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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1921. 
Sir:  It  gives  me  ^reat  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service,  coveriiLo:  its  fiscal  activi- 
ties for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  and  the  tourist  season  which 
officially  closed  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  on  September  30  last. 
I  believe  that  the  report  will  indicate  that  the  parks  are  beginnincr 
to  measure  up  to  the  great  national  use  for  which  they  were  created 
and  are  to-day  the  most  popular  public  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  REMARKABLY  HEAVY  TOURIST  TRAVEL. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  this  year's  review  of  park  achievements 
again  is  the  remarkably  heavy  tourist  travel.  Early  in  the  year,  I 
remember,  considerable  apprehension  was  expressed  lest  labor  con- 
ditions, high  taxation,  and  other  perplexing  economic  conditions 
attending  cessation  of  war  activities  and  reflected  in  many  forms  of 
retrenchment  throughout  the  country  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  volume  of  travel.  Particularly  was  it  predicted  that  existing 
high  passenger  rates  would  result  in  a  heavy  reduction  of  rail  travel 
far  below  that  of  last  year,  which  had  been  the  most  successful  year 
in  national-park  history.  Is  it  not  significant,  therefore,  that  in 
spite  of  such  serious  economic  disturbances  and  general  apathy  of 
the  people  toward  many  public  activities  there  should  be  no  dimin- 
ishment  in  the  steady  stream  of  visitors  pouring  through  the  park 
gateways?  Surely  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  parks  are  stabiliz- 
ing and  inspiring  influences  in  times  of  national  restlessness. 

TRAVEL  IS  BASED  ON  ENJOYMENT  OF  SCENERY. 

Travel,  as  you  yourself  have  aptly  said,  is  based  solely  on  the  en- 
joyment of  scenery.  For  years  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
supreme  natural  exhibits  of  the  world  were  to  be  seen  in  this  country, 
reserved  by  the  Congress  as  national  parks  for  the  enjoyment  and 
recreation  of  the  people.  The  Yellowstone  has  long  been  a  household 
word,  an  area  of  matchless  beauty  indelibly  associated  with  geysers 
and  other  hot-water  manifestations,  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  streams. 
But  the  other  parks  were  not  so  well  known.  In  fact,  few  knew  that 
there  were  more   than  three  or   four.     But  enlightenment  came. 
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12  REPORT   OF   DIRECTOR   OF   NATIONAL   PARK    SERVICE. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  took  the  World  War  to  impress  the  country 
with  a  realization  of  its  great  scenic  treasures.  European  ports  were 
closed  to  pleasure  travel  not  only  during  the  war  itself  but  for  a 
period  after  its  cessation.  During  our  part  in  the  conflict  we  were, 
as  a  Nation,  too  engrossed  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  to  travel.  Everyone  was  geared  to  full  speed,  with 
little  opportunity  for  relaxation  and  rest. 

TRAVEL  CREATES  INSPIRATION. 

But  when  the  conflict  was  successfully  ended  and  the  time  had  come 
for  recuperation,  tired  minds  and  bodies  turned  to  the  national  parks. 
At  once  park  travel  leaped  to  unprecedented  figures.  Our  tourist 
facilities  were  overwhelmed,  but  still  the  crowds  came.  The  travel- 
ers returned  refreshed,  rejuvenated,  better  men  and  women  from  their 
visits  to  the  great  open  breathing  spaces.  They  inspired  others  with 
the  lure  of  the  parks  and  their  sublime  scenes.  Not  alone  now  is  the 
Yellowstone  a  household  word  but  the  home  vocabulary  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  all  the  parks.  We  as  a  Nation  have  learned  that 
the  most  remarkable  tree  growth  of  the  living  world  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Sequoia's  giant  forests ;  that  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
defies  verbal  description ;  that  the  Mesa  Verde  contains  the  cliff-dwell- 
ing remains  of  vanished  communities  whose  virile  fighting  race  has  left 
no  other  trace  of  history;  that  the  glacier-covered  snowy  peak  of 
Mount  Rainier  can  not  be  matched  for  supreme  majesty;  that  the 
turbulent  living  fires  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea  give  the  beholder  an 
insight  into  the  tremendous  working  forces  of  nature.  Our  people 
have  learned  this.  What  need  to  travel  to  foreign  countries  when  our 
own  holds  such  matchless  treasures  ? 

Is  it  not  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  parks  take  their  place  at  the 
head  of  those  worth-while  things  in  our  national  life  that  make  for 
better  citizens — that  provide  for  clean,  healthful  diversion,  recreation, 
and  enjoyment?  The  exodus  to  the  parks  from  the  workshops  and 
farms,  the  cities  and  towns,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war 
as  indicated  by  our  own  travel  figures  verifies  this  conclusively. 
There  is  no  finer  opportunity  in  the  Americanization  movement  than 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  parks  far  and  wide. 

THE  PEOPLE  TREASURE  THE  PARKS. 

And,  as  a  result  of  their  visits,  the  people  have  learned  to  love 
these  national  areas  as  their  very  own ;  national  assets  in  which  every 
individual  of  every  State  in  the  Union  has  an  inalienable  right  of 
possession.  In  no  clearer  manner  was  this  demonstrated  than  by  the 
immediate  protest  that  rang  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
when  efforts  were  made  during  the  past  year  to  utilize  some  of  their 
streams,  lakes,  and  waterfalls  for  commercial  purposes.  The  appeals 
and  protests  to  Congress  were  prompt  and  forceful,  leaving  no  doubt 
regarding  the  temper  of  the  public.  From  every  section  of  the 
country  was  heard  the  demand  that  the  parks  must  not  be  touched, 
and  that  the  original  purpose  of  Congress  in  setting  them  aside  for 
all  time  for  the  people  as  a  whole  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
action  of  Congress,  as  the  exponent  of  the  people's  wishes,  was  equally 
strong  and  prompt,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  a  law  was  passed  that 
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in  effect  prescribed  that  no  foot  of  national  park  or  monument  terri- 
tory can  ever  be  used  for  such  purposes  until  and  unless  Congress 
itself  has  thoroughly  considered  the  matter  and  given  its  consent  in 
each  individual  case. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS  ARE  NOT  LUXURIES. 

As  our  visitors  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  there  are  other 
vital  aspects  from  both  a  national  and  local  standpoint  attending  the 
movement  of  so  many  travelers  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  The  money  spent  en  route  by  them  runs  into  huge  totals, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  inures  directly  to  the  benefit  of  this 
country  and  mainly  to  the  various  States  passed  through.  Every 
visitor  is  not  only  a  source  of  profit  but  a  potential  investor  in  local 
industries,  a  possible  settler  in  the  community.  I  have  learned  of 
many  instances  of  this  nature.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  national 
parks  industrially  and  economically  has  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  many  bills  in  Congress  at  the  instance  of  localities  having  in  view 
the  creation  of  additional  parks.  Of  far  more  beneficial  consequence, 
however,  is  the  resulting  intercourse  between  visitors  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  South.  They  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  man 
from  California  and  the  man  from  Maine,  the  man  from  Florida  and 
the  man  from  Montana ;  that  they  are  all  Americans,  each  doing  his 
share  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation  according  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  particular  locality  in  which  he  dwells ;  that  modern 
means  of  travel  have  annihilated  the  distances  between  the  States; 
that  after  all  they  are  but  next-door  neighbors  in  a  country  that  is 
mighty  well  worth  while.  And  yet  only  this  summer  the  question 
"Are  not  our  national  parks  luxuries?"  was  asked  in  all  seriousness 
by  a  Federal  official  during  a  conference  that -touched  upon  the  ex- 
penditures of  Government  funds  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  and 
further  development  of  the  parks. 

THEIR  SMALL  COST  TO  THE  NATION. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  appropriations 
granted  for  the  national  parks,  with  certain  and  occasional  exceptions, 
have  been  sufficient  to  cover  only  necessary  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection. During  the  war  all  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  had  to  be 
curtailed,  and  we  gladly  did  our  part  by  keeping  park  expenditures 
down  to  the  minimum.  It  was  during  this  period,  however,  that  the 
tremendous  increase  in  tourist  travel  to  the  parks  made  its  appear- 
ance. Consequently  all  facilities  were  subjected  to  far  greater  use 
than  ever  before ;  especially  did  the  park  roads  receive  severe  treat- 
ment. Last  year,  due  to  careful  inspection  in  a  number  of  the  major 
parks  by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  year's  appropriation  were  granted,  but  solely  for  the  be- 
ginning of  work  on  several  long-delayed  new-road  projects  that  were 
considered  vital  for  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public.  The  com- 
mittee was  convinced  of  this  necessity  and  funds  were  made  avail- 
able. The  remainder  of  the  total  appropriations  was  again  suf- 
ficient only  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  with  the  exception  of  funds 
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provided  for  the  partial  construction  of  a  sewer  system  in  the  Yosem- 
ite,  which,  from  a  public-health  standpoint,  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  for  a  few  minor  construction  items — ranger  stations,  comfort  sta- 
tions, and  the  like. 

I  am  not  including  the  construction  of  the  new  free  bathhouse  at 
Hot  Springs  in  this  review,  since  that  was  constructed  partly  from 
revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of  that  park.  All  in  all  we  have 
been  marking  time  with  our  park  development  work.  This  year  we 
are  again  confronted  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  economy  in  all 
branches  of  Federal  activities.  This  is  unavoidable.  What  is  the 
situation  that  is  confronting  us,  however?  Deterioration  and  de- 
preciation are  showing  their  marks  everywhere  in  the  parks.  Re- 
placement is  not  possible  for  many  of  the  most  essential  physical 
features  that  have  seen  the  limit  of  usefulness.  It  will  take  years 
to  accomplish  the  work  to  be  done.  You  yourself  have  observed  on 
your  personal  inspection  tour  of  several  of  the  parks  this  summer 
the  emergency  nature  of  many  planned  improvements.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  connection  with  our  roads.  Laying  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  needed  new  road  developments,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  soon  reconstructing  many  of  the  most  important  exist- 
ing roads. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  our 
superintendents  were  ordered  to  keep  their  figures  to  the  absolute 
minimum  as  far  as  the  essential  needs  of  the  respective  parks  were 
concerned.  The  estimates  submitted  to  me  amounted  to  $2,201,524.73. 
These  were  subjected  to  caieful  scrutiny,  and  under  instructions  of 
the  department  reduced  to  as  near  this  year's  appropriation  as  pos- 
sible, namely,  $1,476,790,  or  an  increase  of  only  $74,590  over  last  year's 
appropriations.  This  latter  figure  is  the  total  amount  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is  possible  that  it  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  still  further  cut. 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of  our  park 
appropriations  and  the  revenues  secured  from  their  administration, 
in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  tourist  travel  for  the  past  five  years, 
which  will  cover  the  period  during  which  the  National  Park  Service 
has  had  charge  of  them.  Perhaps  no  clearer  convictions  for  the 
obvious  need  of  increased  appropriations  can  be  gained  than  through 
an  inspection  of  the  following  comparative  table : 


visitors. 

Aiitorno- 
biles. 

lleceipts. 

Appropria- 
tions. 

\-ear. 

P.irKs. 

Mnnu- 
mei)ts. 

E.stiniiites. 

1916 

356,097 
488, 268 
451,661 
755, 325 
919, 504 
1,007,336 

29,358 
54,692 
53, 966 
97, 721 
128, 074 
175,825 

$177,490.69 
180, 652.  30 
217, 330.  55 
196, 678.  03 
316, 877.  96 
396,928.27 

$252.  740.  80 
529.  800.  00 
511:,  180.  00 
946,264.48 
88  L  850.  76 
1.031,549.16 
1,402,200.00 

$280, 850. 00 
1 ,  105, 083. 01 

1917.     . 



'""56,'i9i' 
138, 951 
164,461 

1918 

1919. 

1,008,318.20 
1,058,619.00 
789.  380. 00 
2,345,867.50 
2,  488, 004.  .50 

1920 

1921  (to  present  time) 

1922 

i 

Note. — After  July  1.  1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were 
covered  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  they 
were  available  for  park  development. 
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I  trust  that  conditions  will  have  so  far  improved  during  the  present 
year  that  next  year  estimates  can  be  submitted  which  will  be  recog- 
nized for  long-needed  park  development.  Adequate  appropriations 
for  a  few  j^ears  would  increase  the  popularity  of  the  parks,  which 
in  turn  would  be  reflected  in  increasing  revenues  derived  from  their 
operation.  Eventually  the  parks  should  be  practically  self-sup- 
porting. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL   PARK  AND   MONUMENT  SYSTEM. 

The  value  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  gave  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authority  in  his  administration  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  accept  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over  patented  lands 
or  other  lands,  buiidings,  or  other  property  within  the  various  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  national  park  and  monument  system,  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  year  through  the  acquisition  of  important 
private  holdings  by  public-spirited  individuals  and  organizations 
and  their  donation  to  the  Government  for  park  purposes. 

One  of  the  notable  gifts  accepted  by  the  United  States  was  the 
square  mile  of  land  within  the  heart  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
known  as  the  Martin  tract.  The  present  Giant  Forest  Road  passes 
through  this  tract,  which  is  so  located  that  had  it  been  disposed  of 
by  the  owners  for  villa  sites,  as  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  it 
w^ould  undoubtedly  have  proven  a  source  of  many  administrative 
perplexities.  Negotiations  for  this  land  were  begun  in  December, 
1919,  and  an  option  sex^ured  for  $55,000.  Its  acquisition  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  finally  made  possible  by  its  purchase  through  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society.  A  number  of  public-spirited  and  gener- 
ous citizens,  warmly  encouraged  by  a  substantial  contribution  from 
the  society's  funds,  furnished  the  amount  needed. 

In  giving  credit  to  the  society  and  the  various  individuals  for  their 
generous  help  and  support,  I  want  to  point  to  the  high  degree  of 
public  spirit  shown  by  the  county  of  Tulare,  Calif.  Through  its 
board  of  supervisors  it  voted  to  raise  $10,000  from  the  next  tax  levy 
to  apply  to  the  fund,  and  in  order  to  have  this  amount  immediately 
available  a  number  of  citizens  of  Visalia  gave  their  joint  note  for 
the  sum.  Such  whole-hearted  action  as  this  is  gratifying,  to  say  the 
least,  and  emphasizes  the  interest  of  communities  in  the  national 
parks  near  which  they  are  situated. 

This  local  interest  in  the  parks  was  also  manifested  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  assert  administrative  control  over 
certain  sections  of  road  in  that  park  a  number  of  owners  of  private 
land  by  deed  of  gift  transferred  to  the  United  States  rights  of  way 
through  their  land  over  which  existing  roads  pass. 

It  is  also  a  distinct  pleasure  to  report  the  action  of  the  Women's 
Club  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  the  gateway  to  the  park  and  where  the 
park  administrative  headquarters  are  situated,  in  ijratuitouslv  deed- 
ing a  valuable  large-sized  lot  in  that  town  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  use  as  an  administrative  site.  It  is  regretted  that  this 
generous  and  substantial  gift  may  not  be  accepted  without  specific 
authority  from  Congress,  but  steps  will  be  taken  to  have  this  effected. 
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The  enlargement  of  the  Lafayette  National  Park  by  donations  of 
land  continues  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  his  associates  were  instrumental  during  the  past  year 
in  securing  additional  lands  to  the  extent  of  1,000  acres  through 
interested  friends,  and  when  certain  improvements  have  been  made 
these  lands  will  be  formally  tendered  to  the  Government.  One  im- 
portant and  heavily  wooded  tract  of  41  acres  was  accepted  during 
the  spring.  ^ 

In  the  Southwest  Custodian  Pinkley,  of  the  Tumacacori  National 
Monument,  Ariz.,  has  received  fine  cooperation  from  adjoining 
towns  in  the  repair  of  the  old  Spanish  Mission  on  that  reservation. 
The  suggestion  had  been  advanced  at  various  times  in  the  past  that 
if  the  service  would  allot  certain  funds  toward  the  roofing  of  this 
J  historic  relic,  contributions  to  continue  and  perhaps  complete  the 
work  might  be  forthcoming  from  near-by  towns.  During  the  war 
money  was  scarce  and  the  plan  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  This 
past  year,  however,  the  service  allotted  $800  from  its  limited  monu- 
ment funds,  which  was  augmented  by  a  donatior;  of  $600  from  the 
Nogales  chamber  of  commerce,  $160  from  the  Arizona  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Historical  Society,  $100  from  the  Knightr  of  Columbus  of 
Tucson,  and  $100  from  the  Knights  of  Columbus  cf  Phoenix.  The 
repair  work  has  gone  forward  during  the  year.  (See  p.  269  for  de- 
tailed report.) 

Hon.  William  Kent  and  Mrs.  Kent,  donors  of  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  deeded  two  additional  tracts  containing  a  total 
of  77.96  acres,  and  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway 
deeded  one  tract  of  50.24  acres  to  the  United  States.  These  lands, 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  present  monument,  were  accepted  by  the 
department  for  monument  purposes. 

Judge  George  L.  Ingraham,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  New  York,  gave  a  very  substantial  gift  to  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  in  the  form  of  a  cash  donation  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  and  binding  a  rules  and  regulations  pamphlet.  The 
pamphlet,  which  also  contains  general  information  regarding  the 
park,  is  available  for  free  distribution. 

An  excellent  relief  map  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  pre- 
sented to  the  superintendent  for  the  new  information  office  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvah  Davison,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  proving  a  source 
of  unending  pleasure  to  the  tourists,  who  crowd  about  it  during 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

PRINCIPLE   OF   COMPLETE   CONSERVATION   UPHELD. 

When  my  last  year's  report  went  to  press  I  pointed  out  that  in 
my  opinion  we  were  then  facing  a  grave  crisis  in  our  national-park 
policy.  I  emphasized  that  policy  as  being  firmly  established  on  three 
broad  principles :  First,  that  the  national  parks  must  be  maintained 
in  absolutely  unimpaired  form  for  the  use  of  future  generations, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  time;  second,  that  they  are  set  apart 
for  the  use,  observation,  health,  and  pleasure  of  the  people;  third, 
that  the  national  interest  must  dictate  all  decisions  affecting  public 
or  private  enterprise  in  the  parks.  I  based  this  conception  not  only 
on  the  history  of  the  parks  since  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone 
nearly  50  years  ago,  as  evidenced  by  congressional  action  and  na- 
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tional  public  interest  in  park  development,  but  on  the  specific  in- 
junction by  Confi-ress  contained  in  the  organic  act  of  1916  creatinfv 
the  National  Park  JService,  which  reads : 

The  service  thus  established  slmll  promote  and  rec^nlate  the  use  of  the  Federal 
areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  hereinafter  speci- 
fied hy  siir-ii  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the  fundamental  purnose  of 
tlie  said  jmrks.  monuments,  and  reservations,  which  purpose  is  to  conserve 
the  Sf'P)ir-'\'  and  {ho  natural  and  h'storic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

T  have  considered  every  activity  of  the  service  subordinate  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  to  preserve  the  parks  for  posteritv  in  essen- 
tially their  natural  state,  and  until  Conijress  itself,  by  legislation, 
permits  the  use  of  any  of  the  national  parks  for  irrigation  or  water- 
power  purposes,  this  principle  must  be  unequivocall}^  adhered  to. 

FALLS  RIVER  PROJECT  MAY  BE  REVIVED. 

While  it  was  apparent  that  a  number  of  the  parks  had  been  singled 
out  for  utilization  of  some  of  their  power  and  irrigation  reservoir 
possibilities,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  bore  the  brunt  of  such 
attacks,  Tt  had  been  surveyed  in  practically  its  entirety  as  to  pos- 
sibilities for  the  utilization  of  its  lakes  and  meadows  for  irrigation 
purposes.  In  my  last  year's  report  I  reviewed  the  various  schemes 
as  they  had  become  known  to  me,  and  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
Falls  River  project,  for  which  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress contemDlating  a  right  of  way  for  irrigation  reservoirs  in  the 
Falls  River  Basin  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  park  and 
utilizincr  the  watersheds  of  the  Falls  River  and  Bechler  River  Basins, 
was  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  then  pending  projects.  Upon  pro- 
tests from  all  sections  of  the  country,  this  measure,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  April  6, 1920,  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  the  session  closed,  and  therefore  died  on  the 
calendar.  While  it  has  not  been  revived  at  this  writing,  I  understand 
that  it  is  to  be  revived  in  another  form  in  the  near  future. 

The  protests  against  the  original  bill  were  primarily  based  on  the 
lack  of  proper  investigation  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
merits  of  the  measure,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  congressional  recogni- 
tion for  the  project  before  detailed  investigations  had  been  made  on 
the  ground  and  vital  information  secured  for  Congress  and  the  public 
as  to  the  scenic  character  of  that  portion  of  the  park.  It  is  true  that 
the  bill  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
the  easements  only  when,  after  investigation  and  in  his  judgment,  the 
grant  may  be  made  without  detriment  to  or  interference  with  the  occu- 
pation and  use  of  the  land  by  the  United  States  for  park  purposes, 
but  the  national  interest,  as  was  evidenced  in  hearings  held  before 
committees  of  Congress,  insisted  that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone, 
should  be  the  sole  arbiter  as  to  whether  upon  proper  showing  any 
portion  of  a  national  park  should  be  made  available  for  commercial 
purposes  or  retained  in  its  natural  condition — and  then  only  after 
thorough  investigation. 

Now.  let  us  see  how  these  contentions  have  been  sustained.  When 
the  project  was  first  broached  to  me  by  Idaho  irrigation  interests,  it 
70882—21 2 
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was  urged  that  the  southwestern  part  of  Yellowstone  Park  was  un- 
used and  that  the  establishment  of  the  desired  reservoirs  there  under 
their  plans  of  development  Avould  not  conflict  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  eventual  utilization  for  park  purposes;  in  fact,  it  was 
submitted  that  any  reservoirs  put  in  would  prove  an  adornment  to 
the  park  rather  than  otherwise.  It  was  asserted  with  the  utmost  con- 
viction that  the  entire  area  was  swampy,  and  that  for  that  reason  it 
would  not  be  susceptible  for  tourist  development.  A  great  deal  of 
reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  such  assertions  undoubtedly  was  based  on 
existing  maps  of  that  territory,  which  indicated  considerable  swampy 
areas.  It  was  at  first  agreed  that  no  steps  would  be  taken  until 
after  an  investigation,  but  these  precautions  were  later  disregarded. 
A  privately  conducted  expedition  into  the  Falls  River  section  during 
the  summer  came  back  with  glowing  accounts  of  its  beauties — firm, 
grass-covered  meadows  in  place  of  the  extensive  swamps,  and  water- 
falls and  cataracts,  of  which  some  were  matchless,  Avithin  YelloAvstone 
Park  boundaries.  In  place  of  mediocrity  in  scenery  the  superlative 
was  encountered.  Although  the  results  of  these  investigations  were 
published,  skepticism  still  prevailed.  Therefore  several  other  expedi- 
tions, privately  conducted,  and  one  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Geological  Survey,  went  into  the  Falls  River 
Basin  again  this  summer  to  verify  these  glowing  accounts.  The  Geo- 
logical Survey  expedition  went  in  primarily  to  check  up  on  the  re- 
liability or  unreliability  of  the  existing  topographic  map  for  that 
section,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  its  chief  topographic  engineer, 
Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye,  who  joined  the  William  C.  Gregg  party  in  that 
portion  of  the  park.  In  a  brief  official  report  summing  up  some  of  the 
results  of  his  investigations  he  states : 

During  the  period  from  .July  28  to  August  17.  I  wus  engaged  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  of  the  Bechler  River  Basin  and  in  topographic  surveys  along 
the  Falls  River  to  the  southward  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  park.  I  found 
that  the  map  incorrectly  represents  the  drainage  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Bechler  River,  and  remapped  the  entire  area,  including  the  four  streams  which 
make  up  its  headwaters.  The  field  work  w^as  executed  on  the  scale  of  4.000 
feet  to  the  inch,  a  scale  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  former  publication 
scale.  Many  beautiful  falls  and  cascades  exist  in  the  headwaters  of  this  river 
and  these  were  all  located  and  their  heights  determined.  Numerous  hat  springs 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now^  called  Three  River  Junction,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  7,300  feet.  The  survey  of  the  Bechler  River  was  continued 
southward  to  its  junction  with  Boundary  Creek,  which  is  shown  on  the  old  map 
about  two  miles  too  far  north. 

The  old  topographic  map  erroneously  represents  the  drainage  in  the  basin 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bechler  Canyon.  In  fact,  the  map  of  this  region  is  so 
poor  that  revision  is  impracticable  and  the  area  should  be  entirely  resurveyed. 
The  sw^amp  symbol  appearing  on  the  map  is  entirely  misleading.  This  area 
is  covered  with  large  open  meadows  on  which  grows  an  abundance  of  good 
grass,  which  I  am  told  used  to  be  cut  in  large  quantities  for  winter  cattle 
forage.  These  meadows  are  dotted  with  irregular  patches  of  timber,  but  by 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  area  is  in  grass.  A  number  of  small  sloughs 
traverse  the  meadows  but  otherwise  the  basin  is  dry  and  firm,  so  that  one  can 
ride  almost  anywhere  on  horseback.  A  fair  wagon  road  traverses  the  meadows 
from  the  Bechler  ranger  station  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
Bechler  Canyon. 

I  made  an  investigation  of  the  dam  site  at  what  is  known  as  Rocky  Ford, 
about  one-half  mile  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  Boundary  Creek.  At  this  point 
the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bechler  River  is  exactly  25  feet  above  the 
mean  water  level  of  the  river.  The  west  bank  is  low,  but  about  500  feet 
from  the  bank  is  a  small  ridge  about  30  feet  above  mean  river  level.     The 
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ridges  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  have  low  gaps,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  50-foot 
dam  is  impracticable  and  would  require  numerous  dikes  to  fill  the  breaks 
throughout  several  miles,  A  25-foot  dam  would  make  a  very  shallow  reservoir 
in  which  the  evaporation  would  be  great  and  would  back  the  water  up  the 
Bechler  River  to  about  the  mouth  of  Bechler  Canyon,  Were  a-  50-foot  dam 
practicable,  it  would  back  the  water  up  the  Bechler  Iliver  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  Colonnade  Falls. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  I  investigated 
three  dam  sites  on  the  Falls  River  south  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  park. 
The  proposed  site  in  the  mouth  of  Boone  Creek  seems  impracticable  on  account 
of  limited  volume  of  storage;  however,  an  excellent  site  exists  at  the  mouth 
of  Dog  Creek,  At  this  site  a  dam  across  the  Falls  River  seems  to  be  feasible 
frofn  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  would  probably  be  expensive  of  con- 
struction, A  reconnoissance  survey  and  an  approximate  storage  computation 
shows  that  a  dam  240  feet  high  and  2.200  feet  long  would  store  180,000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  Such  a  dam  would  back  the  water  up  the  Falls  River  to  about 
the  foot  of  Cave  Fall,  which  is  about  three-quarters  mile  within  the  park. 

At  a  point  about  1  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Winegar  Creek  a  dam  2.200 
feet  long  and  225  feet  high  would  store  about  130,000  acre  feet.  Sufficient  run 
off  does  not  exist  in  Winegar  Hole  to  fill  a  reservoir  so  created,  but  diversion 
from  Falls  River  through  the  very  low  divide  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Lake 
seems  practicable. 

My  investigations  of  possible  reservoir  sites  along  the  Falls  River  south 
of  the  park  line  were  reconnoissance  in  nature  and  made  simply  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  were  suitable  sites  for  water  storage 
outside  the  park  limits.  While  I  realize  that  a  dam  at  the  mouth  of  Dog 
Creek  or  in  Winegar  Hole  would  be  far  more  expensive  of  construction  than 
the  one  at  the  site  proposed  on  the  Bechler  River,  still  the  construction  of  a 
dam  at-  the  last-named  site  would  flood  lands  needed  for  winter  range  for  the 
wild  animals  in  the  national  park,  and  would  prevent  the  utilization  of  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  park  for  tourist  travel. 

I  examined  the  topography  in  the  upper  Falls  River  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mountain  Ash  Creek,  and  I  find  that  the  rough  portion  of  that  area  is  very 
well  represented.  You  will,  of  course,  realize  that  the  map  of  this  region  was 
made  36  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  methods  were  crude  and  most  of  the 
sketching  was  done  from  the  high  peaks.  The  principal  weakness  of  the  map 
is  in  the  incorrect  representation  of  the  area  as  largely  swampy.  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  topography  of  other  regions  in  the  park 
and  think  that  the  map  can  be  brought  up  to  date  by  a  revision  of  the  culture 
and  slight  changes  in  drainage  with  the  exception  of  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  park,  which  should  be  resurveyed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  contentions  as  to  the  scenic  char- 
acter of  that  area  and  its  great  val;ie  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
natural  exhibits  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  have  been  sus- 
tained. To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  the  so-called  Falls  Iliver  section 
of  the  park  instead  of  being  swampy  and  undesirable  scenically 
contains  far-flung  meadowlands,  fine  forests  and  streams,  and  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  waterfalls  and  cataracts  in  the  entire  national 
park  system,  and  that  the  entire  southwest  portion  of  the  park  should 
be  resurveyed,  since  the  present  mapping  is  not  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on. 

Realizing,  from  what  happened  to  the  legislation  affecting  the 
parks  last  year,  that  the  present  policy  of  Congress  and  of  the 
interior  Department  is  to  permit  no  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  park  through  the  construction  of  works  for  power 
or  irrigation,  proponents  of  the  Falls  River  Basin  Reservoir  plan, 
however,  are  now  freely  discussing  a  new  course  of  action  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Falls  and 
Bechler  Rivers  from  the  park.  A  new  bill  embodying  this  plan  will 
undoubtedly  be  introduced  in  Congress  at  its  next  session. 
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NEW    PLAN   WOULD   REVISE   YELLOWSTONE'S   BOUNDARIES. 

I  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  this  new  measure  will 
provide  for  a  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  out  of  the  park  the  leservuir  sites  (lesired  and  add  to  it  a 
large  area  immediately  west  of  its  present  western  line,  givjng  to  the 
park  more  land  than  would  be  taken  from  its  southwest  corner. 
My  main  reason  is  that  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  last  session  of  its 
legislature  enacted  a  remarkable  law  ^  creating  a  game  refuge  imme- 
diately west  of  the  park  and  providing  for  the  complete  protection 
of  all  game  in  this  area,  but  providing"  also  that  the  law  should  hot 
become  effective  until  the  reservoir  sites  in  the  Falls  Kiver  Basin 
are  made  available  for  development  in  the  interest  of  irrigation. 
This  indicates  that  a  trade  of  this  outside  territory  for  the  desired 
park  land  is  now  considered  as  a  means  of  gaining  friends  for  the 
irrigation  proje-t  from  the  ranks  of  the  park  protectionists. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  is  now  investigating  the 
character  of  the  land  west  of  the  park,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
worthless  for  park  purposes,  and  that  even  as  a  game  preserve  the 
area  would  probably  serve  no  good  purpose. 

Park  land  should  never  be  made  the  subject  of  barter.  If  it  is 
worthy  of  park  status  because  of  its  scenic  and  other  features,  then 
it  should  remain  in  this  status.  It  has  now  been  proven  that  the 
so-called  Falls  River  Basin  is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  retain  its 
present  status  as  a  part  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and, 
regardless  of  the  vahie  or  extent  of  other  lands  offered  in  exchange 
for  the  area,  it  should  not  be  given  up  to  commercial  development 
by  delimitation  from  the  park.  Also,  speaking  generally,  investiga- 
tions of  this  project  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  before  1 
square  mile  of  national  park  territory  is  ever  considered  for  release 
for  commercial  purposes  by  congressional  action  a  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  by  reliable  and  unqtiestioned  authority  must 
be  conducted,  and  a  full  report  thereon  with  recommendations  must 
be  the  prerequisite  to  consideration  of  the  plan  by  the  department 
or  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

MONTANA  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

A  second  project  reviewed  was  the  Montana  irrigation  project  to 
dam  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  This  later  took  substantial  form  by  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  S.  4529,  in  Congress  on  December  7,  1920, 
by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  the  erection  of  a 
dam  across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Montana."  This 
bill  had  for  its  purpose  the  damming  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  at  or 
near  its  outlet,  probably  at  the  site  of  the  present  Fishing  Bridge. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  backers  of  the  bill,  aside  from  its 
irrigation  purpose,  was  that  the  proposed  dam  would  prevent  spring 
floods  in  the  lower  Yellowstone  Valley,  which  are  said  to  create  a 
large  amount  of  damage  each  3^ear  to  the  property  o(^  the  valley's 
settlers.  Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  on  February  22,  24,  and  28, 
and  on  March  1.  Neither  the  department  nor  the  Park  Service  was 
notified  of  the  hearing  on  the  22c[,  but  the  department  later  secured 

1  Idalio  Senate  bill  173,  approved  Mar.  1,  1921. 
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a  hearing.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  were  heard  on  the  first 
two  days,  and  those  opposed  to  its  passage  on  the  other  days.  It 
was  conclusively  proven,  I  think,  that  a  dam  where  proposed  would 
not  prevent  floods  in  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  primarily  because  the 
high  water  level  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  not  reached  until  a 
month  after  the  damaging  floods  in  the  lower  valley  occur. 

DAM   WOULD   NOT   CONTROL   FLOODS. 

I  myself  passed  through  the  lower  Yellowstone  Valley  during  June 
of  this  year  and  found  that,  while  walking  across  the  Yellowstone 
River  at  Livingston  to  the  auto  camp,  the  river  was  full  but  not  doing 
any  damage.  At  Billings  where  we  crossed  the  river  I  again  found 
it  high  but  not  doing  any  damage.  The  papers  at  that  time  reported 
that  below  Forsyth,  Mont.,  it  had  taken  out  the  Northern  Pacific 
tracks  for  30  miles,  and  when  we  crossed  the  Big  Horn  River  with 
its  angry  swollen  stream  carrying  a  lot  of  silt,  we  had  every  evidence 
where  the  floods  really  came  from.  It  was  twice  as  big  as  the  Yellow- 
stone at  Livingston,  and  the  week  before  had  been  even  two  or  three 
feet  higher  than  at  the  time  I  saw  it.  It  was  very  illuminating  to  see 
this  and  to  compare  it  with  the  condition  of  the  lake  as  I  saw  it  at 
the  Fishing  Cone  where  the  water  had  not  yet  reached  its  high  level. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Muttkowski,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  acting  as  field 
naturalist  for  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  which  had 
charge  of  a  group  of  scientific  investigators  in  the  park  this  summer, 
in  summarizing  his  investigations  on  the  recession  of  the  waters  in 
streams  of  the  park,  states :  "  Whatever  floods  are  caused  to  the  north 
beyond  the  park  boundary  are  not  caused  by  the  waters  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  but  by  the  water  of  the  various  tributaries  of  the  YelloAV- 
stone  River." 

AVitnesses  on  behalf  of  the  department  and  the  service  at  the  con- 
gressional hearings  also  pointed  out  that  the  present  shore  line  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  would  be  materially  damaged,  and  cast  serious 
doubts  on  the  practicability  of  the  plan  to  provide  the  estimated 
amount  of  water  for  irrigation  claimed  for  it.  Most  important  of 
all,  however,  it  was  shown  that  there  were  many  places  outside  the 
park  where  dams  could  be  located  to  lessen  the  flood  evil,  and  which 
would  provide  irrigation  reservoirs  to  better  advantage,  except  that 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  needed  land  by  pur- 
chase instead  of  securing  it  without  cost  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
No  further  hearings  were  heard  on  the  measure  that  session,  and  it 
was  not  reported  out  of  committee. 

DEPARTMENT  RENDERS  ADVERSE  REPORT. 

On  April  12,  shortly  after  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  convened, 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  introduced  two  bills,  S.  274  and  S.  275, 
identical  in  form  with  each  other  and  also  with  S.  4529  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress.  These  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands,  and  referred  to  you  for 
report.    On  June  1, 1921,  you  reported  to  the  committee : 

T  can  not  fiivor  the  enactment  of  the  measure.  I  do  not  l)elieve  it  would  he 
advisal^le  for  Conjj^ress  to  permit  private  interests  to  develop  irrigation  or  power 
sites  within  the  limits  of  existing  national  parks.    These  parks  were  created  hy 
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Cong:ress  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  scenery,  forests,  and  other  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  their  natural  condition,  and  they  are  created  and  maintained  for 
general  and  national  pur])oses  as  contradistinguislied  from  local  development. 

If  cases  be  found  where  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  in  the  public  interest 
to  develop  power  and  irrigation  possibilities  in  national  parks,  and  it  can  be 
done  without  interference  with  the  purposes  of  their  creation,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  only  be  permitted  to  be  done,  whether  through  the  use 
of  private  or  public  funds,  on  specific  authorization  by  Congress,  the  works  to  be 
constructed  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bills  have  not  been  reported  out  of  committee  at  this  writing. 
WATER=POWER  ACT  AMENDED. 

A  third  danger  to  our  national  parks  and  monuments  that  has  been 
eliminated  during  the  year  was  contained  in  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  water-power  act,  which  became  a  law  on  June  10,  1920,  and 
which  opened  all  the  national  parks  and  monuments  to  water-power 
development.  This  bill  had  been  signed  by  the  President,  however, 
only  upon  an  understanding  that  amendatory  legislation  would  be 
presented  and  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  which  would 
exclude  the  parks  and  monuments  from  the  scope  of  the  act.  After 
the  convening  of  the  new  Congress  last  December  Senator  Jones,  of 
Washington,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  Representatives 
Esch  and  Rogers  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of 
so  amending  the  act  as  to  exclude  the  parks  and  monuments  from  its 
application.  The  amendment  first  under  consideration  provided 
broadly  for  the  exclusion  of  all  national  parks  and  monuments  from 
the  operation  of  the  act,  but  this,  upon  further  consideration,  was 
later  changed,  with  the  department's  approval,  to  all  existing  parks 
and  monuments.  This  was  not  done  with  the  idea  that  there  would 
be  or  could  be  any  compromise  with  the  principle  of  complete  con- 
servation as  applied  to  national  parks,  but  because  any  such  provision 
applying  to  future  national  parks  could  be  only  an  expression  of  in- 
tention rather  than  of  fact,  one  Congress  not  having  the  power  to 
bind  another.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  where  applicable,  to 
include  provision  for  the  application  of  the  Federal  water-power  act 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1921,  in  future  legislation  covering 
the  creation  of  new  parks  or  the  enlargement  of  existing  ones. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  attitude  of  Congress,  a  clause  was 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1921,  provid- 
ing that  no  part  of  that  appropriation  should  be  used  for  any  expense 
connected  with  the  leasing  of  water-power  facilities  in  any  national 
park  or  monument. 

CONGRESS  ON  RECORD. 

In  this  conclusive  manner  Congress  placed  itself  on  record,  uphold- 
ing the  inviolability  of  the  national  parks.  Aside  from  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service  five  years  ago, 
never  before  has  Congress  so  firmly  and  clearly  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple of  complete  national-park  conservation. 

Holding  the  national  parks  from  commercial  development  is  not 
withholding  any  appreciable  area  of  the  United  States,  for  the  parks 
and  monuments  comprise  onlj^  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Certainly  as  a  Nation  we  are  rich  enough  to  preserve  from  spoliation 
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such  a  small  amount  of  native  America  intact  for  the  enjoyment  of 
posterity.  But  should  the  time  ever  come  in  our  national  life  when 
the  burdensome  problems  of  existence  may  make  it  appear  necessary 
to  consider  utilizing  their  resources,  then  the  decision  is  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  representing  the  people  of  all  the  United  States. 

A  TRULY  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  widespread  interest  has  developed  in 
the  construction  of  adequate  roads  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Congress  has  stimulated  this  interest,  and  through  large  appropria- 
tions expendable  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States  a  system 
of  excellent  highways  is  being  built.  I  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-studied  national  highway  system  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  well-built  feeders  to  the  entrances  of  the  various  parks  and 
monuments  and  of  roadways  for  the  accommodation  of  the  touring 
public  within  their  borders.  The  tremendous  increase  in  motor 
travel  to  the  parks  of  record  during  the  several  preceding  years, 
which  will  continue  from  year  to  year,  presents  an  especially  forceful 
argument  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  strong  voice 
in  the  final  say  as  to  where  the  important  trunk  lines  that  serve 
interstate  motor  travel  should  be  located.  I  made  this  point  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  during  the  hearing  on  S.  1355,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  1st 
session,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  a  post  road  and  interstate  highway  system,  to  create 
a  Federal  highway  commission,  and  for  other  purposes." 

THE  LODESTONES  OF   HIGHWAY  TRAVEL. 

Of  the  19  national  parks  and  24  national  monuments,  IT  parks 
and  22  monuments  are  located  in  the  United  States  proper.  The 
following  statistics  will  indicate  the  importance  of  these  national 
reserves  in  the  development  of  highway  travel.  In  1916,  356,097 
people  visited  13  of  the  national  parks;  a  year  later  811,516  visitors 
came  to  16  national  parks  and  6  national  monuments;  last  year 
travel  to  17  parks  and  11  of  the  monuments  climbed  to  a  total  of 
1,058,455  persons;  and  this  year  the  travel  to  18  parks  and  13 
monuments  amounted  to  1,171,797  persons. 

And  what  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  65  per  cent  of  these  visitors 
this  year  came  in  private  automobiles,  and  of  these  at  least  one-half 
brought  their  ow^n  camp  equipment  and  camped  out  in  the  free 
public  camp  grounds  provided  for  them.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
how  many  visitors  are  recorded  from  the  East,  these  traveling  the 
transcontinental  highways  to  reach  their  destinations.  From  the 
recreational  and  educational  standpoint  there  is  nothing  in  this 
countr}^  that  exerts  such  a  strong  appeal  as  the  parks.  They  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  as  such  must  be  properly 
maintained  and  developed. 

SHORTCOMINGS   OF  SOME   EXISTING    ROADS. 

But,  what  is  the  situation  that  is  encountered?  In  some  of  the 
parks  lying  in  remote  localities  the  park  roads  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  satisfy  the  comfort  of  the  traveler,  while  up  to  the  park 
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boundaries  the  roads,  either  under  State  or  county  control,  are  in 
deplorable  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  States  tliere  are 
excellent  roads  to  the  park  entrances,  and  then  inadequate  roadways 
within.  We  invite  travelers  to  the  parks  and  are  trequenily  con- 
fronted by  just  criticisms  and  complaints  that  either  betore  or  alter 
they  have  reached  the  parks  the  roads  are  in  wretched  condition. 
Several  of  the  most  important  park  roads  through  the  mountain 
passes  are  safe  only  for  one-way  travel,  so  that  at  certain  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  travel  is  permitted  to  go  only  in  one  direction.  In 
several  parks  long  detours  are  required  to  reach  one  side  of  the  park 
from  the  other  because  no  through  roads  are  provided. 

Happily,  due  to  the  visit  last  year  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  some  of  the 
parks,  several  long  delayed  major  road  projects  have  been  started, 
these  being  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
toward  which  $50,000  was  granted,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road  in  Glacier  Park,  toward  which  $100,000  was  given; 
this  latter  Avill  be  a  half -million-dollar  project  extended  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  all  $250,000  was  granted  this  year  toward  the 
beginning  of  new  road  projects  in  three  of  the  major  parks,  and 
these  projects  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  forw^ard  to  completion. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  projects  that  must  be  recognized  as 
urgent  before  our  park  roads  may  be  considered  complete;  also  a 
number  of  the  most  important  of  the  existing  roads  in  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Yosemite  should  be  paved.  We  have  not  a  single  paved 
road  in  the  national  park  system  at  this  time. 

THE   GREAT    CIRCLE   HIGHWAY. 

During  1920  a  great  national  park-to-park  highway  Avas  desig- 
nated, including  in  one  great  circle  the  major  national  parks  of  the 
West,  over  which  one  may  travel  from  park  to  park  without  a  break 
except  in  such  instances  where  no  through  roads  have  been  provided. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  several  States,  through  which  this  high- 
way passes,  will  include  their  sections  for  early  improvement  under 
cooperative  arrangements  for  Federal  aid. 

PARK  ROADS  SHOULD  BE  ADEQUATE. 

It  is  CAident  that  in  our  national  road-development  policy  the  na- 
tional parks  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  where  provision  should  be  included  in  appropriate  legislation 
to  give  the  parks  proper  recognition  in  Federal  road  legislation  by 
not  only  providing  adequately  constructed  feeders  to  the  park  gates, 
but  good  roadbeds  beyond  those  gates.  In  my  opinion,  $500,000  per 
year  for  a  period  of  five  years  Avould  enable  us  so  to  construct  necessary 
roads  within  the  parks,  that  Avhen  the  important  interstate  roads 
and  trunk  lines  have  been  completed  our  park  roads  will  form  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  trip,  even  as  the  scenery  in  our  national  parks 
and  monuments  never  disappoints  the  visitor,  no  matter  how  far  he 
travels.  If  this  is  done,  the  country  Avill  have  not  onl}^  a  chain  of 
splendidly  conceived  and  developed  highways,  but  a  proper  develop- 
ment in  our  great  recreation  areas  to  which  more  of  our  people  are 
finding  their  Avay  every  year. 
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INTERPARK  MOTOR  TRAVEL. 

An  appealing  feature  of  our  park  travel  is  the  annual  large  increase 
of  private  motor  travel  over  that  by  all  other  means  of  transportation. 
Furthermore,  the  motorist  seems  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  parks,  but  must  take  in  two  or  three.  Sometimes  even  as 
man}^  as  a  half  dozen  national  park  wind-shield  stickers  are  to  be 
seen  on  individual  cars,  attesting  to  a  visit  to  that  number  of  parks. 
The  motorist  is  a  venturous  being,  too.  While  some  like  the  comforts 
of  hotels  at  the  close  of  the  day  and  usually  arrange  their  travel 
schedules  accordingly,  the  majority  have  the  true  gypsy  spirit,  and  it 
is  these  wx  meet  on  the  road  with  the  whole  family  tucked  inside  the 
car,  and  tent  and  camp  equipment  piled  high  on  the  running  boards 
or  carried  in  neat  trailers  fastened  on  behind.  One  such  traveler 
last  summer  was  seen  carrying  a  milch  goat  in  a  specially  constructed 
pen,  which  conveniently  and  definitely  solved  the  baby's  milk  problem. 

FREE   PUBLIC   AUTO   CAMPS. 

Another  interchdng  feature  to  note  in  connection  with  interpark 
travel  has  been  the  establishment  of  public  camp  grounds  in  prac- 
tically all  western  cities  and  towns  which  are  on  lines  of  national 
park  travel.  These  modern  automobile  camps  are  a  revelation  in- 
deed. 

In  the  free  camps  in  the  national  parks  sanitary  facilities,  firewood, 
and  pure  water  aie  supplied.  In  the  Yello\\r(oue,  in  the  public  camp 
grounds  at  Old  P'aithful  (Upper  ({evser  Basin)  and  at  ('nri^ron,  com- 
bined ranoer  stations  and  community  houses  were  constructed  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  A  large  social  hall  with  immense  stone 
fireplaces  is  an  appealing  feature  of  their  design. 

THE   NATIONAL    PARK-TO=PARK    HIGHWAY    ASSOCiATION. 

While  motor  travel  to  the  parks  has  been  unusually  gratifying  in 
volume,  and  perhaps  somewhat  underestimated  in  promptness  of  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  of  the  parks,  its  large  possibilities  from  a  na- 
tional park  standpoint  were  not  unforeseen.  It  was  these  possibilities 
which  six  years  ago  served  as  the  inspiration  to  a  strong  movement 
in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  region  for  a  circle  highway  connecting  the 
principal  parks  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Park- 
to-Park  Highway  Association,  which  now  has  its  headquarters  in 
Denver,  C^olo.  In  my  last  report  I  spoke  in  some  detail  of  this  organi- 
zation and  its  fine  aims  and  of  the  busy,  public-spirited  men  who  are 
conducting  its  affairs.  Its  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Denver, 
November  11  to  13,  1920,  its  second  meeting  taking  place  on  June  16 
and  17  of  this  year  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Gus  Holm's  is  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

The  route  which  the  association  logged  in  1920  covers  a  distance 
of  approximately  6,000  miles,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  already 
permanently  improved*.  The  objective  now  is  to  work  for  a  hard- 
surfaced  highway  over  the  remainder  of  the  route,  and  in  this  effort 
11  Western  States  are  interested.  I  have  already  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  States  will  include  their  sections  of  the  road  in  their  highway 
systems  to  be  built  by  Federal  aid. 
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In  my  opinion  the  completion  of  this  work  will  supply  the  country 
with  a  scenic  highway  comparable  to  none,  and  I  predict  that  what 
now  seem  large  travel  figures  will  sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
stream  of  motorists  who  will  then  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  to  visit  the  parks,  with  the  freedom  possible  only  by 


TRAIN  TRAVEL. 

While  travel  by  private  motor  car  to  the  national  parks  is  rapidly 
increasing  each  year,  travel  by  train  has  not  shown  a  similar  whole- 
some growth,  but  instead  this  year  fell  considerably^  below  the  volume 
of  last.  There  are  perhaps  a  number  of  contributing  causes,  chief  of 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  high  railroad  tariff,  although  during  the 
season  the  railroads  made  some  reductions  to  stimulate  travel.  Then, 
too,  the  high  Pullman  tariffs  also  inevitably  add  to  the  cost  of  train 
travel;  and  although  cheaper  accommodations  are  furnished  in  the 
"  tourist "  sleeping  coaches,  the  American  traveling  public  does  not 
generally  patronize  this  class  as  is  so  commonly  done  abroad,  where 
first,  second,  and  third  class  accommodations  are  available. 

However,  there  are  other  contributing  causes  which  to  my  mind  are 
equally  serious.  The  convenience  of  the  park  train  tourist  is  not  in 
many  instances  given  consideration  by  the  railroads ;  train  schedules 
are  often  so  arranged  that  park  visitors  are  subjected  to  long  and 
needless  wait  overs  at  uninteresting  junction  points,  which  does  not 
add  to  their  comfort  or  pleasure.  Through  Pullman  service  between 
certain  of  the  parks  and  between  certain  parks  and  cities  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  travel.  For  instance,  it  should  be  possible  for 
tourists  to  retire  in  the  evening  in  a  Pullman  coach  in  San  Francisco 
and  awake  at  the  entrance  to  Yosemite  Park  the  following  morning, 
and  vice  versa.  Similar  service  should  be  provided  between  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier  Parks,  and  there  are  numerous  other  opportunities 
of  this  kind,  which  would  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  travel. 

A  further  improvement  in  railroad  service  would  be  a  closer  co- 
operation with  the  authorized  operators  of  automobile  lines  within 
national  parks,  which  would  enable  patrons  to  buy  coupons  cover- 
ing available  scenic  motor  side  trips  in  connection  with  their  rail 
tickets.  The  popularity  of  the  Yellowstone  trips  where  a  ticket  cov- 
ering motor  transportation  and  hotel  or  camp  accommodations  is 
sold  in  connection  with  the  rail  ticket  should  be  sufficient  proof  that 
such  service  is  appreciated  by  tourists.  The  Southern  Pacific  Road 
has  popularized  the  Apache  Trail  in  Arizona  by  selling  the  motor 
trip  over  it  in  connection  with  their  rail  tickets. 

RAILROADS  SHOULD   DEVELOP  PARK  MOTOR  TRIPS. 

There  are  several  park  motor  trips  available,  which  the  tributary 
railroads  are  overlooking  the  opportunity  to  develop.  The  trip 
from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Yosemite  offers  one  of  tke  finest  mountain  trips 
in  the  United  States  and  makes  a  delightful  break  in  the  rail  jour- 
ney from  East  to  West  or  from  West  to  East.  The  motor  ride  from 
Klamath  Falls  to  Medford,  Oreg.,  via  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
or  in  the  reverse  direction,  affords  an  exceptionally  interesting  trip. 
The  circle  motor  trips  from  Lund  or  Marysvale,  Utah,  to  include 
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Bryce  Canyon,  the  north  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Zion  National  Park,  through  practically  a  virgin  tourist  field  is 
destined  to  become  widely  known  and  largely  patronized,  for  in 
southern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona  are  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  works  of  nature ;  certainly  they  are  the  best 
exhibits  of  nature's  coloring  of  the  materials  of  the  earth.  The  new 
transmountain  road  in  Glacier  when  completed  will  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  traveler  to  break  the  cross-country  rail  trip  by  a  won- 
derful motor  trip  through  Glacier  Park.  There  are  many  existing 
oppotunities  along  this  line,  and  still  others  could  be  developed. 

By  offering  further  substantial  reductions  in  tariffs  during  the 
park  season  and  arranging  for  stop-overs  and  detours  at  certain 
points  to  connect  with  local  transportation  lines  covering  scenic 
points  of  interest  and  developing  more  convenient  connections  at 
certain  junction  points  the  railroads  have  a  very  fine  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  large  and  steady  summer  travel,  and,  in  lesser  degree, 
a  winter  travel  to  the  parks  that  will  prove  highly  profitable  and 
surprising  in  volume. 

TIME   NOT  ARRIVED   FOR   AIRPLANE   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  service  is  yearly  besieged  with  applications  for  permission  to 
install  airplane  service  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  and 
from  parks,  which,  during  the  past  year,  affected  Glacier,  Yellowstone, 
Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Zion,  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

I  am  not  clear  that  there  is  an  actual  need  for  such  means  of  trans- 
portation or  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  conduct  of  national-park 
development  in  all  cases,  but  beyond  all  I  do  not  believe  that  air  travel 
has  reached  a  state  of  perfection  to  justify  the  service  in  permitting 
its  use  for  passenger  service  in  the  parks.  In  fire  patrols  and  similar 
reconnoissance  work  the  plane  is  unquestionably  without  a  peer,  but 
it  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  as  yet  pos- 
sesses that  essential  element  of  safety  that  must  prevail  before  I 
can  recommend  its  use  for  tourist  transportation.  This  opinion  is 
based  not  onl}^  on  my  own  observations,  but  also  on  the  views  expressed 
by  men  experienced  in  the  field  of  flying  whom  I  have  consulted. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  uncertainty  which  still  attaches  to  flying 
I  refer  to  a  flight  made  into  Yosemite  Valley  while  I  was  there  in 
July.  At  one  time  negotiating  the  valley  w^as  considered  by  avia- 
tors to  be  practically  an  impossible  feat  because  of  its  great  depth 
and  extreme  narrowness.  During  the  past  several  years,  however, 
numerous  planes  have  made  safe  landings.  When  the  flight  men- 
tioned above  was  made  by  four  California  men  I  was  present  when 
they  effected  the  successful  take-off  and  left  the  park.  Less  than 
an  hour  later  word  came  to  me  that  the  machine  had  met  with  an 
accident  while  flying  up  the  broad  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  all  of 
the  occupants  killed. 

TEST  FLIGHTS  AT  GRAND  CANYON. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Park  indicates  a  stronger  need,  and  perhaps 
justification,  for  the  use  of  airplanes  than  any  other.  It  is  bisected 
by  the  mile-deep  canj^on,  and  to  go  from  the  w^ell-known  south  rim 
to  the  less  visited  but  highl}^  scenic  and  intensely  interesting  north 
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rim  requires  a  saddle-horse  trip  of  two  days,  which  only  tlie  expe- 
rienced trav(4er  is  equal  to.  A  plane,  of  course,  would  take  the  vis- 
itor f)om  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  few  minutes. 

Eecently  the  Army  Air  Service  cooperated  with  our  bureau  in 
determining-  the  feasibility  of  flying  over  the  canyon  and  vicinity,  as 
a  doubt  existed  as  to  Avhether  or  not  air  currents  would  make  the 
undertaking  unusually  hazardous.  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  Air 
Service,  left  No.gales.  Ariz.,  on  Mny  31  by  train,  stopping  at  Phoenix, 
I'rescott,  Ash  fork,  and  Williams  to  select  landing  fields,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gr:md  Canyon,  where  he  conferred  with  Supt.  Reaburn  and 
investigated  possible  sites  where  a  plane  could  land  and  take  off. 
While  several  were  found  near  the  canyon  which  Avould  have  proved 
suitable  after  some  clearing,  he  decided  to  make  the  base  for  his  test 
flights  at  Williams.  After  several  days  at  the  canyon  he  left  for 
Nogales,  which  he  reached  on  June  8. 

The  followins:  day  he  began  his  flights,  which  lasted  over  a  period 
of  14  days.  Altogether  he  went  into  the  air  14  times  for  a  total  flying 
time  of  22  houj/s  and  5  minutes.  He  found  it  no  more  difficult  to 
handle  the  plane  over  the  canyon  than  beyond  it.  As  a  result  of  his 
experience  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  commercial  flying  across  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  its  ^dcinity  is  feasible  and  practicable  with  the 
proper  type  of  plane.  While  the  air  near  the  canyon  walls  w^as  found 
somewhat  bumpy,  this  condition  could  be  overcome  by  flying  at  a 
sufficiently  high  altitude  with  landing  fields  not  closer' than  2  miles- 
from  the  rims. 

However,  until  the  present  element  of  risk  is  greatly  reduced  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  airplanes  should  be  seriously 
regarded  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  park  visitors.  The  time 
may  come  when  in  some  of  the  parks  at  least  we  may  permit  installa- 
tion of  flying  facilities  to  accommodate  the  touring  public,  but  the 
time  is  not  yet  here. 

HIKING  TRIPS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  effort  this  season  to  stimulate  foot  travel  in  the  parks — 
hiking  as  it  is  popularly  called — by  the  establishment  of  walking 
trips  on  definite  itineraries  from  central  starting  points  was  met  by 
a  ready  and  gratifying  response.  The  suggested  trips  were  taken 
up  enthusiastically.  It  has  been  apparent  that  many  of  our  visitors 
travel  on  too  restricted  a  schedule,  thereby  missing  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  portions  of  the  parks  which  an  extra  day  or  two 
would  bring  them.  If  they  come  by  train,  they  enter  the  park  one 
da}^  and  leave  after  they  have  followed  an  advertised  motor  trip; 
if  they  come  in  their  own  motors,  as  the  great  majority  do,  they 
motor  from  one  camping  place  to  another,  taking  in  the  sights  along 
the  road  or  staying  in  one  assigned  camping  place,  but  rarely  getting 
far  away  from  their  cars.  And  yet  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  one 
surrounded  with  so  many  opportunities  for  seeing  wonderful  scenes 
to  which  a  coniparatively  short  hike  would  take  them.  In  the  Grand 
Canyon,  arriving  in  the  morning  and  leaving  in  the  evening,  with  the 
choice  of  either  a  motor  ride  on  the  rim  or  a  hurried  mule-back  trip 
into  the  depths  of  the  gorge,  has  formed  the  conventional  one-day 
trip  for  many  years,  vet  for  miles  along  the  rim  are  points  of  vantage 
from  which  are  presented  an  everchanging  kaleidoscope  of  this  the 
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greatest  nia.^terpiece  of  erosion;  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  similar 
exciirsion.s  are  possible  from  the  well-esLablished  camps  that  will 
furnish  thrills  and  memories  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  Yosemite 
comparatively  few  visitors  stir  beyond  the  confines  of  the  \aliey, 
which,  wonderful  as  is  its  beauty  and  charm,  is  but  a  promise  of  the 
gorgeous  views  hidden  beyond  neighborino^  heights.  In  the  Yel- 
lowstone the  four  and  one-half  da^^  circle  trip  is  famous  throughout 
the  Avorld.  and  rightfully  so,  but  a  da\'  or  two  extra  ni  aie  ])ark 
would  give  the  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  beaten  track  to 
view  wonders  not  seen  by  the  casual  tourist.  And  so  it  is  in  the  other 
parks.  The  hinterland  is  terra  incognita,  except  to  the  few  who  by 
repeated  contact  have  learned  of  its  wonders  and  attractions  and 
yearly  sojourn  there  rather  than  wdiere  the  crowds  travel  day  by  day. 
l*erhaps  we  have  yet  to  learn  a  lot  from  foreign  countries  where 
Avell-developed  hiking  trips  are  among  the  most  popular  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation.-  This  may  be  because  there  the  choicest  ^-ccofry 
is  concentrated  in  comparatively  small  area,  easily  accessible,  while 
in  this  country  the  lar^e  areas  covered  by  our  parks  has  thus  far 
discouraged  hiking.  We  must,  liowever,  face  the  fact  that  the 
eventual  larger  enjoyment  of  our  parks  will  depend  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  footpaths  and  trails  away  from  the  beaten  paths  of  travel — 
away  from  the  necessary  main  arteries  for  motor  travel.  These 
latter  should  serve  merely  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  most  striking 
scenic  exhibits,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  park  the  uudisturljed  orin'tn-al 
wilderness  it  is.  To  this,  then,  Avill  lead  the  fooipaths  and  trails, 
opening  up  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature,  unspoiled  and  ever  young, 
lying  just  beyond. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  ALREADY  COMPETE  FOR  TRAVEL. 

A  most  significant  feature  in  connection  with  our  contemplation 
of  the  values  of  our  national-park  development  and  tourist  travel 
is  the  evidence  apparent  on  every  hand  of  strong  and  systematic 
campaigns  conducted  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries  to 
restore  their  one-time  large  tourist  travel.  This  has  been  freely  ])re- 
dicted.  Europe  has  always  realized  the  drawing  power  of  scenery 
and  has  sold  it  over  and  over.  One  country  vied  Avlth  another  in 
calling  attention  to  its  natural  exhibits.  Switzerland  with  its  re- 
markable Alpine  attractions  excelled  in  the  field  of  international 
advertising;  France  and  Italy  are  close  seconds.  Due  to  this  former 
publicity  Americans  knew  of  the  Matterhorn  long  before  they  had 
heard  of  the  excelling  grandeur  of  Mount  Rainier.  Even  now  fcAV 
know  that  the  Lafayette,  Mount  Eainier.  Yosemite,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Parks  contain  possibilities  for  winter  sport  that 
are  matchless  even  in  far-famed  Swiss  valleys. 

Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  Europe,  in  review  of  its 
available  resources,  proceeded  to  revive  this  highly-profitable  busi- 
ness from  America.  The  American  is  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
lover  of  travel.  He  spends  freely,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions 
that  annually  flowed  into  their  treasuries  from  this  source  could  not 
be  ignored.  Not  only  has  their  promotion  work  extended  to  elabo- 
rate advertising,  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  agencies 
and  tourist  bureaus  in  this  country.  And  despite  abnormal  condi- 
tions attending  the  close  of  the  war  in  practically  all  European 
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countries,  the  exodus  of  our  people  to  foreign  ports  was  started. 
All  such  travel  is  naturally  reflected  in  our  own  national-park  travel, 
although  not  yet  to  serious  disadvantage,  and  conclusively  indicates 
that  the  competition  of  Europe  for  this  business  must  be  met  by 
closer,  more  intelligent,  and  cooperative  national  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  our  own  national-park  activities.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  action.  We  must  compete  for  world  travel  as 
other  lands  are  doing. 

That  foreign  "visitors  are  taking  a  wholesome  interest  in  what  w^e 
have  to  offer  is  evident  from  the  increasingly  large  number  that 
annually  arrive  on  our  shores  and  include  the  parks  in  their  itin- 
eraries. The  Yosemite  during  the  last  winter  season  alone  registered 
visitors  from  23  foreign  countries.  A  single  geyser  of  the  Yellow- 
stone located  abroad  w^ould  be  heralded  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the 
supreme  wonders  of  the  earth.  Kilauea  transplanted  to  Italy  would 
be  the  mecca  of  continental  and  even  American  sightseers.  Any  one 
of  the  inspiring  waterfalls  of  the  Yosemite  located  in  Switzerland 
would  be  properly  worshipped  as  a  world  masterpiece.  And  im- 
agination can  not  encompass  the  possibilities  of  travel  were  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  the  giant  Sequoia  forests  situated  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Our  country  is  unapproachable  in  the  possession  of  the 
superlative  scenery  of  the  world. 

And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  awakened  world  interest  in  the 
conservation  and  exploitation  of  our  supreme  natural  possessions. 
The  influence  of  our  parks  has  reached  over  far  distant  waters,  and 
our  national  policy  in  setting  aside  our  parks  for  public  enjoyment 
and  our  methods  of  administration  have  been  closely  studied.  Our 
system  is  taken  as  a  model,  and  many  complimentary  observations 
are  frequently  encountered. 

Through  the  courteous  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State  I 
am  gradually  assembling  data  regarding  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign national  parks,  and  am  surprised  at  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  There  is  no  country  of  miportance  that  has  not  taken  some 
steps  toward  this  end.  Many  have  sent  representatives  to  inspect 
our  system.  For  instance,  this  summer  a  representative  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  spent  months  touring  our  major  parks, 
studying  their  characteristics  and  administration  as  a  groimdwork 
for  similar  developments  in  Japan.  Sweden  already  has  10  national 
parks.  I  have  not  seen  a  more  attractive  publication  anywhere  than 
that  published  by  the  Swiss  Republic  on  its  one  national  park — Der 
Schweizerische  National  Park — conducted  under  the  control  of  the 
Schweizerische  Naturschutzkommission,  or  Swiss  Nature  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  In  Greece  the  ministry  of  national  economy  has 
established  a  section  of  touring  and  exposition  among  wdiose  duties 
lies  the  protection  and  development  of  Greek  scenic  resources.  Par- 
ticular pride  has  been  taken  by  the  Argentine  Government  in  the 
establisliment  of  the  L'Iguazu  National  Park,  for  the  chief  purpose 
of  conserving  the  wonderful  falls  of  that  name,  double  falls  of  30 
meters  each  with  a  width  of  4,000  meters,  or  11  meters  higher  and 
2,400  meters  wider  than  our  Niagara.  The  excellent  national  parks 
of  Australia  and  -Canada  already  are  well  known.  A  particularly 
fascinating  report  on  the  conservation  of  scenic  and  liistoric  places 
in  China,  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior of  our  sister  Republic,  I  feel  should  be  printed.     It  reads: 
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China  has  as  yet  no  system  of  national  parks  established  by  law.  Of  recent 
years,  in  the  case  of  Peking,  for  instance,  certain  places  formerly  forbidden 
to  the  public  have  been  opened  up  and  made  into  places  of  recreation  for  the 
people  of  the  capital ;  in  the  case  of  others  the  bureau  of  streets  has  intrusted 
their  management  to  committees  of  merchants  and  literati ;  again  in  the  case 
of  still  other  places  which  are  public  property  these  have  been  improved  and 
branch  offices  of  the  bureau  of  streets  have  been  established  there.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  creation  of  similar  areas  in  the  Provinces  by  provincial 
assemblies  and  at  different  ports  has  been  in  the- main  similar  to  the  methods 
in  Peking.  As  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  attractions  of  the  country, 
the  many  natural  attractions  outside  of  the  capital  are  too  numerous  to  be 
enumerated  and  the  means  employed  for  their  conservation  have  been  diverse. 
In  some  cases  the  National  Government  has  taken  the  lead  in  setting  apart  these 
areas  and  in  other  cases  the  local  literati  have  conducted  public  movements  in 
this  connection.  Still  another  class  belong  to  various  monasteries  and  temples 
in  which  event  the  priests,  Buddhists,  and  Taoists  belonging  to  those  institu- 
tions, have  collected  funds  for  their  support.  But  whether  belonging  to  the 
National  Government  or  fostered  by  different  localities  or  religious  institutions 
the  regulations  appertaining  to  these  different  places  have  uniformly  been 
established  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and  have  been  communicated  to  the 
local  authorities  of  the  different  Provinces  and  to  the  public  bodies  thereof  for 
observance,  to  the  end  that  these  places  may  be  protected  and  handed  down 
to  posterity. 

This  brief  survey  gives  but  a  glimpse  of  foreign  activities  along 
national  park  lines,  and  of  international  interest  in  conservation  and 
development  of  scenic  and  historic  possessions.  Is  it  not  high  time 
that  we  come  to  a  more  intelligent  realization  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages we  hold,  and  expand  along  lines  necessary  to  maintain  our 
enviable  and  advantageous  position  among  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  further  stimulate  interest  in  what  the  national  parks  hold 
in  store? 

A  NATIONAL  TOURING  DIVISION. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  a  travel  or  touring  division  in  the  National  Park 
Service.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  many  advantages  and,  in 
fact,  necessity  of  such  a  division.  One  of  the  most  successful  and 
useful  activities  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  during 
the  war  period  when  it  was  in  charge  of  the  railroads  was  their 
bureau  of  service,  whose  remarkable  achievements  were  commented 
on  in  detail  in  my  1920  report.  Since  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  control  this  work  has  been  carried  on,  but  in  lesser  degree, 
with  excellent  results  by  a  bureau  maintained  in  Chicago  by  two 
western  railroads.  Foreign  countries  are  depending  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  tourist  industry  mainly  on  the  medium  of  national  sub- 
sidized tourist  bureaus  with  branch  offices  located  within  the  United 
States.  Only  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  touring  division 
under  the  National  Park  Service  can  we  hope  to  assume  a  similar 
aggressive  course  to  keep  our  travel  in  this  country.  In  this  work 
we  would  be  assured  of  the  cooperation  abroad  of  our  Consular 
Service  and  its  foreign  commercial  attaches.  But  it  will  take  central 
direction  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  await  us. 

Whether  or  not  a  touring  division  is  established  in  name  as  well 
as  in  fact,  the  service  is  now  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
of  meeting  adequately  the  evident  desire  of  the  public.  The  number 
of  inquiries  received  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Inquiries 
are  not  limited  alone  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  but  many 
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pre  relative  to  other  recreational  areas,  particularly  to  those  in  the 
East.  It  has  been  considered  g-ood  policy  to  answer  all  such  inquiries 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  it  often  takes  several  hours  of  research  work 
to  obtain  the  desired  information.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
possible  to  refer  letters  of  inquiry  to  other  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  answer,  but  the  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  general 
public  is  looking  to  the  National  Park  Service  to  answer  general  in- 
quiries regarding  travel. 

For  the  most  part  furnishing  such  information  is  necessarily  inci- 
dental to  the  duties  of  our  one  clerk  attending  to  the  distribution  of 
park  publications,  and  as  at  many  times  early  in  the  tourist  season 
as  many  as  200  or  300  letters  per  day  are  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  work  can  not  be  handled  expeditiously,  as  it  should  be.  A  na- 
tional touring  division  is  therefore  obviously  an  essential  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  service  and  should  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  clerks  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  requirements  efficiently  and 
satisfactorily.  Travel  data  for  the  whole  United  States  should  be 
compiled  and  kept  up  to  date  for  ready  reference.  The  division 
would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  not  only  to  individ- 
uals but  to  traA'cl  bureaus,  highway  associations,  and  like  organiza- 
tions. Authority  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  and  possibly  other  national  recreational  resources 
through  the  printing  of  such  essential  pamphlets  and  publications 
as  bear  directly  on  the  attractions  and  use  of  national  areas  should 
be  given  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  Congress,  and  neces- 
sary funds  should  be  made  available. 

FIRST  NATION >J.  CONFFRENCE  ON  S-TATE  PARKS. 

For  the  first  time  since  park  creation  became  a  public  question 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  preserve  choice  places  in  the  various  States 
and  under  State  control  as  centers  of  recreation,  health,  and  educa- 
tion met  in  national  conference  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  of  January.  This  conference  was  called  by  Gov. 
Harding  of  Iowa  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Over  half  the  States  had  representatives  present,  and  speakers  from 
almost  every  corner  of  the  United  States  appeared  on  the  program 
to  discuss  special  themes  of  nature  interest. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  follows : 

The  national  conference  on  parks,  assembled  in  Des  Moines,  .Tannary  10,  11, 
and  12,  1921,  npon  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  cooperation  vv^ith  the  National  Park  Service, 
declares  its  belief : 

1.  Thnt  public  park«^.  local,  county,  Stnto,  and  Nationnl,  nrp  nc^e^snry  for 
the  he^f  {^ox9]o\^wevt  of  nntviotism.  of  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  of 
business  and  civic  life  in  the  United  States. 

2.  That  such  parks  should  include  not  only  ample  and  organized  provision 
for  recre.ation.  but  also  for  the  preservation  in  their  natural  state  of  liberal 
arens  embracino;  the  varied  types  of  ]>rairie.  forest,  bike,  river,  and  mountain 
scenery  of  America.  a«:  well  as  the  natural  wonders  that  distinjrnisb  out*  country. 

3.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  our  Governments,  local,  county.  State,  and 
National,  to  continue  to  acquire  sites  suitable  for  recreation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  life,  until  eventually  there  shall  be  public  parks  within  easy  access 
of  all  the  peonle  of  our  Nation. 

To  facilitate  such  acquirement  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  park  laws  ol*  the  several  States  and  to  confer  with  the 
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executive  committee  of  the  national  conference  of  commissioners  on  uniform 
State  laws,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  model  drafts. 

4.  Tliat  this'  conference,  recognizing  the  fundamental  value  of  forest  recrea- 
tion, recommends  the  establishment  of  further  National,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  forests  and  that  the  recreational  use  of  such  areas  be  correlated  with 
similar  activities  in  other  publicly  owned  areas. 

5.  That  either  as  public  parks  or  monuments,  important  historic  sites  and 
trails  (both  Indian  and  colonial)  should  be  preserved,  marked,  and  maintained 
for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  this  and  future  generations. 

6.  That  all  public  parks,  already  acquired  or  later  to  be  set  aside,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  forever  dedicated  to  the  people  and  shall  be  held  inviolate  from 
commercial  use  and  private  gain. 

7.  That  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  wild 
life,  without  as  well  as  within  our  parks,  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  our 
generation,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  conservation  day — State  or 
National-^may  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of  developing  such  sentiment. 

8.  That  it  is  important  to  develop  a  great  system  of  intercity,  interstate,  and 
national  park  highways.  Along  these  and  other  routes  of  travel  it  is  desirable 
to  protect  wild  life,  especially  trees  and  wild  flowers,  and  to  restore  such  life 
wherever  it  has  been  despoiled.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  preserve  large 
and  characteristic  trees  along  the  highways  to  serve  as  memorials  of  the  past. 

9.  That,  as  a  means  of  cementing  all  park  interests  into  a  harmonious  whole 
and  to  provide  for  further  conference  and  exchange  of  ideas,  this  body  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  an  annual  meeting  of  this  character  and 
recommends  in  particular  the  organization  of  a  second  conference  on  parks  in 
1922 ;  in  pursuance  of  this  object  it  also  recommends  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee which  shall  have  power  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this 
second  conference.  ' 

10.  This  body  expresses  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  first  national  conference  on  parks,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  publication. 

11.  This  conference  hereby  expresses  its  grateful  appreciation  of  their  service 
to  all  who  have  made  this  conference  possible. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  national  conference  on  State  parks  will  have 
far-reaching  results.  The  State  park  movement,  already  so  auspi-' 
€iously  begun,  is  bound  to  grow  in  popularity  once  its  purposes  be- 
come generally  known,  and  the  time  will  come  when  a  State  park  will 
be  available  every  hundred  miles  or  so  up  and  down  the  entire  conti- 
nent, offering  not  only  some  particularly  choice  bit  of  local  native 
scenery  or  historic  accent  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  traveler  but  well- 
equipped  camping  places  that  will  provide  for  his  physical  comfort. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  a  number  of  States,  among  them 
Washington  and  Virginia,  which  have  no  State  parks,  placed  bills  for 
the  creation  of  such  parks  before  their  legislatures  at  their  last  ses- 
sion. California's  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $300,000 
for  the  purchase  of  Redwoods,  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties ; 
Wisconsin  has  set  aside  about  7,800  acres  of  forested  lake  and  river 
region  as  the  Northern  Lakes  Park;  and  the  Allegheny  Park  of 
about  50,000  acres  in  a  historic  and  picturesque  part  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been  established.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
developments  in  State  park  establishment  in  the  last  few  months. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Each  season  the  advantages  which  the  parks  offer  in  an  educational 
way  become  increasingly  apparent.  Probably  no  other  areas  offer 
such  fertile  fields  for  natural  history  exploration.  Here  the  results 
of  nature's  activities  remain  undisturbed.  One  interested  in  zoologj' 
can  select  no  better  spot  to  study  wdld  life  in  its  native  setting.  The 
imimals  are  almost  fearless,  for  hunting  in  no  form  is  permitted.     To 
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the  ornithologist  the  parks  offer  full  opportunity  to  observe  the 
habits  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  student  is  free  to  roam  at  will 
Avith  the  camera.  Nearly  all  the  parks  are  wild  flower  gardens ;  and 
while  promiscuous  gathering  of  bouquets  is  not  permitted,  visitors 
are  allowed  to  gather  a  few  flowers  of  the  most  abundant  varieties. 
Each  summer  special  permits  are  granted  to  responsible  botanists  to 
take  specimens  for  educational  purposes. 

NATURE   GUIDE  SERVICE. 

Like  other  quests  for  knowledge,  an  intelligent  study  of  nature  is 
greatly  assisted  by  direction.  Many  persons  who  visit  the  parks  are 
thoroughly  responsive  to  their  influences,  but  they  lack  the  incentive 
born  of  knowledge  to  delve  into  a  real  understanding  of  things.  It 
was  to  help  these  that  the  nature  guide  service  was  given  a  trial  in 
Yosemite  Park  in  the  1920  season  and  continued  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. As  before,  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Drs.  Henry  C.  Bryant 
and  Loye  H.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  several  of 
their  assistants.  The  favor  with  which  their  efforts  were  met  last 
year  was  gratifying,  but  the  success  of  their  work  the  past  season  was 
quite  remarkable.  The  program  again  included  lectures  and  camp- 
fire  talks  and  walks  afield  for  both  adults  and  children.  Thousands 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  without  cost  to  them  to 
learn  of  the  living  things  of  forest  and  field. 

In  Yellowstone  dail}^  lectures  on  its  natural  features  were  given  by 
Park  Naturalist  M.  P.  Skinner  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Rolfe,  and  many 
visitors  found  pleasure  and  instruction  in  trips  to  the  geyser  forma- 
tions under  the  guidance  of  several  specially  trained  park  rangers. 

In  Glacier  a  nature  guide  and  walking  trip  service  was  established 
under  special  permit  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Somes,  a  naturalist  of  wide  expe- 
rience in  and  knowledge  of  the  park.  Walking  tours  between  all 
hotels  and  chalets  and  other  points  of  interest  were  conducted  by 
nature  guides,  who  explained  the  geology,  geography,  flora,  and  fauna 
as  the  trips  progressed.  While  a  small  charge  was  made,  visitors 
received  this  new  service  with  enthusiasm. 

LE  CONTE  MEMORIAL   LECTURES. 

The  third  series  of  the  popular  Le  Conte  memorial  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California  extension  division  were 
given  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  proved  as  enjoyable  as  those  that  went 
before. 

Robert  Grant  Aitken.  astronomer  of  Lick  Observatory,  gave  three 
illustrated  lectures  on  "  Some  problems  of  astronomy."  Dr.  Aitken 
has  an  international  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  is  well  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  over  3,000  double  stars. 

Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  associate  professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  California,  delivered  three  lectures,  taking  as  his  sub- 
ject "  California  and  its  Makers  in  Literature,"  grouping  the  writers 
as  the  Argonauts,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Romancers. 

Ruliff  Stephen  Holway,  professor  of  physical  geography  in  the 
University  of  California,  delivered  the  last  of  the  series,  and  spoke 
on  the  "  Evolution  of  scenery  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,"  presenting  the 
geographical  characteristics  of  the  high  Sierra  in  a  manner  that 
enabled  the  layman  intelligently  to  understand  the  forces  involved 
in  the  creation  of  this  region. 
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OTHER   NATURE  STUDY. 


Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Dr.  P>ank  B.  Wynn,  its  presi- 
dent, the  Indiana  Nature  Study  Club  is  making  fine  progress  in  its 
program  covering  several  years'  work  to  popularize  mountain  climb- 
ing in  Glacier  National  Park.  Members  of  the  club  have  made  trips 
into  the  park  the  past  two  summers,  and  on  these  excursions  have 
systematically  charted  routes  of  ascent  to  the  various  peaks,  and 
have  placed  official  record  books  on  the  tops  of  the  most  important 
ones.  Full  data  is  being  kept  of  these  expeditions,  which  later  will  be 
compiled  and  made  available  for  the  public. 

Prof.  Alvin  G.  Whitney,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, conducted  a  Forest  and  Trail  Camp  in  Yellowstone  Park 
for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  beginning  July  1,  and  gave  instruction 
to  a  number  of  boys  on  natural  history  subjects. 

Classes  of  similar  nature  were  also  held  in  Glacier  .during  the 
summer  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Foster,  of  the  University  School,  Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


BOY   SCOUTS. 


The  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  national  parks  have 
already  been  recognized  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  fuller 
use  of  the  parks  is  being  made.  Among  the  larger  parties  of  Boy 
Scouts  visiting  the  parks  were  included  200  who  left  Clinton,  Iowa, 
on  June  20  by  automobile  and  visited  both  the  Wind  Cave  and  Yel- 
lowstone Parks.  Another  party  of  150  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
w^ith  Dr.  Charles  G.  Plummer,  in  charge,  made  a  very  enjoyable  visit 
to  Yellowstone  in  August.  A  third  party  of  105  scouts  from  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  toured  the  Yellowstone  about  the  same  time. 

All  Scouts  have  a  good  time  on  such  tiips,  living  in  the  open  as 
they  do,  but  in  addition  to  the  health  and  recreation  which  such  out- 
ings bring,  there  always  is  inseparably  connected  the  lasting  benefits 
of  visual  instruction  obtained  by  youth  while  in  actual  touch  with 
the  works  of  nature. 

A  UNIQUE   SCHOOL. 

The  advantages  offered  by  Lafayette  National  Park  and  its  en- 
virons for  biological  research  were  taken  advantage  of  the  past 
summer  by  the  Harpswell  Laboratory,  in  the  conduct  of  its  school 
at  Salisbury  Cove,  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.  Here  classes  were 
held  from  July  6  to  August  IT.  This  region  offers  unusual  facili- 
ties for  the  study  of  marine  life,  with  which  its  cold  waters  are  ex- 
traordinarily rich.  Here  may  be  taken  the  forms  found  on  rocky, 
surf-beaten  shores,  in  muddy  coves,  on  the  sea  bottom  at  varying 
depths  and  conditions,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  bays,  inlets, 
and  the  open  sea. 

PARK  MUSEUMS. 

Each  year  the  need  for  museums  in  the  parks  becomes  more  urgent 
with  the  repeated  and  multiplying  inquiries  of  visitors  regarding 
the  natural  features  and  objects  of  historical  value  found  in  the 
reservations.  In  certain  cases  museum  displays  show  what  the  parks 
have  to  offer  and  what  may  be  seen  there  by  the  observant  visitor; 
in  others  they  perform  an  even  more  important  office  of  supplement- 
ing the  attractions  of  the  parks  themselves. 
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In  this  latter  connection  I  particularly  have  in  mind  Mesa  Verde 
Park.  There  is  now  a  small,  almost  makeshift,  museum  where  ob- 
jects of  the  handiwork  of  the  prehistoric  builders  of  the  cliff  dwell- 
ings are  displayed.  A  new  fireproof  museum  should  be  promptly 
installed.  It  would,  in  fact,  constitute  a  national  asset  since  by  se- 
curing it  we  would  regain  many  of  the  archeological  finds  that 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  before  the  area  was  established  as  a 
national  park.  I  say  this  advisedly,  based  on  the  promises  already 
made  by  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  such  exhibits 
in  the  early  days.  One  lady  from  Durango,  Colo.,  has  promised  to 
return  her  substantial  collection  secured  in  the  past  as  soon  as  the 
museum  has  been  established ;  while  another  lady  from  Mancos  has 
off'ered  material  which  she  secured  on  eight  separate  visits  to  the 
ruins.  Dr.  Bethel,  vice  president  of  the  State  Museum  of  Colorado, 
has  advised  that  the  collection  under  his  charge,  the  largest  Mesa 
Yerde  collection  still  intact,  which  was  collected  in  the  "  pot  hunt- 
ing "  days  of  the  early  eighties,  has  so  many  duplicates  still  in  stor- 
age that  he  will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  have  these  at  least  returned 
for  installation  in  the  park  museum.  The  United  States  National 
Museum  will  also  cooperate  in  furnishing  interesting  available  ex- 
hibits that  have  been  taken  from  the  Mesa  Verde  region. 

Fortunately,  w^e  have  been  able  in  a  measure  to  lend  encourage- 
ment to  the  fine  work  which  Custodian  Pinkie}^  has  done  in  assem- 
bling a  collection  of  prehistoric  relics  of  local  discovery  at  Casa 
Grande  National  Monument  by  allotting  $1,200  for  the  construction 
of  a  small  combined  administration  and  museum  building.  Such 
a  structure  will  not  only  enable  him  to  display  these  interesting 
exhibits  to  advantage,  but  will  also  provide  him  with  office  space 
and  a  center  where  visitors  may  congregate. 

NATURE  AND   HISTORICAL   EXHIBITS. 

Good  progress  in  the  establishment  of  museums  was  made  in  Yel- 
lowstone and  Yosemite  Parks  this  year,  the  work  accomplished 
having  been  largely  performed  by  the  naturalists  of  these  parks. 
Although  exhibits  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  repre- 
sented a  wide  range  of  natural  features  of  these  two  big  parks,  and 
were. greatly  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  these  museums  w^as  to  aid  tourists  in 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the  geology  of  the  parks  and  to  assist 
them  in  identifying  flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  animals.  During  the 
summer  Mr.  Emerson  Hough,  the  writer,  who  has  spent  many  seasons 
in  the  Yellowstone,  became  intensely  interested  in  the  new  museum 
that  was  being  established  at  the  headquarters  of  that  park.  ^  He 
aided  the  work  by  practical  hints  and  many  valuable  suggestions. 
In  conversation  with  me  he  discussed  an  idea  which  contemplates 
the  addition  to  these  museums  of  historical  exhibits  illustrating  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  West  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  times  of  the  early  explorers.  For  instance,  a  transportation  ex- 
hibit would  include  an  ancient  travois  of  the  Indian,  the  early  pack 
saddle,  the  stagecoach,  old  snowshoes,  a  bicycle,  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  facilities  and  equipment  showing  the  changes  in  transporta- 
tion since  the  development  of  the  West  began. 
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This  idea  appealed  to  me  instantly,  and  I  hope  that  such  historical 
exhibits  as  may  be  appropriate  to  each  park  may  be  procured  and 
installed  soon.  ContrilDutions  of  objects  tor  the  historical  collections 
will  be  solicited  in  regions  about  the  parks  and  among  their  friends, 
and  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  all  who  aid  in  this  praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Natural 
History,  the  official  or^an  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, that  because  of  immediate  destruction  by  man  the  period  of 
the  age  of  mammals  as  a  whole  will  likely  have  closed  by  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  barely  30  years  away.  Such  a  prediction  is 
conducive  to  serious  reflection.  How  can  such  conditions  be  amelior- 
ated ?  Unquestionably,  the  only  sound  relief  lies  in  a  well-established 
and  well-directed  system  of  National  and  State  game  preserves 
in  which  wild  life  finds  absolute  sanctuary.  And  good  beginnings 
have  already  been  made.  It  is  in  this  particular  niche  of  national 
and  popular  conservation  that  the  national  parks  find  one  of  their 
most  satisfying  opportunities.  It  is  true  that  the  parks  comprise 
only  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  country's  area,  but  the  complete  and 
absolute  protection  afforded  the  wild  life  within  their  boundaries 
insures  a  supply  that  is  subjected  only  to  possible  depletion  by  nat- 
ural conditions.  It  is  only  when  the  game  is  driven  by  hunger  and 
other  accompaniments  of  rigorous  winters  that  the  safeguards  es- 
tablished within  the  park  areas  are  rudelj^  shattered,  and  sometimes 
the  work  of  years  undone.  In  this  assertion  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  hungry  Yellowstone  elk  which 
occurred  winter  before  last ;  with  feed  scarce  in  the  park,  the  animals 
naturally  drifted  over  the  northern  boundary  line  in  search  of  sus- 
tenance with  the  result  that  too  liberal  State  game  laws  permitted 
them  to  be  killed  by  the  thousands.  And  right  here  we  can  put  our 
finger  on  the  requirement  necessary  to  make  park  conservation  meas- 
ure up  to  its  fullest  possible  extent,  namely,  their  effectiveness  as  game 
sanctuaries  depends  largely  on  the  measure  of  cooperation  received 
from  adjoining  States  in  the  way  of  adequate  laws  and  preserves  to 
afford  protection  to  those  animals  which  drift  outside  the  parks. 

In  some  States  this  cooperation  has  been  extended  with  most 
gratifying  results,  notably  in  Zion  National  Park,  Utah,  and  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  Wash.  With  well-studied  game  laws  promul- 
gated and  maintained  by  States  containing  park  areas,  a  supply  of 
game  for  hunters  will  be  assured  which  will  be  well-proportioned 
each  3^ear,  and  quickly  verify  the  wisdom  of  such  moves. ^ 

REBUILDING  THE  YELLOWSTONE  ELK   HERDS. 

It  was  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  climatic  conditions 
in  Yellowstone  during  the  past  winter  were  a  reversal  of  those  that 
prevailed  the  preceding  season.  Unusually  mild  weather  was  ex- 
perienced nearly  the  entire  season,  and  this  permitted  the  elk,  deer, 
and  antelope  to  sustain  themselves  on  the  natural  feed  grown  under 
equally  favorable  summer  conditions.     Considerable  hay  was  also 

^  See  p.  178. 
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fed  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  animals  to  remain  in  the  park 
where  they  would  be  safe  from  hunters.  As  a  result  the  elk  herds, 
which  had  become  seriously  reduced  in  numbers  through  the  hunting 
campaign  of  the  previous  winter,  were  able  to  make  marked  prog- 
ress in  reestablishing  themselves.  To  aid  them  further  in  their 
climb  back  from  the  brink  of  extinction  it  was  concluded  not  to 
consider  applications  for  these  animals  for  restocking  purposes 
throughout  the  country  during  this  past  season. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

In  the  past  few  years  Yellowstone  has  assumed  the  somewhat 
unique  position  of  being  a  distributing  center  for  certain  animals 
which  had  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  permitted  numbers  of  them 
to  be  shipped  to  Federal  and  State  preserves  and  municipal  zoo- 
logical parks.  Elk  from  the  park  have  already  gone  to  25  States 
and  Canada  for  propagation  purposes,  and  this  does  not  include 
those  given  to  zoological  gardens.  In  practically  all  instances  the 
animals  have  thrived  and  multiplied,  although  in  several  cases  they 
were  apparently  unwisely  placed  in  regions  too  thickly  settled,  thus 
causing  some  trouble  to  farmers.  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  allow 
deer  or  antelope  to  be  taken  from  the  park,  as  their  numbers  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  this  action.  Bears,  principally  those  of  the  black  ' 
variety,  are  now  gracing  cages  in  a  number  of  city  parks,  as  they 
are  fairly  numerous  in  Yellowstone.  The  grizzly  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  scarce.  At  times  it  has  also  been  possible  to  give 
away  families  of  beaver,  and  these  interesting  animals  have  been 
captured  and  shipped  with  encouraging  success. 

What  to  do  with  surplus  buffalo  in  Yellowstone  has,  however,  at 
last  become  an  important  question.  With  a  herd  of  over  500,  not 
including  the  wild  herd  of  100  or  more  roaming  the  hills,  the  future 
welfare  of  the  animals,  not  to  speak  of  good  business  practice,  dic- 
tates that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  eliminate  the  fairly  large 
number  of  surplus  bulls.  A  number  of  them  have  been  donated  to 
municipal  parks  without. cost,  except  for  the  expense  of  capturing, 
crating,  and  shipping,  but  the  demand  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
supply.  Certainly  no  opportunity  should  be  overlooked  for  utilizing 
these  buffalo  where  intelligent  bona  fide  effort  is  being  made  to 
propagate  the  species,  but  at  their  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
park  it  undoubtedly  will  be  necessary  shortly  to  take  other  steps 
to  reduce  their  number. 

GAME   PATROL   ESTABLISHED    IN   MOUNT   McKINLEY. 

Since  its  establishment  by  Congress  early  in  1917  and  up  to  July  1 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  has  been  without  funds,  and  con- 
sequently without  an  organization  to  administer  it.  As  a  result  un- 
warranted killings  of  caribou  in  the  large  herds  ranging  there  have 
been  reported  as  going  on  practically  unhindered,  except  for  such 
restraints  as  could  be  imposed  by  the  several  game  wardens  of  the 
Territor}^  with  a  vast  area  to  cover.  However,  with  an  initial  appro- 
priation"^ which  became  available  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  it  has 
been  possible  to  appoint  a  superintendent  who  will  gradually  have 
needed  assistants,  and  it  is  noAV  confidently  expected  that  poaching  will 
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be  greatty  reduced  and  soon  entirel}^  eliminated.  The  present  super- 
intendent is  an  old-timer  in  that  region  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  park  and  the  wild  life,  which  insures  an  alert  and  intelli- 
gent game  patrol  in  the  park. 

PLACING  ELk  IN  YOSEMITE. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  plan  of  introducing  elk  in  Yosemite 
Park  which  was  recently  undertaken.  While  this  animal  is  not 
naturally  native  to  the  region,  it  has  been  possible,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  California  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  place 
a  small  herd  in  the  valley  for  the  pleasure  and  education  of  visitors, 
and  also  in  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately  increase  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  be  possible  to  liberate  a  number  of  them.  This  is  not 
the  Rocky  Mountain  species  such  as  is  found  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
but  the  valley  elk,  whose  original  habitat  was  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  vicinity. 

BEST   FISHING   PRESERVES. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  service  to  make  the  national  parks  the  best  fishing- 
preserves  in  the  world,  and  to  this  end  I  am  verj^  happy  to  say  that 
Ave  have  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  the  fish  and  game  commissions  of  a  number  of  States 
in  which  parks  are  located.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  cul- 
tural stations  in  two  of  the  parks,  namely  Yellowstone  and  Glacier, 
and  in  the  former  a  branch  hatchery  will  be  established  early  next 
season  in  the  northeast  section  near  Soda  Butte,  which  will  permit 
more  effective  work  in  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  native  trout 
in  the  waters  of  this  region. 

Crater  Lake  affords  a  good  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  artificial  stocking.  AVhereas  some  years  ago  fish  were  un- 
known in  this  wonderful  body  of  water,  it  is  now  possible  for  the 
angler  to  generally  catch  his  limit  within  a  short  time,  and  they  are 
usually  big  ones,  too. 

In  some  of  the  parks  like  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  fishing  in  the 
streams  near  main  roads  and  centers  of  travel  is  likely  to  become 
poor  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  as  it  is  here  that  the  majority  of 
people  cast  their  lines  because  of  ready  accessibility.  However,  if  the 
fisherman  wants  to  increase  his  chances  for  real  sport  and  arranges  to 
get  into  the  back  country  away  frpm  the  beaten  paths  of  travel  his 
efforts  are  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  success. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  FIELD  WORK. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument  have  again  proven  popular  fields  for  archeological  re- 
search. 

In  the  Chaco  the  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  centered  its  work  on  the  ruin  Chettro  Kettle.  A  further 
ruin,  Casa  Einconada,  is  also  included  in  its  permit  from  the  De- 
partment. 

A  second  and  highly  gratifying  project  in  that  monument  is  that 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Avhich  has  undertaken  a  five- 
year  program  of  excavation  in  the  ruins  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo 
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del  Arroyo.  This  expedition  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Neil  Judd  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  last  year  completed  a  reconnoissance 
survey  of  the  ruins  of  the  Southwest  for  the  society. 

In  the  Mesa  Verde  the  Smithsonian  Institution  continued  its  co- 
operative work  on  the  excavation  and  repair  of  the  many  remark- 
able ruins.  The  work,  as  heretofore,  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  From  time  to  time  the  remarkable  cliff 
dwelling  ruins  have  been  explored  and  repaired,  but  not  until  com- 
paratively recently  have  the  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  Mesa  received 
attention.  The  conclusion  has  now  been  reached  that  these  housed  a 
larger  population  than  the  cliff  dwellings.  The  mounds  indicating 
these  buildings  take  several  forms,  and  as  a  rule  are  associated  in 
villages  or  clusters.  The  important  problem  for  the  archeologist 
is  to  uncover  these  mounds  and  determine  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ings, whether  all  were  habitations  or  whether  some  were  devoted  to 
ceremonial  or  other  public  use. 

During  1916  Dr.  Fewkes  excavated  what  had  been  called  Far  View 
Mound.  Three  months'  excavation  of  this  mound  transformed  it 
into  a  rectangular  pueblo  113  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  with  four 
sacred  and  many  secular  rooms.  During  his  brief  working  season  in 
the  park  this  year  excavation  of  another  mound  not  far  distant  from 
Far  View  House  was  started,  which  indicates  that  its  concealed 
structure  architecturally  has  no  resemblance  to  Far  View  House, 
but  belongs  to  a  type  hitherto  not  recognized  on  the  Mesa.  This 
structure,  Dr.  Fewkes  relates,  is  not  a  pueblo  but  a  massive,  walled 
circular  town  with  three  subterranean  sanctuaries  or  kivas,  with  a 
large  cemetery  situated  on  the  south  side.  Before  returning  to 
Washington  Dr.  Fewkes  made  brief  examinations  of  a  number  of 
the  many  mounds  in  the  vicinity  and  found  considerable  variety  of 
structure.  The  field  in  the  Mesa  Verde  is  rich  in  promise,  and 
thoroughly  to  excavate,  explore,  and  study  the  ruins  in  this  park 
alone  will  provide  many  seasons'  work,  interesting  and  profitable 
to  those  interested  in  archeology. 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

MOTION=PICTURE   FILM. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  requests  for  the  loan  of  motion- 
picture  film  were  received  during  the  year,  but  owing  to  the  small 
supply  available — 65  reels — only  241  requests  could  be  complied 
with.  Thirty-five  reels  were  loaned  for  periods  of  from  four  to 
eight  months,  including  two  reels  loaned  to  Mildred  Leo  Clemens 
for  lecture  tour  of  England,  three  reels  loaned  to  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune for  showing  in  Paris,  France,  and  two  reels  loaned  for  showing 
in  Japan.  One  request  for  film  was  received  from  China,  which 
could  not  be  filled.  Borrowers  of  film  pay  transportation  charges  in 
both  directions. 

Seventy-one  permits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the  parks 
were  issued. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

About  700  lantern  slides  were  available  for  circulation.  One 
hundred  and  forty-seven  requests  were  received  for  slides,  but  only 
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Photograph  by  A.  E.  Demaray. 

A.     CANYON    FROM    THE    NORTH     RIM. 
Looking  down  on  Deva  and    Brahma  Temples  from  Bright  Angel  Point. 


m 


Photograph  by  El  Tovar  Studio. 

B.     THE   KAIBAB    SUSPENSION    BRIDGE. 

420  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  suspended  56  feet  above  low  water. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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A.     CONTROL    OF    TRAFFIC   IN   YOSEMITE  VILLAGE   IS  A   PROBLEM. 


Photograph  by  A.  C.  Pillsbury. 

B.     OVER  40,000  CAMPERS   ENJOYED   THE   PUBLIC  CAMPS  ALONG  THE  MERCED 

RIVER. 


YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK. 
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A.     TOBOGGANING   AND   SKIING   ARE   POPULAR    SPORTS, 


B.     DOBBIN   AND   THE   SLEIGH    PROVIDE     DIVERTING    ENTERTAINMENT. 
WINTER    SCENES-YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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FLYING   OVER   BRYCE   CANYON,    UTAH. 
Note  people  standing  in  road  in  foreground  and  public  car.p  ar.ong  trees  on  the  rir 


LOOKING   EAST  UP   INNER  GORGE    WHERE    CATARACT    CANYON    ENTERS 
GRAND   CANYON. 
View  taken  while  flying  at  6,000  feet  above  the  rim. 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Photographs  by  H.  Bullen. 
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53  requests  could  be  filled.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  slides  were  used  in  filling  these  requests,  and  as  200  slides  were 
loaned  out  for  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months,  each  of  the 
remaining  slides  in  stock  was  loaned  on  an  average  of  six  times 
during  the  year. 

Miss  Chapin's  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City,  was  continuously 
supplied  with  lantern  slides  during  the  school  term  for  illustrating 
their  study  course  on  the  national  parks. 

The  demands  for  both  film  and  slides  for  educational  purposes 
is  far  greater  than  the  service  can  meet  with  its  limited  material. 
Indeed,  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  we  must  discourage 
applications  for  this  material  instead  of  stimulating  inquiries. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  service  has  about  3,000  photographs  available  for  loaning, 
practically  all  of  these  coming  to  us  by  donation.  Requests  for  pho- 
tographs were  received  from  over  125  sources  and  over  1,000  pho- 
tographs were  loaned  during  the  year.  Requests  from  abroad  came 
from  the  Tasmanian  Government,  Australia,  one  from  an  author, 
and  one  from  a  magazine  in  Germany;  one  from  a  publisher  in 
Switzerland;  and  one  from  a  magazine  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 
Several  photographic  enlargements  showing  scenes  in  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  were  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  American  am- 
bassador for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department  the  service  furnished  two 
sets  of  nine  photographic  enlargements  each  of  park  scenes;  one 
set  for  the  American  Army  room  in  the  French  National  War 
Museum,  Paris,  and  one  for  the  American  exhibit  in  the  new  Belgian 
Royal  War  Museum  in  Brussels. 

Many  photographic  enlargements  of  park  views  were  made  for 
individuals  who  gladly  paid  the  photographer's  charges.  One  of 
these  individual  requests  was  from  Consul  General  George  E.  Ander- 
son, of  the  Americs^n  Consular  Service,  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  for 
whom  we  had  made  at  his  expense  three  enlargements  of  Yellowstone 
Park  scenes.  Mr.  Anderson  has  distributed  a  number  of  our  park 
pamphlets  in  England  and  in  Holland. 

Sets  of  large  photographs  were  assembled  for  four  exhibits  and  our 
traveling  exhibit  of  25  pictures  is  still  with  the  extension  division  of 
the  Indiana  State  University,  who  have  circulated  it  through  the 
State  the  past  three  years. 

A  further  demand  for  national  park  pictures  is  evidenced  hj  10 
requests  for  electrotypes  from  plates  used  in  official  publications. 
Forty-four  electrotypes  were  made  by  a  local  electrotyping  company 
from  our  plates  at  the  expense  of  the  borrowers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Because  of  the  demands  for  our  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets, 
record  editions  were  printed  as  follows:  Yosemite,  50,000;  Yellow- 
stone, 40,000 ;  Grand  Canyon,  40,000 ;  Mount  Rainier,  20,000 ;  Glacier, 
20,000;  Rocky  Mountain,  18,000;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  18,000; 
Crater  Lake,  15,000;  Mesa  Verde,  12,000;  Hot  Springs,  10,000;  and 
Wind  Cave,  10,000. 
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The  demand  for  the  pamphlets  in  the  parks  is  such  that  only  those 
visitors  who  request  a  copy  are  supplied.  An  equally  heavy  demand 
is  made  on  the  Washington  office,  requests  coming  from  automobile 
clubs,  highway  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus, 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  who  are  planning  or  have  decided  on 
park  trips. 

Funds  were  donated  for  the  printing  of  a  rules  and  regulations 
pamphlet  for  Lafayette  National  Park,  and  an  edition  of  20,000 
printed. 

The  Manual  for  Motorists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  re- 
issued and  an  edition  of  15,000  printed. 

The  Manual  for  Railroad  Tourists,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
was  enlarged  to  include  time-tables  for  all  park  four  and  one-half 
day  tours.  It  was  issued  in  new  form  similar  to  a  railroad  time- 
table folder  and  an  edition  of  32,000  was  printed.  This  manual  is 
very  popular  with  Yellowstone  tourists,  as  space  is  provided  for  them 
to  keep  accurate  check  of  their  park  tour. 

The  printing  of  the  third  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio, 
which  had  been  indefinitely  suspended  during  the  preceding  year, 
w^as  made  possible  for  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  by  authorization  to  complete  the  plating  of 
new  type  pages.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  this  publication,  no  copies 
were  ordered  for  the  service.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
printed  an  edition  of  several  thousand  copies,  which  are  for  sale  by 
his  office  for  $1  a  copy.  The  portfolio  is  issued  only  in  cloth-bound 
form  and  is  acknowledgedly  one  of  the  handsomest  publications 
printed  by  the  Cxovernment. 

Birds  of  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument  and  the  Neigh- 
boring Region,  Arizona,  by  H.  S.  Swarth,  and  a  contribution  from 
the  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the  University  of  California, 
was  issued  late  in  1920.  It  is  a  sale  publication  under  the  control 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  is  sold  for  10  cents  a  copy. 

Several  of  the  special  park  publications,  which  are  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  were  correctq4  and  new  editions 
printed.  These  included  Geysers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Fossil  Forests  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  Mount  Rainier 
and  its  Glaciers.  Other  special  publications  were  again  reprinted 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  flora 
of  Glacier  National  Park  by  Paul  C.  Standley.  This  is  a  technical 
paper  prepared  from  data  collected  by  Dr.  Standley  in  Glacier  Park 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service.  It  is  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  50  cents  a  copy.  Dr.  Standley 
has  also  prepared  a  popular  account  of  the  plants  of  Glacier  Park, 
which  eventually  is  to  be  issued  by  this  service. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
all  the  park  superintendents  were  furnished  a  supply  of  the  avail- 
able sale  publications  relating  to  their  park  for  sale  direct  to  park 
visitors,  the  superintendents  remitting  receipts  from  sales  direct 
to  him.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  a  sale  stock  of  the  park  topographic  maps  was  furnished 
the  superintendents.  Receipts  from  sales  are  remitted  direct  to  the 
Geological  Survey. 
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A  number  of  important  manuscripts  which  this  service  has  ac- 
cepted for  publication  couhl  not  be  sent  to  the  printer  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  These  include  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Plants  of 
Glacier  Park,  by  Paul  C.  Standley,  above  referred  to ;  the  Le  Conte 
Memorial  Lectures,  1919  series,  by  William  PVederick  Bade  and 
Francois  P2.  ^latthes;  Mammals  and  Birds  of  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Paik,  by  Walter  P.  Taylor  and  William  T.  Shaw;  and  The 
Canyon  and  Painted  Cliffs  of  Zion  National  Park,  a  Story  of  their 
Origin,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lee.  All  of  these  manuscripts  are  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  parks  and  should  be  published 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  When  printed  they  will  be  sale  publi- 
cations under  the  control  of  the  Supeiintendent  of  Documents. 

The  University  of  California  has  completed  its  survey  of  the 
natural  history  of  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  manuscript  and 
illustrations  are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  university  has 
offered  the  completed  manuscript,  Avhich  cost  over  $9,000  in  prepa- 
ration, to  the  service  for  publication  as  one  of  its  series  of  park  pub- 
lications. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  scien- 
tific as  well  as  popular  knowledge  to  the  park.  Whether  it  should 
be  accepted  without  some  assurance  of  early  publication  is  a  ques- 
tion. Last  year,  with  an  allotment  of  $21,000  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  charge  certain  printing  direct  to  the  park 
funds.  This  year,  with  an  equally  heavy  demand  for  printing,  the 
service  has  been  allotted  but  $16,000.  Contributions  from  private 
sources  for  the  printing  of  special  pamphlets  can  be  accepted  by 
the  department ;  this  opens  a  very  interesting  opportunity  for  public 
service  to  individuals  and  organizations. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK. 

An  event  of  outstanding  importance  in  national-park  historj^  was 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  HaAvaii  National  Park,  which  was  accom- 
j)lished  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  July  9  on  the  rim  of  the 
living  crater,  Halemaumau.  A  party  of  tourists  from  the  mainland, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Brooklyn  Daity  Eagle,  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  park  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  and  it  was  largely 
because  of  their  enthusiastic  aid  and  tremendous  interest  in  this  park 
and  the  park  system  generally  that  the  dedication  event  was  such  a 
success.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  invitation  to  assist  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  which  was  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  its 
reply  are  printed  here : 

THE   .SICCKETAKY    OF   THE   JXTEUJOK    TO   THE  EAGLE. 

The  two  nationul  jKirk  toiirs  contliicted  by  tlie  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle — the  1919 
tour  opening  a  new  interpark  highway  and  last  year's  tonr  assisting  in  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies  of  the  (Jrand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona — have  played 
an  important  iiart  in  making  known  to  our  eastern  citizens  the  great  scenic 
reservations  of  the  West — our  national  ])arks.  These  tours  have  resulted  in  a 
keener  understanding  and  a  finer  friendship  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

We  are  now  plainn"ng  to  dedicate  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  Territory  of 
Haw^aii.  If  the  P>rooklyn  Eagle  could  arrange  to  conduct  a  party  of  travelers  to 
the  islands  in  June  to  assist  in  the  dedicatory  exercises,  they  would  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  view  the  wonders  of  our  farthermost  w-estern  na- 
tional park;  including  Kilauea's  Lake  of  Everlasting  Fire,  and  to  extend  that 
spirit  of  friendship  and  understanding  so  notable  in  other  P^agle  tours  to  our 
island  brothers.     I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  response. 
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THE    eagle's    reply. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  is  happy  to  accept  your  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  official  ceremonies  dedicating  the  Hawaiian  National  Park.  We  are  grati- 
fied at  your  acknowledgment  of  the  puhlic  service  rendered  by  the  Eagle'.^ 
national-park  tours  of  the  past  two  seasons. 

The  tour  we  shall  now  organize  will  embody  even  larger  opportunities  for 
beneficent  contact  betAveen  widely  scattered  parts  of  our  population.  We  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  visit  Zion  National  Park,  Utah,  and  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park,  Oreg.,  and  to  enjoy  again  the  unmatched  beauties  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  Glacier  National  Parks.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  elforts  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  your  department,  with  w^hich  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  coop- 
erate, Americans  are  at  last  beginning  to  appreciate  that  their  own  country  is 
the  world's  greatest  wonderland. 

Speakers  at  the  dedication  of  the  park  included  Mr.  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  who  represented  Gov.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii ;  Mr.  A.  O.  Burkland,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  represented  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  Mr. 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  leader  and  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  party. 
Dr.  Milton  Rice,  president  of  the  Hilo  Board  of  Trade,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  On  behalf  of  the  governor  Mr.  Thurston  de- 
livered the  deeds  of  the  park  lands  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Burkland,  who 
accepted  them  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  park  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  Mr.  Burkland  said : 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  people  have  never  before  acquired  a  playground 
which  has  so  many  tremendous  imssibilities  as  this  one,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  United  States  Government  realizes  tlie  value  of  the  gift. 

In  the  two  largest  active  volcanoes  in  the.  world,  Kilauea  and  Mukuaweowoo, 
this  park  has  an  unsurpiu^jsed  field  for  scientific  study.  Connect  the  highest 
island  mountain  mass,  Mauna  Loa.  with  the  sea  by  an  automobile  road  havijic; 
rest  houses  at  various  altitudes,  and  visitors  can  ascend  from  tropical  jungles  ar 
the  seashore  to  Arctic  snows  at  the  summit,  each  finding  within  a  few  hours" 
ride  the  altitude  and  climate  most  desired. 

When  one  realizes  that  within  the  Ilavvaii  National  Park  there  are  opportuni 
ties  for  recreation  for  all  of  the  people  seeking  rest  from  everyday  toil,  no  matter 
what  their  inclinations  may  be,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  National  Park  Service  are  more  than  delighted  to  act  as  custodians 
of  this  newest  link  in  the  chain  of  our  Nation's  pleasure  grounds? 

Mr.  Kaltenborn  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  wonders  of 
the  park  and  made  a  brilliant  appeal  in  the  interest  of  its  care  and 
development.  After  the  dedication,  a  banquet  was  tendered  the  visi- 
tors at  the  Volcano  House.  Speaking  at  this  affair,  Prof.  T.  A. 
Jaggar,  head  of  the  volcano  research  work  in  the  park,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  scientific  results  in  volcanolog^^  attained  since  the 
Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  was  formed  many  years 
ago. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Thurston  and 
Prof.  Jaggar  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  establish  the 
Hawaii  National  Park,  and  that  it  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
they  should  have  been  able  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  dreams. 

Prof.  Jaggar's  he'adquarters  and  laboratories  are  in  the  park  area, 
and  here  he  edits  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano 
Observatory,  which  in  each  issue  treats  of  subjects  affecting  the 
natural  features  of  the  park.  Recently  Prof.  Jaggar  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  vivid  description  of  the  park  areas  in  connection  with  a 
map,  a  bit  of  cooperation  that  we  yerj  deeply  appreciate. 
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COOPERATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  continued  increase  in  tourist  travel  has  been  accompanied  by 
serious  problems  in  sanitation,  affecting  all  health  matters.  This 
may  be  more  readily  realized  Avhen  it  is  understood  that  the  largest 
increase  in  visitors  is  among  those  who  come  in  their  own  motor 
cars  and  camp  out  in  the  open.  In  view  of  conditions,  conferences 
held  between  representatives  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  resulted  in  the  latter  organiza- 
tion undertaking  a  thorough  investigation  into  every  ramification 
of  sanitation  as  it  enters  into  the  health  of  the  traveling  public  in 
the  various  parks.  During  the  year  exhaustive  examinations  have 
been  carried  on  by  their  sanitarj^  engineers  in  the  Yosemite,  Mount 
Eainier,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  and  the  Yellowstone.  The  work 
consisted  in  examination  of  means  for  the  protection  of  water  sup- 
plies, disposition  of  garbage  and  sewage,  inspection  of  milk  and 
other  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  commodities  are  handled, 
camp  sanitation,  and  the  extermination  of  the  mosquitos  to  prevent 
malaria.  Plans  have  also  been  formulated  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  facilities  to  meet  the 
demands  for  some  years  to  come,  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
in  travel  during  the  past  few  years. 

An  important  contribution  to  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon 
from  a  public-health  standpoint  has  been  the  all-year  contract  medi- 
cal service  arranged  for  in  those  parks  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
after  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  secure  permanent  resident 
physicians. 

in  the  development  of  clinics  in  the  new  free  bathhouse  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  that  service,  as  part  of  its  campaign  for  the  inter- 
state control  of  venereal  diseases,  has  studied  the  present  and  probable 
needs  of  that  institution,  and  through  its  contribution  of  expert  sani- 
tarians, physicians,  and  other  personnel,  materials,  and  supplies,  the 
bathhouse  has  been  established  on  a  plan  where  it  may  well  serve  as 
a  world  model. 

The  excellent  cooperation  afforded  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  national-park  sanitation  has  written  a  fine  chapter  into  the  history 
of  the  activities  of  that  organization  and  should  be  reassuring  to 
the  public  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  safeguard  their  health 
and  comfort  while  visiting  the  parks  and  monuments. 

FIGHTING  PARK  FOREST  FIRES. 

Of  incalculable  benefit  has  been  a  contingent  fund  of  $25,000  placed 
to  our  credit  by  Congress  for  fire -fighting  purposes  in  the  parks. 
Not  only  has  this  enabled  us  to  fight  all  blazes  without  diminishing 
our  park  appropriations,  but  the  very  knowledge  that  our  funds  for 
the  regular  park  work  need  not  be  affected  has  been  doubly  reassur- 
ing. In  years  when  many  large  fires  have  occurred,  as  happened  in 
Glacier  during  the  dry  year  of  1919,  the  chaos  and  disorder  result- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  using  vitally  needed  park  moneys  for  fight- 
ing the  fires,  and  requiring  the  stopping  of  important  road  and  trail 
Avork  and  disbanding  of  skilled  working  crews,  were  little  short  of 
disheartening,  for  when  a  fire  breaks  out  all  other  work  must  be 
subordinated  to  that  of  extinguishing  it.    Out  of  an  $85,000  appro- 
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priation  for  Glacier  Park  work  during  1919  we  had  to  spend  nearly 
$70,000  of  park  funds  for  fire  fighting-,  and  when  this  amount  was 
restored  through  deficienc}^  appropriation  by  Congress  during  the 
following  winter  the  entire  preceding  working  season  had  been  lost. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  fires  occur  only  in  the  summer 
months,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  wdiich 
in  our  northern  forested  parks  constitutes  also  the  main  tourist  season 
and  our  only  working  season. 

Fortunately,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  few  fires  were  reported  in 
the  parks  this  year,  the  most  disastrous  blaze  occurring  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park,  where  creAvs  fought  for  days  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
into  the  wonderful  sequoia  groves  before  it  was  finally  subdued. 
Although  most  fires  occur  through  unavoidable  causes,  such  as  light- 
ning, sparks  from  passing  locomotives,  and  sometimes  combustion, 
this  particular  blaze  was  caused  by  careless  campers,  who  thought 
they  had  thorough^  extinguished  their  camp  fires — but  hadn't.  It 
is  not  thought  that  our  expenditures  for  fire  fighting  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  will  run  beyond  $10,000 ;  next  year  they  may  again  run 
to  ten  times  that  amount,  as  in  1919. 

NEW  PARK  PROJECTS. 

That  the  value  and  importance  of  national  parks  are  recognized 
both  nationally  and  locally  is  yearly  emphasized  by  the  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  having  for  their  purpose  the  setting 
aside  of  areas  rich  in  scenery  or  containing  some  unusual  natural 
features.  Man}^  of  these  projects  are  known  to  have  merit,  but  there 
are  many  phases  that  enter  into  consideration  of  their  availability 
for  national  park  development.  All  must  be  investigated  before  a 
complete  and  thorough  report  can  be  made  to  Congress.  Projects 
proposed  during  the  year  in  bills  presented  to  Congress  covered  the 
establishment  of  the  Utah  (Utali),  Mammoth  Cave  (Ky.),  Mount 
Katahdin  (Me.),  Mississippi  Valley  (lowa-Wis.),  Mount  Baker 
(Wash.),  Battell  (Vt.),.  KiUdeer  Mountain  (N.  Dak.),  and  Roose- 
velt (N.  Dak.),  National  Parks,  of  which  all  but  the  last  one  had 
been  proposed  in  preceding  years.  In  my  opinion  two  of  these  arc  of 
great  merit  and  of  national  park  caliber,  namely,  the  Mammoth 
Cave  project  and  that  covered  in  the  proposed  Utah  National  Park, 
which  includes  the  famous  Bryce  Canyon  area  in  soutliern  lUah. 
This  latter  area  should  be  reserved  either  as  a  national  monument 
or  a  national  park,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  definite  recom- 
mendation regarding  it  as  soon  as  a  complete  inspection  has  been 
made  of  neighboring  areas  also  containing  scenery  of  high  interest, 
typical  of  the  southern  Utah  country,  and  which  should  be  included 
in  one  and  the  same  legislative  project.  I  have  personally  investi- 
gated Biyce  Canyon  and  can  attest  to  its  being  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample of  world   architecture. 

A  serious  obstacle  from  a  national-park  standpoint  to  the  most 
of  the  other  park  projects  is  the  large  number  of  private  holdings 
within  the  area  desired  reserved.  All  our  present  parks,  Avith  the 
sole  exception  of  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine,  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  public  domain,  Lafayette  having  been  donated  in 
its  entirety  through  the  interest  of  a  group  of  public-spirited  men 
whose  keen  interest  has  been  developed  and  maintained  by  the  en- 
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thusiasm  of  the  present  superintendent  of  that  park,  Mr.  George 
B.  Dorr.  Congress  has  not  as  yet  considered  favorably  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  lands  to  be  included  in  the  parks.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  I  consider  it  particularly  desirable  that 
national  parks  be  established  in  heavily  populated  sections  of  the 
central  west  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  such  worthy  projects  as  those  covered  in  the  proposed  Sand 
Dunes  National  l^ark  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  National  Park, 
both  of  which  have  been  investigated  and  reported  to  contain  scenery 
of  a  high  and  unique  character  entitling  them  to  recognition. 

Nor  can  any  proposed  project  be  favorably  reported  to  Congress 
unless  and  until  it  has  been  carefully  inspected  on  the  ground  by  a 
park  expert  to  determine  if  the  area  w^oulcl  be  susceptible  to  effective, 
administrative  control  and  development  as  a  national  park  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  Such  an  inspection  necessarily  goes  into 
every  detail  in  question — its  scenic  qualities  as  well  as  the  more 
prosaic  but  nevertheless  essential  details  of  land  appraisals,  private 
holdings,  and  the  like.  Also  it  must  be  firmly  established  that  in  its 
creation  there  would  be  no  duplication  in  lesser  degree  of  world 
forms  already  exemplified  in  existing  national  parks.  As  the  serv- 
ice has  only  a  small  personnel  for  making  such  examinations,  very 
few  projects  can  be  investigated  during  a  year. 

MAMMOTH    CAVE   OF   KENTUCKY. 

I  trust  Congress  will  soon  make  an  exception  in  its  evident  policy 
not  to  utilize  public  funds  in  the  acquisition  of  park  areas  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  In  my  last  year's 
report  I  elaborated  on  the  scenic  attributes  of  this  natural  wonder, 
which  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  in  the  country. 
The  area  containing  this  remarkable  exhibition  of  nature's  Avork 
is  now  in  private  hands,  under  the  terms  of  a  famous  will  which 
dictated  that  the  land  must  be  held  in  trust  until  such  time  as  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  named  heirs  occurs,  when  it  is  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  in  its  entirety.  Because  of  the  advanced  age  of  the 
surviving  heirs,  now  two  in  number,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  world- famed  cavern  will  be  sold  under  the 
hammer,  and  unless  some  means  are  found  to  take  it  over  nationally 
at  that  time,  either  through  congressional  appropriation  or  through 
donation  by  some  wealthy  public-spirited  individual  or  organization, 
the  cave  will  be  lost  for  all  time  as  a  national-park  possibility  and 
will  continue  to  be  privately  exploited. 

CHANGES   IN  EXISTING   PARK   BOUNDARIES  URGED. 

There  are  three  very  important  projects  for  the  enlargement  of 
existing  parks,  namely,  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  in  Oregon,  the  Sequoia  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Wyoming.  All  three 
of  these  have  been  carefully  investigated  and  urged  before  Congi^ess. 
In  the  last  Congress  Sequoia  and  Crater  Lake  extension  bills  each 
passed  one  House  of  Congress,  which  indicated  a  decidedly  friendly 
attitude.  I  trust  that  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  these  plans 
may  be  secured  in  the  new  Congress. 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  bill  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  passed  the  House,  and  it  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  where  it  is  hoped  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  when  Congress  convenes. 

Among  other  projects  considered  important  for  eventual  consum- 
mation are  the  addition  of  the  Mount  Evans  region  in  Colorado  to  the 
Kocky  Mountain  National  Park,  the  extension  of  Glacier  National 
Park  east  to  the  park  highway  traversing  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  the  addition  of  a  small  area  to  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  to  include  the  Ohanapecosh  Plot  Springs,  all  of  which  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  service  and  of  the  department.  Modifica- 
tions of  present  boundaries  of  Yosemite,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Wind 
Cave  National  Parks,  to  eliminate  private  holdings,  or  to  permit 
'better  administrative  control  and  development,  are  also  considered 
highly  desirable. 

PROPOSED  CLIFF   CITIES  OR  PAJARITO  NATIONAL   PARK, 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  project  on  foot  to  establish  the  Cliff 
Cities  or  Pajarito  National  Park  in  New  Mexico,  which. would  include 
within  its  boundaries  the  present  Bandelier  National  Monument  now 
within  a  national  forest  and  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  first  bill  to  create  this  park  was  introduced  in 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  by  Hon.  B.  S.  Rodey,  the  Delegate  from 
New  Mexico.  The  region  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  park  is 
rich  in  historic  interest,  bein<^  the  site  of  what  was  once  a  great,  though 
crude,  metropolis,  where  Indian  culture  reached  a  high  state  and  then 
vanished,  leaving  as  records  only  the  petroglyphs,  pottery,  and  build- 
ings of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  The  buildings  include  both  cliff 
dwellings  and  pueblos,  the  greatest  being  the  immense  communal 
dwellings  with  their  thousands  of  cell-like  rooms.  These  communal 
buildings  were  the  nuclei  around  which  the  aboriginal  communities 
grew,  and  in  them  the  idea  of  the  modern  city  had  its  beginning. 
The  Indian  culture  here  depicted  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Furthermore,  these  interesting  ob- 
jects of  antiquity  abound  in  a  beautiful  mountainous  region  already 
accessible  by  railroad  and  automobile.  If  made  a  national  park, 
this  region  would  effectively  complement  the  Mesa  Verde  Park.  I 
am  extremely  interested  in  the  proposition  and  propose  to  make  a 
personal  investigation  of  the  area  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  to  you  as  to 
the  amount  of  land  that  should  be  included  in  the  park  when  es- 
tablished. 

SAVING  THE   REDWOODS. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  progress  can  be  reported  in  the 
effort  to  save  some  of  the  northern  California  redwoods — the  Sequoia 
sevipervirens.  While  no  tangible  results  have  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  of  California  has  taken 
very  substantial  action.  On  May  3  last  Gov.  Stephens  signed  a  bill 
appropriating  $300,000  from  State  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
strips  of  redwood  lands  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties  ad- 
jacent to  the  State  highway.  With  this  limited  sum  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  any  extensive  tracts  of  timber  may  be  acquired,  but 
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the  amount,  with  such  donations  as  may  be  made,  should  enable  the 
State  to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  highway. 

That  the  people  of  California  are  not  unmindful  of  their  duty  to 
the  Nation  to  save  representative  stands  of  these  redwoods  may  be 
seen  in  the  hearty  support  which  they  gave  to  the  measure  when  it 
was  before  the  legislature  and  after  it  had.  been  approved  by  that 
body.  In  this  connection  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  is  entitled 
to  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  fine  aid  which  it  rendered  the  plan 
from  its  inception.  The  league  has  since  assisted  the  State  forestry 
board  in  mapping  out  a  series  of  holdings  along  the  highway  side 
of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River,  which  are  now  in  process  of 
acquisition.  It  will  result  in  a  strip  of  State-owned  redwood  timber 
extending  practically  from  Miranda  to  Dyerville.  The  league  has 
also  deeded  to  the  State  the  Boiling  memorial  grove  and  expects  to 
purchase  and  deed  to  the  State  the  Phillipsville  grove,  a  tract  of 
188  acres. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  movement  undertaken  by  the 
State,  although  the  objects  of  both  are  identical — to  save  the  trees. 
Whereas  the  State  proposes  to  acquire  strips  of  the  timber  along  the 
highway,  the  Government  is  asked  to  secure  a  sizable  tract  or  tracts 
to  be  administered  as  a  national  park. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  May  3,  1920, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  succeeded  last  fall  in  having  an  investi- 
gation made  of  the  redwood  stands  in  northern  California,  with  a 
viev/  to  recommending  a  suitable  area  for  the  purpose  of  a  national 
park.  The  committee  undertaking  this  commission  was  composed  of 
Mr.  R.  F.  Hammatt,  assistant  district  forester.  United  States  Forest 
Service;  Mr.  M.  B.  Pratt,  deputy  State  forester  for  California;  and 
Mr.  Donald  Bruce,  associate  professor  of  forestry.  University  of 
California. 

Their  findings,  briefly  stated,  are  covered  in  the  following  brief 
recommendations : 

(a)  The  purchase  and  establishment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  redwoods 
national  park  on  the  lower  Klamath  River  drainage.  The  area  recommended  is 
approximately  64,000  acres,  containing  probably  in  excess  of  3,000,000,000 
feet  of  redwood.  The  Federal  Government  now  owns  or  holds  in  trust  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,600  acres  on  which  is  some  600,000,000  feet  of  redwood. 
These  are  Indian  allotment  lands.  There  are  also  some  unpatented  Govern- 
ment lands  within  the  area  on  which  probably  no  redwood  grows. 

(ft)  The  establishment  of  an  administration  unit  of  the  redwoods  national 
park  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River.  This  unit  to  comprise  some  1,800 
acres,  with  perhaps  140,000,000  feet  of  redwood.  All  or  the  greater  part  of 
this  area  to  be  donated,  free  of  all  charge  and  all  encumbrances,  by  the  Save 
the  Rei^lwoods  League,  by  private  individuals,  and  possibly  by  the  State  of 
California. 

The  department's  recommendation  has  not  yet  been  formally  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

PRESERVATION   OF  TIMBER   ALONG   HIGHWAYS   LEADING   TO   THE 

PARKS. 

Energetic  efforts  have  been  continued  in  various  Western  States 
to  preserve  strips  of  timber  flanking  the  roads  leading  to  the  parks 
or  constituting  their  main  arteries  of  travel,  and  these  have  been  met 
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with  encouraging  success.  The  campaign  of  Gov.  Olcott,  of  Oregon, 
to  preserve  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  highways  of  this  State  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  tourists,  culminating  in  personal  appeals  to  the 
State  highway  commission  and  a  special  message  to  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  has  been  the  focal  point  of  attention  in  this  worthy 
movement  and  has  done  much  in  stimulating  interest  in  such  roadside 
timber  preservation.  In  cooperation  with  this  conservation  move- 
ment the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  also  has  di- 
rected that  hereafter  in  all  contracts  for  logging  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions a  strip  at  least  300  feet  wide  along  highways  is  to  be  reserved 
to  maintain  timber  effects  along  the  roads  passing  through  the  res- 
ervations. In  Oregon  this  order  will  be  reflected  in  the  preservation 
of  trees  bordering  the  Dalles-California  Highway  running  through 
the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation. 

Particularly  encouraging  also  were  the  results  achieved  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  one  of  the  large,  public-spirited  lumber 
companies  has  transferred  lumbering  operations  from  holdings  abut- 
ting the  new  Carbon  River  Approach  Road  into  the  northwestern 
part  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  anticipation  of  favorable 
action  by  Congress  on  a  bill  which,  when  passed,  Avill  permit  the 
exchange  of  these  lands  for  forest  lands  in  the  Rainier  National  For- 
est where  lumbering  operations  can  be  carried  on  without  adversely 
affecting  conditions  along  much-traveled  highways. 

You  will  remember  on  our  trip  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  in- 
spect the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  we  passed  along  the  neAvly  surveyed 
road  leading  there  through  the  national  forest.  I  was  surprised  to 
note  that  timber  was  being  cut  close  to  the  proposed  road  for  use  in 
construction  of  the  dam,  for  I  had  hoped  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  reserve  strips  of  timber  at  least  200  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
road  to  protect  its  scenic  beauty.  I  have  taken  this  up  with  the 
forest  officials,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  obtain  this  con- 
cession to  beauty. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

PALM   CANYON,   CALIF. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
adding  to  our  national  monument  system  a  tract  of  land  in  south- 
eastern California  on  which  the  stately  Washington  palm,  Washing- 
tonia  fllifera^  are  growing.  Early  in  March,  1921,  I  had  this  project 
investigated  by  Field  Assistant  Albright,  who  reported  to  me  that,  by 
all  means,  the  lands  upon  which  these  palm  trees  are  growing  should 
be  included  in  a  national  monument. 

PALM  REGION  A   LAND   OF   SURPRISES. 

The  field  assistant  visited  the  palm  region  from  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  found  that  the  trip  was  in  many  respects  as  surprising  and  in- 
teresting as  a  tour  of  a  national  park.  First,  there  was  the  change 
from  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  territory  reached  by  the  winds 
from  the  sea  to  the  warmer,  drier  air  of  the  desert  region,  a  transition 
not  gradual  but  abrupt,  as  the  State  highway  was  folloAved  through 
the  pass  north  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains.     Next,  there  was  the 
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panorama  of  the  desert  with  its  numerous  oases  of  irrigated  lands, 
and  the  towering  San  Jacinto  Range  above.  Proceeding  farther 
south  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  first  stop  was  made  at  the 
village  of  Palm  Springs,  where  a  winter  colony  has  been  recently 
developed.  Here  a  unique  hotel  enterprise  has  been  established,  a 
combination  of  hotel  and  permanent  camp,  with  bungalow  tents  and 
outdoor  pavilions.  Transplanted  palms  abound  in  great  profusion. 
Some  of  the  buildings  of  the  village  partake  of  near-eastern  archi- 
tecture. Very  little  imagination  is  required  to  picture  one's  self  in 
Arabia ;  two  or  three  camels  bringing  mail  and  passengers  from  the 
railroad,  5  miles  distant,  would  complete  the  Arabic  scene. 

The  setting  for  a  tourist  resort  of  national  appeal  is  tlierefore 
present ;  likewise,  facilities  are  .already  provided  for  the  visitor  to 
this  picturesque  region. 

THE  PALM  CANYONS  ABSOLUTELY  UNIQUE  IN  LANDSCAPE. 

The  canyons  of  native  VVashington  palms  are  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Palm  Springs,  and  constitute  the  greatest  surj^rise 
of  all  the  unexpected  things  seen  on  a  trip  in  this  land  of  climaxes. 
There  are  three  of  these  canyons — Palm,  Andreas,  and  Murray — all  in 
comparatively  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  each  contains  scores 
of  specimens  of  these  interesting  and  really  ^beautiful  palm  trees. 
Palm  Canyon  is  the  largest,  and  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  the  native 
palms  grow  along  the  shores  of  the  little  stream  that  flows  through 
it.  Most  of  the  trees,  however,  are  concentrated  in  relatively  small 
areas  in  each  of  the  canyons  near  the  point  where  they  leave  the  hills. 
The  streams  leave  these  canyons  by  tortuous  routes,  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  into  them  from  points  along  the  highway.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  each  canyon  in  turn  and  ascend  to  points  considerably^ 
above  their  floors  in  order  to  look  into  them  and  reach  their  palm 
groves.  Hence  the  supreme  surprise  of  the  visitor  making  his  first 
trip.  He  sees  no  palms  or  indication  of  them  as  he  rides  through  the 
desert  south  of  the  village ;  he  ascends  through  vast  areas  of  desert 
flora  the  foothills  of  the  San  Jacinto  Range ;  suddenly  he  reaches  a 
ridge  and  gazes  downward  into  a  canyon  filled  with  palms  centuries 
old.  He  stands  transfixed,  gripped  by  the  scene,  and  as  unable  to 
express  himself  as  if  he  were  standing  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  His  surprise  is  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing. It  requires  but  a  moment  to  descend  to  the  water's  edge  in  any 
of  the  canyons. 

INDIAN    CEREMONIES    ABOUT    THE    TREES. 

The  palm  trees  are  tall  and  graceful,  but  naturally  most  of  them 
make  an  unkempt  appearance,  and  their  "  skirts  "  are  dry  and  hang 
lifeless  about  their  trunks.  Many  of  the  biggest  and  oldest  trees 
have  been  burned  numerous  times  by  the  Indians  who  performed 
certain  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  the  palm 
"  skirts  "  while  still  on  the  living  tree.  The  sight  of  these  burned 
trunks  has  caused  many  visitors  to  fear  that  the  trees  were  being 
destroyed,  but  apparently  the  ceremonial  fires  do  not  seriously  injure 
them.     It  is  a  fact,  hoAvever,  that  many  of  the  trees  are  being  cut 
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down  and  carried  away  for  various  purposes.  There  is  a  great 
necessity  for  taking  steps  to  preserve  the  unique  growth.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  science  of  botany  alone  the  trees  should  be  saved 
under  the  monument  act,  for  they  are  nearly  extinct  in  this  country. 
But  even  the  scenic  character  of  the  canyons  and  trees  gives  sufficient 
ground  for  conservation  steps. 

LANDS    OWNED    BY   INDIANS. 

Near  these  palm  canyons  is  the  Agua  Caliente  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  lands,  upon  which  the  best  and  largest  trees  are  located, 
belong  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  or  are  held  in  trust  for 
them.  Before  a  monument  can  be.  established,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Indians  be  paid  for  their  lands  and  their  rights.  As  the  land  is 
of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  as  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  mineral  thereabouts,  it  would  probably  not  require  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the  property  from  the  Indians,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed  for  monument  purposes.  Probably 
part  of  this  money  Avould  be  donated  from  private  sources. 

On  May  27,  1921,  Congressman  Swing,  of  California,  introduced 
H.  R.  6681,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  in  question  and 
the  establishment  of  the  national  monument.  The  legislation  amply 
protects  the  Nation's  wards,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  soon  be  enacted 
into  law.  The  new  monument  would  splendidly  complement  Muir 
Woods  and  would  bring  much  pleasure  to  the  people  of  the  far  West, 
who,  at  this  time,  are  giving  much  thought  and  financial  aid  to 
projects  involving  the  preservation  of  native  trees.  I  may  say  also 
that  in  addition  to  the  palms,  the  canyons  all  contain  many  other 
species  of  desert  flora. 

"CASTLE   GARDENS,"   NEAR   SALIDA,   COLO. 

"  Castle  Gardens  "  is  a  deep  gorge  of  scenic  interest  located  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountain  Range  near  Salida, 
Colo.,  and  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  traveled  auto  highway 
through  the  Arkansas  River  Canyon.  The  Salida  Commercial  Club 
has  requested  that  an  examination  be  made  of  the  area  as  to  its 
desirability  for  reservation  as  a  national  monument.  In  describing 
the  area  the  commercial  club  says : 

This  gorge  with  numerous  high  isolated  spires  and  the  peculiar  configurations 
of  its  walls  is  believed  to  possess  a  high  scientific  interest,  as  representing 
rather  strikingly  the  effects  of  erratic  erosion. 

The  area  has  not  been  investigated. 

A   PROPOSED  "MASTODON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,"  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  transmitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  service  recommendation  of  one  of  its  surveyors 
for  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  in  northern  New  Mexico,  purported 
to  contain  remarkable  fossiliferous  remains,  pending  investigation 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  reserving  the  lands  for  monument 
purposes.  The  area  Avas  requested  to  be  withdrawn  and  Executive 
order  of  May  3,  1921,^  was  issued  covering  the  withdrawal. 


'  For  text  of  Executive  order,  see  p.  297. 
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The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  requested  to  investigate  the  area, 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gilmore,  associate  curator  of  paleontology  in 
the  National  Museum,  was  assigned  to  the  task.  After  Mr.  Gil- 
more's  visit  to  the  area  in  May  he  recommended  that — 

Since  the  many  square  miles  of  "  bad  lands  "  surrounding  the  reserved  area 
are  equally  fossiliferous  and  in  places  present  much  more  favorable  territory 
for  the  recovery  of  fossil  remains  than  any  observed  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument,  and  also  since  the  greater  part  of  these  surrounding  areas  lie 
within  Pueblo  grants  over  which  Federal  control  has  been  relinquished,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  retaining  governmental  control  of  so  small  a  part 
of  the  area  as  is  proposed  in  the  proposed  monument. 

In  view  of  this  report  the  order  for  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  the  area  was  asked  to  be  rescinded  and  on  August  31  was  so 
ordered  by  the  President.^ 

"  LEHMAN  CAVE,"  NEAR  BAKER,   NEV. 

Attention  of  the  service  was  directed  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
serving the  Lehman  Cave,  near  Baker,  Nev.,  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. It  is  reported  this  cave  is  very  extexisive,  and  that  when  a 
little  more  work  is  done  to  make  additional  chambers  and  caverns 
easy  and  safe  of  access  it  will  rank  with  any  of  the  better-known 
caves  in  the  United  States.  Lehman  Cave  is  6  miles  off  the  main 
traveled  auto  highway  between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Ely,  Nev. 

No  inspection  of  the  cave  has  been  made  by  park  officers. 

"MYSTIC  MAZE,"  NEAR  NEEDLES,  CALIF. 

The  "  Mystic  Maze  "  is  located  100  feet  south  of  the  National  Old 
Trails  auto  highway,  13  miles  southwest  of  Needles,  Calif.,  and  1 
mile  northwest  of  Topock,  Ariz.  The  "  Maze  "  covers  an  area  of 
4  acres  and  is  evidence  of  early  Indian  or  other  prehistoric  peoples 
of  a  peculiar  character  in  the  form  of  stone  configuration  on  the 
surface,  locally  known  as  the  'Mystic  Maze."  It  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  impressive  as  well  as  ancient  monuments  in  the 
United  States.  An  investigation  of  the  area  has  been  promised  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  National  Museum. 

"PICTURE   ROCKS,"   NEAR  TUCSON,   ARIZ. 

The  southwestern  division  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  requested  the  reservation  of  an  area 
about  14  miles  west  of  Tucson,  containing  a  pile  of  rocks  inscribed 
with  Indian  designs  of  undoubted  historic  value.  Several  of  the  rocks 
bearing  designs  have  been  removed  by  local  residents,  apparently 
without  knowledge  that  their  removal  is  a  violation  of  the  antiquities 
act.  Mr.  A.  B.  Searle,  topographic  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  at  the  request  of  the  service,  and  Custodian  Pink- 
ley,  of  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument,  both  inspected  the  area 
during  the  year.  It  is  their  opinion  that,  while  the  picture  rocks  are 
not  suitable  for  national  monument  purposes,  greater  protection 
from  vandalism  should  be  given  them,  possibly  by  local  interests. 

"VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON,"   IDAHO. 

At  a  meeting  of  Pilgrim  Brotherhood  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Boise,  Idaho,  in  June,  resolutions  were  adopted  petitioning 

"  For  text  of  Executive  order,  see  p.  298. 
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the  President  to  create  by  proclamation  as  a  national  monument  an 
area  in  southern  Idaho  called  by  name  "  Valley  of  the  Moon." 

This  area,  betAveen  1,000  and  1,200  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  be- 
tween the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kailroad  and  the  State 
highway  from  Hailey  to  Arco.  It  is  said  to  be  representative  of  ex- 
tensive and  important  remains  of  volcanic  activity  and  reported  to 
contain  63  extinct  volcanic  craters,  some  of  immense  size,  vast  lava 
beds  of  remarkable  formation,  numerous  ice  caves,  and  other  features 
of  historic  and  scientific  value.  The  area  is  unsurveyed,  but  it  is 
claimed  it  is  in  danger  of  despoliation  and  exploitation  by  private  in- 
terests. The  service  has  in  mind  and  investigation  of  the  area  to  de- 
termine its  availability  for  national  monument  purposes. 

RICH   MESOZOAN  DEPOSITS   OF  CYCADS,   SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

An  area  of  320  acres  in  section  35,  township  7  south,  range  3  east, 
B.  H.  M.,  South  Dakota,  was  temporarily  withdrawn  by  Executive 
order  of  June  30, 1920,  pending  examination  of  the  lands  to  determine 
their  availability  for  permanent  reservation  as  a  national  monument 
to  protect  in  the  public  interest  certain  fossil  plant  deposits  therein. 
Ko  investigation  of  these  lands  has  been  possible  to  date. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  activities  of  the  civil  engineering  depailment  have  been  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  year  with  a  small  force  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Chief  Civil  Engineer  George  E.  Goodwin,  with  tempo- 
rary headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
duties  at  the  head  of  the  civil  engineering  staff,  Mr.  Goodwin  also 
acted  as  superintendent  of  Glacier  National  Park  up  to  May  12  last. 

In  the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  Congress  granted 
funds  for  commencement  of  a  number  of  highly  important  road  pro- 
jects in  several  of  the  parks,  thereby  committing  itself  to  their  prose- 
cution to  final  completion.  Several  new  roads  are  therefore  insured 
in  their  entirety.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be  more  expedi- 
tiously handled^  a  field  engineering  office  was  opened  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  as  the  logical  place  because  of  its  ready  accessibility  to  the 
parks  concerned.  This  provides  the  chief  civil  engineer  with  a  field 
office  in  which  to  conduct  the  clerical  and  drafting  work  incidental  to 
his  duties,  and  also  serves  as  headquarters  of  the  various  temporary 
assistant  engineers  in  direct  charge  of  field  work.  The  office  staff 
consists  of  a  stenographer  and  office  engineer. 

NEW   ROAD   PROJECTS. 

The  new  road  projects  are  the  Transmountain  Road  across  the 
Continental  Divide  in  Glacier  National  Park,  which  ultimately  will 
connect  the  east  and  west  side  development ;  the  Carbon  River  Road 
in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  which  when  completed  will  pro- 
vide access  into  the  northwest  section  of  the  park  to  the  Carbon  River 
Glacier,  and  the  Middle  Fork  Road  into  the  Giant  Forest  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the  first  unit  of  the  Transmoun- 
tain Road  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  McDonald,  about  7  miles 
having  been  cleared  and  drainage  structures  built  by  force  account. 
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Specifications  and  proposals  were  prepared  and  contract  entered  into 
for  the  construction  by  grading  only  of  the  first  10  miles  of  road. 

Surveys  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  were  completed,  specifications 
prepared  and  contracts  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  7  miles 
of  the  road;  work  of  clearing,  draining,  and  grading  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  June.  Surveys  were  also  made  for  the  im- 
provement and  widening  to  double  width  of  the  Nisqually  Glacier- 
Paradise  Valley  Road  and  work  is  now  under  way,  being  carried  on 
by  force  account. 

The  location  and  construction  surveys  of  the  Middle  Fork  Road 
were  completed  and  construction  is  now^  under  way  by  force  account. 
Work  on  this  road  can  be  carried  on  during  the  winter  months. 

SURVEYS   AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

Surveys  and  examinations  for  road  improvement  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  widening  of  portions  of  and  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  hair-pin  turns  of  the  Fall  River  Road  across  the  Continental 
Divide,  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  were  made,  resulting  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  during  the  summer  months.  Surveys  and 
examinations  are  also  being  made  of  other  proposed  improvements  in 
Rocky  Mountain  which  will  be  undertaken  later. 

Early  in  the  season  considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  in  studying  road  conditions  and  in  making  surveys 
of  badly  needed  betterments  and  new  road  locations.  This  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  estimates  for  improving  the  existing  north 
entrance  road  and  for  reconstructing  the  abandoned  road  under  the 
so-called  "  Knife  Edge."  Examinations  and  preliminary  surveys 
were  also  made  for  several  cut-off  roads  along  the  west  side  of  the 
mesa,  and  for  grade  and  alignment  changes  in  the  existing  road. 

A  number  of  important  road  survej^s  in  other  parks  were  made 
in  anticipation  of  funds  for  early  development. 

OTHER   ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Included  in  the  general  Avork  of  the  engineering  department  were 
the  completion  of  the  concrete  arch  bridge  of  a  100-foot  clear  span 
across  the  Middle  Fork  Flathead  River  at  the  western  entrance  to 
(Tlacier,  a  very  artistic  structure  for  this  important  park  entrance; 
and  the  completion  of  the  420-foot  span  mule  bridge  across  the 
Colorado  River  just  above  the  Bright  Angel  Creek  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  designed  by  the  engineering  department,  but 
constructed  by  contract  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  park 
superintendent.  In  addition  a  number  of  standard  designs  and 
specifications  were  prepared  for  structures,  construction  and  main- 
tenance equipment  and  supplies,  and  other  work  of  a  general  nature 
done.  Altogether  the  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one  for  our  field 
engineering  staff,  and  the  results  achieved  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

EXCELLENT  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING    SECTIONS. 

I  Avish  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  in  all  structural  designs 
where  artistic  appearance  is  an  important  factor,  the  civil  engineer- 
ing staff  confers  with  the  landscape  engineering  staff;  all  designs 
for  bridges,  houses,  and  other  physical  improvements,  if  and  when 
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designed  by  the  civil  engineering  branch,  being  approved  by  the 
landscape  engineer  as  to  artistic  sufficiency  before  final  approval  by 
myself.  This  cooperation  also  extends  to  the  location  of  roadways 
in  order  that  important  scenic  accents  may  be  developed  to  their 
fullest  possibility;  in  the  case  particularly  of  the  Carbon  Kiver 
Road  in  Mount  Kainier  National  Park  this  excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  field  engineering  departments  resulted  in  location 
work  that  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  results  of  this  cooperation,  which  assures  the  greatest 
possible  good  from  a  scenic  and  economic  standpoint  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  for  our  projects. 

VALUABLE  ADVICE  BY  PROMINENT   ENGINEER. 

Highly  valuable  engineering  advice  has  come  to  us  as  the  result 
of  the  visit  this  summer  of  Maj.  W.  A.  Welch,  general  manager  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  along  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  to  the  major  national  parks.  Beginning  with 
Rocky  Mountain  he  visited  in  turn  the  Mesa  Verde,  Grand  Canyon^ 
Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Mount  Rainier,  Glacier,  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks.  Many  suggestions  for  practical  improvements  were  given 
each  superintendent,  and  I  am  looking  forward  with  interest  to 
receiving  the  complete  report  of  his  trip  which  Maj.  Welch  is  now 
preparing.  He  devoted  study  to  road  and  public  camp  problems 
as  well  as  to  the  water  supply  question  in  several  of  the  parks. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Since  November,  1920,  our  landscape  work  in  the  parks  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  Landscape  Engineer  Daniel  R.  Hull,  the  successor  to 
Charles  P.  Punchard,  jr.,  whose  death  occurred  in  that  month.  Mr. 
PIull  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Assistant  Landscape  Engineer  Paul  P. 
Kiessig,  whose  appointment  took  effect  last  February. 

The  landscape  engineering  division  was  not  organized  as  such  until 
1918,  when  I  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Punchard,  at  that  time  land- 
scape architect  of  the  office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
city  of  Washington  and  having  under  his  professional  charge  the 
landscape  development  of  all  the  public  parks  and  reservations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  administered  by  that  office.  He  came  to  his  new 
duties  well  equipped  by  experience  and  proven  ability  and  took  hold 
with  splendid  enthusiasm;  these,  combined  with  his  rare  personal 
qualities,  soon  won  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  worked  untiringly  and  unselfishly  and  died  in 
Denver  while  still  engrossed  in  his  professional  work.  I  want  at  this 
time  and  in  this  manner  to  express  my  personal  acknowledgment  of 
his  sterling  worth  and  my  deep  sense  of  loss  at  his  going. 

The  demands  on  our  two  landscape  engineers  for  advice  on  land- 
scape problems  in  the  parks  have  been  overwhelming.  The  inrush  of 
many  visitors  resulted  in  sudden  demands  for  certain  small  structures 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs,  and  these  had  to  be  planned  and  ap- 
proved before  major  problems  affecting  park  landscapes  could  be 
taken  up.  This  demand  has  in  some  cases  made  it  necessary  to  ap- 
prove so-called  temporary  structures  to  relieve  emergencies,  and  the 
construction  of  these  has  been  permitted  only  with  the  strict  under- 
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standing  that  such  structures  should  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  general  plan  of  build- 
ings and  facilities  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Besides  the  time  spent  in  the  Yosemite,  where  Mr.  Hull  had  his 
headquarters,  he  has  personally  studied  conditions  in  the  Yellowstone} 
Sequoia,  Kocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Mount 
Rainier  National  Parks,  and  has  made  short  inspection  trips  to  the 
Muir  Woods,  El  Morro,  and  Petrified  Forest  National  Monuments. 
Assistant  Engineer  Kiessig  has  been  kept  busy  in  the  Yosemite. 
although  he  also  has  studied  conditions  in  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  and 
Grand  Canyon  National  Parks.  At  this  writing  he  is  stationed  in  the 
latter  park,  where  his  presence  is  necessary  in  intelligently  carrying 
out  our  initial  park  development,  such  as  the  location  of  ranger 
houses,  storehouses,  administration  building,  and  the  like.  As  soon 
as  this  work  is  well  on  the  way  to  completion  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Park,  where  urgent  new  development  work  will  be 
directed.  From  many  of  the  parks  requests  from  park  operators  for 
approval  of  improvements  and  extensions  to  their  existing  facilities 
havQ  been  presented,  and  in  most  cases  their  plans  have  represented 
careful  study;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
return  their  drawings  because  of  insufficiency  of  design  or  lack  of  in- 
telligent presentation.  No  buildings  are  permitted  to  be  erected  in 
the  parks  without  the  approval  as  to  design  by  the  landscape  engi- 
neering department  with  such  occasional  exceptions  in  emergency 
cases  as  may  be  directly  approved  by  the  director  based  on  their 
preparation  by  satisfactory  professional  talent.  It  is  in  this  aspect 
of  park  development  that  our  landscape  engineering  department  ful- 
fills one  of  its  most  important  duties. 

Not  only  must  care  be  given  that  our  own  park  structures  be  con- 
structed along  approved  lines,  but  the  buildings  required  by  the 
operators  for  the  housing  of  their  various  activities  must  be  so 
designed  that  they  will  not  clash  with  others,  but  will,  with  our  park 
buildings,  form  one  harmonious  whole. 

As  the  construction  season  in  the  parks  is  short,  and  usually  runs 
parallel  with  the  tourist  season,  naturally  the  work  can  only  be 
undertaken  at  that  time  when  access  can  be  had  over  park  roads. 
The  need  of  presenting  plans  early  and  well  ahead  of  the  time  con- 
templated for  actual  construction  has  been  urged  upon  the  various 
operators,  in  order  that  they  may  have  ample  time  in  which  to  correct 
or  make  changes  on  plans  submitted  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AND   INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS. 

With  the  complex  problems  of  operating  our  national  parks  comes 
the  necessity  for  functional  arrangement  of  buildings  to  provide  for 
administrative  and  industrial  needs.  A  group  plan,  not  necessarily 
formal  in  character,  must  be  worked  out  for  each  park  to  meet  these 
problems.  In  some  places  this  has  been  done.  Most  important, 
however,  is  the  laying  out  of  a  well-designed  general  scheme  along 
which  all  buildings  and  facilities  of  a  permanent  nature,  both  for 
the  Park  Service  and  the  operators,  should  be  constructed.  The 
importance  of  such  organized  schemes  or  plans  has  been  generally 
accepted,  in  order  that  mistakes  which  occur  from  Topsy-like  de- 
velopments which  "  just  growed  "  may  be  cured  where  they  occur. 
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But  also  in  the  cutting  of  vistas,  the  cleaning  up  of  down  timber, 
the  lines  of  location  for  new  roads  and  trails  or  relocation  of  old 
ones,  and  in  many  other  interesting  ways,  does  the  landscape  engi- 
neering division  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  and  appeal  of  the 
parks.  The  landscape  engineer,  with  the  chief  civil  engineer,  per- 
sonally went  over  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  Carbon  Eiver 
Road  noAv  being  constructed  into  the  northwest  corner  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  which  resulted  in  the  road  being  laid  out  so 
as  to  develop  and  save  such  scenic  accents  as  individual  fine  trees  or 
clumps  of  trees  and  springs  gushing  from  the  rocks — in  short,  to 
make  the  most  of  every  scenic  detail  in  making  travel  over  the  road 
enjoyable.  In  the  other  parks  this  same  plan  of  cooperation  is 
being  follo;wed. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  of  detailed  description  of  work  done 
or  contemplated  by  the  landscape  division.  For  such  detailed  narra- 
tion I  refer  to  the  landscape  engineer's  report  printed  on  pages 
274  to  278,  inclusive. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

There  are  several  projects,  however,  of  importance  regarding 
which  brief  reference  should  be  made.  In  the  Yellowstone  two  large 
community  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  camper 
arriving  in  his  own  motor  have  been  constructed,  one  at  the  Canyon 
and  the  other  at  Old  Faithful.  These  consist  of  quarters  for  the 
rangers  and  a  large  community  room  for  the  visitors.  The  structures 
are  built  of  logs,  the  community  rooms  for  social  gatherings  and 
information  headquarters  containing  huge  fireplaces  and  other 
comforts. 

In  the  Yosemite  the  clubhouse  or,  rather,  home  for  the  rangers, 
constructed  during  the  past  year,  has  set  a  standard  in  national 
park  building  design.  The  architect  who  developed  it  was  Charles 
Sumner,  in  conference  with  the  landscape  engineering  division.  This 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated  during  the  preceding  season 
and  besides  being  very  much  admired  fills  a  long-felt  need. 

In  the  Sequoia  a  general  study  of  conditions  has  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  developing  plans  which  will  relieve  the  present  conges- 
tion. This  park  with  its  nearness  to  large  centers  of  population  has 
become  one  of  the  most  po])ular  playgrounds,  and  with  its  huge  trees 
and  mountain  country  high  above  the  valleys  is  destined  to  become 
still  better  known.  The  camping  situation  in  this  park  particularly 
has  developed  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  problem  to  preserve  the  natural 
conditions  and  at  the  same  time  provide  accommodations  for  the 
tourists.  Available  spaces  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit.  As  a  start 
toward  reducing  congestion  a  stop  was  put  to  the  Jong-prevailing 
practice  of  granting  individuals  specific  locations  for  tent  cabins, 
which  often  grew  into  considerable  prominence  in  the  lands-ape  and 
not  unfrequently  resulted  in  fencing  in  of  splendid  giants  of  the 
forest.  This  is  incompatible  with  our  national  park  policies.  A  new 
administration  building  and  summer  home  for  the  superintendent 
was  built,  which  follows  in  design  and  location  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  landscape  engineering  division. 

The  landscape  problems  in  Glacier  have  been  many  and  varied, 
with  its  complex  problems  of  administration  arising  through  the 
separation  of  the  park  by  the  Continental  Divide  into  two  widelv 
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separated  areas.  Administrative  and  industrial  groups  were  pre- 
pared for  both  the  east  side  and  west  side  stations,  and  a  temporary 
administration  building  and  cottage  for  the  chief  ranger  were  con- 
structed on  the  east  side.  A  most  pleasing  evidence  of  coop)eration 
between  hotel  projjrietors  constructing  their  buildings  on  private 
lands  and  the  National  Park  Service  was  given  by  a  conference  held 
between  the  owner  of  a  new  hotel  now  under  construction  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  McDonald  and  our  chief  landscape  engineer  on  the  design 
and  location  of  that  structure.  This  will  result  in  a  hotel  pleasing 
in  appearance!  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  and  conforming  to  park 
standards. 

In  the  (xrand  Canyon  also  has  the  value  of  supervision  of  develop- 
ment work  by  the  landscape  division  been  shoAvn.  This  area  was 
taken  over  as  a  park  Februar;^  26,  1919,  and,  with  its  existing  rail- 
road and  hotel  facilities,  its  village  development,  its  great  distance 
from  centers  of  population,  and  the  fact  that  water  must  be  brought 
from  great  distance  by  train  to  supply  its  needs,  presented  complex 
problems.  Conditions  were  at  once  studied  and  the  most  needed 
buildings  erected  on  a  tentatively  developed  layout.  During  the 
})ast  year  a  preliminary  administration  or  civic  group  plan  has 
been  prepared,  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  all  construction  work 
undertaken.  A  new  administration  building,  containing  a  good-sized 
information  room  donated  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  dedication  party, 
is  now  under  way  and  will  soon  be  completed.  Plans  for  the  super- 
intendent's residence,  dormitories,  garage,  and  other  minor  struc- 
tui'es,  including  designs  for  buildings  which  private  operators  are 
to  construct. on  sites  allotted  to  them  in  this  group,  are  also  under 
way.  All  improvements  are  now  being  fitted  into  the  general  scheme 
for  the  canyon's  development. 

There  are  many  more  important  Avays  in  which  the  work  of  the 
landscape  division  is  showing  results,  particularly  in  the  giving  of 
professional  advice  to  the  superintendents.  Borrow  pits  along  road 
sides  are  noAV  being  avoided  wherever  possible.  Utilities  such  as 
telephone  lines,  electric  service  equipment,  sprinkling  tanks,  etc., 
are  Vjeing  placed  where  they  may  be  least  noticeable.  Too  often 
in  the  past  ''  the  easiest  way  "  has  been  follow^ed,  and  this  does  not 
add  to  the  finest  effects  of  the  wonderful  landscapes.  Future  de- 
velopments are  now  planned  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  landscape 
value  Avithout  detracting  objects  in  view.  Abandoned  and  unneces- 
sary structures,  Avhether  belonging  to  the  Government  or  operators, 
will  be  dismantled.  So  gradually  we  are  planning  carefully  for  the 
future  by  taking  no  steps  that  are  not  Avell  considered,  and  by  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  some  unsightly  conditions  to  which  the  Park 
vService  fell  heir  upon  its  assumption  of  administration  of  the  parks. 

THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  following  summary  of -conditions  in  the  parks  and  monuments 
during  the  past  year,  their  improvements,  needs,  and  the  plans  for 
their  early  future  development  and  improA^ement  is  purposely  made 
brief  in  vieAv  of  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of  the  superintend- 
ents and  custodians,  Avhich  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  B. 
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THE  HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,   ARK. 

Congress  made  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  national  importance 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  by  elevating  it  to  national-park 
status  on  March  4  last.  Its  curative  hot  waters  Avere  first  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in  1832,  40  years  before  the  Yellow- 
stone was  established,  but  until  this  year  it  has  been  listed  as  a 
"  reservation." 

The  park  has  continued  to  offer  relief  to  those  seeking  health,  rest* 
and  recreation,  but  as  it  draws  heavily  from  the  South  and  South- 
west, the  period  of  financial  depression  through  which  those  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  passing  during  the  year  has  left  its  impress 
on  travel  figures  to  Hot  Springs. 

THE  NEW   FREE   BATHHOUSE. 

The  most  important  park  development  this  year  is  the  completion 
of  the  new  free  public  bathhouse  for  the  treatment  of  thousands 
of  indigents  who  annually  seek  health  by  using  the  waters.  These 
indigent  sick  come  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  charitable  organizations,  with  few  to  shoulder  the  burden. 
Hence  Congress  has  recognized  as  a  public  duty  that  means  should 
be  provided  through  which  these  people  could  be  given  free  access 
to  the  waters,  but  this  is  the  extent  to  which  Federal  aid  is  given. 
I  am  referring  solely  to  our  own  expenditure  of  funds  for  public- 
welfare  Avork,  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  its 
campaign  for  interstate  control  of  venereal  diseases  has  found  the 
acme  of  opportunity  and  service  in  Hot  Springs,  since  Adsitors  go 
there  from  all  States  in  the  Union. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  need  of  active  aid  for  the  helpless 
poor  dates  back  to  1878  when  Congress  directed  "  that  the  superin- 
tendent shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  free  baths 
for  the  use  of  the  indigent,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  rentals  hereinbefore  provided  for."  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  more  than  40  years,  the  free  bathhouse  has  been  main- 
tained under  varying  and  often  difficult  conditions. 

The  first  free  bathhouse  was  a  rough  board  structure,  the  tubs 
being  pools  carved  into  the  tufa  rock,  with  mud  bottoms.  This 
primitive  makeshift  was  replaced  in  1890  by  a  brick  building,  con- 
sidered commodious  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  times;  but  eA'er-in- 
creasing  numbers  of  afflicted  poor  required  repeated  enlargements 
and  extensions  until  in  1902  the  house  was  rebuilt  in  practically  its 
entirety,  forming  the  structure  that  served  up  to  the  time  of  com- 
pletion of  the  modern  bathhouse. 

SITE  DONATED  BY  RESIDENTS  OF  CITY. 

The  new  building  has  been  located  on  a  site  donated  by  public - 
spirited  residents  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  situated  almost  opposite 
the  superintendent's  residence.  Its  cost  amounted  to  about  $270,000, 
$75,000  of  which  was  contributed  from  park  revenues.  Designed  by- 
Mann  &  Stern,  architects,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  approved  as 
artistically  sufficient  by  the  decision  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  building  is  a  tAvo-story  structure,  built  of  interlocking 
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tile  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  exterior  walls  are  stuccoed  and 
the  roof  is  of  red  mission  tile.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Reserve 
Avenue,  and,  due  to  the  hilly  contours,  access  is  had  directly  into  the 
second  story.  This  floor  is  given  over  to  bathing  purposes  and  is 
divided  into  four  separate  units — one  each  for  white  men  and  white 
women  and  colored  men  and  colored  women.  Lobbies  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  and  bathers  have  been  provided,  and  convenient 
offices  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  bathhouse  manager,  director 
of  clinic,  phj'sicians,  and  others  of  the  staff  for  bathhouse  and  clinic. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  building,  with  main  entrance  from  the  rear, 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  free  clinic  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  also  contains  the  boiler 
and  fan  rooms.  The  interior  finish  on  both  floors  is  plaster,  tile,  and 
marble.  In  appointments  and  equipment  its  represents  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  conveniently  arranged  bathing  institutions  in  the 
park,  and  when  it  has  finally  been  given  suitable  landscape  setting 
will  present  a  structure  of  which  the  Government  may  well  feel 
proud. 

THE   FREE  CLINIC. 

The  free  clinic  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  form  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  larger  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Hot 
Springs  National  Park.  For  a  number  of  years  in  the  old  bathhouse 
the  free  clinic  was  conducted  by  various  registered  physicians,  who 
discontinued  their  work  last  March.  They  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  time  and  labor  they  gave  the  public.  Dr.  Parks,  the 
superintendent,  has  given  this  problem  his  earnest  thought,  and  it 
redounds  greatly  to  his  credit  that  the  operations  of  the  new  clinic 
will  be  conducted  on  such  a  satisfying  scale.  The  most  efficient 
physicians  available  will  form  the  working  staff,  and  expert  atten- 
tion of  the  highest  character  will  be  available  in  a  clinic  that  will  be 
equipped  by  personnel  and  furnishings  for  every  need. 

BATHHOUSE  ROW  IMPROVED. 

Due  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  some  of  the  plans 
for  the  development  and  betterment  of  conditions  along  bathhouse 
row  have  been  held  in  abeyance.  At  the  present  time  a  new  modern 
bathhouse  of  highly  pleasing  architectural  design  and  comparing 
well  with  other  modern  bathhouses  built  during  recent  years  is  being 
constructed  on  the  sites  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Magnesia  and 
Horseshoe  bathhouses.  It  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  winter 
season.  There  are  but  t^wo  old  bathhouses  remaining  on  the  reser- 
vation that  are  not  considered  up  to  date,  namely,  the  Lamar  and 
the  Ozark.  These  would  have  been  razed  and  rebuilt  some  time  past 
had  it  not  been  for  the  tightness  of  money,  but  I  expect  the  old 
houses  to  be  closed  by  December  1,  and  either  razed  and  the  site 
turned  back  to  the  United  States  or  to  have  the  present  wooden'build- 
ings  replaced  by  handsome  modern  structures  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  other  bathhouses  and  meeting  all  modern  requirements. 

The  bathhouses  along  the  row  have  made  many  improvements 
during  the  past  year,  adding  to  their  appearance  and  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  bathers.    The  bathhouse  managements  have 
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displayed  a  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  with  our  administration 
of  the  park.  In  fact,  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  residents  and 
municipality  of  Hot  Springs  has  always  been  most  helpful  and  ap- 
preciated, particularly  the  work  the  community  is  doing  through 
charitable  and  civic  associations  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  ill 
yearly  coming  to  their  doors.  It  is  due  to  this  that  Congress  itself 
has  shown  a  generous  attitude. in  its  consideration  of  Hot  Springs 
problems  of  development  which  have  entailed  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

A  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  NEEDED. 

There  is  yet  a  ^reat  deal  to  be  done  before  I  can  consider  Hot 
Springs  National  Park  a  finished  product.  Now  that  the  free  bath- 
house is  completed.  I  hope  that  as  soon  as  financial  conditions  permit 
the  old  administration  building  can  be  rebuilt.  It  Avill  soon  be  the 
only  old  structure  on  the  main  bathhouse  row,  and  it  occupies  a 
commanding  position.  Congress  has  already  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  this  building  with  one  of  ample  design  and  com- 
modious interior  by  authorizing  the  use  of  funds  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion, but  as  the  authorization  was  coupled  with  the  construction  of 
the  free  bathhouse  and  as  funds  were  sufficient  only  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  latter,  authority  was  secured  to  use  all  funds  and  turn 
all  effort  toward  the  completion  of  this  structure,  as  has  been  done. 
However,  the  new  administration  building  and  several  public  com- 
fort stations  are  the  next  structures  that  must  be  built. 

PRELIMINARY    SURVEY    FOR    NEW    ROADS    AND    TRAILS    MADE. 

\ 

Attention  will  also  have  to  be  given  to  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  trails  to  scenic  sections  of  the  hills  be- 
yond. Last  winter  I  directed  Superintendent  Way,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  to  proceed  to  Hot  Springs  and  spend  several  months 
in  surve3dng  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  mapping  existing  roads, 
trails,  and  footpaths  on  the  mountains  in  the  park,  and  making  a 
preliminary  survey  of  new  roads  and  trails  and  footpaths  that  are 
needed.  His  engineering  studies  were  well  carried  out  and  will  form 
the  basis  of  future  development  work. 

THE  SPA  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

Hot  Springs  is  looming  large  in  the  horizon  as  a  convention  center 
for  commercial,  professional,  and  fraternal  organizations.  The  past 
year  has  seen  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  meetings  of  large 
importance  held  in  Hot  Springs,  and  the  satisfying  results  achieved 
by  these  gatherings  have  formed  the  medium  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  advertising  the  park  has  received.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  conventions  already  booked  for  the  coming  season,  I  predict 
that  Hot  Springs  will  still  further  enlarge  its  capacities  to  bring  and 
hold  large  gatherings.  Sureh^  it  deserves  the  title  of  tlie  Spa  of  the 
Americas. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

This  is  written  just  as  you  and  I  have  completed  our  inspection  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  therefore  records  impressions  of 
our  trip  that  I  believe  we  hold  in  common.    We  were  in  the  park  to- 
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gether  10  days,  and  ii-^  that  time  covered  practically  all  the  roads, 
visited  each  entrance,  traversed  many  of  the  trails,  studied  the  con- 
dition of  the  wild  life,  especially  big  game,  inspected  the  facilities 
and  service  of  the  public  utilities,  observed  the  operation  of  the  park 
b}^  our  own  employees,  and  considered  on  the  grouncj  some  of  the 
important  administrative  problems. 

We  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  this  park,  by  far  the  largest  of  our 
system  and  with  an  amazing  range  of  functions,  was  being  operated 
in  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  manner  and  with  great  efficiency 
in  ever}^  line  of  endeavor.  Personally,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the  park  of  cohesive  organization  and 
vigorous  administration,  combined  with  intense  interest  in  their  work 
among  all  members  of  the  park  force,  and  on  these  outstanding  fea- 
tures I  recall  that  you  commented  very  favorably.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  Yellowstone  is  being  operated  in  a  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner.  In  contrasting  the  present  situation  of  the 
park  with  conditions  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  same  Yellowstone — the  transformation  has  been  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  and  eminently  beneficial  in  every  respect. 

FIRST   REALLY   COMPREHENSIVE   INSPECTION. 

Your  tour  was  the  first  comprehensive  inspection  trip  through 
the  great  area  of  the  Yellowstone  that  a  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  made,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have  never  before  had  the 
opportunity  to  cover  the  park  so  thoroughly.  Our  contact  with  the 
big-game  animals — buffalo,  moose,  elk,  antelope,  bear,  and  deer — 
and  the  untouched  wilderness  gave  me  a  new  conception  of  this  park 
and  new  ideals  to  strive  for  in  its  protection  and  utilization.  I  am 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  park 
should  be  left  in  its  original  state  of  nature,  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake  to  build  a  ,road 
around  Lake  Yellowstone  or  into  the  Heart  Lake  region  or  through 
the  vast  forest  east  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  where  the  Avild  buffalo 
roam.  Such  road  extensions  and  other  developments  in  these  wild 
regions  the  superintendent  has  long  opposed,  and  I  concur  heartily 
in  his  A'iews. 

Doubtless  a  road  should  be  built  from  Upp^x  Geyser  Basin  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  park  via  the  Bechler  River  Canyon,  but  when 
this  is  completed  I  think  no  more  absolutely  new-road  projects  should 
be  considered.  The  remainder  of  the  park  should  be  left  in  its  wil- 
derness state  for  all  time  to  come,  and  in  fact  in  a  few  years  this  na- 
tional park  will  be  the  only  large  wilderness  left  in  the  United  States. 

DAM   BILLS   DIE. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  recalling  what  has  been  said  earlier  in 
this  report  that  the  irrigation  schemes  that  menaced  Lake  Yellow- 
stone and  other  scenic  features  of  this  park  have  been  decisively  de- 
feated for  the  present.  Had  the  promoters  of  these  projects  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  gain  privileges  in  the  park  much  of  its  wil- 
derness character  would  have  immediately  disappeared. 

It  behooves  us,  however,  not  to  complacently  regard  the  fight  as 
over,  because  other  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  commercial  privi- 
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leges  involving  the  natural  features  of  the  park.  Already  it  is 
rumored  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  Falls  River  Basin  there  will  be 
an  effort  made  to  cut  this  section  from  the  park.  This  should  never 
be  permitted,  because  the  area  is  very  scenic,  is  essentially  parkland 
in  character,  and  furthermore  to  give  it  up  and  allow  the  boundaries 
to  be  changed  for  a  purely  commercial  purpose  would  constitute  an 
exceedingly  bad  precedent. 

EXPEDITIONS  GET  DATA  FOR  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PARK. 

In  order  to  get  more  data  to  combat  irrigation  and  other  projects 
affecting  park  waters,  several  extensive  exploring  expeditions  were 
conducted  during  the  past  summer.  The  first  expedition  to  arrive 
was  the  party  headed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  landscape 
engineer,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Kelsey,  president  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Conference  for  the  Defense  of  National  Parks,  an  organization  of 
which  Mr.  Olmstead  is  secretary.  With  these  gentlemen  were  Mr. 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  of  Brookline,  past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  an  authority  on  reservoir  construc- 
tion, and  Mr.  H.  W.  Gleason,  of  Boston,  noted  lecturer,  photog- 
rapher, and  writer.  This  party  studied  Lake  Yellowstone  very  thor- 
oughly, taking  soundings  along  its  shore  line  and  gathering  data 
relative  to  probable  effects  on  the  lake  should  a  dam  be  installed  at 
its  outlet. 

Later  the  party  visited  Jackson  Lake,  which  has  already  been 
ruined  by  a  dam,  then  by  pack  train  went  into  the  region  of  the 
Falls  and  Bechler  Rivers,  the  lowlands  of  which  are  desired  for  use 
as  a  reservoir.  On  this  trip  many  pictures  were  taken  and  notes  of 
conditions  made.  All  members  of  the  party  left  expressing  them- 
selves as  opposed  to  the  irrigation  plans  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

THE  GREGG=BIRDSEVE   PARTY. 

In  July,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gregg,  who  explored  the  southwest  corner 
last  year  and  who  made  the  first  set  of  pictures  of  its  great  falls 
and  other  scenic  features,  returned  to  the  park  for  further  explora- 
tions and  to  gather  more  data  regarding  the  country  of  the  Falls 
and  the  Bechler  RiA^ers.  He  was  joined  here  by  Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye, 
chief  topographic  engineer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
who  came  to  collect  data  with  which  to  revise  the  topographic  map 
of  the  park.  These  men,  accompanied  by  the  official  photographer 
of  the  park  and  several  assistants,  spent  several  weeks  in  this 
little-known  part  of  the  park.  The  results  of  the  trip  were  very 
satisfactory,  many  important  new  facts  and  numerous  pictures  being 
added  to  available  information  that  will  be  used  in  defending  the 
park  against  exploitation. 

ROADS  NEVER  BETTER. 

Yellowstone's  roads  were  never  better  than  they  w^ere  this  year. 
One  distinguished  citizen  of  Montana,  who  has  been  in  the  park 
38  summers,  told  me  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  seen  the 
roads  in  such  splendid  condition.  This  was  the  result  of  careful 
spring  work  and  the  continuance  of  the  section-crew  method  of 
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maintenance.  All  roads  were  ready  for  travel  when  the  park 
opened,  even  Mount  Washburn  being  available  for  traffic.  The 
roads  in  Dunraven  Pass,  Sylvan  Pass,  and  on  Mount  Washburn 
were  cleared  of  snow  with  the  aid  of  T.  N.  T. 

The  work  of  widening  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  three  years,  will  be  practically  completed  this  year, 
leaving  only  graveling  and  certain  drainage  features  to  be  finished 
next  season.  Splendid  results  in  parapet  construction  have  also  been 
attained,  especially  on  Mount  Washburn  and  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  parapet  work  must  be  continued  until  every  dangerous  place 
on  the  roads  is  made  perfectly  safe.  Also  it  is  necessary  to  very 
soon  undertake  the  graveling  of  several  sections  of  the  south  and 
east  approach  roads,  which  are  very  slippery  and  dangerous  when 
wet. 

WHEN  MORE  MONEY  IS  AVAILABLE. 

Other  road  improvements  must,  of  course,  await  a  better  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  than  now  exists.  These  include  the  completion 
of  the  Firehole  Cutoff,  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser  Road,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  road  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Yellowstone  between  West 
Thumb  and  Bridge  Bay,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Gallatin  Road, 
raising  of  the  Gibbon  Canyon  Road,  and  the  building  of  the  Bech- 
ler  River  ,  Road,  all  worthy  projects  which  could  not  affect  our 
policy  of  nonencroachment  upon  the  wilderness  section  of  the  park. 
All  of  these  projects  I  heartily  recommend  for  construction  when 
funds  can  be  made  available. 

APPROACH   ROADS   GOOD. 

Most  of  the  approach  roads  to  the  park  were  good  this  year, 
especially  those  in  Wyoming.  The  Livingston-Gardiner  road  on 
the  north  was  poor  part  of  the  year;  likewise  a  section  of  the  west 
approach  road  from  Idaho  was  almost  impassable  at  times.  Mon- 
tana counties  near  the  park  are  contending  that  the  Park  Service 
should  maintain  the  roads  for  about  20  miles  outside  the  park  on 
the  north  and  west  as  we  do  on  the  east  and  south  by  special  authority 
of  Congress.  There  is  much  in  their  arguments  that  these  roads 
are  mainly  used  by  park  tourists,  and  I  hope  that  some  relief  may  be 
afforded  them  under  some  of  the  new  road  bills  that  are  likely  to 
become  law. 

On  August  21, 1921,  at  an  impressive  ceremony  in  Twogwotee  Pass, 
between  the  Wind  River  and  the  Jackson  Hole,  the  new  approach 
road  from  Rawlins,  Lander,  and  Dubois  was  dedicated  by  a  notable 
gathering  of  people  from  all  over  Wyoming  and  adjacent  States. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  cars  and  over  500  people  reached  the  pass. 
During  the  dedication  ceremonies  United  States  Senator  J.  B.  Ken- 
drick  and  Gov.  Robert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  spoke  feelingly  in 
favor  of  the  complete  preservation  of  the  park. 

The  new  approach  road  is  rich  in  historic  sentiment  and  extraor- 
dinarily scenic.     It  will  be  very  popular  with  motorists. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Service  to  the  public  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  parks  since  this  bureau  was  established,  and 
in  the  Yellowstone  this  year  this  principle  has  directed  all   con- 
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struction  work,  with  the  result  that  the  automobile  camps  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  new  ranger  stations  combined  with 
community  centers  for  campers  have  been  built  at  Old  Faithful  and 
Grand  Canyon,  a  shelter  station  and  fire  lookout  has  been  erected  on 
Mount  Washburn,  and  numerous  other  measures  taken  to  develop 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  the  motorist  with  his  own  equip- 
ment. The  Yellowstone  automobile  camps,  with  their  community- 
center  buildings,  water  systems,  comfort  stations,  garbage-disposal 
service,  firewood  and  sprinkling  service,  are  very  popular  and  much 
appreciated.  These  camps  are  laid  out  on  a  huge  scale,  some  having 
accommodations  for  as  high  as  400  cars  and  1,500  people  at  a  time. 

Service  to  tourists  by  the  public  utilities  has  been  unusually  good, 
and  practically  no  complaints  have  been  received.  However,  I  feel 
that  there  could  be  great  improvement  in  boat  facilities  on  Lake 
Yellowstone,  and  I  am  determined  that  boat  service  shall  be  de- 
veloped to  its  logical  proportions;  also  the  saddle-horse  business  is 
susceptible  of  more  extensive  development. 

All  of  the  public  utilities  must  continue  building  and  installing 
new  equipment  to  keep  pace  Avith  the  enormous  increase  in  travel 
that  the  park  is  bound  to  enjoy  each  year.  This  means  that  the  hotels- 
and  permanent  camps  must  be  greatly  enlarged ;  that  an  annex  must 
be  erected  at  the  Lake  Hotel,  the  weak  link  in  the  hotel  chain ;  that 
the  permanent  camps  must  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  program 
of  development  already  undertaken;  and  that  the  transportation 
company  must  provide  more  cars  in  order  that  it  may  constantly 
keep  ahead  of  the  demand  for  automobile  service.  It  is  realized  that 
already  these  utilities  have  millions  of  dollars  invested,  but  we  and 
the  utilities  also  must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  everything  has 
to  be  conducted  on  a  big  scale  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  that  this  is 
particularly  true  since  its  visitors  are  soon  to  be  numbered  in  figures 
over  100,000. 

FREE  GUIDE  SERVICE  AND  LECTURES. 

Much  educational  work  was  done  in  the  Yellowstone  this  year. 
A  new  information  office,  with  interesting  map  exhibits,  road  infor- 
mation, and  other  valuable  features,  was  opened  in  June.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  a  museum  is  being  developed.  Each  night  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  lectures  on  the  natural  features  and  the  history  of  the 
park  were  given  at  the  hotel,  permanent  camp,  and  public  auto- 
mobile camp.  At  Mammoth  and  Upper  Geyser  Basin  thousands  of 
people  were  guided  over  the  hot  springs  and  geyser  formations  free 
of  charge  by  national-park  rangers. 

GAME  CONDITIONS   GOOD. 

As  we  observed  on  our  travels  in  the  park,  the  wild  animals  are 
in  good  condition  this  year.  Last  winter  was  normal  and  there  was 
practically  no  loss  of  life  through  hunting  or  starvation.  There 
is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  herds.  The 
buffalo  herd  is  increasing  very  fast  and  will  soon  present  difficult 
problems  of  control  and  feeding.  For  the  coming  winter  over  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  hay  are  available  for  the  game  if  the  weather  is 
abnormally  cold  or  stormy,  all  of  which  was  cut  and  stacked  in  the^ 
park  and  in  the  region  where  it  is  likely  to  be  needed. 
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Montana  has  cut  her  open  season  on  elk  from  75  to  30  days  and  has 
passed  a  buck-deer  law.  Wyoming  has  opened  her  elk  season  15 
days  earlier  but  continues  it  for  60  days.  The  earlier  opening  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Wyoming  has  also  enacted  a  buck- deer 
law.  Idaho  h^s  cut  her  elk  season  to  15  days.  All  three  States  have 
authorized  their  game  commissions  to  close  an  open  season  whenever 
there  is  threatened  destruction  of  any  species  of  game.  Wyoming 
leads  in  the  establishment  of  game  preserves,  having  closed  the  Sho- 
shone Road  to  hunting,  thus  placing  a  border  of  game  preserve 
along  the  entire  east  line  of  the  park. 

Unfortunately,  Wyoming  is  permitting  the  killing  of  bull  moose 
on  an  apparent  misconception  of  the  number  of  moose  in  the  State. 
Most  of  the  moose  are  in  or  near  the  park,  and  we  believe  their 
numbers  have  been  greatly  overestimated.  You  will  recall  that  in 
our  travels  of  three  days  in  the  heart  of  the  moose  country  we  saw 
relatively  few  of  these  animals.  Furthermore,  they  are  very  tame 
and  there  is  no  sport  in  killing  them. 

PARK  EXTENSION  MUST  COME. 

The  killing  of  moose  and  elk  near  the  park  line  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  brought  home  to  me,  very  forcibly,  the  need  for  the 
extension  of  the  park  as  urged  for  several  years.  The  headwaters 
of  the  Yellowstone  naturally  belong  to  the  park,  and  this  territory 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  game  preserve.  As  j^ou  know,  we  also 
found  this  region  to  be  very  scenic.  In  many  respects  I  consider 
it  of  more  importance  to  the  park  than  the  Teton  Mountains  despite 
the  fact  that  these  mountains  are  probably  the  most  spectacular 
group  of  serrated  peaks  that  we  have  in  this  country.  I  hope  the 
extension  may  come  soon,  in  order  that  the  scenic  exhibit  of  the 
park  may  be  rounded  out,  in  order  that  the  moose  may  be  preserved, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  natural  line  for  the  park  on  the  east 
and  south,  in  order  that  lakes  such  as  Jenny,  Leigh,  Two-Ocean. 
Emma  Matilda,  and  Enos  may  be  spared  the  fate  of  Jackson  Lake, 
now  completely  desecrated  by  an  irrigation  project. 

TRAVEL   AGAIN   INCREASED. 

Yellowstone's  travel  in  1921  is  about  two  thousand  in  excess  of 
last  year's  total  number  of  visitors.  This  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  park  is  situated  far  away  from  any  large  center 
of  population,  and  considering  business  conditions  at  the  present 
time.  81,651  visitors  were  registered  this  year  as  against  79,777  last 
season.  The  western  entrance  again  leads  in  train  travel,  while  the 
eastern,  or  Cody,  gateway  again  holds  the  record  for  private  motor 
travel.  Yellowstone's  travel  was  local  only  in  small  percentage, 
most  of  its  visitors  coming  from  afar,  as  usual. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Continuing  with  mighty  strides  its  forward  program  the  Yosem- 
ite  may  again  proudly  record  in  its  annals  the  most  successful  sea- 
son that  it  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  enormous  increase  in  travel  to 
the  park  this  year  made  it  undeniably  California's  greatest  summer 
resort.     In  fact  the  park  was  used  so  extensively  by  tourists  this 
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year  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  park  will  perma- 
nently stand  supreme  among  the  States'  recreation  areas.  It  is  a 
pleasure  also  to  call  attention  to  the  achievement  of  the  park  in 
gaining  almost  nation-wide  recognition  as  a  winter  resort,  over  3,000 
people  having  visited  the  famous  valley  out  of  the  old  established 
touring  season.  In  every  line  of  administrative  endeavor  also,  most 
gratifying  results  were  accomplished  in  the  park  this  year. 

ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  MIDSEASON  TRAVEL. 

Yosemite's  normal  travel  curve  shows  a  gradual  rise  which  reaches 
its  peak  on  or  about  July  4.  Previous  to  this  year  the  peak  has 
never  shown  more  than  6,000  people  in  the  valley.  During  the 
season  just  passed,  however,  on  June  21,  nearly  two  weeks  before 
the  normal  peak,  there  were  nearly  if  not  quite  9,000  visitors  in 
Yosemite  Valley,  of  which  approximately  5,000  were  in  the  free 
public  camping  grounds.  Just  what  the  peak  would  have  been  had 
it  been  possible  to  allow  the  flow  to  continue  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, but  remedial  measures  had  to  be  taken  by  warning  broadcast 
of  the  shortage  of  accommodations  which  almost  immediately 
brought  relief.  Similar,  but  less  intense,  measures  have  had  to  be 
taken  in  previous  years  to  hold  down  the  peak  to  the  capacity  of 
the  park  accommodations  and  similar  unsatisfactory  results  have 
followed,  namely,  the  idea  prevails  long  after  the  situation  has  been 
relieved  that  accommodations  are  lacking,  with  the  result  that  late 
season  travel  is  seriously  affected.  Also  due  to  a  confusion  of  park 
names  in  newspapers,  such  warnings  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
travel  to  the  Yellowstone. 

This  situation  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
as  it  has  been  the  cause  of  no  little  annoyance  to  visitors  to  the  park 
who  have  gone  there  with  the  belief  that  they  would  secure  first- 
class  accommodations  and  have  had  to  be  content  with  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  bed  that  could  be  secured.  It  can  only  partly  be  met 
by  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  as  I  do  not  feel  we  would 
be  justified  in  demanding  that  the  park  operators  invest  in  sufficient 
equipment  to  meet  the  entire  demands  of  this  short  peak  season. 
Rather  the  solution  seems  to  be  in  a  reasonable  equipment  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  campaign  for  extend- 
ing the  travel  season  over  a  longer  period.  April  and  May  and 
September  and  October  are  quite  as  beautiful  in  Yosemite  as  are 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  no  one  need  miss  its  wonders  through 
inability  to  come  in  these  months  of  extremely  heavy  travel  and 
congestion. 

GREAT   INCREASE  IN  CAMPERS. 

The  number  of  persons  camping  in  the  free-camping  grounds 
maintained  by  the  service  increased  from  28,000  in  1920  to  approxi- 
mately 40,000  in  1921,  an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent.  At  one 
time  not  less  than  5,000  people  were  so  living  in  the  valley  and  in 
order  to  prevent  overcrowding  it  was  necessary  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  extend  the  camp  grounds  and  install  additional  sanitary 
conveniences.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  further  extension  of 
the  camping  areas  for  next  year  and  with  the  operation  of  the  new 
sewer  system  less  anxiety  will  be  felt  for  the  proper  health  condi- 
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tions  of  these  people  as  contamination  of  the  river,  on  which  many 
depend  for  drinking  water,  will  be  obviated  with  the  operation  of 
the  new  sewer  system. 

WINTER   TRAVEL   A    FACTOR. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1920,  the  Sentinel  Hotel  was  closed 
and  extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  additional  baths  and  com- 
plete electrical  heating  and  cooking  installations  were  made  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park  something  like  a  real  effort 
was  made  to  attract  winter  travel  to  Yosemite  Valley.  While  the 
effort  was  not  entirely  successful,  the  winter's  experience  was  such 
as  to  show  the  great  possibilities  of  the  valley  as  a  winter  resort 
and  served  to  show  that  once  it  was  made  known  that  winter  ac- 
commodations existed  in  the  valley  there  was  a  positive  demand  for 
its  attractions. 

From  November  to  March,  inclusive,  the  Yosemite  winter  season, 
3,178  people  visited  the  park.  This  number  was  far  in  excess  of 
any  previous  winter  travel  and  that  its  appeal  was  not  entirely  local 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  23  foreign  countries 
and  37  States  of  the  Union  were  represented  in  the  registration. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  in  Yosemite  as  a  winter  resort 
which  will  eventually  be  accentuated  by  the  installation  of  an  easy- 
means  of  access  to  Glacier  Point  where  even  better  winter  condi- 
tions exist  than  in  Yosemite  Valley. 

ROAD   PROBLEM   SERIOUS. 

With  a  nearly  50  per  cent  increase  in  motor  travel  over  the  previ- 
ous year  Yosemite's  already  wholly  inadequate  road  system  suffered 
exceedingly  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  season 
more  work  has  been  done  and  more  funds  expended  than  usual  in  its 
upkeep,  the  end  of  the  motor  travel  season  saw  little,  if  any,  effect 
of  what  had  been  done.  The  amount  of  money  spent  annually  on  the 
upkeep  of  Yosemite's  roads  represents  interest  on  a  sum  which,  if 
expended  annually  on  permanent  improvement  work,  would  in  a 
few  years  go  far  toward  the  completion  of  a  first-class  system 
which  would  include  paved  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  from 
the  valley  to  El  Portal  and  well  graded  and  sprinkled  turnpikes  in 
the  mountain  sections. 

Travel  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  on  the  El  Portal  Road  is  rap- 
idly assuming  city  proportions  and  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
accordingly,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  economic  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try will  soon  be  so  improved  as  to  justify  me  in  submitting  to  you  for 
consideration  estimates  for  more  extensive  appropriations  for  this 
very  necessary  improvement  work  than  have  been  submitted  in  past 
3^ears.  Motor  travel  on  the  park  roads  in  Yosemite  has  become  extraor- 
dinary and  nothing  but  extraordinary  means  will  successfully  meet 
the  demands. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILD3NQ  NECESSARY. 

I  called  attention  last  year  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  administration 
building  in  Yosemite  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  park  administra- 
tive force  and  in  which  should  be  included  space  for  the  information 
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office,  museum,  post  office,  and  United  States  commissioner's  court. 
In  the  last  sundry  civil  bill  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  make  an  item 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  trust  its  construction  will  not  be  long  deferred, 
as  it  is  sorely  needed  to  afford  suitable  space  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  the  various  park  activities. 

EXTENSION  OF  WATER  SYSTEM  BEGUN. 

Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  system 
in  Yosemite,  where  not  only  is  the  present  supply  drawn  from  the 
Merced  River  wholly  unsatisfactory,  but  also  the  distributing  system 
is  not  of  nearly  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver  the  necessary  quantities 
demanded.  The  latter  situation  is  being  partly  relieved  at  the  pres- 
ent time  b}^  the  installation  of  6,000  feet  of  8-inch  cast-iron  main  from 
the  intake  at  Happy  Isles  to  Camp  Curr}?-,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  com- 
plete remedy  can  be  effected  another  year  by  the  development  of  a 
pure  supply  in  Illilouette  Creek  and  the  continuation  of  the  8-inch 
main  from  Camp  Curry  via  the  Government  shops  and  barns  to  con- 
nect with  the  existing  8-inch  main  at  the  Yosemite  Creek  bridge. 

SEWER  SYSTEM   READY   FOR    1922. 

Although  some  work  on  the  new  sewer  system  for  the  valley  was 
started  by  the  Government  last  fall,  the  bulk  of  the  w^ork  was  to  be 
done  by  contract.  Accordingly  contracts  were  opened  in  February, 
but  the  bids  were  all  so  excessive  that  all  bids  were  rejected  and  pro- 
posals were  again  circulated  for  opening  on  Ma}^  28  of  this  year,  when 
a  contract  was  let  to  the  Schultz  Construction  Co.,  at  a  cost  nearly  25 
per  cent  lower  than  the  February  bids.  While  the  plans  for  the  fin- 
ished system  contemplate  a  system  that  will  handle  the  entire  needs 
of  the  valley,  the  funds  at  our  disposal  at  this  time  allowed  only  for 
the  awarding  of  a  contract  covering  the  trunk  line  from  Camp  Curry 
to  the  disposal  plant,  1  mile  below  Yosemite  Lodge,  a  lateral  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  Yosemite  Village  and  a  lateral  to  serve  the  rang- 
ers' and  officers'  clubhouse,  the  Government  shops  and  barns,  and  sev- 
eral employees'  cottages.  In  other  words,  all  units  will  be  served  by 
this  part  of  the  installation  except  the  free  public  camping  grounds, 
which  should  be  taken  care  of  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  fact, 
I  am  submitting  to  you  in  connection  with  my  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1923  an  item  for  the  continuation  of  this  work. 

MOSQUITO   CONTROL  COMPLETE. 

After  three  years  of  intensive  work  on  the  control  of  the  mosquito 
pest  in  Yosemite  Valley  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  at  last  to  report 
complete  success.  Under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  oiling  and  draining  tactics  were  carried 
on  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  trained  park  ranger,  to  the  end  that 
all  breeding  was  effectively  stopped  and  visitors  to  the  park  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park  were  entirely  relieved  from  the 
mosquito  nuisance. 

This  is  only  one  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  interdepartmental 
cooperation  which  I  have  alwaj^s  tried  to  secure  in  the  working  out 
of  the  many  special  problems  that  confront  me  continually  in  the 
administration  of  the  national. parks. 
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NEW  TRAIL  WORK  PROGRESSES. 

With  the  material  improvement  in  labor  conditions  this  year  it 
has  been  possible  to  complete  the  improvement  of  the  trunk  line  trails 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  which  class  of  work  had  to  be  de- 
ferred in  past  years  through  inability  to  secure  the  right  kind  of 
labor.  All  of  the  main  trails  north  of  the  Tuolumne  River  are  now  in 
good  condition,  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
travel  into  this  relatively  little  known  but  exceedingly  scenic  part 
of  the  park. 

During  the  past  season  I  am  also  able  to  report  that  the  trails 
under  construction  at  the  time  of  your  visit  to  Yosemite  from  Harden 
Lake  on  the  Tioga  road  to  Pate  Valley  in  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River  and  down  the  same  canyon  from 
Glen  Aulin  to  the  lower  of  the  Water  Wheel  Falls  have  been  properly 
completed.  There  still  remain  to  be  built,  in  order  to  properly  balance 
out  the  Yosemite  trail  system  and  also  to  make  more  readily  accessible 
the  magnificent  scenic  area  of  the  north  half  of  the  park,  a  trail  from 
the  lower  Water  Wheel  Falls  down  the  Tuolumne  Canyon,  approxi- 
mately 10  miles,  to  Pate  Valley  and  one  from  Pate  Valley  up  Piute 
Creek  to  connect  with  the  northern  system.  These  trails  are  impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  the  northern  half  of  the  park  for  those 
who  seek  rugged  wild  scenery  in  the  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  made  available. 

YOSEMITE=TAHOE  TOUR  POPULAR. 

The  Yosemite-Tahoe  tour  inaugurated  last  year  by  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  Co.  on  a  twice-a-week  schedule  was  continued  this 
year  but  on  a  regular  daily  schedule.  The  expressions  not  only  of 
satisfaction  but  of  amazement  at  the  scenic  wonders  the  trip  affords 
are  certainly  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  this  service  is 
assured  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  classed  among  the  well-known 
scenic  trips  in  America. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  stage  touring 
over  the  Tioga  route  but  the  private  automobile  travel  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily heavy.  More  and  more  as  this  route  becomes  known 
is  it  attracting  travel,  and  the  beautiful  Tuolumne  Meadow  country 
is  more  and  more  paralleling  Yosemite  as  a  camping  center.  With 
this  come  additional  problems  of  sanitation  and  already  we  have 
begun  in  a  small  way  the  installation  of  sanitary  conveniences,  the 
first  step  in  a  closer  supervision  of  the  camping  problem  in  this  area 
for  protection  of  the  public  health. 

LOCAL  PREJUDICES  DISAPPEARING. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  closer  cooperation  between 
park  operators  and  the  service  and  between  park  operators  them- 
selves. I  am  indeed  glad  to  note  that  there  is  less  friction,  that 
service  to  the  public  has  become  the  highest  aim  of  the  public  utilities, 
and  that  more  and  more  the  park  operators  are  voluntarily  getting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  service  to  the  public. 
This  feature,  together  with  the  more  generally  settled  conditions,  is, 
I  feel  certain,  going  to  be  responsible  for  a  substantial  and  healthy 
development  in  Yosemite  in  the  next  few  years. 
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GRADUAL  EXTENSION   OF   EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Believing  the  function  of  the  national  parks  to  be  educational  as 
well  as  recreational,  I  have  always  considered  it  highly  desirable 
that  this  feature  be  emphasized  and  developed.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  Yosemite  in  securing  the  help  and  cooperation  of  outside 
institutions,  such  as  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
and  the  University  of  California. 

In  cooperation  with  the  fish  and  game  commission  the  nature  study 
work  inaugurated  last  year  was  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of  California,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Loye  H.  Miller,  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  university.  Lectures 
at  the  various  camps,  campfire  talks,  and  personally  conducted  field 
trips  were  made  during  the  summer  season,  in  connection  with  which 
information  was  given  out  on  the  natural  history  of  the  park.  Ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent  more  people  were  reached  than  during  the 
preceding  year,  proof  in  itself  of  the  popularity  of  the  work  and  the 
desirability  of  its  being  continued. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California  extension  di- 
vision, the  third  series  of  the  Le  Conte  memorial  lectures  were  de- 
livered, June  21  to  July  15,  by  Robert  Grant  Aitken,  who  spoke  on 
astronomical  subjects;  Prof.  Thomas  Frederick  Sanford  on  Cali- 
fornia literature;  and  Prof.  Ruliff  Stephen  Holway  on  evolution  of 
scenery  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  lectures  were  well  attended 
and  met  with  wide  popular  favor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  continued,  forming  as  they  do  a  most  important  part  of  the  park 
educational  program. 

Closely  related  to  the  strictly  educational  work  is  the  work  of  get- 
ting under  way  a  Yosemite  museum  where  typical  Yosemite  and  high 
Sierran  specimens,  natural,  scientific,  and  historical,  may  be  exhibited 
for  study  and  observation  by  the  visiting  public.  Ranger  Ansel  F. 
Hall  was  detailed  from  the  park  ranger  force  to  inaugurate  this  work, 
and  the  building  previously  used  as  a  rangers'  and  officers'  clubhouse 
was  made  available  to  house  the  exhibits.  Since  this  assignment  was 
made  Mr.  Hall  has  accumulated  a  large  collection  suitable  for  mu- 
seum purposes  and  has  constructed  a  remarkably  fine  large-scale 
model  of  Yosemite  Valley,  from  which  a  cast  will  be  struck  next 
winter.  Progress  has  been  made  on  the  remodeling  of  the  building 
and  the  construction  of  cases  to  the  extent  that  by  next  season  a  very 
creditable  showing  wiU  be  possible. 

DESIRABLE  PROPOSED  BOUNDARY  CHANGES. 

As  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  predecessor  last  year,  certain 
desirable  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  park  boundary  in  order, 
first,  to  eliminate  some  serious  questions  relating  to  grazing  that  now 
arise  annually  in  the  administration  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
park,  and,  second,  to  include  in  the  park  a  wonderful  scenic  area  on 
and  about  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  park  and  which  was  eliminated  some  15  years  ago  in 
the  interest  of  expected  mining  operations  which  never  proved  to 
be  feasible. 

The  area  that  should  be  eliminated  from  the  park  includes  a  num- 
ber of  private  holdings  which  are  used  as  summer  range  for  cattle. 
These  holdings  are  not  fenced,  with  the  result  that  cattle  are  con- 
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A.     THE   NEW   BELTON    BRIDGE   AT  THE  WEST   ENTRANCE. 
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Terrace   Falls,  Union   Falls. 

A.     IN   THE   FALLS    RIVER    SECTION. 
Photographs  by  Col.  O.  II.  Birdseye,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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B.      DEDICATION    OF   SOUTH    APPROACH     ROAD    TO    YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL 

PARK. 

In  Two-gwo-tee   Pass,    Wyoming,    August   21,   1921. 
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THE   LOOKOUT  CONSTRUCTED   ON    SUMMIT  OF   MOUNT  WASHBURN. 

Altitude,   10,100  feet. 
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stantly  trespassing  on  the  park.  It  is  believed  that  the  western  line 
should  be  moved  back  several  miles,  thus  removing  from  the  park 
lands  that  might  be  used  for  grazing  under  Forest  Service  juris- 
diction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annexation  of  the  back  country,  including 
Mount  Banner,  Mount  Ritter,  Thousand  Island  Lake,  the  Devils 
Postpile,  Rainbow  Falls,  and  numerous  other  scenic  features  of 
unusual  interest  and  charm,  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  park. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  boundary  changes  be  made  in  the  early 
future,  in  order  that  the  rather  extensive  trai]  developments  which 
we  hope  to  make  within  the  next  few  3^ears  may  extend  to  the  area 
proposed  for  return  to  the  park. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Many  notable  achievements  in  various  lines  of  activity  have 
marked  the  year's  operations  in  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  protective  forces  have  been  reorganized;  better 
facilities  for  transacting  Government  business  at  summer  headquar- 
ters in  the  Giant  Forest  have  been  established ;  roads  and  trails  have 
been  kept  in  a  better  state  of  repair  than  usual,  and  there  have  been 
extensions  of  the  road  and  trail  systems;  construction  work  on  the 
important  Middle  Fork  road  project  has  been  started;  and  more 'of 
the  private  holdings  in  the  park  have  been  extinguished  through 
purchase  and  donation  to  the  United  States.  Without  doubt,  the 
season  has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  park's  history. 

APPROPRIATIONS  STILL   INADEQUATE. 

The  funds  made  available  for  the  park  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $86,000,  but  $50,000  of  this  appropriation  was  granted 
for  building  part  of  the  Middle  Fork  road  from  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  toward  the  Giant  Forest.  This 
left  only  $36,000,  the  usual  appropriation  of  the  park,  for  all  other 
items  of  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improvement, 
a  sum  altogether  inadequate  to  cover  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the 
park  arising  from  enormous  increase  in  volume  of  tourist  travel.  It 
is  remarkable  that  with  this  small  amount  of  money,  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1912, 
when  2,923  people  visited  the  park,  the  appropriation  was  $15,550, 
and  the  revenue  amounted  to  only  $305.16,  while,  in  1921,  exclusive  of 
the  $50,000  new  construction  fund,  the  appropriation  was  $36,000, 
and  the  revenues  in  excess  of  $20,000.  In  1912,  however,  the  reve- 
nues could  be  expended  in  the  park,  while  now  they  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ACCOMPLISHED  THIS   YEAR. 

The  improvements  of  the  year  include  a  new  administration  build- 
ing in  the  Giant  Forest,  quarters  for  the  superintendent,  a  dance 
pavilion  and  entertainment  hall,  a  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  forage  and 
saddle  room  and  various  smaller  buildings.  Also,  the  Giant  Forest- 
General  Grant  Park  telephone  line,  a  line  connecting  Alder  Creek 
station  with  headquarters,  and  a.  line  from  Giant  Forest  to  Hos- 
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pital  Rock,  constitute  the  improvements  in  communication  service 
and  additional  safeguards  against  forest  fires. 

Work  on  the  Middle  Fork  road  was  begun  with  a  steam  shovel  and 
will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly  during  the  fall  and  winter.  A  sur- 
vey has  been  made  to  determine  the  route  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
road  and  plans  made  for  further  construction  next  year. 

Many  miles  of  additional  hiking  trails  were  constructed  around 
Giant  Forest  and  it  is  now  possible  for  pedestrians  to  visit  almost 
all  of  the  interesting  trees  without  tramping  through  dusty  roads. 
From  the  Parker  group  of  trees  to  Crescent  Meadow  one  mile  of 
road  was  constructed  to  open  up  new  camp  grounds  and  give  access 
to  a  dairy  at  Log  Meadow. 

By  means  of  instructions,  signs,  and  bulletin  boards  the  General 
Sherman  and  other  distinguished  trees  were  protected  from  vandal- 
ism. At  Giant  Forest  an  information  service  was  organized  and 
dances,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments  were  given  two  or  three 
times  weekly. 

WATER,   LIGHT,  AND  SANITATION. 

The  overwhelming  increase  in  camping  parties  this  year  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  force  us  to  place  restrictions  on  travel  as  the  camp- 
ing grounds  were  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  people  flocking  to 
the  park  for  vacations,  away  from  the  unusual  heat  of  the  valleys 
below.  For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  average  daily  popula- 
tion of  the  Giant  Forest  was  1,200,  and  over  the  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day period  the  peak  load  of  visitors  was  3,500.  The  camp  grounds 
of  the  park  were  lacking  in  necessary  sanitary  facilities  and  funds 
were  not  available  to  properly  improve  them  for  the  satisfactory 
accommodation  of  the  visiting  crowds.  However,  by  economizing 
in  all  other  lines  of  activity  sufficient  extensions  and  other  better- 
ments were  made  in  the  water  system  and  comfort  stations  to  tide 
the  park  over  the  current  season.  Next  year,  however,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  expend  considerable  money  in  the  further 
development  of  the  camp  grounds. 

SEMIPERMANENT  CAMPS  DISCONTINUED. 

The  practice  of  permitting  the  establishment  of  semipermanent 
camps  in  the  park  had  to  be  discontinued  this  year.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  taking  this  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  semi- 
permanent camps  were  naturally  located  in  particularly  fine  camp 
grounds,  thus  limiting  the  use  of  these  grounds  to  one  or  two  parties, 
whereas,  had  the  camp  not  been  constructed,  many  more  visitors 
would  be  able  to  use  the  same  spot  in  the  course  of  a  summer.  Also, 
there  was  danger  of  the  camps  becoming  too  elaborate,  thus  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  summer  homes  for  their  owners.  In  the  third 
place,  a  precedent  was  being  established  which  would  ultimately  have 
forced  us  to  permit  the  erection  of  similar  camps  in  other  parks. 

While  the  semipermanent  camps  already  erected  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Giant  Forest,  we  have  provided  that  when  they  are 
not  occupied  by  the  parties  that  originally  built  them  they  must  be 
left  open  and  available  for  the  use  of  other  visitors  who  may  happen 
to  want  them.  In  other  words,  the  owners  of  the  buildings  may 
continue  to  use  them  during  their  vacations  in  the  park  but  this  is 
the  limit  of  their  control  or  use  of  the  structures. 
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MIDDLE  FORK  WINTER  HEADQUARTERS. 

While  the  Giant  Forest,  the  summer  headquarters  of  the  park,  is 
now  quite  well  equipped  with  buildings,  enabling  us  to  administer 
the  park  during  the  season  with  far  less  difficulty  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  there  are  absolutely  no  winter  headquarters.  It 
is  impossible  to  live  in  the  Giant  Forest  in  winter,  hence  we  are  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  small  group  of  winter  buildings,  warehouses, 
store  sheds,  shops,  etc.,  in  the  Middle  Fork  Valley  near  Alder  Creek. 
Money  for  these  buildings  has  been  requested  in  the  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

INTERPARK   ROAD   BADLY  NEEDED. 

Some  years  ago  work  of  constructing  a  road  to  connect  the  Giant 
Forest  with  General  Grant  Park  was  begun.  The  highway  was 
built  in  the  park  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Marble  Fork  of  the 
Kaweah.  Outside  of  the  park  and  between  General  Grant  Park 
and  Big  Meadow,  the  county  authorities  built  a  link  of  this  road. 
We  also  surveyed  a  route  for  the  road  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  park.  The  time  has  come  when  this  project  should  be  completed. 
Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  development  of 
hotel,  camp,  or  transportation  service.  When  com.pletecl,  the  road 
will  offer  immediately  one  of  the  famous  scenic  trips  of  the  country 
and  one  that  can  easily  be  made  popular  with  railroad  tourists, 
tickets  for  the  same  to  be  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

PROPOSED  R00SEVELT=SEQU0IA  EXTENSION. 

This  big  tree  park  of  252  square  miles  embraces  not  only  Sequoia 
forests,  but  the  loAver  fringe  of  one  of  the  finest  alpine  regions  of 
America.  When  rounded  out  by  the  inclusion  of  1,000  square  miles 
of  additional  mountain  territory,  as  provided  in  H.  ~R.  7452,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  and  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Roose- 
velt-Sequoia National  Park,  this  park  w^ill  perhaps  equal  the  Yosem- 
ite  and  Yellowstone  in  attendance,  as  it  will  in  beauty.  The  pend- 
ing legislation  is  a  compromise  bill  and  excludes  from  the  proposed 
enlarged  park  all  debatable  areas;  that  is,  territory  about  which 
there  may  fairly  be  any  question  as  to  comparative  value  for  vaca- 
tion or  commercial  purposes. 

This  bill  also  cuts  off  three  townships  of  the  seven  which  now  com- 
prise Sequoia  National  Park.  These  three  townships  hold  the  Gar- 
field, Atwell  Mill,  and  other  fine  Sequoia  groves  as  well  as  the  glori- 
ous plateau  country  of  Hockett  Meadows.  The  additional  proposed 
park  area  contains  so  much  natural  beauty  and  is  so  fitting  for  a  vaca- 
tion area  that  only  the  impossibility  of  securing  by  other  means  the 
Kern  and  Kings  Canyons  with  their  adjacent  mountain  peaks,  gla- 
ciers, and  alpine  lakes  could  reconcile  the  National  Park  Service  to 
the  loss  of  so  much  essentially  park  territory.  In  other  words,  we 
feel  that  we  had  better  have  a  gerrymandered  Roosevelt- Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  than  forego  any  enlargement  and  the  inclusion  of  such 
preeminent  features  as  Mount  Whitney,  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons 
and  Tehipite  Valley.  Should  the  three  southern  townships  be  re- 
moved from  the  park,  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  deer  and 
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other  game,  which  for  30  years,  since  the  creation  of  the  park  in  1890, 
have  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of  Government  protection.  A  game  pre- 
serve should  be  created..  The  Sequoia  groves  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
protected  under  any  conditions. 

MORE  PRIVATE   HOLDINGS   ACQUIRED. 

During  the  year  the  so-called  Martin  tract,  an  area  of  640  acres,  a 
school  section  acquired  from  the  State  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  the 
park  near  the  Giant  Forest,  was  purchased  and  donated  to  the 
United  States,  thus  exterminating  private  title  and  restoring  the  land 
to  Government  ownership.  From  the  standpoint  of  administration 
and  park  protection,  the  acquisition  of  this  tract  was  exceedingly 
important,  as  sooner  or  later,  had  the  land  remained  in  private  owner- 
ship, it  would  have  been  cut  up  into  lots  and  made  the  scene  of  a 
summer  home  development  such  as  the  Wilsonia  project  in  the  heart 
of  General  Grant  Park,  which  has  not  only  raised  serious  problems 
of  administration,  but  has  more  or  less  desecrated  the  park.  The 
Martin  tract  was  transferred  to  the  Government  through  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  which  aided  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  which  has  for  years  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  saving  of  big 
trees  of  the  Giant  Forest  region.  One  other  important  tract  of  pri- 
vate land  of  320  acres  is  now  in  process  of  acquirement. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

This  popular  little  park  had  a  more  than  usually  successful  sea> 
son,  6,545  automobiles  containing  30,312  visitors  entering  during  the 
summer  months.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,835  automobiles  and  12,272 
visitors  over  1920,  which  was  the  previous  record  year. 

Although  but  4  square  miles  m  area^  General  Grant  Park  is  at 
present  more  accessible  than  the  Sequoia,  there  being  an  excellent 
road  on  easy  grades  from  Fresno,  the  metropolis  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  is  the  playground  of  this  valley,  which  experiences  high  . 
temperatures  in  midsummer.  Yet  it  is  not  patronized  exclusively 
by  Californians ;  registrations  show  visitors  from  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 

NEVER   ENOUGH   MONEY   FOR   CAMP=GR0UND   IMPROVEMENT. 

The  park  is  essentially  a  campers'  park,  hence  serious  problems 
of  water  supply  and  sanitation  face  us  continually.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  we  keep  just  one  step  ahead  of  the  demand 
for  increased  facilities  for  camping,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
develop  the  General  Grant  camp  grounds  along  the  comprehensive 
lines  adopted  in  connection  with  similar  improvements  in  other 
parks.  The  main  reason  is  that  our  appropriations  are  too  small  as 
compared  with  the  volume  of  tourist  travel  that  the  park  enjoys. 

When  the  present  financial  stringency  is  past  and  larger  appro- 
priations can  be  made  one  fund  about  twice  the  size  of  present 
allotments  would  make  the  necessary  extensions  and  betterments  in 
the  camp  grounds,  after  which  annual  appropriations  of  smaller 
amounts  Avould  keep  the  park  well  protected  and  cared  for. 
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TELEPHONE   LINE   INVALUABLE   AID. 

The  new  telephone  line  between  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Parks 
has  served  many  useful  purposes  and  has  been  a  great  aid  in  ad- 
ministration, keeping  the  superintendent  in  touch  with  affairs  in  the 
smaller  park  and  enabling  him  to  more  efficiently'  and  economically 
manage  the  two  parks  together. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

This  year  has  been  epoch  making  in  Mount  Kainier  Park,  in  that  it 
has,  at  last,  received  recognition  of  its  financial  needs  hj  the  Federal 
Government,  and  through  further  extension  of  its  facilities  for  car- 
ing for  tourist  travel  it  has  become  the  chief  recreation  resort  of  the 
extreme  northw^est  part  of  the  country.  The  appropriations  for  the 
park  for  the  current  fiscal  year  total  $150,000,  and  with  these  funds 
we  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  road  up  the 
Carbon  Eiver  Valley,  which  I  have  urged  for  years,  and  also,  we 
have  moved  forward  with  our  plan  to  make  it  possible  for  traffic  to 
move  in  both  directions  at  the  same  time  from  Nisqually  Glacier  to 
Paradise  Valley,  thus  doing  away  with  the  block  system  of  travel 
control  on  this  part  of  the  highway  system. 

Both  projects  will  be  completed  next  year,  provided  Congress 
grants  necessary  additional  funds  for  the  work  remaining  to  be 
accomplished.  As  it  was  explained  when  the  original  estimates  for 
these  projects  were  submitted  that  the  program  called  for  two  years' 
work,  it  is  believed  that  the  funds  requested  will  be  forthcoming. 

CARBON  RIVER  ROAD  OPENS  NEW  SECTION  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  Carbon  River  Eoad  is  a  most  important  development,  as  it 
will  make  accessible  a  region  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  double  the 
park  territory  that  may  be  comfortably  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of 
travelers.  When  completed,  it  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  go 
direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Carbon  Glacier  by  automobile, 
and  to  a  hotel  site  near  by  from  which  numerous  walking  and  horse- 
back trips  may  be  made  to  such  interesting  and  beautiful  spots  as 
Mist  Park,  Spray  Park,  Mystic  Lake,  Moraine  Park,  Cataract  Falls, 
and  even  Mowich  Lake.  On  the  hotel  site,  the  Ranier  National 
Park  Co.,  our  progressive  public  utility  corporation,  will  provide 
accommodations  for  visitors  as  soon  as  the  road  is  finished.  Like- 
wise, other  facilities,  now  available  in  Paradise  Valley,  such  as 
saddle  horses,  hiking  outfits,  and  guide  service  will  be  provided. 

COOPERATION,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

Under  the  new  appropriations,  work  on  the  Carbon  River  Road 
is  progressing  fast.  Outside  the  park,  the  Forest  Service  is  co- 
operating in  the  construction  of  its  section  of  the  highway  which 
traverses  the  Rainier  National  Forest,  and  between  the  forest  line 
and  the  town  of  Fairfax,  the  county  government — Pierce  County — 
is  building  the  remaining  link  necessary  to  connect  the  main  high- 
ways leading  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  with  the  Federal  roads. 
The  cooperation  between  the  county,  forest,  and  park  officials  in  the 
building  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  is  w^orthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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and  indicates  that  great  results  can  be  accomplished  in  projects  in- 
volving various  separate  and  distinct  governmental  agencies  when 
each  party  approaches  the  problem  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  the 
public  service  as  its  first  and  foremost  thought. 

Of  as  great  importance  as  the  cooperation  between  county,  forest, 
and  park  organizations  in  road  construction  on  this  project  is  tb.e 
aid  of  the  Manley-Moore  Lumber  Co.  in  saving  the  timber  along 
the  right-of-way  of  the  road  in  the  Eainier  National  Forest.  This 
company,  which  had  its  logging  railroad  and  all  other  necessary 
equipment  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  road  read}^  for  use,  stopped 
all  activities  when  the  road  plans  were  definitely  formulated,  and 
since  that  time  has  torn  up  its  tracks  and  commenced  removal  of  its 
equipment.  Naturally,  this  action  involved  a  heavy  financial  sacri- 
fice and  serious  disruption  of  the  company's  business  program, 
but  it  was  taken  unhesitatingly  by  the  management,  and  with  fine 
public  spirit. 

Leading  in  the  movement  to  compensate  the  lumber  company  by 
exchange  of  other  lands  and  timber  for  the  property  to  be  left  un- 
touched, is  the  Natural  Parks  Association,  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, which  presented  the  problem  to  the  representatives  of  the  State 
in  Congress.  The  result  of  these  efforts,  combined  with  Forest 
Service  advice  and  aid,  has  been  the  introduction  in  Congress  of 
bills  authorizing  and  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
effect  exchanges  of  timber  property  that  will  meet  the  situation  of 
the  lumber  company.  The  House  of  Representatives  bill,  H.  E. 
6864,  has  already  passed  and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Maniey-Moore  Co.,  however,  that 
it  did  not  wait  for  this  legislation  to  become  law,  but  without  regard 
to  this  feature  of  compensation  or  reimbursement,  it  acted  un- 
selfishly in  the  public  interest. 

PARADISE  VALLEY   HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 

The  widening  of  part  of  the  present  road  from  Nisqually  Glacier 
to  Paradise  Valley,  and  the  building  of  new  sections  of  road  in 
places  alternative  to  narrow  parts  of  the  road  now  used  that  can  not 
be  made  wider,  is  work  that  will  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
Most  important  is  the  fact  that  it  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
handling  traffic  in  one  direction  at  a  time  by  a  block  system  of  con- 
trol, thus  preventing  congestion  at  parking  spaces  and  so  delaying 
visitors  as  to  make  their  park  trips  tiresome  and  unpleasant.  By 
the  end  of  the  present  working  season,  the  new  work  will  have 
progressed  sufficiently  far  to  admit  of  two-way  traffic  from  the 
entrance  to  Narada  Falls  next  year.  Thus  only  about  4  miles  of 
the  Paradise  Valley  Eoad  will  have  to  be  controlled  by  the  block 
system  next  season. 

On  the  main  road  below  Nisqually  Glacier  and  between  that  point 
and  the  entrance,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  conditions  were  excellent 
for  touring  this  summer,  the  highway  having  been  well  graded, 
drained  and  in  sections  graveled.  In  order  to  gain  access  to  Para- 
dise Valley  and  the  splendid  new  accommodations  of  Paradise  Inn^ 
it  was  necessary  to  remoA^e  large  quantities  of  snow  from  the  road. 
This  was  done  with  a  large  force  of  men  and  much  T.  N.  T.,  ap- 
proximately 38,000  cubic  yards  of  snow  being  handled.     Had  this 
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work  not  been  done,  it  is  doubtful  if  Paradise  Inn  could  have  been 
opened  before  August  15.  This  difficult  problem  arose  through  the 
very  unusual  Aveather  of  last  winter  when  heavy  snowfalls  took  place 
on  Mount  Rainier,  continuing  almost  without  interruption  until  late 
spring.  Mechanical  means  of  removing  the  snow  were  tried,  but 
without  success,  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  and  the  depth  of 
the  snowdrifts. 

STILL  ANOTHER  PARK  GATEWAY. 

The  McClellan  Pass  State  highway  was  completed  late  last  sea- 
son, thus  giving  access  to  the  eastern  and  northeastern  boundary 
lines  of  the  park.  Some  years  ago,  a  mining  company  built  a  wagon 
road  up  the  White  River  from  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park, 
and  the  lower  part  of  this  highway  has  been  passable  for  automobiles. 
Early  this  season  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  built  a  tourist 
camp  on  this  road  and  operated  it  during  the  entire  summer.  The 
camp  was  very  popular  and  was  much  appreciated.  Here  is  another 
case  where  we  have  been  forced  to  lag  behind  in  development  and 
let  the  initial  step  in  opening  a  new  region  be  taken  by  private  enter- 
prise. Even  now,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  encourage  the  Rainier 
Co.  in  the  eX:tension  of  its  White  River  plant,  because  Ave  can  not  do  a 
thing  to  improve  the  road  in  that  region.  With  a  comparatively 
small  sum  the  old  mining  road  could  be  made  passable  for  automo- 
biles to  its  terminus  in  Glacier  Basin.  It  is  certain  that  Ave  should 
undertake  this  project  immediately  upon  completing  the  Carbon 
River  Road.  When  this  work  can  be  accomplished,  Ave  will  have 
opened  three  corners  of  the  park,  leaving  only  the  southeast  region 
still  inaccessible. 

GHANAPECOSH  HOT  SPRINGS  STILL  OUTSIDE. 

The  river  leaving  the  park  at  the  southeast  corner  is  the  Ohana- 
pecosh  and  near  it  are  the  hot  springs  that  I  have  so  often  suggested 
for  inclusion  in  the  park.  They  constitute  valuable  public  property 
that  should  be  retained  forever  in  Federal  ownership.  Also,  they 
are  so  close  to  the  park  as  to  admit  of  cheap  and  easy  protection 
and  dcA^elopment.  Some  time  a  park  road  will  pass  by  them  and  go 
on  up  the  valley  to  the  big  glaciers  above.  No  good  reason  for  hold- 
ing these  springs  out  of  the  park  has  ever  been  advanced. 

NEW  ACCOMMODATIONS   POPULAR. 

In  last  year's  report  I  mentioned  the  completion  of  a  new  wing  of 
Paradise  Inn,  containing  100  rooms,  58  of  which  Avere  equipped  with 
bath,  the  erection  of  a  neAV  poAver  plant,  and  other  important  and 
expensive  improA^ements.  You  will  recall  your  inspection  of  these 
extensions  of  the  Rainier  Co.'s  properties  and  your  observation  of 
how  they  have  pleased  the  visiting  public.  You  also  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  built,  and  the  sense  of  civic  pride 
in  the  park  that  made  possible  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  construction  Avork  at  a  time  when  financing  of  any  large  busi- 
ness enterprise  Avas  difficult  and  discouraging.  The  work  of  Presi- 
dent David  Whitcomb  and  his  associates  in  this  larger  deA^elopment 
certainly  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.    Altogether,  in  the  past 
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few  years,  over  a  half  million  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  park 
by  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

Our  own  part  in  meeting  demands  for  service  has  naturally  been 
confined  principally  to  enlarging  and  better  equipping  automobile 
camp  grounds.  This  work  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished.  This  year  new  comfort  stations  were  erected 
at  Longmire  Springs  and  at  Paradise  ~\^alley,  and  the  water  systems 
of  the  camp  grounds  were  improved. 

Next  season  community  centers,  such  as  are  now  being  built  in  the 
Yellowstone,  should  be  erected  at  Longmire  Springs  and  at  Para- 
dise Valley  for  the  use  of  campers,  particularly  on  cold,  foggy,  and 
stormy  nights,  which  are  not  unusual  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  summer. 

At  Camp  Muir  (altitude  10,000  feet),  on  a  shoulder  of  Mount 
Rainier  considerably  above  Paradise  Valley,  a  shelter  cabin  was 
built  of  rock  and  equipped  with  beds  and  cooking  utensils  for  the 
use  of  climbing  parties  on  the  mountain.  This  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  sport  of  climbing  on  the  great  peak.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  observed  that  over  500  individuals  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  during  the  summer. 

SATISFACTORY  TRAVEL  RECORDED. 

While  travel  to  the  park  has  been  about  the  same  as  that  of  last 
season,  this  result  was  to  be  expected,  and  in  view  of  business  condi- 
tions is  really  very  gratifying  to  all  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  this  playground. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREQ. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  year  in  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  was  the  improvement  of  hotel  accommodations,  transportation 
facilities,  and  miscellaneous  service  along  progressive  lines,  thus 
solving  the  most  serious  and  aggravating  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted me  in  this  park  since  entering  upon  my  present  duties.  This 
important  accomplishment  was  brought  about  by  the  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  Co.,  a  new  corporation  formed  and  financed  by  several 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Portland  and  other  Oregon  cities,  headed 
by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser.  This  new  corporation  leased  the  Crater  Lake 
properties  from  the  old  Crater  Lake  Co.,  which  originally  built  the 
lodge  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  pioneered  in  the  furnishing  of 
other  service,  the  lease  to  be  effective  until  March  1,  1922,  on  or  be- 
fore which  date  the  lessee  company  may  exercise  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  properties  as  provided  in  the  agreement  of  lease.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  option  will  be  exercised,  and  that  under 
the  new  ownership  and  management  the  present  policies  of  improve- 
ment and  development  will  be  continued. 

BETTER  FACILITIES  AT  LAST. 

In  the  agreement  of  lease  covering  the  change  in  management  of 
the  public  utilities,  it  was  provided  that  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  to 
be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  properties,  this  fund  to  be 
regarded  as  a  loan  to  the  Crater  Lake  Co.,  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  its  equipment  and  other  personal  property,  and  payable  in 
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tliree  equal  annual  installments  if  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exer- 
cised, but  to  be  canceled  if  the  option  is  exercised.  The  fund,  of 
course,  was  to  be  expended  by  the  new  company.  With  this  money 
the  new  management  has  completed  the  Crater  Lake  Lodge,  improved 
the  water  and  lighting  systems,  installed  necessary  sanitary  fixtures, 
erected  30  tent  houses  or  bungalow  tents  at  the  lodge  and  10  at  Anna 
Spring  Camp  near  headquarters,  procured  and  placed  on  the  lake 
a  launch  with  a  capacity  of  40  passengers,  and  in  many  other  direc- 
tions provided  the  means  of  rendering  excellent  service  and  meeting 
tlie  public  demand  for  proper  accommodations  in  this  park. 

STATE-WIDE  INTEREST  IN  CRATER  LAKE. 

Considering  the  short  season  and  other  serious  handicaps  under 
which  the  new  enterprise  has  been  developed,  the  success  that  it. has 
achicA^ed  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread favorable  comment.  The  work  accomplished  has  stimulated 
the  pride  of  the  State  in  the  park  as  nothing  else  has  done.  The 
results  of  the  season  are  bound  to  be  far-reaching,  and  I  feel  very 
sure  that  when  the  properties  are  finally  purchased  by  the  new  com- 
pany, and  more  funds  are  needed  for  further  development,  addi- 
tional capital  will  be  freely  offered  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  thus 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  park  the  interest  and  energies  of  many 
more  such  able  men  as  are  now  identified  with  this  progressive  work. 
Such  a  consummation  w^ould  place  Crater  Lake  Park  in  a  position 
identical  with  Mount  Rainier  and  Yosemite  Parks,  which  are  being 
improved  with  funds  subscribed  from  all  parts  of  Washington  and 
California  respectively,  by  business  men  who  are  intensely  proud 
of  the  chief  scenic  areas  of  their  States,  and  appreciate  their  value 
as  playgrounds  for  the  people. 

That  the  support  of  every  section  of  the  State  might  be  gained  in 
this  project  was  anticipated  by  the  organizers  of  the  new  company, 
who  conferred  with  business  men  of  southern  Oregon  and  interested 
several  prominent  citizens.  Some  of  these  men  are  now  officers 
and  directors  of  the  company  and  very  active  in  its  affairs.  Mr. 
Eric  V.  Hauser,  of  Portland,  is  president  of  the  new  corporation; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of  Portland,  is  the  first  vice  president;  Mr.  V.  H. 
Vawter,  of  Medford,  is  the  second  vice  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  C.  Y.  Tengwald,  of  Medford,  is  the  secretary. 

LIBERAL  TREATMENT  OF  PIONEERS. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  group  of  men  that  are  carrying  for- 
ward the  Crater  Lake  development  to  deal  most  generously  with 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Parkhurst  and  associates  who  own  the  stock  of  the 
Crater  Lake  Co.  Their  treatment  of  these  stockholders  of  the  old 
company  was  guided  always  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Parkhurst  and  his  friends  had  pioneered  in  the  work  of  opening 
Crater  Lake  Park  to  the  traveling  public,  that  they,  and  especially 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  had  invested  heavily  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  due 
to  inability  to  secure  further  financial  aid  and  cope  with  problems 
arising  through  vastly  increased  travel  to  the  park,  they  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  turn  over  their 
properties  to  more  experienced  hands,  backed  by  sufficient  funds  to 
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make  essential  improvements.  In  line  with  this  policy,  the  officers 
of  the  new  company  agreed  to  turn  over  all  profits  of  this  year's 
operations  to  the  Crater  Lake  Co.,  and  if  the  properties  are  pur- 
chased under  the  option,  the  price  that  will  be  paid  will  be  the  figure 
fixed  by  the  owners  in  the  original  negotiations. 

The  development  of  Crater  Lake  utilities  this  year  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  hopes  that  I  have  cherished  for  years,  and  it  is  especially 
pleasing  to  me  that  it  has  brought  in  its  train  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  plan  with  such  unselfish  and  public-spirited  men  as  are 
the  leaders  in  this  enterprise. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  summer,  on  the  rim  of  the  crater  and  not  far  distant 
from  Crater  Lake  Lodge,  the  Scenic  America  Co.  erected  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  stone  studio  building  for  the  display  of  its  pictures 
and  paintings  of  scenic  features  of  the  park.  The  structure  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  the  rim  village,  and  perfectly  harmonizes  wath 
its  surroundings.  The  establishment  of  this  studio  brings  to  the  park 
permanently  the  genius  and  artistic  influence  of  Fred  H.  Kiser,  head 
of  the  Scenic  America  Co.,  a  man  who  knows  the  national  park  system 
as  well  as  anybody  in  the  Northwest,  and  who  for  many  years  has 
aided  this  bureau  by  supplying  pictures,  by  lecturing,  and  by  w^riting 
on  the  parks  and  other  western  mountain  regions. 

In  the  installation  of  better  facilities  for  tourist  enjoyment  of  the 
park,  the  Government,  too,  did  its  share.  We  haA^e  constructed  a 
new  dock  at  the  boat  landing  on  Crater  Lake ;  we  have  built  a  com- 
fort station  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  using  stone  and  following  a 
design  that  makes  the  new  station  conform  exteriorly  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  lodge  and  the  studio;  we  have  improved  the  public 
camp  grounds,  particularly  in  the  way  of  extension  of  water  lines 
and  better  sanitation ;  and  we  have  kept  the  roads  and  trails  in  ex- 
cellent condition  despite  inadequate  funds  for  their  maintenance. 

DIAMOND  LAKE  EXTENSION  MUST  COME. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  Crater  Lake  Park  will  shortly  be 
retarded  if  Diamond  Lake  is  not  added.  This  remarkable  lake,  with 
its  stately  forests,  its  broad  sandy  beaches,  its  rugged  mountains,  and 
its  unexcelled  opportunities  for  bathing  and  fishing,  naturally  belongs 
to  the  park.  Physically  it  is  a  part  of  the  park,  but  legally  it  has  no 
relation  to  it.  In  the  extension  of  hotel  and  camp  facilities  and 
transportation  lines  this  region  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  com- 
prehensive development.  The  utilities  of  the  present  j)ark  should 
have  opportunities  to  encourage  visitors  to  remain  longer  in  the  coun- 
try. This  can  not  be  brought  about  unless  more  attractions  are  avail- 
able. Diamond  Lake  has  all  that  will  ever  be  required  to  round  out 
a  park  trip.  It  will  diversify  a  tour  almost  as  much  as  any  national 
park  in  the  system,  and  in  so  doing  will  add  tremendously  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  to  southern  Oregon. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  build  a  road  from  Crater  Lake  to  Diamond 
Lake;  in  fact,  several  automobiles  traversed  the  route  of  the  road 
during  September.  The  first  automobile  over  the  route  carried  Vice 
President  E.  O.  McCormick,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  and 
Superintendent  Sparrow.     The  trip  was  made  on  September  1.     I 
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have  been  advised  by  both  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  cost  of  building 
a  road  between  the  two  lakes  will  be  very  small. 

Opponents  of  the  extension  plans,  which  appear  to  be  few  in  num- 
ber, contend  that  Diamond  Lake  is  required  for  power  purposes, 
and  that  surrounding  lands  are  needed  for  grazing.  Upon  careful 
inquiry  I  can  not  find  that  these  objections  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration; certainly  the  immediate  recreational  advantages  of  the 
region  far  outweigh  the  future  possibility  of  utilizing  the  lake  for 
]:»ower  storage,  and  as  for  the  grazing  argument,  there  never  has  been 
much  pasturage  of  live  stock  about  the  lake,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  very  few  owners  of  cattle  and 
sheep  a  great  project  of  this  kind,  national  in  character,  should  be 
condemned.  On  July  18,  1921,  Senator  McNary  reintroduced  his 
bill  (S.  2269)  providing  for  the  addition  of  Diamond  Lake  to  the 
park,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  have  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

CRATER  LAKE'S  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SEASON. 

Travel  to  Crater  Lake  Park  this  year  was  heavier  than  last  year  by 
a  considerable  margin,  a  very  gratifying  feature  of  the  season,  which, 
taken  with  the  improvements  I  have  just  discussed,  make  this  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  park. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

Our  visiting  list  to  the  cave  indicates  that  this,  the  main  natural 
attraction  of  the  Wind  Cav~e  National  Park,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas.  Last  year's  travel  to 
this  park  constituted  mostly  train  travel,  while  private  motor  travel 
was  at  low  ebb ;  this  year  private  motor  travel  was  overwhelmingly 
large,  while  train  travel  decreased  almost  one-half.  This  was  due 
doubtless  to  high  railroad  transportation  tariffs,  which  affected  train 
travel  everywhere.  Our  public  camping  grounds  in  the  park  were 
well  patronized,  and  form  a  very  interesting  and  acceptable  detail  of 
park  conveniences  for  the  transient  motorist. 

Practically  every  dollar  of  available  funds  this  year  was  used  to- 
ward the  replacement  of  the  ramshackle  bridges  in  the  park  by 
culverts  and  fill.  Our  appropriation  is  but  $7,500,  which  will  not 
stretch  far  where  improvements  of  a  major  nature  are  concerned. 
Even  at  that  the  fills  can  not  be  entirely  completed  until  the  next 
year's  funds  become  available,  although  of  course  they  are  in  passa- 
ble shape.  The  park  roads  have  heretofore  been  kept  in  excellent 
condition,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  money,  they  are  not  in  the  best 
shape  now. 

The  demands  of  this  park  will  always  be  modest,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  things  urgently  required  in  the  way  of  construction  and 
improvements  before  we  can  consider  it  ready  for  administration 
solely  on  a  maintenance  basis.  The  roads  in  the  area  should  be  placed 
in  good  condition,  bridges  and  culverts,  where  necessary,  installed,  a 
ranger's  house  constructed,  and  a  number  of  other  important  though 
small  items  attended  to.  This  park  returns  annually  one-half  the 
amount  of  its  appropriation  in  revenues,  which  certainly  entitles  it 
to  more  liberal  consideration,  at  least  until  the  most  important  de- 
velopments have  been  undertaken. 
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PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

The  continiied  large  number  of  visitors  to  this  small  park  evi- 
dences a  healthful  appreciation  of  its  scenery  and  curative  waters. 
This  is  particularly  manifested  by  the  large  increase  in  campers 
registered  at  the  superintendent's  office  during  the  year,  numbering 
10,526  to  September  30,  almost  four  times  the  number  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  number  of  transient  visitors 
to  the  park,  as  distinguished  from  those  from  the  immediate  locality, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  located  adjoining  the  town  of  Sulphur,  but 
it  must  be  obvious  that  campers  are  persons  coming  from  some  dis- 
tance and  therefore  an  index  to  the  popularity  of  the  park  outside 
of  immediate  environs.  Furthermore,  80,935  gallons  of  water  from 
the  Bromide  Pavilion  were  registered  as  used,  in  comparison  with 
61,776  gallons  of  the  preceding  year  and  53,981  gallons  for  1919, 
which  again  proves  added  patronage.  It  is  estimated  that  216,022 
visitors  in  all  entered  the  park  gates.  As  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day,  60,000  individuals  is  consid- 
ered a  fair  estimate.  There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  actual  num- 
ber of  visitors  unless  an  accurate  checking  system  was  installed,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question  because  of  its  prohibitive  cost. 

Excellent  constructive  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year  Avith  the  small  appropriation  available.  Tavo  commodious  ce- 
ment block  comfort  stations  were  erected  in  the  camp  grounds,  and 
Avater  and  electric  light  brought  in,  which  added  considerably  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  campers.  By  dismantling  two  old 
cottages  and  using  the  salvaged  lumber  a  new  ranger  cottage  was 
constructed  which  has  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  locality. 
Other  improvements,  including  the  construction  of  a  neAV  causeway, 
were  made  which  have  kept  the  park  in  as  good  physical  condition 
as  the  extent  of  the  funds  would  permit. 

The  elk  and  buffalo  presented  to  the  park  by  Oklahoma  City  in 
1919  are  doing  well  and  furnish  pleasure  to  young  and  old. 

The  park  is  in  need  of  larger  appropriations.  There  are  many 
repairs  and  improvements  urgently  needed,  although  I  feel  that  every 
dollar  spent  has  counted  there.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
acknowledges  its  responsibility  of  control  over  this  area,  it  should 
at  least  furnish  funds  sufficient  to  place  the  park  in  such  physical 
condition  that  it  will  be  a  credit  to  its  sponsor. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Sullys  Hill  Park,  while  attractive,  is  primarily  important  because 
of  its  status  as  game  preserve.  The  entire  area  is  included  in  this 
preserve,  and  while  the  service  has  a  superintendent  available,  his 
authority  is  only  nominal,  the  preserve  being  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control,  as  such,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  has  created  an  anomalous  situation — a  national 
park  over  which  the  service  has  practically  no  control,  and  which  it 
can  not  develop  along  the  lines  of  other  national  parks — therefore  a 
national  park  in  name  only. 

This  park  should  be  abolished  by  Congress,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  established  in  fact  as  a  game  preserve  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
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MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  entering  an  era  of  promising 
development.  On  May  23,  1921,  Mr.  Jesse  Nusbamn,  of  Colorado, 
a  young  archaeologist  of  experience  and  reputation  for  successful 
A\ork  in  the  Southwest,  was  a^^pointed  by  you  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rickner,  of  Mancos,  who 
had  served  as  superintendent  during  the  past  seven  years.  In  con- 
sidering the  requirements  for  a  successor  it  was  felt  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  historical  exhibits  in  this  region  and  the  necessity  for 
their  protection  and  restoration  along  approved  scientific  lines  pre- 
cluded consideration  of  anyone  but  a  trained  archaeologist.  Mr. 
Nusbaum's  appointment  followed. 

As  in  other  parks  in  the  Southwest,  drought  and  economic  dis- 
turbances left  their  imprint  on  Mesa  Verde  travel,  which  was  further 
affected  by  the  distressing  local  flood  conditions.  Yet  these  Avere 
not  reflected  in  reduced  travel  to  the  park,  but  rather  in  cutting 
down  what  would  otherwise  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. For  tourists  are  rapidly  learning  that  a  trip  to  Mesa  Verde 
does  not,  as  seems  to  have  been  generally  supposed,  entail  a  journey 
through  barren,  uninteresting  country,  with  ruined  clifl'  dwellings 
the  only  things  of  interest  on  arrival.  The  drive  from  the  park 
boundary  to  Spruce  Tree  Camp  is  one  of  the  finest  in  a  State  noted 
for  its  scenic  drives.  The  panoramic  view  obtained  from  the  park 
heights  is  unsurpassed;  one's  range  of  vision  with  the  naked  eye 
from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  opposite  covers  about  250 
miles. 

HEADQUARTERS  ESTABLISHED   IN   PARK. 

Park  headquarters  formerly  at  Mancos  were  transferred  to  within 
the  park  although  the  office  necessarily  is  yet  maintained  at  Man- 
cos. Located  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  on  the  west  rim  of  Spruce 
Canyon,  overlooking  Spruce  Tree  House,  one  of  the  important  ruins, 
it  is  at  a  decidedly  advantageous  position  both  for  administration  and 
to  serve  the  visiting  public.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  suit- 
able administrative  center  at  this  convenient  point,  and  one  member 
of  the  group,  the  superintendent's  home,  is  being  built  at  present. 
The  type  of  construction  follows  closely  that  of  the  older  houses  of 
the  present  Hopi  Pueblo  Indians,  the  presumable  descendants  of  the 
cliff  dwellers  who  in  prehistoric  times  inhabited  this  region  and  left 
the  interesting  cultural  remains  which  form  the  chief  attractions 
and  interest  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Park.  The  materials  to  be  used  are 
largely  available  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp.  This 
type  of  architecture  is  well  suited  to  its  environment  and  all  new 
construction  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  uniqueness  of  the  park 
by  preserving  the  atmosphere  which  it  naturally  creates.  By  ad- 
hering to  this  type  the  final  ensemble  will  be  harmonious  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  log  cabin  housing  the  museum  has  been  entirely  reno- 
vated; attractively  furnished  with  heavy  rustic  cedar  furniture,  it 
now  serves  as  a  very  comfortable  combined  rest  room  and  museum. 
Visitors  can  in  comfort  view  the  collections  of  the  cliff  dweller 
culture  found  in  the  near-by  ruins,  write  their  letters  and  cards,  or 
sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  chat.     The  veranda  overlooking 
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Spruce  Tree  House  ruin  in  the  canyon  below  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  making  the  whole  building  inviting  and  hospitable. 
Transplanted  indigenous  desert  vegetation  has  dispelled  the  hitherto 
barren  appearance  of  this  structure. 

A   FIREPROOF  MUSEUM  NEEDED. 

Mention  of  this  small  museum  brings  me  to  comment  on  the  need 
of  a  fireproof  museum,  and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Government  from  its  construction  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  In 
the  early  days,  before  the  taking  over  of  the  area  as  a  national  park, 
all  the  ruins  were  subjected  to  "pot  hunting"  by  those  who  made  a 
business  of  selling  discovered  relics  throughout  the  local  communi- 
ties. Through  the  awakened  interest  all  over  Colorado  in  the  park, 
the  superintendent  has  received  many  unexpected  but  highly  pleas- 
ing offers  of  the  return  of  much  of  this  material  from  the  present 
owners,  who  had  acquired  it  from  time  to  time  at  considerable  per- 
sonal expense,  provided  that  a  suitable  museum  be  constructed  for 
its  housing  and  display.  The  advantages  and  benefits  to  the  scien- 
tific world  by  the  centralization  of  these  exhibits  otherAvise  lost  to 
it  are  easily  apparent. 

NEW   CAMP   GROUNDS. 

One  of  the  most  effective  improvements  resulted  from  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  public  camping  grounds,  and  its  relocation  with 
water  lines  and  toilets  on  the  rim  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  about  500 
feet  from  park  headquarters.  The  old  location  was  about  a  mile 
from. the  nearest  water  supply,  and  without  toilets  and  other  desired 
conveniences.  The  new  location  also  is  susceptible  to  far  more  effec- 
tive administrative  oversight.  When  fully  developed  this  one  site 
will  easily  accommodate  as  many  as  100  cars  and  occupants.  The 
popularity  of  the  new  location  with  the  wonderful  views  secured  is 
fully  attested  by  the  increasingly^  large  numbers  of  visitors  that 
have  been  attracted  to  it. 

CAMP  FIRE  CIRCLE. 

In  the  center  of  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  a  heavy  rustic  cedar  rail 
fence,  supported  by  heavy  cedar  crotches,  has  been  constructed,  form- 
ing a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter.  Within  the  center  of  this  area  a 
fire  bowl,  similar  to  the  one  discovered  by  Dr.  Fewkes  of  the  Smith- 
sonian staff  in  his  excavation  of  New  Fire  House,  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  evening  camp  fire  w^here  it  is  hoped  eventually  to 
have  regular  camp  fire  talks  regarding  the  ruins,  their  inhabitants, 
and  their  culture.  Native  vegetation  has  been  used  to  form  pleas- 
ing effects  under  the  rails  and  at  the  entrances,  and  rustic  seats  have 
been  placed  at  advantageous  points  for  the  comfort  of  the  watchers. 

WATER  SUPPLY   MUST  BE  DEVELOPED. 

One  vital  improvement  that  confronts  us  with  full  force  is  the 
development  of  a  larger  water  supply.  A  small  spring  under  the 
cliff  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  which  is  augmented  by  an 
artificial  reservoir  of  surface  water,  collected  after  rains  on  the  rim 
rock  directly  above,  and  which  seeps  through  75  feet  of  sandstone  in 
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reaching  the  spring's  stratum,  is  our  sole  known  avaihible  source  of 
water  at  this  point.  A  cistern  in  the  head  of  the  canyon  conserves 
the  run-off  of  the  spring  and  this  water  is  pumped  to  a  small  tank 
above  the  camp.  The  present  supply  will  meet  the  needs  of  about 
4,000  visitors  if  properly  conserved.  We  must,  however,  expect  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  from  year  to  year.  While  a  plan  has  been 
developed  which  promises  to  enlarge  the  water  supply  to  double  its 
present  quantity,  only  needing  funds  to  be  put  into  operation,  we 
can  entertain  only  as  many  visitors  as  can  be  supplied  with  water 
at  any  given  time. 

ROADS   AND   TRAILS. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  installation  of  a  proper  water  sup- 
ply system  is  the  crying  need  of  proper  attention  to  the  roads  and 
trails  which  can  only  be  given  by  increased  appropriations — im- 
provement of  the  present  roads  and  trails,  and  the  construction  of 
a  few  additional  ones.  The  superintendent  and  his  forces  have  been 
doing  yeoman  work  with  their  small  available  funds  toward  this 
end,  but  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  touch  the  most  serious 
places.  The  appropriation  for  the  entire  park  for  the  year  was 
only  $16,400. 

The  excessive  rains  through  the  entire  season  caused  heavy  wash- 
ing of  the  roads,  so  much  so  that  many  cars  have  been  encountered 
returning  from  the  park  without  having  entered  its  boundaries  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  pass  over  the  roads.  Colorado  iias  been 
particularly  unfortunate  this  year  in  being  subjected  to  regular 
cloudburst's,  which  included  the  Pueblo  disaster.  These  caused  many 
washouts  in  the  roiuls  which  naturally,  combined  with  the  total  dis- 
ruption of  train  service,  repeatedly  held  up  all  travel.  Despite  this, 
travel  gained  as  soon  as  roads  were  repaired  and  regular  train 
schedules  wer^  again  established.  Constant  dragging  and  repairs 
kept  existing  park  roads  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  at  that  tourists  were  heard  to  refer  to  them  as 
being  in  the  best  shape  ever  encountered.  Curves  have  been 
straightened,  narrow  places  widened,  and  a  few  drainage  culverts 
placed  in  position ;  several  switchbacks  were  corrected  on  the  entrance 
road.  There  should  be  a  wholesale  installation  of  drainage  culverts 
to  avoid  large  annual  repair  charges. 

Attention  given  the  trails  was  necessarily  limited  toward  keeping 
the  most  important  trails  from  the  main  roads  down  over  the  cliffs 
to  the  chief  ruins  in  good  repair.  Improvements  were  made  in  these 
at  difficult  places,  and  signs  posted  for  the  guidance  of  the  visitors. 
Several  new  short  trails  could  be  constructed,  but  many  new  ones  are 
urgently  needed,  particularly  for  patrolling  purposes  along  the  park 
boundaries  for  the  protection  of  the  park  antiquities  and  wild  life. 

A  new  short  cut  road  was  built  from  just  above  Spruce  Tree  Camp, 
skirting  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  to  the  main  road  to  the 
various  ruins,  as  the  park  could  not  be  properly  administered  with- 
out it.  The  old  road  was  closed  off  on  the  completion  of  the  new  one. 
Our  civil  engineering  division  blazed  new  road  locations  between 
Square  Tower  and  Sun  i'oint  roads,  and  Sun  Point  and  Sun  Temple 
roads;  funds  for  the  construction  of  these  roads  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  have  been  included  in  the  budget,  which  if  allowed  will 
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effect  an  appreciable  saving  in  mileage  in  visiting  these  various  points 
of  interest. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  eradicating  the  pine  beetle,  which 
has  attacked  the  fine  pinyon  trees,  one  of  the  park's  most  attractive 
features.  These  infested  trees  must  be  pulled  and  burned  to  destroy 
the  insects.  Without  immediate  protective  measures  these  superb 
pinyon  forests  in  the  park  will  disappear. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

Glacier  Park  is  one  of  the  few  parks  to  which  there  was  less  travel 
this  year  than  last.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  fewer  people  who 
traveled  by  train,  and  to  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  private  automobile  tourists  entering.  Glacier  does  not  enjoy  the 
large  annual  travel  by  private  cars  that  is  a  feature  in  the  other 
parks,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  connecting  road  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  park.  It  is  expected  that  in  three  or  four  years  this 
condition  will  be  remedied,  as  work  is  now  under  way  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  unit  of  the  Transmountain  Highway,  under  the 
first  $100,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  smaller  number 
of  people  visiting  the  park  was  reflected  in  the  hotel  attendance  and 
in  the  number  of  people  using  the  automobile  stages  on  the  high- 
ways, passenger  launches  on  the  lakes,  and  the  saddle  horses  on  the 
trails.  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  tourist  patronage,  however,  the 
hotels  and  other  utilities  did  a  fair  business  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  operators  made  many  improve- 
ments in  service  and  facilities  afforded  park  visitors. 

ROAD   CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  most  important  improvement  undertaken  this  year  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  unit  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  which  will 
extend  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  along  the  east  shore  past 
Lewis  (Glacier  Hotel),  then  on  to  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  a 
total  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  work  of  clearing  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  brid'ges  and  culverts  is  being  done  by  the  service  by 
day  labor.  The  work  of  grading  the  road  is  being  done  by  the 
Carlson-Norman  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  under  a  contract  agreement. 

Considerable  improvement  work  was  performed  during  the  past 
year  on  the  North  Fork  Road,  and  a  like  amount  of  work  is  contem- 
plated during  next  season  Avhich  will  then  make  it  possible  for  auto- 
mobiles, in  seasonable  weather,  to  reach  Quartz,  Bowman,  and,  pos- 
sibly, Kintla  Lakes. 

The  new  concrete  arch  bridge  over  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flat- 
head River,  which  forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  park,  was  com- 
pleted late  last  fall  and  put  into  use  this  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
dignified  structure,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old 
wooden  bridge  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  both  unsafe  and; 
unsightly. 

By  direction  of  the  department  jurisdiction  over  the  Blackfeet 
Highway  and  the  other  roads  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  which 
are  improved  and  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service  under 
authority  of  Congress,  was  vested  in  the  service.    This  police  juris- 
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diction  is  of  great  benefit  in  regulating  automobile  and  other  travel 
over  the  road,  and  will  simplify  in  a  measure  certain  administrative 
difficulties  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

NEW  TRAILS. 

The  Indian  Pass  trail,  which  was  started  last  year,  was  opened  to 
travel  this  year,  and  fills  a  long-needed  requirement,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides a  direct  route  for  saddle-horse  tourist's  traveling  between 
Waterton  Lake  and  the  Belly  River  section,  who  formerly  were 
required  to  make  a  long  detour  north  into  Canada. 

The  Sexton  Glacier  trail,  which  four  years  ago  w^as  completed  to 
Sexton  Glacier,  and  last  year  started  toward  Siyeh  Pass,  was  this 
year  constructed  through  the  pass  and  Preston  Meadows  to  connect 
with  the  Piegan  Pass  trail.  This  opens  a  new  and  most  interesting 
route  of  travel  betAveen  Many  Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun  and 
eliminates  the  switchbacks  and  uninteresting  portion  of  the  old 
Piegan  Pass  trail. 

NEW   BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  road  and  trail  work  a  number  of  buildings 
are  being  constructed  or  improved.  A  chief  ranger's  residence,  a 
small  administration  office,  a  small  combination  garage  and  stable 
.  building  and  fences  and  sheds  are  being  built  on  the  administration 
site  near  Glacier  Park  Station.  These  buildings  have  been  needed 
for  some  time,  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  conducting  the  work  on 
the  east  side  of  the  park.  A  log  ranger  station  and  stable  are  being 
erected  at  the  head  of  Waterton  Lake  for  the  use  of  the  ranger  in  that 
section,  who  has  heretofore  been  obliged  to  use  a  small,  hardly  habit- 
able log  cabin  which  was  built  by  the  Forest  Service  years  ago.  The 
Kishenehn  Ranger  Station  on  the  North  Fork,  which  was  partly  con- 
structed two  years  ago,  has  been  completed,  and  the  ranger  station 
at  the  Two  Medicine  entrance  to  the  park,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  two  years  ago,  has  been  rebuilt.  At  the  administration  site  at  the 
Belton  entrance  several  improvements  have  been  made,  including  the 
construction  of  a  small  duplex  building  containing  quarters  for  the 
unmarried  clerks,  and  a  comfort  station  for  travelers. 

AUTOMOBILE  CAMPS.' 

The  number  of  automobiles  now  visiting  Glacier  Park  make  it 
necessary  to  provide  additional  camp  grounds,  and  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  modern  camping  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  McDermott  be  provided  for  the  automobile  visitors  who  con- 
gregate there.  With  the  road  constructed  to  Quartz,  Bowman,  and 
Kintla  Lakes,  camp  sites  will  have  to  be  made  available  in  these  locali- 
ties and  simple  toilet  facilities  provided.  A  few  small  camp  sites 
should  also  be  prepared  along  the  east  side  of  Lake  McDonald  for 
the  use  of  tourists  who  will  travel  over  this  section  of  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road  next  year,  and  additional  toilet  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Two  Medicine,  Cut  Bank, 
and  St.  Marys  Chalets.  At  the  last-named  point  the  water  supply 
will  have  to  be  improved. 
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FISHING. 

Each  year  Glacier  acquires  further  renown  for  the  good  fishing  it 
affords.  Due  to  its  large  area  and  varied  water  conditions,  prac- 
tically every  class  of  mountain  trout  stream  and  mountain  lake  fish- 
ing can  be  found.  The  number  of  trout  fry  which  are  being  planted 
annually,  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Park  Service  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  insure  that  the  fishing  in 
future  years  will  surpass  that  of  the  present. 

WILD   ANIMALS. 

Owing  to  the  light  snowfall  and  open  winter  last  year,  no  serious 
losses  occurred  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  park.  The  number  of 
deer  in  the  park  appear  to  be  rapidly  increasing  and  are  becoming 
quite  tame,  so  that  they  are  regularly  seen  around  the  hotels  and 
along  the  trails.  The  mountain  sheep  and  goat  also  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  the  sheep,  especially,  are  becoming  quite  tame.  A  num- 
ber of  mountain  sheep  are  fed  around  Many  Glacier  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  during  the  season  are  often  seen 
in  close  proximity  to  the  roads  and  regularly  traveled  trails  by 
tourists.  While  the  mountain  goats  are  not  so  tame  as  the  sheep, 
there  are  more  of  them,  and  it  is  indeed  an  inspiring  sight  to  see,  as 
one  often  may,  some  40  to  50  goats  and  kids  on  the  steep  sides  of 
cirques  at  the  head  of  Iceberg  Lake,  or  on  other  cirques  or  precipices. 

FOREST   FIRES. 

Due  to  climatic  conditions,  the  fire  hazard  was  considerably  les- 
sened this  year  and  no  extensive  iires  occurred.  Two  new  fire  look- 
outs were  established  and  maintained  and  next  year  at  least  one  more 
fire  lookout  will  be  installed.  Tliis  fire  patrol  and  inspection  service 
is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  bureau.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  the  fire  patrol  trails,  which  have  been  estimated  for, 
and  with  these  improvements  it  is  believed  that  such  disastrous  fires 
as  occurred  during  1919  will  be  unlikely. 

SHERBURNE  LAKE  RESERVOIR. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  an  appropriation  for 
cleaning  out  the  timber  in  the  flooded  area  of  the  Sherburne  Lake 
Reservoir.  This  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  at  which  time  it  Avas  hoped  that  some  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  this  service  would  be 
possible,  so  that  this  work  could  be  done  during  the  current  year.  It 
is  hoped  that  later  on  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

THE  BROOKLYN   EAGLE  TRAIL. 

Two  3^ears  ago,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  visiting  Brooklyn 
Eagle  party,  some  improvement  work  was  done  on  the  present  wagon 
trail  between  Babb  post  office  and  the  international  boundary  along 
the  route  marked  out  by  that  party  and  designated  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Trail.     Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  make  a  passable  road  over  this  route  except  by  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  funds,  as  parts  of  it  lie  through  irrigated- fields  and  adja- 
cent to  the  St.  Mary's  irrigation  canal,  where  the  ground  is  nearly 
always  soft  from  seepage.  Effort  is  being  made,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Indian  Service,  to  secure  right  of  way  through  certain  Indian 
lands  for  a  more  favorable  location,  and  if  this  is  secured  it  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  existing  wagon  trail  where  practical  and  to 
construct  certain  ncAV  short  sections,  which  will  provide  a  fairly 
passable  automobile  road.  This  road  is  needed  to  meet  the  increasing 
automobile  travel  from  Canada  and  will  afford  opportunity  in  turn 
for  Americans  to  visit  the  Canadian  parks. 

NEEDED   IMPROVEMENTS. 

As  in  othei^  parks,  funds  provided  for  Glacier  have  been  inadequate 
to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  park  travel;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  urgent  need  of  many  improvements,  or  betterments, 
for  Glacier,  possessing  as  it  does  so  many  wonderful  attractions,  can 
not  be  fully  enjoyed  until  more  roads  and  trails  and  camping  facili- 
ties are  provided. 

The  hotels  and  chalet  systems  in  the  park  are  excellent  and  deserve 
a  larger  patronage,  but  this  will  come  when  the  Transmountain 
Highway  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  is  com- 
pleted. This  road  will  be  one  of  the  most  scenic  highways  in  the 
country  and  will  insure  a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing  auto- 
mobile travel  to  the  park.  Unquestionably  this  road  is  the  park's 
most  needed  improvement.  It  must  be  carried  through  to  early  com- 
pletion. 

Items  have  repeatedly  been  submitted  for  the  construction  of  a 
telephone  line  to  connect  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park.  This, 
next  to  the  Transmountain  Highway,  is  perhaps  the  most  needed  im- 
provement, for  without  telephonic  connection  between  the  tivo  sides, 
as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  administer 
the  park. 

The  water  supply  system  at  the  administration  site  at  the  Belton 
entrance  is  far  from  satisfactory,  in  that  it  is  both  unreliable  and 
insanitary,  as  well  as  expensive  to  operate.  Water  is  now  pumped, 
at  considerable  expense,  from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
Eiver.  This  stream  is  subject  to  pollution  and  the  purity  of  its 
water  is  short  of  the  standard  set  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Funds  are  urgently  needed  with  which  to  provide  a  gravity  Avater 
supply  from  a  pure  mountain  stream,  which  at  the  same  time  will 
furnish  sufficient  power  to  generate  lights  for  the  administration  site. 

Due  to  the  absolute  necessity  this  year  of  providing  certain  build- 
ings to  house  our  rangers  and  to  meet  other  administrative  require- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
usually  spent  each  year  on  betterment  work  on  the  Blackfeet  High- 
way, and  to  confine  our  work  solely  to  maintenance  and  such  neces- 
sary betterment  work  as  replacing  decayed  wooden  culverts  with 
corrugated  iron  ones.  About  $40,000  it  is  estimated  will  be  needed 
to  improve  by  widening  and  grading  about  ten  miles  of  the  road  to 
make  it  safe  and  satisfactory  for  automobile  travel. 

Other  needed  improvements  for  Glacier  Park  consist,  in  part,  of 
a  system  of  fire  trails,  which  have  been  estimated  for,  and  addi- 
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tional  patrol  trails  to  enable  the  rangers  to  better  protect  the  game. 
A  trail  from  the  head  of  Browns  Pass  through  to  Kintla  Lake,  has 
several  times  been  estimated  for  and  is  needed  to  complete  the  east 
and  west  northern  system  of  trails.  This  should  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  enable  tourists  to  visit  all  the  northern  sections 
of  the  park  without  making  a  detour  into  Canada. 

An  attractive,  adequate  sized,  and  suitably  arranged  office  build- 
ing should  be  erected  at  the  Belton  administration  site.  The  park 
work  is  very  heavy,  and  we  are  now  obliged  to  utilize  an  old  log 
building,  which  is  in  bad  repair  and  unsightly,  and  wdiich  is  neither 
sanitary,  suitably  arranged  and  lighted,  nor  sufficiently  large  for 
office  purposes.  A  suitable  residence  of  seven  or  eight  rooms  should 
also  be  erected  for  the  superintendent  at  the  Belton  administration 
site,  as  should  a  ranger's  dormitory  building,  a  workmen's  mess 
house  and  bunk  house,  and  an  additional  storehouse,  sheds,  and  other 
outbuildings. 

TRAIN  SERVICE  BETWEEN   GLACIER   AND    YELLOWSTONE. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  railroads  have  been  unable  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  direct  interchange  Pullman  service  between  Glacier  and 
Yellowstone  Parks.  Such  service  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  tourists 
traveling  from  Glacier  to  Yellowstone,  or  vice  versa,  and  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  train  travel  between  these  two  parks. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   PARK. 

On  May  12  Mr.  J.  Ross  Eakin  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Glacier  National  Park.  Mr.  Eakin  comes  to  the  service  from  the 
Geological  Survey,  where  for  15  years  he  had  served  as  a  topographic 
engineer.  He  also  served  as  an  engineer  with  the  American  Army 
in  France.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until  Mr.  Eakin's 
appointment  Mr.  George  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer  of  the 
service,  was  acting  superintendent,  performing  this  Avork  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  general  engineering  duties. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Despite  heavy  rains  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  which  seriously 
damaged  approach  roads,  and  unusual  wet  weather  throughout  the 
summer.  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
travel  of  13.6  per  cent  over  last  year.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
hotel  owner,  the  season  Avas  not  quite  as  satisfactory,  however,  as. 
vastly  more  people  brought  their  own  camp  equipment  to  the  park 
and  utilized  the  free  public  camp  grounds.  At  no  time  during  the 
season  were  any  of  the  hotels  forced  to  turn  away  patronage,  as  was 
frequently  done  last  year.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  tourist,  for 
whom  the  park  is  maintained,  conditions  were  very  much  more  satis- 
factory than  they  have  been  in  recently  past  seasons. 

IMPROVEMENTS  UNDER   INCREASED   APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  made  available  $65,000  for 
Rocky  Mountain  Park.  The  larger  part  of  this  fund  was  set  apart 
for  road  maintenance  and  improvement,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
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plished  in  this  work.  The  Glacier  Basin  road  has  been  widened  and 
repaired,  sharp  curves  and  bad  grades  have  been  eased  and  reduced 
on  the  Highdrive,  and  all  other  sections  of  the  old  road  system  have 
been  made  safer  and  more  comfortable  for  motoring. 

The  principal  part  of  the  new  work  that  has  been  done  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  Fall  River  Road  which  was  only  technically 
completed  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  under  its  agreement  with  the 
committees  of  Congress  having  the  original  park  bill  under  consider- 
ation. This  road  was  built  across  the  Continental  Divide  from  Estes 
Park  to  Grand  Lake  on  the  west  side  of  the  park.  In  the  mountains, 
and  particularly  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Fall  River,  the  highway 
was  built  in  switchbacks  with  exceedingly  sharp  curves,  with  heavy 
grades,  and  with  roadbed  too  narrow  to  admit  of  safe  two-way  traffic. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  park  the  last  work  performed  was  temporary 
in  order  that  cars  might  get  through  this  season. 

During  the  past  summer,  under  the  increased  appropriation,  our 
organization  has  improved  this  road  considerably  by  eliminating 
man}^  of  the  worst  curves,  widening  the  most  narrow  sections,  drain- 
ing and  filling  bogs,  and  making  other  improvements  of  this  general 
character. 

The  money  available  will  be  insufficient  to  finish  this  Avork  and  a 
request  for  a  further  appropriation  has  been  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Fall  River  road  is  a  highway  that  for 
scenery  and  far-flung  panoramas  from  great  heights  has  few  peers 
and  no  superiors.  It  ranks  among  the  most  spectacular  roads  of  the 
park  system,  and  I  feel  that  the  paramount  dut}^  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  is  to  make  this  road  safe 
for  traffic  of  all  kinds  and  accomplish  this  work  at  once. 

SOME  HELP  FOR  TRAILS  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

While  the  bulk  of  our  money  has  been  devoted  to  road  improve- 
ment,- a  few  of  the  trails  have  been  repaired  extensively  and  a  new 
trail  ascending  Longs  Peak  has  been  built.  The  telephone  lines 
fared  about  as  well  as  the  trails,  and  the  Fall  River  line  was  ex- 
tended to  Poudre  Lakes,  a  distance  of  5  miles.  As  soon  as  more 
money  can  be  made  available  for  this  park  the  trails  and  telephone 
lines  will  have  to  be  vastly  improved,  as  they  are  not  in  proper  con- 
dition to  sustain  the  busy  season's  use  of  them. 

HOTEL  CAMPS  EXPAND  THEIR  FACILITIES. 

It  is  significant  that,  with  one  exception,  all  of  the  hotel  camp 
establishments  operated  on  Federal  land  under  permit  from  the  In- 
terior Department  found  it  necessary  this  year  to  increase  their 
accommodations.  The  Grand  Lake  Lodge  added  25  rooms,  increas- 
ing its  capacity  to  150  tourists.  Sprague's  Resort  and  the  lodges  at 
Fern  and  Bear  Lakes  were  improved  by  the  enlargement  of  dining- 
room  space  and  the  construction  of  log  cabins  for  sleeping  quarters. 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  BY  THE  TRANSPORTATION  LINE. 

The  park  transportation  utility  continued  to  render  high-class 
service  to  all  who  availed  themselves  of  its  facilities.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  continual  adverse  criticism  of  a  very  few  disgruntled  ene- 
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mies  of  this  line,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  high  quality  of  the  service 
it  renders,  there  have  been  practically  no  complaints  received  in 
regard  to  an}^  branch  of  its  activities.  The  neAv  circle  tour  from 
Denver  to  Denver  via  Estes  Park,  Fall  River  Road,  Grand  Lake,, 
and  Berthoud  Pass  Avas  oifered  this  year  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany and  about  2.200  visitors  took  the  trip. 

GIFTS    FROM    PARK    FRIENDS. 

Last  year  I  recorded  the  gift  of  an  entrance  gate  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  L,  Woodward.  This  structure  was  erected  on  land  donated 
to  the  park  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  James  and  completed  in  time  for 
use  throughout  the  season.  It  served  very  useful  purposes,  bein<^ 
particularly  valuable  as  a  means  of  checking  visitors  to  the  park 
and  getting  information  to  them. 

In  May,  1921,  the  Women's  Club  of  Estes  Park  tendered  to  the 
National  Park  Service  a  tract  of  land  in  the  village  to  be  used  as 
a  site  for  an  administration  building.  This  was  a  most  generous  act 
and  indicates  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  interest  that  the  club 
women  of  the  gateway  village  have  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park. 

WINTER  SPORTS  INCREASE  IN  POPULARITY. 

The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  its  annual  snow  sport  carnival 
in  February  at  Fern  Lake.  It  was  attended  by  the  largest  number 
of  people  ever  recorded  at  one  of  these  affairs,  and  was  a  most  en- 
joyable and  satisfactory  outing.  The  club  w^ill  conduct  another 
similar  outing  next  year,  and  as  Fern  Lodge  has  been  enlarged  and 
more  accommodations  provided,  a  larger  group  of  club  members 
and  their  friends  may  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  fun.  ^  The 
summer  outing  of  the  club  was  held  just  west  of  the  park,  but  parties 
of  mountain  climbers  ascended  many  of  the  high  peaks  within  its 
boundaries, 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Although  Congress  appropriated  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  upkeep  of  Hawaii  National  Park,  we  have  not  yet 
installed  an  organization  to  handle  its  affairs.  This,  however,  will 
be  done  soon.  Our  efforts  during  the  first  year  of  actual  park  serv- 
ice control  will  be  confined  to  protective  work  with  the  purpose  of 
stopping  destruction  of  the  forest  growth,  preventing  vandalism  in 
the  volcanic  caves  and  lava  tubes,  and  caring  for  rare  native  trees. 
Plans  for  future  development  will,  of  course,  receive  attention. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  this  park  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  area,  which  is  described  on  pages  43-44. 

LAND  EXCHANGES  COMPLETED. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  land  exchanges,  fully  discussed  in 
last  year's  report,  were  completed  leaving  only  a  few  technical  de- 
tails of  legal  procedure  to  be  complied  with.  These  have  been  set- 
tled and  the  park  lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  to  be  admin- 
istered and  controlled  hereafter  by  the  National  Park  Service.    The 
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last  exchange  to  be  consummated  was  the  one  that  involved  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Volcano  House  property,  thus  giving  us  a  free  hand  to 
meet  the  problems  connected  with  the  furnishing  of  service  to  the 
traveling  public.  The  property  was,  of  course,  conveyed  subject  to 
the  lease  of  the  Lycurgus  interests,  which  still  had  a  few  years  to  run. 

KAU  DESERT  LANDS  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED. 

By  executive  order  No.  81,  dated  October  29,  1920,  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  set  aside  43,400  acres  of  the  Kau  Desert 
contiguous  to  the  Kilauea  section  for  park  purposes.  Before  such 
lands  can  be  administered  as  part  of  the  national  park,  however,  it 
is  necessary  for  Congress  to  amend  the  present  boundaries  to  include 
this  area,  and  draft  of  legislation  to  effect  this  will  be  shortly 
submitted  to  j^ou  for  your  approval  and  transmission  to  Congress. 
This  area  has  no  commercial  value,  but  is  of  enormous  scientific 
value,  containing  the  Kau  Flow  of  1919  as  w^ell  as  numerous  points 
of  interest  that  will  always  be  attractive  to  visitors.  These  include 
the  great  earthquake  cracks  and  a  section  of  the  seacoast  where 
great  lava  flows  have  poured  into  the  ocean.  The  area  also  includes 
numerous  craters  and  cones  and  desert  flora,  none  of  which  dupli- 
cate features  of  the  existing  park. 

SPECTACULAR   ERUPTION   OF   HALEMAUMAU. 

In  March,  1921,  the  lava  in  the  live  pit,  Halemaumau,  rose  rapidly 
and  overflowed  into  the  main  crater  of  Kilauea,  sweeping  over  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  old  crater  and  destroying  the  best  exhibit  of  hot- 
water  algae  in  the  park  area.  One  branch  of  the  flow  burned  a  tool 
hut  belonging  to  the  observatory.  Prof.  Jagger  states  that  Kilauea 
was  never  more  spectacular.  The  climax  of  the  volcano's  activity 
came  on  March  18,  and  soon  afterward  the  lake  began  to  subside, 
although  violent  outbursts  occurred  from  time  to  time  for  several 
weeks.  The  eruption  was  accompanied  by  much  roaring  and  bril- 
liant luminosity. 

BETTER  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN  PROSPECT. 

Recently  the  Lycurgus  interests  were  sold  to  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  which  operates  a  line  of  steamships  between 
the  various  islands  of  the  territorial  group.  This  company  at  once 
began  the  improvement  of  the  Volcano  House  property  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rooms  with  bath,  social  hall,  and  other  accommodations  that 
have  been  sorely  needed,  betterments  that  will  cost  more  than  $30,000. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  new  lease,  running  for  a  long  term^ 
should  be  granted  to  the  company  is  now  under  consideration. 

Meantime,  other  island  interests  have  agreed  to  finance  a  camp 
enterprise  of  a  type  similar  to  the  Yellowstone  permanent  camps,  and 
this  proposal  is  also  pending  at  the  present  time. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  prospects  for  this  new 
park  are  very  bright,  and  I  am  eager  to  take  up  our  administrative 
duties,  but  until  we  can  install  a  competent  organization  with  a  high 
appreciation  of  our  duties  and  obligations,  as  well  as  an  understand- 
ing of  the  ideals  and  functions  of  this  bureau,  there  is  little  that 
we  can  do  at  this  great  distance  from  the  park. 
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LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  is  the  only  park  in  the  system  that  was  not 
actively  administered  for  the  traveling  public  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Congress  granted  a  small  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  which  was  expendecl,  as  was  the  small  sum  granted 
last  year,  under  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  the  Lassen  Forest 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Forest  Service  in  the  im- 
provement of  an  old  existing  road  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
park.  The  superintendent  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  service,  made  an  inspection  or  the  park  approach  roads 
in  June,  but  because  of  snow  conditions  was  able  to  get  only  within 
3  miles  of  the  park  boundary. 

The  area  was  and  is  considered  of  sufficient  scenic  and  scientific 
interest  to  warrant  its  status  as  a  national  park  and  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  proper  protection  and  development,  which  can  not  be 
secured  on  an  annual  appropriation  of  even  $5,000,  the  limit  of  ap- 
propriation permissible  under  existing  law.  It  is  evident  that  this 
inhibition  on  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  park  must  be  removed 
before  any  worth-while  steps  can  be  taken  to  make  the  reservation 
accessible.  The  mile  or  two  of  existing  road  can  hardly  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  road,  and  everything  must  yet  be  done  to  improve 
the  few  existing  trails  and  to  build  new  ones. 

In  my  recent  trip  through  some  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  cities 
tributary  to  the  park,  particularly  in  Redding  and  Red  Bluff,  I 
found  a  very  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  roads  leading 
to  the  park  boundaries.  Also,  a  number  of  requests  have  already  been 
received  by  the  service  for  permission  to  install  hotel  and  camping 
facilities  to  provide  service  for  the  traveling  public. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

Under  a  small  initial  appropriation  of  $8,000  granted  by  Con- 
gress, the  National  Park  Service  has  assumed  administrative  control 
of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska.  In  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  it  was  essential  that 
a  man  be  found  who  w^as  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Alaska  in 
general  and  the  park  area  in  particular  but  who  was  also  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  park  spirit  and  had  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
underlying  reasons  for  the  park's  establishment.  The  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park  ranks  with  the  Yellowstone  as  a  wild-life 
sanctuary;  within  its  boundaries  roam  thousands  of  caribou  and 
mountain  sheep,  while  other  wild  game  abounds.  The  near  ap- 
proach to  completion  of  the  Alaskan  Railway,  which  is  pushing  its 
main  line  forward  in  close  proximity  to  the  eastern  park  border, 
brings  with  it  serious  dangers  to  the  game  from  market  hunters. 

The  service  has  been  indeed  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Karstens,  who  has  not  only  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
throughout  Alaska  but  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  park 
area.  Mr.  Karstens  has  accompanied  many  big-game  hunters  into 
this  area  and  was  with  Archbishop  Stuck  in  his  successful  climb  of 
Mount  McKinley  in  1912.  Mr.  Karstens  was  designated  chief  park 
ranger  of  the  service  at  large  and  arrived  in  Alaska  on  June  8, 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  park  on  July  1  last,  when  the  park 
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appropriation  became  available.  He  reports  that  the  importance  of 
the  park  to  the  Territory  is  recognized  alike  by  individuals,  organi- 
zations, and  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  fullest  cooperation  is  ex- 
tended everywhere  to  insure  the  sue  ess  of  his  administration  in 
protecting  the  game  and  other  wild  life. 

WARNING   SIGNS   POSTED. 

Warning  signs,  quoting  the  provision  of  law  covering  hunting, 
printed  on  cardboard  heavily  paraffined  to  withstand  weather  condi- 
tions, have  been  posted  along  the  Alaskan  Railway  and  at  important 
places  in  the  towns  bordering  the  park.  Cloth  signs  were  also 
printed  and  posted  in  equally  strategic  positions.  The  printing  of 
these  signs  was  made  possible  through  funds  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  American  Game  Protective  and  Propagation  Asso- 
ciation, the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  the  Campfire  Club  of 
America. 

BOUNDARIES   EXTENDED. 

Surveyors  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  recently  en- 
gaged in.  topographic  mapping  in  that  section  of  Alaska  reported 
that  the  area  directly  east  of  the  present  park  is  a  natural  breeding 
ground  for  mountain  sheep;  large  herds  of  caribou  were  also  found 
ranging  there.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  preservation  of 
these  breeding  grounds  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game,  and  that  by  bringing  this  area  into  the  park 
by  moving  the  present  east  boundary  to  coincide  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-ninth  meridian,  and  by  extending  the  north  boundary 
east  to  this  meridian  and  the  south  boundary  northeasterly  to  the 
meridian,  this  purpose  would  be  effected.  Accordingly  a  bill  to 
extend  the  boundaries  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Delegate 
Sutherland  from  Alaska,  which  the  department  approved  and  which 
at  this  writing  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  area 
to  be  added  amounts  to  445  square  miles,  making  the  total  park  area 
2,645  square  miles.  There  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  eventual 
passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress. 

BOUNDARIES  BEING  MARKED  ON  THE  GROUND. 

In  order  that  the  park  rangers,  tourists,  hunters,  and  mining  pros- 
pectors may  readily  recognize  the  park  limits,  the  General  Land 
Office  has  a  force  engaged  in  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  park  on 
the  ground.  This  force  is  at  the  same  time  posting  warning  signs 
along  the  established  boundaries  which  is  expected  to  keep  poaching 
and  other  infractions  of  laAv  down  to  the  minimum.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  length  of  the  park 
boundary,  including  the  proposed  extension,  is  approximately  250 
miles,  but,  due  to  the  rugged  topography  of  the  park  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  line  crosses  several  immense  glaciers,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  monument  the  entire  line,  nor  is  this  considered  necessary.  The 
summit  of  Mount  Russell,  altitude  11,500  feet,  forms  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  park.  However,  a  portion  of  the  north,  the  east,  and 
a  portion  of  the  south  boundary,  which  inclose  the  section  of  the 
park  to  which  easy  access  is  possible,  will  be  thoroughly  monumented. 
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PARK   HEADQUARTERS   ESTABLISHED. 

The  superintendent  has  established  temporary  headquarters  at 
Nenana,  which  is  the  nearest  permanent  post  office  and  Government 
telegraph  station  to  the  park.  He  reports  that  the  logical  entrance 
to  the  park  from  the  railroad  will  be  from  Kiley  Creek.  The  setting 
aside  by  departmental  order  of  an  administrative  site  at  this  point 
has  been  requested.  In  order  that  the  park  boundary  can  be  patroled 
in  winter,  log  shelter  cabins,  distant  a  day's  travel  on  dog  sleds,  are 
being  erected  along  the  north  boundary. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Government  railroad  from  Seward  to 
Fairbanks,  tourist  travel  to  Mount  McKinley  Park  will,  I  confidently 
predict,  commence  in  large  numbers.  Already  signs  of  great  in- 
terest in  this  our  northernmost  park  are  perceptible  by  the  inquiries 
made  on  the  service  and  the  reports  from  travelers  between  Alaskan 
and  Pacific  ports. 

I  desire  at  this  place  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation  the 
cooperation  the  service  has  received,  before  we  undertook  the  active 
administration  and  protection  of  the  park  itself,  from  the  territorial 
government  in  according  such  protection  to  the  game  as  was  possible 
within  its  means. 

GRAND   CANYON   NATIONAL   PARK,   ARIZ. 

Judging  from  our  travel  reports,  the  Grand  Canyon  is  maintaining 
its  reputation  as  the  great  scenic  magnet  of  the  Southwest.  Its 
accessibility  for  both  summer  and  winter  travel  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  fact  that  transcontinental  travelers  w^ith  few  excep- 
tions include  it  in  their  itineraries.  The  excellence  of  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  Santa  Fe  Kailroad  and  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.  as  pioneers 
in  this  region,  and  already  installed  when  the  area  was  set  aside  as 
a  national  park  in  1919,  placed  this  area  at  once  in  the  category  of 
those  parks  that  were  at  once  well  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  travelers.  Shortly  after  our  assumption  of  control  the  transpor- 
tation service  was  motorized — large  up-to-date  transportation  cars 
being  placed  in  service  by  the  operators,  and  garages  and  other  build- 
ings constructed  for  their  accommodation.  Conveniences  were  also 
provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  number  of  motorists  that 
commenced  to  enter  in  their  private  automobiles.  Upon  the  opening 
up  of  the  area  to  motor  travel  public  camps  were  established  which 
were  w^ell  patronized  from  the  start. 

In  fact,  the  large  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  canyon  as  a  whole 
has  necessitated  centralization  of  effort  upon  the  enlargement  of  ex- 
isting accommodations  of  practically  every  kind  to  meet  the  larger 
demand.  Already  plans  have  been  developed  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  El  Tovar  Hotel  and  for  the  establishment  of  comfortable  camps 
on  the  floor  of  the  canyon.  These  camps  will  supplement  the  ex- 
isting facilities  provided  by  El  Tovar  Hotel  and  the  present  Hermit 
Camp  already  established  on  the  canyon  plateau,  and  also  the  present 
Wylie  establishment  on  the  North  Rim. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  PROBLEM. 

An  unusually  perplexing  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  expansion 
of  tourist  facilities  on  the  South  Rim  is  presented  by  the  entire  lack 
of  a  natural  water  supply  at  that  point.     The  country  comprising; 
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the  South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  slopes  gradually  to  the  south, 
placing  the  village  area  and  in  fact  the  entire  South  Rim  at  the  crest 
of  a  divide  formed  by  the  canyon  on  the  north.  It  is  due  to  this,  and 
also  because  the  underlying  strata  of  limestone  and  sandstone  is  very 
porous,  that  water  is  not  found.  All  water  now  used  is  transported 
from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  about  98  miles,  by  the  local  oper- 
ators, from  60,000  to  100,000  gallons  daily  being  used.  We  obtain 
water  for  our  operations  from  the  operator  at  cost  to  him,  which 
averages  about  75  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  Some  drinkable  water 
is  encountered  below  the  rim  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  in  intermit- 
tent springs  and  small  streams,  but  even  here,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  water  is  too  alkaline  for  human  consumption.  On  the  North 
Rim  better  conditions  are  encountered,  since  several  springs  occur 
close  along  the  North  Rim  of  the  canyon  and  a  few  streams  enter  the 
river  from  that  side.  Still  the  supply  is  not  so  large  but  what  it  has 
to  be  well  conserved,  and  this  also  forms  a  problem  in  the  development 
of  tourist  accommodations  there. 

ROADS   AND  TRAILS. 

The  installation  of  motor  service  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  was 
accompanied  by  road  problems,  especially  with  regard  to  the  heavy 
pounding  received  by  the  Rim  Road,  the  chief  scenic  drive  in  the 
canyon,  running  from  headquarters  to  the  Hermit's  Rest.  This  road 
was  originally  built  to  accommodate  horse-drawn  vehicular  traffic 
and  was  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Constant  patching  of  the  worn 
places  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  entire  road.  Consequently  specifications  were  drawn  by 
our  engineering  forces  so  that  this  work  could  be  started  under  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  make  a  start  granted  by  Congress  during 
the  present  year.  The  equipment  has  already  been  collected  to  begin 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  while  available  funds  will 
only  pave  4  or  5  miles  of  the  8  miles  needed,  the  estimate  for  the  next 
year  include  provision  for  paving  the  balance.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  work  the  construction  of  the  Rim  Road  eastward  from  El 
Tovar  toward  Desert  View  is  the  next  road  work  to  be  undertaken ^ 
which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  continuous  drive  of  about  40 
miles  from  Hermit's  Rest  to  Desert  View — a  spectacular  drive  that 
will  challenge  comparison  anywhere. 

The  development  of  well-built  trails  from  both  the  North  and 
South  Rims  into  the  canyon  is  also  on  our  calendar  for  future  atten- 
tion. From  a  park  administration  standpoint  the  status  of  the 
present  Bright  Angel  Trail  is  not  satisfactory.  The  county  of 
Coconino  now  has  title  to  this  trail  and  exacts  a  head  tax  for  persons 
carried  down  and  up  the  trail.  In  the  organic  act  creating  the  park 
Congress  recognized  this  problem  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  county  of  Coconino  for  the  purchase 
of  its  rights  in  the  Bright  Angel  toll  road  and  trail  and  report  the 
terms  upon  which  this  property  could  be  secured. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Colorado 
River,  to  which  I  will  advert  later,  safe  and  ready  access  between  the 
North  and  South  Rims  is  being  afforded.  The  present  trail  from  the 
North  Rim  to  the  northern  terminus  of  the  bridge  is  rough  and  needs 
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relocation  at  many  places,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  this  fiscal 
year  it  is  expected  to  have  this  trail  rebuilt  and  repaired  in  the  best 
condition. 

NEW  KAIBAB  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

In  many  ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  accomplishments  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  was  the  completion  of  the  E^aibab  Suspension  Bridge 
across  the  Colorado  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bright  Angel  Creek. 
Up  to  that  time  the  only  method  of  crossing  the  river  within  the 
park  area  was  either  by  small  boats,  swimming  the  animals  in  tow — 
a  dangerous  practice  for  both  man  and  beasts — or  by  means  of  a 
small  sAvinging  cage  traveling  over  a  cable  swung  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other,  which  only  the  most  venturesome  dared  to  use. 
It  was  obvious  that  some  better  means  of  connecting  the  North  and 
South  Rims  would  have  to  be  provided  not  only  to  enable  tourists  to 
reach  one  side  from  the  other  but  also  to  facilitate  our  own  park  ad- 
ministration. Accordingly  designs  were  prepared  for  a  suspension 
bridge  by  our  civil  engineering  department,  which  was  followed  by 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  work.  The  bridge  is  built  only  for 
jnule  or  horseback  travel;  in  fact,  there  ig  no  need  for  any  larger 
;structure,  since  there  is  at  this  time  no  way  of  reaching  the  canyon 
plateaus  by  automobile.  The  bridge  has  a  deck  span  of  420  feet  and 
measures  500  feet  between  anchor  bearings.  It  is  suspended  from 
two  seven-eights  inch  steel  cables,  the  deck  being  56  feet  above  low 
^vater  and  about  13  feet  above  high  water.  The  work  was  begun 
December  15,  1920,  and  completed  May  15,  1921.  The  construction 
of  the  bridge  necessitated  also  the  improvement  of  the  Tonto  Trail 
leading  toward  it,  and  the  construction  of  2  miles  of  trail  from  tlie 
top  of  Granite  Gorge  to  the  river.  The  bridge  was  built  under  con- 
tract by  the  Monarch  Engineering  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  part  of  the 
materials  being  furnished  by  the  Park  Service.  The  service  also  did 
all  the  packing^  of  the  materials  from  the  Rim  of  the  Canyon  to  the 
bridge  site.  This  packing  covered  a  distance  of  14  miles.  The 
method  of  packing  the  main  cables,  each  weighing  895  pounds  and 
each  of  a  total  length  of  over  500  feet,  proved  unusually  interesting. 
Coils  at  each  end  of  the  cable  weighing  200  pounds  apiece  were 
loaded  on  mules  and  the  weight  of  the  intervening  cable  was  divided 
between  15  men  walking  20  feet  apart.  The  plan  worked  splendidly 
and  both  gables  were  carried  down  without  mishap.  The  time  re- 
quired to  transport  each  cable  was  eight  and  a  half  hours  including 
a  two-hour  rest  period.  Approximately  45  tons  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials were  packed  by  muleback.  It  is  obvious  that  travel  between 
the  rims  will  in  the  near  future  number  one  of  the  most  unique 
pleasure  trips  to  be  encounted  in  the  national  park  system.  Event- 
ually another  suspension  bridge  should  be  constructed  near  the  foot 
of  Hermit  Trail,  leading  from  the  south  side,  where  a  trail  can 
readily  be  built  to  the  North  Rim.  This  would  enable  the  routing 
of  travel  over  one  bridge  and  returning  over  the  other.  There  are 
several  other  places  in  the  canyon  where  suspension  bridges  are  feas- 
ible and  can  be  built  as  soon  as  travel  compels  consideration  of  such 
additional  installation. 
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TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

At  present  our  park  communication  system  covers  a  single 
grounded  telephone  wire  about  30  miles  in  length,  transferred  to  us 
by  the  Forest  Service  upon  our  assumption  of  administration  of  the 
park.  It  is  planned  this  coming  winter  to  extend  the  wire  to  the 
North  Rim  via  the  Kaibab  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Bright  Angel 
Creek.  In  my  opinion,  as  soon  as  park  funds  are  available  and 
travel  conditions  on  the  North  and  South  Eims  warrant  it,  a  wire- 
less telephone  or  telegraph  system  should  be  installed  to  facilitate 
communication  between  these  two  widely  separated  points. 

AIRPLANE  TRANSPORTATION   IN  THE  GRAND  CANYON. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  possibilities  of  airplane  com- 
munication between  the  North  and  South  Eims.  Unless  some 
method  presents  itself  which  combines  safety  with  speed,  we  must 
alwa^Ys  depend  on  mules  and  trails  for  tourist  transportation.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  park  have  suggestions  for  air  service  been  as  nu- 
merous or  interesting  as  here,  ranging  from  high-powered  airplanes 
to  dirigibles.  I  am  not  including  the  plans  for  a  cable  way  which 
were  suggested  to  the  department  a  year  or  two  ago  but  discarded  as 
undesirable.  In  order  to  test  out  the  feasibility  of  airplane  travel 
between  the  rims,  the  War  Department,  at  the  request  of  this  de- 
partment, in  June  detailed  First  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  jr..  Air 
Service,  to  make  test  flights.  He  made  a  total  of  14  flights,  cover- 
ing 22  hours  and  5  minutes,  above  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canyon, 
during  a  period  of  14  days.  On  four  different  days  flights  were 
made  into  the  canyon  below  the  rim.  The  weather  varied  from  ex- 
tremely hot  to  days  of  rain  and  wind  as  high  as  40  miles  per  hour, 
and  probably  included  all  the  usual  weather  conditions  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canyon  during  the  year  except  snow.  Flights 
were  made  as  early  as  8.15  in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  3.35  in  the 
afternoon. 

An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  these  official  flights 
occurred  when  Mr.  H.  H.  Bullen,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  young  aviator 
interested  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  airplane,  arrived 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  in  his  plane  at  precisely  the  same  time  that 
Lieut.  Pearson  w^as  fl^^ing  over  the  canyon ;  in  fact,  their  two  planes, 
the  only  two  in  the  State  of  Arizona  at  the  time,  a^me  near  to 
meeting  in  midair.  Later,  Mr.  Bullen  flew  in  Lieut.  Pearson's  plane 
and  Lieut.  Pearson  flew  in  Mr.  Bullen's  plane.  Mr.  Bullen,  through 
his  active  cooperation,  assisted  materially  in  the  successful  flight 
demonstrations. 

The  result  of  these  tests  flights  seems  to  have  substantiated  the 
practicability  of  commercial  flying  across  the  canyon  and  in  its 
vicinity  under  certain  definite  conditions.  Before  I  can  give  my 
consent  to  the  installation  of  such  transcanyon  service,  however,  I 
feel  that  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant administrative  details  in  which  the  element  of  safety  to  the 
passengers  must  be  assured  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  At 
present  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  the  installation  of  such 
service. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  GROUP 

Upon  our  acceptance  of  the  administration  and  control  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  a  national  park,  we  encountered  practically  a  new 
field  in  administrative  development.  A  small  log  house  was  avail- 
able as  a  residence  for  the  superintendent,  which  after  a  few  minor 
improvements  was  occupied  as  such.  A  few  temporary  structures 
for  administrative  purposes  and  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  working  forces  were  installed.  Our  landscape  division, 
however,  immediately  began  a  careful  study  of  the  landscape,  which 
has  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  layout  for  future  develop- 
ment that  is  both  pleasing  and  effective.  Already  a  new  administra- 
tion building,  dignified  and  attractive  in  design,  has  been  con- 
structed, and  various  buildings,  including  a  new  residence  for  the 
superintendent,  dormitories  for  the  clerks,  and  the  like,  have  been 
designed  and  Avill  be  built  as  funds  become  available.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  administration  building  is  a  large  information  room 
where  the  visitor  may  receive  such  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to 
see  the  park  to  the  best  advantage,  and  provided  through  a  dona- 
tion made  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  party  on  its  visit  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  park  several  years  ago.  As  soon  as  the 
entire  development  has  been  completed  I  am  satisfied  it  will  form 
as  pleasing  an  administrative  unit  as  can  be  found  in  our  parks. 

FISH   AND   GAME. 

The  history  of  the  game  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  beneficial  eifect  of  national  park 
protection.  As  soon  as  our  organization  was  perfected  we  promul- 
gated regulations  for  the  park's  administration,  including  the  pro- 
tection of  its  wild  life.  At  first  there  was  a  considerable  outcry 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  particularly  such  as  pro- 
hibited the  carrying  of  guns  on  park  territory,  the  protestants  claim- 
ing that  there  was  so  little  game  on  the  south  rim  that  no  protection 
was  required.  The  results  of  the  enforcement  of  the  protective  regu- 
lations, however,  have  been  gratifying,  because  game  is  coming-  back 
into  the  park.  Kecently  as  mau}^  as  30  deer  have  been  seen  in  one 
herd,  and  the  superintendent  reports  15  antelope  adopting  the  park 
as  their  summer  range.     Small  game  has  also  shown  an  increase. 

The  nortk  rim  of  the  canyon,  and  in  fact  the  entire  area  north  of 
the  Colorado  River,  has  for  years  been  within  a  game  preserve,  so 
that  deer,  antelope,  and  mountain  sheep  abound  in  great  numbers. 
As  a  result  large  numbers  of  mountain  lion  are  also  plentiful  along 
the  canyon  rim,  and  yearly  take  their  toll  of  deer.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  Government  hunters  we  are  greatly  reducing  the  number 
of  these  mountain  lions,  thus  affording  the  game  animals  a  chance 
to  live  and  multiply. 

No  game  fish  exist  naturally  in  the  park,  the  Colorado  River  con- 
taining only  the  gila  trout,  carp  suckers,  and  occasionally  a  salmon. 
We  have  attempted  stocking  the  Bright  Angel  Creek  with  eastern 
brook  trout,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  has  been  particularly  successful, 
due  to  the  muddiness  of  the  waters,  in  which  these  fish  may  not  be 
able  to  live. 
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FOREST  GROWTH  AND  INSECT  INFESTATION. 

Park  employees  are  constantly  met  with  exclamations  of  surprise 
on  the  part  of  visitors  at  the  remarkable  forest  growth.  The  general 
impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  desert  and  consequently  shows  only  desert  flora.  The 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  rims  are  covered  with  beautiful  stands  of 
western  yellow  pine  and  pinon,  and  large  stands  of  gnarled,  one- 
seeded  junipers  are  found,  while  on  the  north  rim  and  in  a  few  iso- 
lated spots  in  the  canyon  quaking  aspen  and  cottonwoods  are  found. 
Occasional  fine  specimens  of  Douglas  fir  are  also  seen.  The  pine 
forests  are  almost  entirely  free  from  undergrowth  and  furnish  nat- 
ural space  for  saddle  trails  and  footpaths. 

It  is  on  the  north  rim  in  particular  that  the  acme  of  forest  growth 
of  this  region  is  reached,  and  it  is  here  that  the  future  will  see  a 
veritable  campers'  paradise.  Unfortunately,  inspection  has  dis- 
closed a  serious  infestation  by  the  western  pine  beetle  in  these  north 
rim  forests,  w^hich  has  passed  the  endemic  stage,  so  that  before  the 
year  is  over  we  will  have  to  establish  an  effective  control.  Already 
at  our  request  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  infested  trees,  both 
in  the  park  and  the  forest  reserve,  marking  all  the  infested  trees  for 
felling. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

Lafayette  National  Park  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  past 
year,  both  in  territory  and  in  public  recognition  of  the  place  it  holds 
as  the  eastern  and  seacoast  representative  of  the  great  national  park 
system.  That  the  Federal  Government  should  have  become  the 
possessor  and  guardian  in  the  people's  interest  of  the  greatest  piece 
of  scenery  on  our  eastern  coast  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  coastal 
landscapes  in  the  world  wins  constantly  increasing  commendation 
as  the  fact  is  recognized. 

Visitors  come  to  it — largely  by  motor  now — from  half  the  States 
in  the  Union,  many  bringing  camping  outfits  with  them,  the  park 
haying  happily  opportunities  to  suit  all  camping  needs  by  shore  or 
lakeside  or  in  the  woods. 

Lying  as  the  park  does  within  easy  touring  distance  from  great 
city  populations,  the  development  of  motor  camping  as  one  of  its 
important  features  is  certain  to  be  rapid. 

INCREASE  OF  MOTOR  CAMPERS. 

During  the  past  season  over  200  motor  campers  have  utilized  the 
€amp  sites  of  the  park  and  have  left  enthusiastic  over  its  hospitality, 
and  all  points  to  a  great  increase  next  year  in  motor  camping,  an 
increase  that  will  be  limited  only  by  the  development  of  good  camp- 
ing opportunities  and  the  publicity  given  to  their  existence. 

FURTHER  LANDS  ADDED  TO  PARK. 

Title  to  41  acres  of  forested  lands  as  an  addition  to  the  park  was 
secured  early  in  the  spring  by  donation  from  interested  friends  of 
the  park,  and  a  further  donation  of  1,000  acres  is  available,  the  title 
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to  pass  as  soon  as  certain  designated  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  proposed  donor. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GREAT  BIOLOGICAL  STATION. 

The  most  important  event  in  connection  with  the  park  that  has 
happened  during  the  past  year  is  the  establishment  on  its  border, 
attracted  by  its  presence,  of  what  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
great  biological  stations,  marine  and  land,  of  the  world.  The  Wild 
Gardens  of  Acadia  Corporation,  approached  last  fall  by  the  Harps- 
well  Laboratory  for  Biological  Research,  formerly  stationed  at 
Harpswell,  on  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  placed  at  its  disposal  for  a  new^  home 
a  tract  of  land  it  had  been  holding  for  such  purpose  upon  the  island's 
northern  shore;  on  this  a  laboratory  building  has  been  constructed, 
research  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  lectures  given  upon  marine 
biology. 

Ultimately  it  is  intended  to  cover  every  field  of  biology,  animal 
and  vegetable,  represented  on  Mount  Desert  Island  or  in  its  neigh- 
boring ocean,  and  the  presence  of  the  laboratory,  with  the  men  of 
distinction  in  all  branches  of  national  science  which  it  will  draw  to 
it,  and  has  indeed  already  drawn  to  it  this  season,  will  add  an  ele- 
ment of  extraordinar}^  scientific  interest  to  the  national  park. 

Prof.  Ulric  Dahlgren,  of  Princeton,  the  director  of  the  laboratory,, 
states  as  the  result  of  his  summer's  exploration  of  them  that  the  ocean 
Avaters  bordering  Mount  Desert  are  exceptionally  rich  in  northern 
fauna  and  flora  and  in  favorable  opportunities  for  their  study ;  and 
two  of  his  associates  who  have  been  studying  the  land  area  of  the 
park,  as  a  living  museum  of  the  region's  vegetable  life,  Dr.  Duncan 
S.  Johnson,  professor  of  botany  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Maj.  Barrington  Moore,  former  president  of  the  Ecological  Society 
of  America,  have  kindly  written,  at  the  park  superintendent's  re- 
quest, statements  to  include  in  this  report.* 

COOPERATION  FROM  TOWN  OF  BAR  HARBOR. 

The  town  of  Bar  Harbor  has  actively  cooperated  Avith  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  in  giving  publicity  to  the  park,  in  furnishing  infor- 
mation to  its  visitors,  and  in  providing  for  their  housing.  Of  its 
own  initiative,  it  has  placed  attractive  and  conspicuous  signs  bearing 
the  park's  name  at  important  points  on  all  the  principal  highroads 
leading  to  it  from  Portland  and  from  the  Canadian  border  at  St. 
Croix,  pointing  the  direction  and  giving  the  distance.  Next  year  it 
plans  to  extend  these  signs  to  Boston  and  to  Quebec. 

Another  way  in  Avhich  the  town  has  cooperated  with  the  park 
during  the  past  year  has  been  in  the  construction  of  bridle  paths 
leading  to  or  extending  those  built  or  building  in  the  park,  obtaining 
from  the  State  legislature  during  its  biennial  session  last  winter  the 
right  to  lay  out  and  construct  bridle  paths  and  driving  roads  for  use 
Avith  horses,  from  which  motor-driven  vehicles  shall  be  excluded. 
For  this  purpose  the  legislature  has  given  the  toAvn  the  same  powers 
of  condemnation  and  other  rights  which  it  has  for  the  laying  out  and 
construction  of  other  public  ways.    Under  this  powder  Avays  50  feet 

*  See  pp.  258-259. 
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A.     LOOKING   ACROSS   NEW   ROOF  BUILT    TO    PRESERVE  THIS  OLD    MISSION. 
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B.      PARTIAL   RESTORATION   OF   ENTRANCE   FAQADE. 
TUMACACORI  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Photographs  by  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian. 
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A.     THE   FIRST   FREE  GOVERNMENT     BATHHOUSE   BU 


ILT   IN   1877. 


Photograph  by  T.  H.  Uptou. 

B.     THE    SECOND    FREE    GOVERNMENT   BATHHOUSE  OUTGROWN, BUT   IN    USE 

UP  TO  THIS  YEAR. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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EAST  AND   SOUTH    ELEVATION. 

THE   NEW   MODERN    FREE    GOVERNMENT    BATHHOUSE  AND    CLINIC   FOR  THE 

INDIGENT. 

Constructed   by  the   National    Park    Service  in  1920-21, 
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OFFICIAL   DEDICATION    PARTY   AT  BRINK   OF   HALEMAUMAU,  JULY  9,   1921, 
HAWAII   NATIONAL  PARK. 


Photograph  by  E.  Z.  Vogt,  custodian. 

ERASING     INITIALS    AND     NAMES     PLACED     BY    THOUGHTLESS    VISITORS     ON 

INSCRIPTION      ROCK. 

EL  MORRO  NATIONAL   MONUMENT. 
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in  width  have  been  laid  out  by  the  town  in  order  that  ample  room 
might  be  reserved  for  the  preservation  of  their  beauty.  This  action 
on  the  town's  part  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  fitting 
approaches  to  the  lands  of  the  national  park  by  foot  or  by  horse, 
while  the  town  has  shown  itself  similarly  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  the  park  in  regard  to  motor  road  approaches. 

HORSES  MAY  STILL  BE  USED. 

Maine  has  always  been  a  famous  horse-breeding  State,  and  great 
interest  is  taken  in  making  the  park  not  only  a  point  of  interest  for 
motorists  but  one  where  horses  may  still  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  these 
days  of  motors.  Extensive  lands,  important  to  the  park  in  many 
ways,  have  been  acquired  within  the  past  year  to  be  added  to  the 
park  domains  out  of  interest  in  this  development. 

ROAD  TO  SUMMIT  OF   CADILLAC  MOUNTAIN  PROJECTED. 

(xreat  interest,  also,  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  in  the 
matter  of  restoring  along  well-engineered  lines  as  a  motor  road  the 
old  buckboard  road  to  the  summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain,  the  summit 
also  of  the  island,  1,527  feet  above  the  sea,  from  whose  shore  it  rises. 

This  road  when  built  w^ll  be  one  of  the  great  scenic  motor  roads 
of  the  continent.  No  other  elevation  upon  our  eastern  coast  compares 
with  the  mountains  of  the  park  in  altitude,  and  it  Avill  be  worth, 
alone,  a  long  motor  journey  to  obtain  the  splendid  views  of  land  and 
water,  of  mountain,  lake,  and  bay,  the  road  in  its  ascent  will  offer, 
culminating  at  the  summit  in  a  superb  sweep  of  ocean  to  a  far  hori- 
zon. The  survey  for  the  road  is  being  made  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  has  been 
attained  w^ith  grades  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  way,  and  rising  only  at  a  single  point  to  10  per  cent. 

INCREASE  IN  DEMAND   FOR   INFORMATION. 

The  national  park  office  at  Bar  Harbor,  placed  on  a  site  created  for 
it,  facing  uniquely  the  mountains  of  the  park  with  the  broad  green 
of  the  best  athletic  field  of  the  State  in  front,  is  now  become  the  focal 
point  to  which  all  tourist  travel  to  the  region  naturally  turns,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  widely  drawn  from  every  portion  of  the  country, 
even  the  farthest,  this  travel  is  and  how  great  is  the  interest  shown. 
What  is  needed  above  all  are  publications  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  park,  historical  and  scientific.  The  demand  for  these  is 
constant  and  the  educational  opportunity  great  alike  in  reference  to 
the  historical  foundations  of  our  country  and  to  natural  history. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  at  the  newly  established 
biological  laboratory,  board — and  good  board — has  been  furnished 
through  the  summer  at  $7  a  week,  each  person,  to  some  35  people, 
whose  number  hereafter  is  likely  to  be  limited  only  by  opportunity 
for  lodging. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAIL  SYSTEM  URGENT  NEED. 

No  other  place  in  eastern  North  America  offers  such  splendid 
opportunity  for  walks  and  climbs  as  Lafayette  National  Park  with 
its  remarkable   concentration  of  landscape   form,   its  bare-topped 
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granite  mountains,  its  shady  woods,  and  magnificent  outlooks  upon 
bay  and  ocean.  The  development  of  its  trail  system  is  an  urgent 
need,  many  of  its  most  essential  links  and  greatest  opportunities 
remaining  yet  untouched,  while  many  also  of  the  old,  existing  trails, 
inherited  from  an  earlier  period,  need  reconstruction  to  make  them 
available  for  the  many  people  who  now  wish  to  use  them. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park,  often  termed  "  the  rainbow  of  the  desert "  by 
its  many  admirers,  has  just  completed  its  second  year  as  a  national 
park,  having  previous  to  that  been  administered  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. Unfortunately  drought  conditions  in  southern  Utah  resulted 
in  very  unsatisfactory  road  conditions,  the  park  approach  roads 
being  dusty  and  rough,  which  resulted  in  slightly  less  travel  than 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  our  public  camp  ground,  located  among 
large  shade  trees  interwoven  with  the  wild  grape,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  wood  and  cool  spring  water,  was  well  patronized,  more 
motorists  coming  into  the  park  and  staying  longer  than  in  previous 
years.  The  Wylie  Way  Camp,  operated  by  W.  W.  Wylie,  accommo- 
dated the  transient  guests. 

IN  INITIAL  STAGE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  park  is  of  course  still  in  the  initial  stage  of  development.  Not 
much  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvement  has  yet  been  possible. 
This  year  we  are  working  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which 
is  being  mainly  used  for  the  development  of  the  road  and  trail  system. 
Zion's  needs  are  modest,  but  some  new  roads  and  extension  of  existing 
ones,  as  well  as  trails,  are  needed.  There  are  now  about  4  miles  of 
road  into  the  park,  running  from  Springdale,  through  the  main 
valley  floor  where  it  parallels  the  Virgin  Eiver,  which  at  flood  times 
has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  road,  necessitating  a  com- 
paratively heavy  maintenance  charge.  Sixteen  miles  of  trail,  8  miles 
of  which  can  be  used  by  horses,  leading  into  interesting  side  canyons 
and  up  the  Narrows,  were  completed  this  past  summer.  The  existing 
trail  to  the  east  rim  has  been  relocated  in  places  and  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  similar  trail  to  the  west  rim  will 
be  constructed. 

ROAD  TO  EAST  RIM  DESIRABLE. 

One  of  the  riiost  important  development  projects  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  to  connect  the  heights  on  the  east  rim  with  the  valley 
floor ;  this  would  not  only  give  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  but  also  give 
easy  access  to  and  from  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  Canyon,  Cedar  Breaks, 
and  other  remarkably  scenic  territory  not  far  away.  Our  engineers 
will  be  in  the  park  before  winter  sets  in  in  order  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  needed  improvements  which  will  form  the  basis  for  future 
operations. 

STATE  GAME  PRESERVE   BENEFICIAL   TO   PARK  GAME. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  game  preserve  bordering  the  park 
boundaries  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  game  of  the  region ; 
deer  are  now  seen  daily,  and  it  is  apparent  that  with  this  protection 
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wild  life  will  become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  park. 
A  large  number  of  trout  fry  were  also  planted  within  the  waters  of 
the  park. 

HAS  ESPECIAL  APPEAL  TO  EASTERN   VISITORS. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  the  appeal  Zion  Park  has  on  eastern 
visitors.  The  exceptionally  striking  coloring  of  the  entire  area 
which  when  first  described  subjected  the  narrators  to  suspicion  of 
being  accomplished  prevaricators,  coupled  with  the  rich  historical 
Mormon  background,  have  proven  so  enticing  that  yearly  I  learn  of 
people  who  return  to  the  park  in  preference  to  other  scenes  they 
have  visited.  One  New  York  real  estate  man  has  become  so 
enamored  of  the  startling  brilliance  of  the  changing  color  effects  ob- 
servable on  the  canyon  walls  that  Zion  has  become  his  favorite 
lecture  subject,  and,  with  lantern  slides  specially  prepared  by  him- 
self from  color  notes  made  on  the  ground,  has  given  eastern  audi- 
ences some  remarkably  inspiring  and  impressive  views  of  Utah's 
chief  scenic  masterpiece. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  THE  SERVICE/ 

I  will  briefly  review  the  work  done  in  and  for  the  24  national 
monuments  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  These  areas  contain  our  choicest  historic  and  scientific 
exhibits,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  most  important  to  give  them  ade- 
quate protection  from  vandalism.  The  danger  of  irreparable  injury 
is  great  because  of  the  nature  of  the  exhibits,  and  because  in  only  a 
few  cases  have  funds  permitted  the  installation  of  adequate  protect- 
ing forces.  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere  and  seemingly  the 
desire  to  carry  away  keepsakes,  to  try  to  perpetuate  a  name  in 
monument  history  by  carving  or  writing  it  on  walls  and  rocks,  to 
break  off  fascinating  pieces  of  curious  formations,  or  similar  desecra- 
tions can  not  be  resisted.  Many  desecrations  are  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness,  although  others  are  malicious,  as  an  instance,  the 
use  of  boundary  signs  for  firewood.  Congress  wisely  increased  the 
appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the  previous  year  to  $12,500  for  this 
fiscal  3^ear  for  the  upkeep  and  protection  of  the  national  monuments, 
which  has  enabled  the  service  to  make  a  start  along  proper  lines. 
The  chief  need  has  been  adequate  signing,  and  several  thousand 
dollars  were  set  aside  for  procuring  signs  according  to  the  individual 
needs  of  each  monument.  These  signs  are  of  iron,  fastened  to  iron 
posts,  and  are  practically  indestructible.  With  the  installation  of 
easih^  read  and  suitably  located  warning  signs  calling  attention 
to  the  regulations  and  the  intention  to  prosecute  all  vandals,  it  is 
believed  that  the  most  important  step  in  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional monuments  will  have  been  taken.  The  service  will  prosecute 
all  violators  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  and  by  giving  full  pub- 
licity to  such  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  sanctity  of  these  national 
reservations  will  be  maintained. 

All  monuments  must  be  surveyed  and  their  boundaries  marked  on 
the  ground.    A  start  has  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Offi(?e  in  the 

^  A  brief  detailed  description  of  each  monument  is  given  in  the  table  on  pages  128-129. 
The  report  for  1920  also  gave  a  more  elaborate  description  of  the  features  of  each  monu- 
ment and  reasons  for  its  establishment. 
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surveying  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  and  Petrified  Forest  boundaries, 
and  this  work  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year  until  all  have 
been  surveyed  and  marked. 

CASA  GRANDE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ARIZ. 

Our  funds  did  not  permit  of  any  development  or  improvement  work 
at  Casa  Grande  Monument  during  the  year.  The  custodian,  Mr. 
Frank  Pinkley,  who  lives  beside  this  venerable  ruin,  kept  the  entire 
reservation  presenting  a  clean  and  attractive  appearance  to  the  many 
visitors  that,  having  heard  of  its  fame,  are  drawn  there  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  past.  In  addition  to  his  attention  to  the  physical  needs  of  the 
monument,  Mr.  Pinkley  personally  conducts  visitors  over  the  area, 
explaining  the  history  of  the  ruins  and  the  life  that  once  roamed 
through  them.  So  interesting  and  instructive  are  his  talks  that  they 
have  become  features  of  a  visit  to  the  reservation. 

This  year  funds  will  be  available  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
but  attractive  museum  building  to  house  the  many  interesting  relics 
of  the  monument  that  are  available  for  the  edification  of  the  visitor 
once  they  can  be  properly  displayed.  This  museum  has  long  been 
urgently  needed,  and  will  go  far  toward  establishing  the  value  of  the 
reservation  in  the  educational  field.  With  its  construction  many  relics 
now  in  private  ownership  will  be  restored  to  the  Government  for  per- 
manent preservation. 

Mr.  Pinkley  has  from  time  to  time  been  assigned  various  duties 
covering  the  solution  of  problems  affecting  the  monuments  of  the 
Southwest. 

CHACO  CANYON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  N.   MEX. 

The  remarkable  cliff  dwelling  ruins  covered  in  the  more  than 
20,000  acres  forming  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  have 
offered  an  unusually  tempting  field  for  the  scientific  investigator. 
Archeological  research  in  this  area  during  the  past  year  has  been 
particularly  gratifying,  two  organizations  conducting  expeditions 
and  research  work.  Under  permit  from  the  department,  the  National 
Geographic  Society  has  embarked  on  a  five-year  program  of  excava- 
tion and  exploration,  centering  their  activities  on  the  ruins  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo,  while  the  American  School  of  Re- 
search of  Santa  Fe,  under  permit  from  the  department,  has  been  con- 
ducting its  research  work  in  the  ruins  Chettro  Kettle  and  Casa  Rin- 
conada.  Reports  as  to  the  achievements  of  these  two  expeditions  are 
not  available  at  this  writing.  An  announcement  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  concerning  the  scope  of  the  studies  contemplated 
by  its  expedition  says : 

Geographically  tlie  Chaco  Canyon  ruins  have  a  special  interest.  They  denote 
admirably  the  exceptional  characteristics  that  result  from  an  exceptional  en- 
vironment. Being  a  people  hemmed  in  by  natural  barriers,  their  area  of  activity 
was  restricted. 

They  were  able  to  meet  their  material  needs  by  expending  only  a  fraction  of 
their  energy.  Hence  the  surplus  found  expression  in  religious  ritual,  attested  by 
the  great  ceremonial  chambers ;  in  architectural  monuments,  as  did  that  of  the 
European  cathedral  builders  of  the  middle  ages;  and  in  ceramics,  which  flour- 
ished there  as  never  before  or  since,  for  the  black-and-white  ware  of  the  Chaco 
Canyon  has  been  cited  as  marking  the  high  point  of  this  art  in  the  Southwest. 
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Other  departments  of  science  may  be  expected  to  profit  by  results  of  the  Chaco 
Canyon  investigations.  The  architecture  and  masonry  of  the  great  communal 
dwellings  are  of  keen  interest.  Where  the  builders  came  from,  how  long  they 
stayed  in  the  canyon,  and  where  they  went  are  questions  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  Chaco  Canyon  is  a  desert  to-day,  unwatered  except  by  floods  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  investigators  must  be  relied  upon  to  describe  conditions  of  water 
supply  and  crops  when  the  great  houses  were  occupied.  Specialists  in  desert 
floo<ls  must  cooperate  with  the  geographers  in  an  effort  to  picture  the  economic 
life  of  these  ancients.  Only  by  the  combined  findings  of  these  various  experts 
can  it  be  determined  whether  the  inhabitants  left  because  natural  changes 
threatened  their  food  supply  or  whether  falling  cliff  masses  impressed  their 
superstitious  minds  as  being  omens  of  evil. 

The  General  Land  Office  is  at  present  engaged  in  surveying  and 
monumenting  the  reservation's  boundaries. 

COLORADO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  COLO. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  administering  the  Colo- 
rado National  Monument  until  the  Indian  claims  for  payment  of 
lands  reserved  is  settled :  the  entire  area  of  the  monument  is  classed 
as  Indian  lands,  having  been  part  of  the  former  Ute  Indian  Reser- 
vation. A  resurvey  by  the  General  Land  Office  of  several  townships 
in  which  the  monument  lies  has  resulted  in  a  strong  sentiment  in 
Colorado  for  adding  3,500  acres  to  the  existing  monument  area  of 
13,883.00  acres  reserved  by  presidential  proclamation  of  May  24, 
1911.  A  slight  change  in  boundary  to  meet  the  conditions  estab- 
lished in  the  resurvey  was  made  in  })l()tting  the  lines  of  the  monument 
on  the  township  plats,  the  solicitor  of  the  department  holding  that 
a  new  presidential  proclamation  ^vas  unnecessary.  The  land  proposed 
for  addition  to  the  monument  is  also  part  of  the  former  Ute  Indian 
Reservation,  and  nothing  can  be  done  .tow^ard  including  it  in  the 
monument  until  an  appropriation  can  be  secured  from  Congress  to 
take  care  of  the  Indian  claims. 

Through  the  personal  efforts  of  Custodian  John  Otto  a  scenic  road 
was  laid  out  and  constructed  over  the  rimrock  above  the  canyon  and 
through  No  Thorofare  Canyon,  opening  up  a  wonderful  view  to  the 
traveler.  Custodian  Otto  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  road  extended 
into  the  monument.  His  interest  in  the  development  of  this  area 
is  unflagging. 

DEVILS  TOWER  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  WYO. 

This  remarkable  rock  tower  of  volcanic  origin  has,  judging  from 
reports  and  inquiries  received  by  the  service,  been  the  subject  of 
greatly  increased  interest  among  tourists.  Mr.  Nils  Nilson,  county 
surveyor  of  Cooke  County,  AVyo..  a  fine  public-spirited  official,  has 
for  several  years  cooperated  with  the  service  in  carrying  on  develop- 
ment work  within  the  monument  area.  The  service  was  shocked  to 
learn  during  the  past  year  of  Mr.  Nilson's  death.  His  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt,  as  he  was  always  willing  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  area.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  interest  shown  in  its  scenic  exhibit,  it  was  considered 
highly  desirable  that  a  custodian  be  appointed  as  official  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States.  The  service  was  fortunate  in  securing 
John  M.  Thorn,  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  Cooke  County, 
to  act  as  custodian  at  a  nominal  salary.    Under  his  supervision  the 
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work  on  the  road  to  the  spring  at  the  base  of  the  tower  was  carried 
to  completion,  the  spring  cleaned  out,  and  necessary  signs  installed. 

DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENT.  UTAH. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  under 
permit  from  the  department,  has  been  engaged  in  excavations  in  this 
monument,  which  contains  valuable  deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  pre- 
historic animals.    This  work  was  continued  during  the  past  year. 

EL  MORRO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  N.  MEX. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  over  the  work  done  in  the  El  Morro 
National  Monument  to  protect  the  old  Spanish  inscriptions,  which 
form  its  most  precious  exhibit.  For  many  years  thoughtless  visitors 
had  been  carving  their  names  on  the  rock,  not  only  near  the  old  in- 
scriptions but  actually  through  some  of  them.  Due  to  the  small  ap- 
propriations in  preceding  years  the  service  was  not  able  to  plan  any 
extensive  protective  work  for  this  monument,  but  this  year  suf- 
ficient funds  were  made  available  to  undertake  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant work.  Under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  custodian, 
Evon  Z.  Vogt,  most  of  the  modern  inscriptions  were  carefully  erased 
and  signs  placed  in  the  monument  area  warning  visitors  that  carving 
on  the  rock  constituted  vandalism  and  would  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  In  one  case  two  men  who  carved  their  names  in 
close  proximity  to  on^  of  the  most  important  inscriptions  were 
traced  into  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota.  Rather  than  face  prosecu- 
tion these  men  hired  a  competent  stonecutter  to  drive  from  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  to  the  monument,  a  distance  of  some  40  miles,  and  erase  these 
names. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  ADOPTED. 

In  order  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  most  per- 
sistent of  would-be  vandals  to  reach  the  face  of  the  rock  where  the 
inscriptions  are  written,  it  was  thought  that  iron  gratings  could  be 
erected  around  them.  Inspection  on  the  ground,  however,  indicated 
this  would  not  be  satisfactory,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to  dig  a 
trench  at  the  base  of  wall  underneath  the  inscriptions,  some  4 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  flanked  by  a  stone  parapet.  This  would 
make  it  impossible  for  visitors  to  reach  the  rock,  yet  would  leave  the 
inscriptions  within  easy  reading  distance.  In  starting  the  trenches, 
however,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  large  sandstone  slabs  con- 
taining inscriptions  had  been  weakened  at  the  base  and  in  the  rear 
by  water  filtering  through  crevices.  This  method  of  protection  there- 
fore had  to  be  abandoned.  The  only  promising  and  feasible  method 
left  within  available  funds  was  the  erection  of  a  rustic  railing  4 
or  5  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  rock.  The  intervening  space  has  been 
planted  with  cacti  and  Spanish  bayonet. 

Inscription  Rock  was  a  favorite  halting  place  for  the  adventurous 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  traveler  because  of  the  excellent  water 
from  a  spring  gushing  from  one  side  of  the  rock.  This  spring  had, 
however,  during  the  centuries  been  filled  with  sand.  This  the  cus- 
todian has  cleaned  out;  water  again  issues  from  the  spring,  and 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water  is  available  for  visitors.    New  gates 
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with  large  name  signs  were  placed  in  the  fence  inclosing  portions  of 
monument  area,  and  I  believe  that  with  the  installation  of  a  few  more 
signs  at  strategic  places  this  monument  w^ill  be  protected  as  well  as 
it  can  be. 

MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  CALIF. 

The  department  has  accepted  two  gifts  of  land  to  be  added  to  the 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  one  from  Hon.  William  Kent  and 
Mrs.  Kent,  the  donors  of  the  original  monument  area,  and  one  from 
the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway.  These  lands  have 
been  formally  added  to  the  monument  by  presidential  proclamation 
signed  by  President  Harding  September  22.  These  gifts  of  land 
are  but  another  proof  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent's  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  monument,  which  has  never  flagged  since  they  deeded  the  first 
tract  to  the  Government  for  monument  purposes  in  1908. 

UNSATISFACTORY   CONDITIONS   FOUND. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  monument  in  April  by  Mr.  Kent  and 
the  field  assistant  of  the  National  Park  Service  disclosed  an  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  reser- 
vation. It  was  found  that  visitors  have  overrun  the  hillsides,  de- 
parting from  the  trails  and  trampling  down  and  destroying  the  ferns 
and  other  plant  life  that  have  always  made  a  pleasing  and  refreshing 
carpet  among  the  big  trees;  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  direction 
signs  in  the  park  area ;  that  automobile  traffic  had  become  altogether 
too  heavy  for  one  narrow  road  through  the  woods;  that  more  road 
and  trail  work  should  be  done  at  once;  and  that  the  custodian  was 
too  advanced  in  years  to  longer  care  for  the  upkeep  of  the  parkland. 

NEW  CUSTODIAN  APPOINTED. 

Acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the  reports  submitted  to  me,  the 
custodian  was  relieved  of  his  duties  and  a  younger  man,  a  retired 
business  man  living  in  the  near-by  city  of  Mill  Valley,  was  placed  in 
charge  with  authority  to  employ  able  assistance  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  park  area.  The  new  custodian,  Mr.  Richard  Festus  O'Rourke, 
has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Con- 
servation Club,  and  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  landscape  in  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  region. 
Since  assuming  charge  of  the  woods  he  has  accomplished  very  satis- 
factory results. 

AUTOMOBILES  EXCLUDED. 

In  line  with  another  recommendation  of  my  investigating  com- 
mittee, I  excluded  automobiles  from  the  national  monument  and  re- 
quired that  thereafter  they  should  park  immediately  south  of  the 
Muir  Woods.  A  parking  space  there  was  provided  by  Mr.  Kent, 
who  owns  the  adjoining  land.  The  exclusion  of  the  cars  has  already 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  woods,  and  it  appears 
that  it  has  stimulated  in  the  visiting  public  a  greater  reverence  for 
the  forest,  and  with  it  a  greater  desire  to  refrain  from  acts  of 
vandalism. 
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Improvements  of  the  year  include  the  erection  of  several  comfort 
stations,  installation  of  numerous  signs,  and  extensive  repairs  of  the 
trail  system.  The  roads  approaching  the  monument  are  still  in  bad 
disrepair,  but  it  seems  that  the  county  can  not  much  longer  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  highway  and  take  steps  to  properly 
maintain  it. 

NATURAL  BRIDGES  AND  RAINBOW  BRIDGE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS, 

UTAH. 

The  three  natural  bridges  within  the  Natural  Bridges  National 
Monument  and  the  great  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  are 
receiving  an  added  interest  from  year  to  year,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  them  many  tourists  Avould  visit  these  won- 
derful places.  To  reach  the  Natural  Bridges  Monument  requires  a 
pack-train  outfit  and  a  ride  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  to  reach  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  requires  an  even  longer  and  harder  journey.  Every 
year,  however,  many  enthusiasts  make  these  trips,  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  claim  that  any  discomforts  encountered  on  the 
journey  are  more  than  offset  by  their  enjoyment  of  the  beaut}^  of 
the  bridges.  Eventually  good  roads  to  these  monuments  will  be 
established.  Governor  Mabey  of  Utah  and  a  party  of  friends  made 
the  trip  to  the  Natural  Bridges  Monument  this  summer.  There  is 
considerable  agitation  in  the  State  of  Utah  for  such  a  road  project, 
and  congressional  interest  has  been  manifested  to  the  extent  that  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  survey  of  a  road  connecting  these 
two  monuments  with  each  other  and  with  other  national  monuments 
and  parks  in  the  Southwest. 

PETRIFIED  FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ARIZ. 

The  Petrified  Forest  has  again  proven  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  well-known  scenic  spots  in  this  country  by  the  large  travel  that 
has  passed  through  it  this  season.  The  service  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  ranger  patrol  for  protection  of  its  exhibits  and  to 
assist  visiting  tourists.  While  the  whole  country  surrounding  the 
monument  area  is  rich  in  outcroppings  of  petrified  wood,  the  fame 
of  the  forest  draws  practically  all  of  the  tourists  who  desire  to  see 
petrified  wood,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  specimens  some  of 
the  larger  logs  have  been  shattered  and  carried  away,  although  each 
visitor  is  permitted  to  carry  away  a  few  pounds  of  the  chips  lying 
in  profusion  on  the  ground.  Many  of  the  larger  pieces  have  been 
taken  by  motorists,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  good- 
sized  blocks,  which  later,  when  they  became  too  burdensome,  were 
dropped  along  the  roadside  leading  from  the  monument.  It  was 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this  promiscuous  pilfering 
that  the  ranger  was  employed.  The  ranger  is  a  local  Arizona  man 
well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  monument.  A  shelter 
house  has  been  erected  within  the  monument  for  his  accommodation. 
A  well  was  dug,  which  provides  cool,  pure  water,  a  boon  to  motorists 
who  have  to  carry  drinking  water  in  their  machines  through  the 
semidesert  area. 

MONUMENT   ROADS   IMPROVED. 

Considerable  work  was  done  by  the  custodian  in  improving  the 
roads  within  the  monument,  ten  small  bridges  and  culverts  having 
been   constructed.     The  Arizona   State   Highway   Commission  has 
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materially  improved,  during  the  past  year,  the  St.  John-Holbrook 
road,  which  passes  through  the  southwest  corner  of  the  monument, 
and  which  gives  easy  access  to  the  Third  or  Rainbow  Forest.  One 
serious  obstacle  to  access  at  all  times  to  the  Forest  from  Adamana, 
the  approach  railroad  point,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  approach  road 
crosses  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  at  times  during  the  summer  months 
is  rendered  impassable  by  floods.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  a 
bridge  can  be  built  to  span  the  river  at  this  point  and  insure  access 
at  all  times.  Train  visitors  often  have  to  depart  disappointed  at 
their  inability  to  reach  the  forest  because  of  the  river  floods. 

BOUNDARIES   BEING  MARKED. 

Through  cooperation  from  the  General  Land  Office  the  monu- 
ment boundaries  are  being  surveyed  and  marked  on  the  ground.  The 
service  has  arranged  for  the  installation  of  iron  boundary  and  warn- 
ing signs,  the  wooden  signs  previously  erected  having  proved  more 
useful  to  tourists  as  firewood  than  as  means  of  direction. 

PINNACLES  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  CALIF. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument  was  established  by  presidential 
proclamation  January  16,  1908,  which  reserved  the  area  "  from  ap- 
propriation and  use  of  all  kinds  under  all  the  public  land  laws  sub- 
ject to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims."  An  area  of  160  acres  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  monument  was  patented  prior  to  its  creation; 
therefore  the  establishment  of  the  monument  was  of  no  effect  in  so 
far  as  this  tract  of  land  is  concerned.  Within  recent  years  this  tract 
passed  to  its  present  owner,  the  Copper  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  of 
California,  who  have  fenced  off  entrance  to  the  property,  which 
is  also  the  main  entrance  to  the  monument,  and  are  charging  a  fee 
of  50  cents  from  visitors  desiring  to  pass  through. 

Local  residents  who  have  visited  the  monument  for  many  years 
claim  that  access  to  the  monument  area  was  maintained  through  this 
property  and  that  by  right  of  usage  the  road  or  trail  is  a  public 
highway.  This  is  a  question  of  fact  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  legal  process,  and  the  San  Benito  County  authorities  have  been 
urged  to  determine  this.  Numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
from  parties  who  were  charged  the  fee  for  crossing  through  this 
private  land  into  the  monument,  but  apparently  there  is  no  remedy 
except  that  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  county  or  State  authori- 
ties. 

Petitions  have  also  been  received  from  local  residents  asking  the 
withdrawal  from  sale  or  entry  of  the  area  of  the  former  Pinnacles 
Forest  Reserve  pending  examination  as  to  the  desirability  of  includ- 
ing this  area  within  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument.  The  origi- 
nal Pinnacles  Forest  Reserve  was  included  in  the  Monterey  Forest 
in  1908  and  in  1910  the  area  was  restored  to  entry  and  entries  allowed 
after  June  15,  1911.  An  examination  of  the  Land  Office  records  dis- 
closes that  of  a  total  of  12,000  acres  2,760  acres  have  been  entered 
under  the  land  laws.  A  field  investigation  of  conditions  in  Pinna- 
cles Monument  has  not  been  possible  during  the  year. 
70882^21 8 
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SITKA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ALASKA. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  need  of  repairs  to  the  small 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Indian  River  leading  to  the  Sitka  Na- 
tional Monument.  Later  it  was  found  desirable  to  allot  a  small  sum 
for  this  work,  which,  supplemented  by  funds  provided  by  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  placed  the  bridge  in  good  condition,  and  also 
sufficed  to  raise,  repair,  and  strengthen  the  bulkhead  along  the  bank 
of  that  river,  thus  preventing  further  overflow  and  encroachment 
of  the  stream  on  the  monument  and  any  undermining  of  the  bridge 
abutments.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  expects  to  do  additional 
road  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monument,  which  will  make  the 
area  more  readily  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  briefly  to  advert  to  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  has  charge  of  the  Old  Kasaan  National  Monument  in 
Alaska,  an  abandoned  Indian  village  in  which  there  are  many 
interesting  old  totem  poles  and  other  Indian  relics.  These  have 
suffered  from  the  elements,  a  number  having  been  badly  damaged 
by  fire.  The  suggestion  is  that  these  exhibits  be  collected  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  and,  after  being  repaired^ 
placed  on  exhibition  with  the  16  totem  poles  that  now  form  its  chief 
accent  of  interest.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  since  it  would  add  interest 
to  the  monument  as  an  outdoor  museum  of  the  Alaska  Indian,  and  I 
hope  that  legislation  can  be  enacted  which  will  result  in  the  transfer 
and  consequent  saving  of  these  historic  exhibits. 

TUMACACORI  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ARIZ. 

The  ruin  of  the  old  Tumacacori  Mission,  in  earlier  times  called 
San  Cayetano  de  Tumacacori  and  later  renamed  San  Jose  de  Tu- 
macacori, with  its  remarkably  fine  architecture  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  represents  one  of  the  units  of  the  first  line  of  settlements 
pushed  into  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  one  of 
our  most  prized  historical  possessions.  It  forms,  however,  only  one 
link  in  a  chain  of  early  missions  in  Arizona,  the  others  being  San 
Gabriel  de  Guevavi,  San  Cayetano  de  Calabasas,  St.  Gertrude  de 
Tubac,  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  The  monument  area  is  in  direct 
charge  of  Custodian  Pinkley  of  the  Case  Grande  National  Monu- 
ment, who  gives  it  the  necessary  attention. 

Since  the  assumption  of  active  control  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
monument  the  service  has  studied  the  question  of  proper  restoration 
and  renovation  of  the  ruin.  It  was  originally  well  constructed,  and 
although  abandoned  for  many  years  the  walls  were  still  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation  in  1908,  when  the  area  was  donated  to  the  United 
States  through  the  public-spirited  action  of  the  owners.  In  1918 
the  service  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  do  any  repair  work  on 
the  ruin;  under  the  personal  direction  of  Custodian  Pinkley  a  heavy 
concrete  foundation  was  placed  under  the  bell  tower,  and  the  east 
wall  of  the  sacristy,  which  supported  a  well-preserved  adobe  brick 
roof,  was  strengthened  by  placing  solid  underpinnings  beneath  it. 
A  new  foundation  was  also  placed  under  the  east  wall  of  the  ruin 
and  considerable  other  improvement  and  cleaning-up  work  clone. 
This  left  the  mission  in  fairly  presentable  shape.     In  all  this  work 
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the  service  was  given  the  best  sort  of  cooperation  by  the  contribution 
of  funds  by  the  chambers  of  cpmmerce  of  Nogales  and  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  University  of  Arizona. 

GIFTS   MAKE   PARTIAL   RESTORATION   POSSIBLE. 

The  old  ruin,  however,  lacked  a  roof,  and  efforts  ^vere  next  directed 
toward  roofing  it.  Work  was  delayed  for  a  year  simply  because  no 
funds  were  available  to  match  offers  of  funds  from  neighboring 
towns.  This  last  year,  however,  $800  was  set  aside  for  the  roofing 
from  our  small  monument  funds  with  the  provision  that  the  re- 
mainder needed  would  l^e  supplied  by  the  interested  neighboring 
towns.  Mr.  Pinkley  laid  the  proposition  before  them,  and  $9G0  Avas 
subscribed  without  much  delay,  $600  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Nogales,  $160  by  the  Arizona  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, $100  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Tucson,  and  $100  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Phoenix.  Toward  the  end  of  April  work 
was  begun  on  the  restoration  of  the  roof  and  rebuilding  of  the 
fagade  of  the  church.  This  work  has  continued  throughout  the 
summer  and  is  progressing  well  toward  final  completion.  How  the 
necessary  large-sized  timbers  were  secured  and  hauled  and  how  spe- 
cially designed  adobe  bricks  to  match  the  old  bricks  were  burned 
will  form  a  very  interesting  report  when  this  important  conservation 
Avork  is  completed. 

ROADS  TO  CONNECT  ENTIRE  CHAIN  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  is  taking  steps  to  build  roads  to  the 
international  boundary  which  on  completion  will  enable  tourists  to 
visit  the  entire  chain  of  missions  of  which  those  in  Arizona  are  only 
the  northern  part.  While  the  primary  reason  for  the  road  building 
is  to  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  country,  the  exploitation 
of  these  early  Spanish  missions  forms  one  of  the  secondary  motives. 
The  city  of  Nogales  is  cooperating  in  this  road-building  program. 
The  proposed  road  will  run  from  Nogales  through  Larie  to  Alter, 
45  miles  southwest;  thence  east  60  miles  to  Santa  Ana,  from  which 
point  a  good  road  runs  to  Magdalena  and  a  fair  one  back  to  Nogales. 
This  will  open  a  triangular  Mexican  trip  well  worth  making  from 
the  tourist  standpoint.  For  report  on  the  Tumacacori  and  other 
missions  of  this  section  see  pages  269  to  274. 

VERENDRYE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  N.  DAK. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this  monument  in  1917  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  trespassing  on  this  area  by  making  use  of  the 
lands  Avithout  permit  from  the  department.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
during  the  year  the  Department  of  Justice  through  vigorous  prose- 
cutions has  cleared  the  monument  of  all  trespassers  and  buildings 
that  had  been  erected  without  authority. 

YUCCA  HOUSE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  COLO. 

The  Yucca  House  National  Monument  has  been  inclosed  by  a 
strong  fence  in  order  that  its  interesting  ruins  of  great  archaeological 
value  may  be  more  securely  protected.  The  posts  used  were  first- 
class  cedar,  round,  peeled,  and  well  set.    The  fencing  is  heavy  mesh, 
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47  inches  in  height,  topped  by  one  strand  of  galvanized  barb  wire. 
Two  iron  gates  12  feet  wide  give  entrance  at  convenient  points.  The 
gate  posts  are  13  feet  above  ground,  and  tied  together  by  4  by  6  sawed 
timber.  All  corner  posts  are  double  braced,  all  braces  being  held  in 
place  with  twisted  annealed  wire.  Chains  and  padlocks  were  placed 
on  the  gates.  The  total  for  material  and  labor  was  $524.90 ;  the  cost 
being  kept  within  the  allotted  amount  by  having  the  superintendent 
of  Mesa  Verde  supervise  its  construction  and  transport  the  materials 
to  the  contractor.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  can  excavate  and  re- 
pair these  ruins. 

OTHER  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

While  the  service  has  custodians  for  the  Capulin  Mountain  Na- 
tional Monument,  N.  Mex.,  the  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebr.,  the  Navajo 
National  Monument,  Ariz.,  and  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  nothing  more  than  the  customary  protection  and  admin- 
istration was  necessary  in  these.  No  custodians  have  been  appointed 
for  the  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern  National  Monument  in  Montana,  or  the  Shoshone 
Cavern  National  Monument  in  Wyoming.  In  time  these  monuments 
should  be  developed  by  roads  and  trails  and  resident  custodians  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  service  and  to  assist  the  visiting  public  in 
enjoying  them  by  giving  information  and  other  service.  In  the 
general  interest  accorded  our  national  exhibits  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  the  monuments  are  becoming  better  known  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  touring  public. 

In  regard  to  the  several  monuments  containing  caves  of  great  in- 
terest the  service  has  not  yet  opened  them  to  the  public  because  of 
the  danger  of  depredations  by  vandals  to  their  stalactitic  and  stalag- 
mitic  formations,  and  also  because  without  proper  lighting  and  guid- 
ing service  there  is  great  danger  of  persons  becoming  lost  in  their 
labyrinths.  The  service  feels  it  assumes  a  serious  responsibility  when 
it  opens  scenic  caverns  for  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  without  means 
of  providing  for  their  safety,  and  until  appropriations  are  adequate 
to  install  what  the  service  considers  safe  and  sufficient  guiding  service 
they  will  be  kept  closed. 

LEGISLATION. 

Some  reference  already  has  been  made  to  legislation  relating  to  the 
national  parks  which  has  been  considered  in  Congress  shice  the  prep- 
aration of  the  last  annual  report.  The  text  of  the  neAV  laws  Avill  be 
found  in  Appendix  D  of  this  report,  together  with  important  reports 
of  committees  of  Congress  relating  to  these  laws  or  to  pending 
measures. 

The  folloAving  is  a  brief  summary  of  this  legislation : 

PARK   BILLS   ENACTED   INTO   LAW. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1921,*^  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  en- 
titled '  An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Power  Commission ;  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation ;  the  development  of  water  power ;  the 

« Public  No.  369,  66th  Congress. 
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use  of  the  public  lands  in  relation  thereto ;  and  to  repeal  section  18 
of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  act,  approved  August  8,  1917, 
and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  June  10,  1920."  removed  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  water  power  act  of  June  10,  1920.  This  was  S.  4554,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  24,  1921,  and  the  House  on  March  1, 
and  was  identical  with  H.  R.  14469,  which  passed  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  It  was  also  similar  to  H.  R.  14760,  introduced  in  the  House 
on  December  8,  1920. 

The  general  deficiency  act  of  March  1,  1921,^  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $85,149.16  for  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Glacier,  Zion,  and  Hot 
Springs  National  Parks.  Of  this  $60,000  was  for  the  completion  of 
the  Government  Free  Bathhouse  at  Hot  Springs,  and  in  addition  to 
this  an  expenditure  of  $25,000  from  the  revenues  was  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

The  sundry  civil  bill  of  March  4,  1921,^  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $1,433,220  for  the  National  Park  Service  in  Washington,  and  for 
the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the 
various  national  parks  and  monuments.  In  this  act  provision  was 
made  that  $25,000  of  the  appropriations  for  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier, 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks  should  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able, and  $2,000  of  the  Sequoia  appropriation.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation 
to  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

NATIONAL    PARK    LEGISLATION    PENDING    IN    SIXTV=SEVENTH    CONGRESS. 

S.  274  and  S.  275,  two  bills  identical  in  wording,  entitled  "  A  bill 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  dam  across  the  Yellowstone 
River  in  the  State  of  Montana,"  were  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh 
on  April  12,  1921.  These  bills  provide  for  the  use  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  as  an  irrigation  reservoir,  and  are  identical  with  S.  4529  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress,  also  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh.  Hearings 
were  held  on  S.  4529  on  February  22,  24,  and  28,  and  on  March  1, 
but  the  bill  was  never  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Irrigation.  A 
report  on  S.  274  and  S.  275  was  furnished  the  Senate  committee  by 
the  department,®  but  the  bill  was  not  reported  out. 

H.  R.  7452,  "A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  Calif.,  and  change  the  name  of  said  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National  Park,"  was  introduced  on  June  29  by  Mr.  Barbour.  This 
bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee.  H.  R.  5006  and  S.  1391  of 
the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia  Park  and  change  its 
name  to  Roosevelt,  were  brought  up  on  the  Calendar  for  Unanimous 
Consent  several  times  during  the  last  session  of  that  Congress,  but 
failed  of  passage  in  the  closing  days. 

S.  2269,  "  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  Oreg.,"  was  introduced  by  Senator  McNary  on  July  18,  and 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Diamond  Lake  area  in  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park. 

S.  487,  "A  bill  to  establish  the  Utah  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah"  was  introduced  by  Senator  Smoot  on  April  12,  1921.     This, 

'  Public  No.  338,  66th  Congress. 
8  Public  No.  389,  66th  Congress. 
»  See  report  as  submitted  to  the  committee  on  p.  298. 
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like  S.  3379  of  the  Sixt3^-sixth  Congress,  proposed  to  give  the  Brjxe 
Canyon  region  a  national  park  status. 

H.  R.  6262/0  "A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park,  Alaska,"  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sutherland, 
jDassed  the  House  on  August  1,  and  on  August  2  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  change  in  the  south,  east,  and  north  boundaries  of  the  park. 

H.  R.  7109,10  "A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Taylor  and  passed  the  House  on  August  24.  This  bill  provides  that 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  block  82,  which  Avas  donated  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  the  site  for  the  Government  Free  Bathhousev 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States  Government.  This  is  the  same  as  S. 
2185  introduced  by  Senator  Robinson  on  June  29. 

H.  R.  6864,1^  "A  bill  authorizing  exchanges  of  lands  within  tlie 
Rainier  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Washington,"  passed  the 
House  on  August  24.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  wken  en- 
acted, an  exchange  of  private  holdings  along  the  scenic  Carbon  River 
Road  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  will  be  made  for  other  forest 
lands,  thus  preserving  the  beauty  of  this  approach  to  the  park. 

H.  R.  130,  "A  bill  establishing  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  for  other  purposes"  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Thomas  on  April  11.  This  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
Mammoth  Cave  and  surrounding  land  for  national  park  purposes. 

S.  6681,  "A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare 
certain  lands  in  Riverside  County  a  national  monument,  when  there 
shall  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  a  fund  sufficient  to  purchase  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  Indians,  in  and  to  said  lands,"  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Swing  on  May  27,  and  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Palm  Canyon  National  Monument  in  Riverside  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.  R.  7598,  "A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  certain  lands  in 
Riverside  County,  California,"  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Swing 
on  July  6.     This  is  similar  to  H.  R.  6681,  listed  above. 

S.  239,  "A  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  lands  in  the  national  parks 
and  for  other  purposes "  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pittman  on 
April  12.  The  passage  of  this  bill  Avould  make  possible  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  private  lands  in  the  national  parks.  It  is  identi- 
cal with  S.  4745  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  by  Senator 
Henderson  on  December  30,  1920. 

S.  393,  "A  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
roads  within  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona," 
Avas  introduced  by  Senator  Ashurst  on  April  12. 

S.  1498,  "A  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges  on  the  north  approach  to  and  within  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,"  was  also  introduced  by 
Senator  Ashurst  on  May  3. 

S.  560,  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  survey  of  a  national  liighAvay 
connecting  certain  monuments  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and 

10  See  committee  report  on   p.   299. 
"  See  committee  report  on  p.  300. 
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New  Mexico,"  was  introduced  by  Senator  Harrison,  for  Senator 
King,  on  April  12. 

H.  R.  2891,  "  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  administration, 
protection,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  certain  national  monu- 
ments in  the  State  of  Arizona,"  was  introduced  bv  Mr.  Hayden  on 
April  13. 

H.  E.  5588,  "  A  bill  to  repeal  section  5  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act 
to  establish  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,' "  Avas 
introduced  by  Mr.  Raker  on  April  30.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  this  park. 

H.  R.  5589,  "  A  bill  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  introduced  also  by  Mr.  Raker  on  April  30.  This  bill  proposes 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  improvement  of  Lassen  Volcanic 
Park. 

S.  1898,  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  automobile  tolls 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Shortridge  on  May  27.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  entrance  fee  charged  for 
automobiles  and  motor  cycles  entering  Yosemite  Park  shall  be  made 
available  for  road  work  in  that  park. 

S.  1947,  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  revenues  from 
national  parks,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Shortridge  on  June  2.  It  provides  that  the  revenues  from  all  the 
parks  shall  be  made  available  for  their  improvement. 

Other  pending  measures  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Mount 
Katahdin  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley National  Park.  Iowa  and  Wis. ;  the  Mount  Baker  National 
Park,  Wash. ;  the  Battell  National  Park,  Vt. ;  and  the  Killdeer  Moun- 
tain and  Roosevelt  National  Parks  in  North  Dakota. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

By  proclamation  ^"^  the  President  on  September  22,  1921,  enlarged 
the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  increasing  the  area 
from  295  acres  to  423.14  acres. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
^^ere  issued  as  follows: 

October  23,  1920,^*  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Arizona  pending  a 
determination  as  to  advisability  of  reserving  said  lands  for  national 
monument  purposes. 

January  28,  1921,^^  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Wyoming  pending 
action  on  the  project  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  to  include  the  scenic  Teton  Country  to  the  south. 

January  28,  1921,^^  a  withdraAval  of  lands  in  California  pending 
action  on  the  project  to  enlarge  Sequoia  National  Park  to  include 
Mount  Whitney  and  part  of  the  Kings  and  Kern  River  Valleys. 

13  No.  1608.  See  p.  292. 

"  No.  3345.  See  p.  294. 

16  No.  3394.  See  p.  294. 

i«  No.  3395.  See  p.  296. 
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May  3, 1921/^  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  New  Mexico  pending  a  de- 
termination as  to  advisability  of  reserving  said  lands  for  national 
monument  purposes. 

August  31,  1921/®  revoking  Executive  order  of  May  3,  1921,  with- 
drawing lands  in  New  Mexico,  as  the  lands  were  determined  not  to 
be  suitable  for  monument  purposes. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  PARK  SYSTEM. 

After  personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  many  of  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  and  reflecting  on  what  problems  should  be  met 
first  to  bring  these  areas  nearer  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  perfection  in 
administration  and  development,  I  consider  the  following  require- 
ments of  primary  importance : 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  clerical  forces  of  the  Washington  office, 
reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  details  by  the  department,  to  theijp 
former  number,  and  the  amendment  by  Congress  of  that  section  of 
the  organic  act  of  August  25,  1916,  creating  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, which  imposes  a  limitation  on  the  number  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  in  Washington. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  touring  division  in  the  service  to  meet  the 
increasingly  large  demands  for  information  regarding  the  parks  and 
monuments  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  such  a  division  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  travel  and  touring  organizations,  highway 
and  automobile  associations,  railroads  and  municipal  enterprises  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  tourist  travel  within  the  States. 

3.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  definite  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  road  construction  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments 
proportionate  to  similar  programs  for  Federal  road  construction 
throughout  the  States,  and  the  construction  of  a  complete  trail 
system. 

4.  The  paving  of  certain  important  park  roads  to  reduce  heavy 
annual  costs  of  maintenance  and  improvement,  and  to  make  motor 
traveling  in  the  parks  a  real  pleasure. 

5.  Adequate  appropriations  to  install  needed  facilities  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  visitors,  such  as  community  houses  at  cen- 
ters of  interest,  comfort  stations  and  rest  houses,  adequate  water 
and  sanitary  supplies,  and  for  our  own  park  personnel. 

6.  The  further  development  of  public  automobile  camps  under 
larger  appropriations  by  Congress  to  meet  the  overwhelming  demand 
for  such  facilities. 

7.  The  enlargement  of  existing  hotel,  camp,  and  transportation 
facilities  in  some  of  the  parks  to  meet  the  tremendous  demands  caused 
by  the  large  travel. 

8.  Securing  title  to  all  pieces  of  privately  owned  land  within  na- 
tional-park boundaries,  by  condemnation,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
under  Federal  authorization. 

9.  The  establishment  of  dignified  and  well-designed  museums  in 
the  parks  for  displays  of  their  flora  and  fauna  and  for  cultural  ex- 
hibits of  prehistoric  man  in  those  parks  of  archaeological  interest. 

17  No.  3450.     See  p.  297. 
"  No.  3542.     See  p.  298. 
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10.  A  larger  appropriation  for  the  protection  of  our  national- 
monument  system,  and  particularly  to  enable  the  complete  restora- 
tion and  to  prevent  further  disintegration  of  some  of  our  historic 
monuments  in  the  Southwest. 

11.  The  establishment  of  adequate  State  game  preserves  in  areas 
adjacent  to  a  number  of  our  national  parks  for  the  better  protection 
of  park  game  during  the  trying  winter  seasons,  principally  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Mesa  Verde 
National  Parks. 

12.  Securing  the  grant  from  the  respective  States  affected  of  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  Eocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  Grand 
Canyon,  Lafayette,  and  Zion  National  Parks. 

13.  Legislation  to  permit  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  surplus 
buffalo  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

14.  The  passage  of  legislation  to  effect  the  enlargement  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  by  the  addition  of  areas  to  the  south  cov- 
ering the  Teton  Mountains,  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
and  other  territory  lying  north  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River. 

15.  The  passage  of  legislation  to  effect  the  enlargement  of  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  to  include  the  spectacular  high  Sierra  region 
adjoining  to  the  east  and  north. 

16.  The  passage  of  legislation  effecting  the  enlargement  of  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  northward  to  permit  of  proper  development 
and  administration. 

17.  The  survey  and  marking  of  all  national-monument  boundaries 
for  record  and  effective  administration  purposes. 

IN   CONCLUSION. 

This  concludes,  then,  a  survey  of  our  year's  work,  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  meeting  the  most  insistent  and  pressing  problems 
confronting  us.  As  I  think  over  what  has  been  achieved  I  am  im- 
pressed with  three  outstanding  facts.  First,  that  the  constantly  ris- 
ing travel  figures  offer  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  tremendous 
popularity  of  our  parks,  and  emphasize  the  keen  foresight  of  those 
national  legislators  who  were  concerned  in  setting  aside  the  supreme 
scenic  exhibits  of  the  public  domain  for  all  time  for  the  health,  pleas- 
ure, and  recreation  of  the  people. 

Second,  that  the  people  have  learned  individually  and  nationally  to 
value  and  appreciate  the  possession  of  these  areas  and  will  not  brook 
interference  with  the  policies  that  prohibit  commercial  exploitation 
of  their  resources  and  conserve  their  wild  life.  The  full  force  of  this 
national  sentiment  was  revealed  in  its  compelling  strength  in  the 
nation-wide  protest  against  the  commercialization  of  the  parks  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

And  last,  the  increased  uses  in  which  the  parks  are  serving  the 
inthronging  masses  of  enthusiastic  visitors  place  greater  demands 
on  them  which  can  be  met  only  by  larger  appropriations  for  their 
adequate  development  and  improvement.  I  realize  that  as  an  in- 
evitable aftermath  of  war  conditions  our  country  must  first  put  its 
house  in  order  by  adjusting  its  most  perplexing  economic  problems, 
chief  among  them  being  its  finances ;  and  we  will  not  be  laggards  in  . 
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doing  our  part.  As  quickly  as  possible,  however,  long-delayed  de- 
velopment work  must  be  undertaken.  For  years  we  have  been  mark- 
ing time,  practically  on  a  maintenance  basis.  Our  demands  are 
modest.  But  to  continue  exisiting  conditions  means  retrogression, 
whereas  to  keep  faith  with  our  promises  to  the  people,  and  with  the 
parks  themselves,  we  must  go  forward. 
Very  respectfully, 

Stephen  T.  Mather, 

Director. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

Pase. 

The  national  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 126 

The  national  military  and  other  parks  administered  by  the  War  De- 
partment   128 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service, 

Department  of  the  Interior 128 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture-  130 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 130 

-Organization  of  the  National  Park  Service 131 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Department  of  the  Interior,   Washington,   D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 

Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 

B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 

A.  E.  Demaray,  editor. 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

GENERAL. 

(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING   DIVISION.  V 

(811  Couch  Building",   Portland,  Oreg  ) 

George  E.  Goodwin,  civil  engineer. 
Victor  A.  Endersby,  assistant  engineer. 
Richard  R.  Tipton,  office  engineer. 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING    DIVISION. 

(Yosemite,   Calif.) 

Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer, 

Paul  P.  Kiessig,  assistant  landscape  engineer. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Crater  Lake,  Alex  Sparrow,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Glacier,  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Grand  Canyon,  Dewitt  L.  Reaburn,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  William  P.  Parks,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Met-a  Verde,  Jestse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karstens,  superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 

Mount  Rainier,  William  H.  Peters,  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Ferris,  superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif, 

General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  super  ntendent,  Three  Rve.s,  Calif. 

Sullys  Hill,  Heber  M.  Creel,  acting  superintendent.  Fort  Totem,  N,  Dak. 

Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Yellowstone,  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

Yosemite,  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yos-emite,  Calif. 

Z  <m,  Walter  Ruesch.  act  ng  superintendent,  Si.ringdale,  Utah. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jack,  custodian,  Folsom,  Union  Co.,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Muir  Woods,  Richard  F,  O'Rourke,  custod.an,  317  Flood  Building,  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

Navajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Papago  Sagua.ro,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Petrified  Forest,  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 

S'cotts  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupin,  custodian,  Gering,  Nebr. 

Tumacacori,  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Verendrye,  W.  F.  Thompson,  custodian,  Sanish,  N.  Dak. 

No  superintendents  have  been  appointed  for  the  Hawaii  or  Lassen  Volcanic 

National  Parks,  nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Chaco  Canyon, 

Dinosaur,  Gran  Quivira,  Katmai,  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montezuma  Castle, 

Natural  Bridges,  Pinnacles,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavern,  or  Yucca  House 

National  Monuments. 


APPENDIX  B. 


REPORTS    OF    OFFICERS    IN    CHARGE    OF    THE   NATIONAL   PARKS    AND 

MONUMENTS. 

I'age. 

Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument -HI 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument 261 

Builders 262 

Buildings ,, 26.". 

Discovery 261' 

Final  abandonment 266 

General  statement 261 

Religion !. 265 

Repair  and  excavations 266 

Watchtowers 264 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 222 

Buildings 22:i 

Cases  brought  before  commissioner 22;' 

Change  in  management  of  concessions 225 

Dates  of  opening  roads 225 

Description 222 

Fishing 225 

Forest  fires ^, 223 

General  statement 222 

Highvi^ays  from  railroad  points  to  park  entrances , 223 

East  entrance 223 

South  entrance 22:{ 

West   entrance 223 

Miscellaneous   improvements -  223 

Miscellaneous   service 225 

Organization  of  the  park 222 

Post  office  and  mail  service 222 

Public  camp   grounds 225 

Recommendations 226 

Road  system  of  the  park 223 

Service  to  the  public 224 

Hotels 224 

Permanent    camps 224 

Transportation  service 224 

Special  parties . 225 

Special   trips 224 

Special  trips  within  the  park 224 

Boating 224 

Telephone  system  of  the  park 22:^> 

Trail  system  of  tlie  park 223 

Trees  and  flowers 225 

Travel  of  1921  season 224 

Wild   animals 225 

Weather  conditions 225 

El  Morro  National  Monument . ^ 267 

Glacier  National  Park 237 

Accidents 241 

Belton   Bridge 242 

Boat    transportation 235) 

Buildings : 242 

Bus  and   auto   transportation 239 

Conclusion 245 

Fish 243 

Flowers 238 

Forest  fires 243 

General  statement 237 

Geography 238 

Geology .  238 

Miscellaneous 244 

Nature   guide    service 239 

Park  administration 238 

/'Recommendations 244 

Revenues 241 

Roa(}s 241 

Telephone  line 244 

Tourist  accommodations  and  facilities 238 

Trails 242 

Travel,    including    travel    figures , 239 

Violations    of   park    regulations ^ 244 

Water  supply  for   park  headquarters 243 

Weather 241 

Wild    animals 243 
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Page. 

Grand   Canyon   National   Park 252 

Administration . 252 

Birds 257 

Buildings 255 

Fish    and    game 256 

Forest   and    wild   flowers 256 

Forest    fires 256 

General    statement 252 

Grazing  in  the  park 257 

Headquarters 252 

Information    service 257 

Jurisdiction   of  offenses 252 

Kaibab  Suspension  Bridge , 255 

Medical    service 256 

Patented    lands 257 

Public  utilities 254 

Organization,  administrative 252 

Railroads  to  the  park 252 

Reptiles 257 

Road  maintenance  and  construction 255 

Roads  in   the  park 255 

Roads   to  the  park * 255 

Sewage    and    sanitation 256 

Telephone   system 256 

Trail  maintenance  and  construction _: 255 

Trails  in  the  park 255 

Travel 258 

Water  power  and  mining  claims 257 

Water  supply 256 

Weather    conditions 252 

Weather    bureau 252 

Hot  Springs  National  Park^ 140 

Administration 141 

Conventions i  150 

Deaths 149 

Free    clinic 144 

General  statement 140 

Government  free   bathhouse 143 

History  of  the  springs 140 

Increase  in  hot  water  supply 149 

Maintenance  and  repairs 142 

New   free   bathhouse 144 

Official   visitors 149 

Pay    bathhouses 145 

Business  of  the  bathhouses  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921 148 

Fees   received   by  bath  attendants  in   pay   bathhouses   during  fiscal   year 

ended  June  30,   1921 149 

Total  receipts  less  redemptions  of  bathhouses,  by  month,  for  fiscal  year 

ended   June   30,   1921 ^ 147 

Receipts  and  disbursements 141 

Recommendations •  150 

Lafayette  National  Park 258 

Opportunities  for  the  botanist 258 

Scientific   opportunities 258 

Landscape  engineering  department 274 

Administration  and   industrial   groups 274 

Glacier  National   Park 276 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 276 

Mount   Rainier  National   Park 276 

National  monuments 277 

El    Morro : 277 

Muir    Woods 277 

Petrified   Forest 277 

Other  national   parks 277 

Prominent  landscape  men   visit   parks 277 

Recommendations ^  277 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 276 

Sequoia    National    Park 275 

Submission  of  plans  by  public  operators 274 

Yellowstone    National    Park 274 

Yosemite    National    Park 275 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park —  233 

Administration 233 

Administrative    headquarters 234 

Camp   fire   circle 234 

Community   house   and   museum 234 

Flowers 235 

Franchises  and  permits 234 

General  statement ---  233 

Gifts 237 

Hotel    accommodations 235 

New  camp  grounds 234 

Recommendations 237 

Roads 235 

Ruins 235 

Scenery 236 

Signs 237 

Surveys 237 
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Mesa  Verde  National  Park — Continued.  Page. 

Trails 235 

Travel , 23.S 

Water  and  light 235 

Wild    animals ' 235 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park 250 

Employees ' 250 

Extension   of  boundary   necessary 250 

General  statement 250 

Fires 2.50 

Live  stock 250 

Mining 251 

Protection  of  game 251 

Roads 251 

Trails    and   patrol    cabins 251 

Travel 251 

Wild    animals 251 

Recommendations 251 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park 213 

Accidents 219 

Administration  of  the  park 213 

Appropriations 221 

Cases   tried  before   commissioner 218 

Climatic  conditions 221 

Concession  and  permits 219 

Conclusion , 222 

Daily  bulletin  service 216 

Fish  planting  and  fishing 21« 

Forest  fires 219 

Forests 220 

Forest    Service 213 

Flowers  of  Mount  Rainier 220 

Free  public  camp  grounds i 233 

Gasoline  service  station 216 

General  improvement  work 218 

General  statement 213 

Hotel  and   transportation  operation 214 

Information     bureau 216 

Jurisdiction   over  offenses 21.3 

Medical    service 219 

Mining    claims 219 

Mount  Rainier 220 

Parking  space  in  Paradise  Valley 218 

Post  office -_ 213 

Public   Health    Service 213 

Revenues 221 

Recommendations 221 

Road    system i 217 

Road    improvements 217 

Recession  of  Nisqually  Glacier 220 

Signs 218 

Summit  climbs 218 

Special  visitors  and  parties 219 

Snow-removal    work 217 

Telephone    system 214 

Travel  for  1921   season 214 

Transportation     service 216 

Trail    system 218 

The  glaciers   of  Mount   Rainier 220 

Vital    statistics 219 

Weather    Bureau 213 

Wild  life  in  the  park 220 

Papago    Saguaro   National   Monument 268 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument 268 

Piatt  National  Park 230 

Animals 232 

Automobiles , 231 

Birds 232 

Buildings t 232 

Campers 231 

Crops  and  weeds 232 

Causeway-i 232 

Flowers,    wild ^ 232 

Fences 232 

General    >statement 230 

Medicinal  value  of  springs 231 

Recommendations . i_ 232 

Roads - 232 

Springs 232 

Trails ^__  232 

Weather    conditions 231 

Visitors 2.30 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 245 

Accidents 250 

Administration ^ j. 245 

Buildings . • ^ 248 

General    statement  -1 248 

Constructed , 248 

Repaired 248 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Dr.  Wm.  p.  Parks,  Superintendent,   Hot  Springs,   Ark. 
General  Statement. 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
business  of  the  various  bathhouses  being  operated  in  the  pari?  has  been  very  good,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  bathhouses  this  year  were  $504,513.12,  as  compared  with 
$502,493.33  last  year,  showing  a  net  gain  of  $2,019.79.  The  net  profits  reported  bv  the 
bathhouses  this  year  were  $192,110.85,  while  the  net  profits  last  year  were  $227,676.32, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $35,565.47  as  compared  with  the  profits  last  year.  The  decrease 
in  net  profits  can  be  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bath- 
houses have  had  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  made  during  the  year,  consuming 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  net  profits.  The  total  number  of  baths  sold  this  year  was 
797,938,  as  compared  with  870,731  last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  72,793.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  paid  baths.  2,675  complimentary  baths  were  given  in  the 
pay  bathhouses  ;  99,882  baths  were  given  at  the  Government  free  bathhouse,  and  4,231 
baths  wore  given  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  P>athhouse,  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, making  a  grand  total  of  904,726  baths  given  during  the  fiscal  year,  including 
paid  baths,  showing  a  decrease  of  74,046  compared  with  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  130.968  persons  visited  this  park  during  the  year.  The  patronage 
from  th<^  Southern  and  Western  States  decreased  somewhat  during  the  past  season, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  these  sections.  Many  of  the 
visitors  to  the  park  were  from  foreign  countries,  including  England,  Canada,  Ilonolulu, 
Mexico,   the  Canal  Zone,  and   South  American  countries. 

Automobile  travel  to  this  park  is  increasing  constantly  since  Arkansas  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  are  improving  road  conditions  greatly. 

The  Springs — History. 

The  springs  are  50  miles  southwest  from  Little  Rock — Arkansas  capital.  Just  how 
long  hot  water  has  been  issuing  from  the  earth  at  this  point  we  do  not  know,  nor  can 
we  ever  know.  Twenty-three  hundred  years  is  the  minimum  estimate  of  scientists.  It 
is  also  equally  uncertain  when  the  first  human  being  penetrated  the  wild  and  lonely 
mountain  fastness  and  discovered  this  marvelous  gift  of  a  beneficent  God.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  romantic  legends  which  tell  us  how  adventurous  Indian  tribes  battled 
from  time  to  time  for  control  of  the  hot  water,  in  which  they  believed  the  "  Great 
Spirit  "  to  be  ever  present,  and  how  a  truce  was  finally  declared  under  which  their 
benefits  were  extended  to  the  sick  of  all  tribes. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Spaniards,  under  De  Soto,  reached  the  springs  in  1542.  Old 
court  records  show  that  the  Spaniards,  when  in  possession  of  the  country  just  before 
it  passed  to  the  United  States,  realized  the  value  of  the  springs,  and  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  wrest  them  away  from  the  effects  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  The 
earliest  settlement  by  any,  of  which  we  have  any  positive  information,  was  the  building 
of  a  cabin  at  the  springs  in  1807  by  Manuel  Prudham. 

Mr.  Hempstead,  in  his  history  of  Arkansas,  reproduces  a  letter  written  in  the  year 
1829,  from  "  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Washita."  which  says  :  "  Until  this  season  every- 
one who  came  here  was  obliged  to  provide  for  himself  shelter  and  provisions  as  he  could. 
This  year  a  boarding  house  has  been  established  by  a  family  from  Boston,  and  the  accom- 
modations are  quite  comfortable.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  this  will  be  kept  up  *  *  * 
boarding  for  man  and  horse  is  $1  per  day." 

Tho  first  bathhouses  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  were  erected  in  1830. 

In  1827  application  was  made  for  a  patent  to  the  land  embracing  the  springs,  but  it 
was  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  Indian  title  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  extinguished, 
and  afterwards  withheld  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  New  Madrid 
certificates,  upon  which  the  claim  was  based,  were  not  locatable  south  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  1832  our  Government,  believing  that  the  all-wise  "  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse "  had  a  purpose  in  creating  these  fountains  of  health  almost  midway  between  our 
ocean  boundaries,  and  that  such  a  priceless  gift  should  be  free  from  monopoly  and  exploita- 
tion, set  aside,  for  future  disposal  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  entered,  located,  or 
appropriated  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  the  Hot  Springs  and  four  sections  of  land 
surrounding  them,  then  making  the  first  national  park  reservation  of  the  country  and 
preserving  forever  the  waters  for  the  use  of  all. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  Congress,  the  title  to  the  springs  remained  in  dispute. 
Ther(>  were  three  claimants  to  the  property,  and  litigation  over  it,  which  began  in  1852. 
ended  in  1876  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
Government  against   all    claimants. 

In  1877  the  commissioneis  of  the  Government  settled  the  right  of  possession  and  pur- 
chase as  between  several  thousand  diffei'ent  individuals  who  had  settled  on  the  pror/orty 
holding  by  lease  or  purchase.  Valuations  were  placed  on  the  different  parcels,  and  the 
commissioners  decided  who  was  entitled  to  purchase  same. 

These  adverse  claims  and  resulting  litigations  retarded  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Mtle  and  the  multitudinous  questions 
involved  marked  a  new  era  in  the  city's  history,  as  is  now  evidenced  by  a  beautiful  city 
of  16.000  people,  manv  substantial  business  blocks,  imposing  Government,  county,  and 
city  buildings  ;  commodious  and  comfortable  hotels  and  hospitals  ;  magnificent  church  and 
school  structures  ;  palatial  residences  ;  beautiful  parks  and  boulevards,  fringed  with  shade 
trees   and   flowers. 
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Administration. 

The  original  Hot  Springs  Reservation  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  20,  1832.  By  said  act  it  is  enacted  "  That  the  hot  springs  in  Arkansas  Territory, 
together  with  four  sections  of  land  including  said  springs  as  near  the  center  as  may  be 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  United  States  and  shall  not  be  entered, 
located,  or  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose  whatever."  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  S.  J  of  sees.  28  and  29,  and  all  of  sees.  32  and  33,  Tp.  2  S.,  R.  19  W.  of  the  fifth 
principal  meridian,  and  the  N.  i  of  sees.  4  and  5,  Tp.  3  S.,  R.  19  W.,  were  set  aside  and 
designated  as  the  original  Hot  Springs  Reservation  and  contained  2,529.1  acres. 

Of  this  tract  of  land,  which  was  laid  off  in  blocks,  lots,  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  by  a  com- 
mission under  authority  of  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1877,  all  except  the  present 
911.63  acres  and  a  few  scattering  unsold  Government  lots  has  been  disposed  of  and  now 
comprises  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16.  1880,  Hot  Springs,  North,  West,  and  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountains  were  forever  reserved  from  sale  and  dedicated  for  public  use  as  a  park,  having 
an  area  of  900.63  acres,  to  which  was  added,  by  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Whittington  Lake  Park,  containing  11  acres,  making  a  total  of  911.63  acres  in 
the  permanent  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

When  a  site  for  the  now  free  bathhouse  was  being  considered,  it  was  decided  that  block 
82  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  property  owned  by  the  Government, 
was  the  most  suitable  location  to  be  found.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Hot 
Springs  this  block  was  donated  to  the  National  Park  Service  in  November,  1919.  By  act 
No.  56  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  dated  March  2,  1921,  jurisdiction  over  block  82  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  other  thoroughfares  of  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
as  opened  and  surveyed  by  the  commission  and  not  included  in  the  permanent  reservation, 
were  ceded  and  dedicated  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  for  public  use  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  16,  1880. 

The  hot  springs  issue  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  west  slope  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain. 
Their  aggregate  flow  is  901,308  gallons  daily.  The  hot  water  supply  of  the  various  bath- 
houses is  derived  from  these  springs  and  all  the  revenues  collected  therefrom  are,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expended  in  the  development  and  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  reservation. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  has  been  coupled  with  the  national  parks  throughout  the 
United  States  since  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  4,  1921,  the  name  of  the  reservation  was  changed  to  Hot  Springs  National 
Park. 

The  affairs  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  through  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  general  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Government's  interests,  is  special  disbursing  officer,  enforces  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  park,  has  charge  of  sanitation,  hydrotherapy,  and  bathing  of  patients  at  the 
free  bathhouse  for  the  indigent.  He  also  has  supervision  over  the  bath  attendants  and 
masseurs  in  bathhouses  and  their  fitness  for  employment. 

Throughout  the  past  year  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  bathhouses,  physicians, 
bath  attendants,  masseurs,  and  other  features  over  which  the  Government  has  jurisdiction 
have  been  very  strictly  enforced,  and  violation  of  these  regulations  have  been  compara- 
tively few.  In  some  instances  persons  have  been  brought  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner charged  with  violation  of  the  regulations  and  have  been  fined  as  their  respective 
offenses  deserved.  These  convictions  have  deterred  many  others  who  might  be  inclined  to 
violate  the  law. 

The  pay  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water  from  the  park  have  been  constantly  inspected 
and  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of  sanitation  and  have  carefully  observed  regulations 
governing  them. 

The  superintendent  of  the  park  has  cooperated  with  the  oflScials  of  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  in  every  way  possible  to  rid  the  city  of  any  suspicious  and  objectionable  charac- 
ters. Especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  greatest  throng  of  visitors  arrive,  is 
a  close  watch  kept  by  the  city  police  department  and  the  park  policemen  and  train  inspec- 
tors for  persons  who  may  be  coming  into  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  unlawfully 
at  the  expense  of  innocent  tourists.  This  city  and  park  is  no  longer  considered  a  safe  place 
by  the  confidence  men  and  other  questionable  characters  who  gathered  here  during  past 
years. 

The  drumming  situation  has  been  closely  watched  all  through  the  year.  While  in  some 
instances  there  have  been  indications  that  some  physicians  were  drumming  in  a  limited 
way,  investigations  have  failed  to  disclose  evidence  upon  which  they  could  be  convicted. 
During  a  part  of  the  months  of  March  and  April  a  representative  of  a  Avell-known  detec- 
tive agency  investigated  the  drumming  situation  here,  and  his  report  shows  that  the  cru- 
sade again.st  this  evU  in  1916,  together  with  the  close  surveillance  by  this  oflSce  since  that 
time,  has  practically  eliminated  drumming. 

By  authority  given  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  30.  1920.  a  new  policy  was 
adopted  in  this  pnrk,  effective  July  1,  1920,  whereby  the  revenues  of  the  park  have  been 
Increased  approximately  $8,500  per  annum.  This  amount  is  derived  from  the  payment  of 
privilege  fees  by  physicians,  bath  attendants,  and  masseurs  under  the  provisions  of  the 
above-mentioned   act. 

On  December  11,  1920.  the  city  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  passed  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  advertisements  of  nostrums  and  patent  medicines  which  have  been 
so  prominent  in  the  city  for  many  years,  to  its  great  detriment.  This  was  an  objectionable 
practice  which  this  oflSce  has  tried  for  years  to  have  remedied. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1921,  were  as  follows  : 

Procrrdft,  sale  of  lots,  special  fund. 

July  1,  1921,  balance  remaining  to  credit  of  fund  of  $82,518.  derived   from 

s'ale  of  Government  lots $2.  273.  82 
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Protection  and  improvement.  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  indefinite  (revenue  fund). 

July  1,  1920,  balance  to  credit  of  revenue  fund $81,  013.  34 

Receipts  from  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  inclusive  : 

Water  rents^ $38,  546.  67 

Ground   rents 10,100.00 

Physicians'  fees 3,125.00 

Attendants'  fees 930.  00 

Masseurs'   and  masseuses'  fees- 144.  00 

Total  receipts 52,  845.  07 

Total  available 133,  859.  01 

Disbursements  : 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  reservation  employees $30,  259.  38 

.Vouchers   approved   by   superintendent  and   forwarded   for 

payment  by  the  department,  including  travel  expenses —     41,  825.  71 

Expended  by  the  superintendent 72,  085.  09 

Additional  expended  by  the  department 1;  936.  10 

74,  021.  19 
Disallowed   by   auditor .  80 

Total  disbursements 74,  020.  39 

Available  balance  July  1,  1921 59,  838.  62 

Salaries  of  regular  employees  on  the  reservation,  account  increase  of  com- 
pensation, Department  of  the  Interior,  1921 6,  836.  67 

Maintenance  and  Repairs. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  maintenance  of  the  park  this  year  was  the 
repair  of  the  residence  on  Fountain  Street,  formerly  used  as  the  superintendent's  official 
residence.  This  building  had  been  unused  for  several  years,  and  had  deteriorated  to 
some  extent.  Tlie  house  was  newly  plastered  and  the  floors  and  walls  redecorated  and 
reflnished.  The  heating  and  plumbing  systems  were  thoroughly  overhauled.  A  large 
front  porch  was  built,  with  piers  of  rock^  gathered  from  the  mountain  side,  and  a 
concrete  floor  was  laid  for  the  porch  in  the  rear.  The  house  was  also  screened  through- 
out. A  new  electric-lighting  system  was  installed,  and  the  house  connected  with  the 
city  gas  line,  supplying  natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes.  This  residence  is  now  in  excellent 
condition  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  exterior  remains  to  be  painted.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  building  and  to  keep  it  up  to  the  high  standai-d  of 
appearance  desired  for  National  Park  Service  buildings. 

The  oflice  of  the  superintendent  was  painted,  and  the  white-lead  paint,  with  window 
trims  of  black,  has  improved  the  appearance  of  this  building  greatly. 

The  roof  of  the  keeper's  house  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  has  been  repaired,  it  having 
sprung  several  leaks  during  heavy  rains. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  trees  within  the  park. 
The  beautiful  elms  along  Bathhouse  Row  have  been  kept  trimmed  to  preserve  their 
symmetry,  and  dead  wood  removed  to  prevent  decay.  The  large  oaks  and  other  trees 
along  the  western  slope  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  as  well  as  the  trees  in  Whittington 
Lake  Park,  have  received  the  same  treatment. 

Extensive  work  has  been  done  in  maintaining  the  mountain  roads  and  trails  in  the 
park.  Water  from  the  mountain  side  after  heavy  rains  was  cutting  a  deep  ditch  in 
West  Mountain  at  Granite  Street,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  park  property  as 
well  as  to  the  city  street  at  that  point.  This  was  remedied  by  caring  for  the  mountain 
drainage  with  300  feet  of  18-inch  tile. 

A  similar  condition  was  corrected  in  the  rear  of  the  Milwaukee  Hotel  site  on  West 
Mountain,  where  drainage  from  the  park  was  damaging  private  property. 

The  regular  force  of  laborers  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  repairing  and  improving 
the  roads  on  Hot  Springs,  North,  and  West  Mountains.  These  roads  have  been  kept 
free  from  grass  and  weeds  in  summer,  and  all  weeds  and  underbrush  near  the  roadsides 
have  been  cleared  away,  preventing  ragged  and  unkempt  appearances.  Ruts  and  wash- 
outs have  been  filled,  the  catch-basins  and  gutters  kept  cleaned  out,  and  gravel  dis- 
tributed on  the  roads  to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  Approximately  1,383  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  have  been  blasted  and  placed  on  the  roads.  After  a  heavy  rain,  a  large  land- 
slide occurred  on  West  Mountain,  blocking  traffic  until  it  was  removed.  The  loops  on 
Canyon  Street  and  on  West  Mountain  have  been  kept  in  excellent  condition,  as  has 
the  entire  system  of  roads. 

The  trails  in  the  park  have  been  extensively  used  by  pedestrians  and  persons  on  horse- 
back during  the  past  year.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  excellent  condition, 
so  that  they  would  be  safe  at  all  times. 

During  the  month  of  December  an  experiment  was  conducted  with  road  oil  on  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  road  on  West  Mountain.  This  was  done  by  representatives  of 
the  Good  Roads  Corporation.  Three  applications  of  oil  were  given  the  road  consecutively, 
and  when  this  had  settled  a  fourth  coat  of  oil  was  applied.  The  work  was  never  com- 
pletely finished  on  account  of  an  accident  which  injured  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
work,' but  it  is  believed,  judging  from  the  result  on  the  road,  that  this  treatment  is  verv 
beneficial  to  the  roads  in  this  section.  This  treatment  was  given  Valley  Street,  in  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs,  with  a  good  coat  of  gravel,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  streets 
in  the  city. 

A  great  amount  of  miscellaneous  repair  work  has  been  accomplished.  The  lighting 
systems  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  and  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  have  been  repaired. 
Pumps,  fountains,  and  pipe  lines  have  been  repaired  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  year.  Sections  of  broken  curb  have  been  repaired  along  the  front  line  of  the  park. 
Old  "barbed-wire  fences  have  been  removed  from  various  sections  of  the  park  and  the  old 
signboards  have  been  taken   down,   preparatory   to  installing  the   regulation   park   signs. 
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Fifty-eight  cords  of  wood  have  been  cut  for  use  at  the  free  bathhouse.  Great  quantities 
of  rich  soil  have  been  hauled  and  placed  in  the  flower  beds. 

The  results  of  the  great  care  given  the  flowers,  shrubs,  and  hedges  in  the  park  bas 
been  most  gratifying.  From  early  in  March,  when  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  jonquils 
began  to  bloom,  throughout  the  summer,  flowers  have  been  planted  and  have  bloomed  in 
great  profusion.  At  the  main  entrance  to  the  park,  along  Bathhouse  Row,  and  in 
Whittingtou  Lake  Park,  as  well  as  at  various  places  along  the  slopes  of  Hot  Springs 
Mountain,  large  beds  of  blooming  flowers  have  made  brilliant  spots  of  color  in  the  green 
lawns,  making  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Large  beds  of  old-fashioned  garden  flowers 
have  been  planted  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  which  have  been  particularly  pleasing. 

Throughout  the  year  the  park  has  been  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard  possible.  The 
buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  appearance,  the  physical  improvements  well 
cared  tor,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  a  pleasing,  comfortable  place  where 
those  who  come  to  rest  or  for  pleasure  may  enjoy  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Government  Fut:E   Bathhousb. 

The  Government  free  bathhouse  has  been  operated  throughout  the  past  year  for  the 
indigent  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  of  December  16,  1878,  and  March  2, 
1911,  with  the  following  results  : 

Total  applications  for  free  baths 5,  121 

i\ umber  refused 84 

Tickets  issued  to  : 

White  males 2,  572 

White  females 424 

Colored  males 1,  138 

Colored  females y(J4 

Total  tickets  issued  on  original  applications 5,  038 


Tickets  reissued  to  : 

White  males 1,  229 

White  females l(j(> 

Colored  males 489 

Colored  females 249 

Total   number   tickets   reissued 2,  133 

Total  tickets  issued  to  : 

White  males 3,  801 

White  females 590 

Colored  males 1,  627 

Colored  females : 1, 153 

Total  tickets  issued,  including  reissues 7,  171 

Baths  given  to  : 

White  males 52,  627 

White  females 8,  070 

Colored  males 23,  282 

Colored  females 15,  903 

Total  baths  given 99.  882 

The  average  nuuiber  of  persons  bathed  daily  at  the  free  bathhouse  was  317. 

Compared  with  tlie  total  number  of  baths  given  last  year  at  the  free  bathhouse,  the  total 
number  of  baths  given  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  787.  Strict  compliance  with  the 
act  of  March  2.  1911,  which  provides  that  only  persons  without  and  unable  to  obtain  funds 
to  pay  for  baths  shall  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the  free  bathhouse,  has  been  required,  and 
it  is  believed  that  all  persons  admitted  to  this  institution  during  the  past  year  have  been 
entirely  woithy. 

The  mojith  of  September,  1921,  will  mark  the  closing  of  the  present  fre<>  bathhouse  and 
the  new  bathhouse,  which  has  been  under  construction  since  February,  1920,  will  be  placed 
in  operation. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  free  bathhouse  it  is  interesting  to  recall  its  history.  The  act 
of  Congress  approved  December  16,  1878,  provides  "  that  the  superintendent  shall  provide 
and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent,  and  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rentals  hereinbefore  provided  for."  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  m  re  than  40  years,  the  free  bathhouse  has  been  maintained  under  varying, 
and  often  difficult,  conditions. 

The  first  free  bathhouse  was  a  rude  structui-<\  The  tubs  were  pools  made  in  the  tufa 
■  rock,  with  mud  bottoms.  In  1890  this  primitive  affair  was  replaced  with  a  brick  building, 
considered  very  commodious  at  that  time.  However,  the  ever  increasing  number  of  indi- 
gent afflicted  necessitated  constant  improvements  and  additions  to  the  building,-  and  in 
1902  the  house  was  practically  rebuilt,  forming  the  presc^it  structure. 

During  more  than  40  years  of  usefulness,  the  free  bathhouse  has  been  a  boon  to  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Through  the  benevolence  of  the  Government  through  this  medium  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  unable  to  pay  for  even  the  most  meager  treatment,  have 
been  privileged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  healing  waters  and  have  been  given  medical 
treatment  without  cost — a  charity  which  has  tended  to  inake  good  citizens  out  of  countless 
numbers  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  C(  mmitted  to  lives  of  suffering  and 
uselessness.     The  free  bathhouse  has  truly  been  a  great  salvage  house  of  human  wreckage. 

September  of  this  year  will  witness  the  opening  of  a  new  frpe  bathhouse,  a  structure 
costing  approximately  a  quarter  million  dollars,  modern  in  every  respect,  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  which  has  made  a  landmark  of  the  old  free  bathhouse  site. 
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New  Free  Bathhouse. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  new  free  bathhouse,  by  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  $190,000  was  authorized  to  be  expended  for  such  bathhouse,  $50,000  of 
which  was  from  park  revenues. 

When  a  suitable  location  for  the  new  building  was  sought,  block  82  of  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  logical  site  in  the  city.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  block  82  was  presented  to  the  Government  for  bath- 
house and  clinic  purposes. 

On  January  31,  1920,  Assistant  Secretary  Selden  G.  Hopkins  officially  broke  ground  on 
block  82  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  new  free  bathhouse  and  clinic  began  February 
23,  1920.  During  the  first  few  months  that  the  building  was  in  progress  considerable  delay 
and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  materials  on  account  of  general  conditions  fol- 
lowing the  war.  However,  the  work  progressed  steadily  and  the  building  is  now  practi- 
cally completed.  It  is  expected  that  both  the  bathing  and  clinic  departments  will  be  in 
operation  some  time  during  September. 

The  original  appropriation  not  being  sufficient  to  complete  the  building,  in  January, 
1921,  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $60,000  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  $25,000 
from  the  park  revenues  was  authorized  by  Congress,  making  a  total  of  $270,000  available 
for  this  work.  At  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  $213,000  had  been  expended,  and  from 
the  remaining  fund  it  is  expected  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building  and  give  the  proper 
treatment  to  the  surrounding  grounds. 

The  bathhouse  is  a  two-story  structure,  built  of  interlocking  tile  and  reinforced  con- 
crete.    The  exterior  walls  are  stuccoed,  and  the  roof  is  of  red  mission  tile. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  free  clinic  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  boiler  and  fan  rooms 
are  also  located  on  the  first  floor.     This  floor  has  a  front  entrance  from  Spring  Street. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  is  given  over  to  bathing  purposes,  and  is  entered 
from  Reserve  Avenue.  It  is  divided  into  four  separate  units — one  each  for  white  men 
and  white  women,  colored  men,  and  colored  women.  In  the  unit  for  white  men  there 
are  six  tubs  and  six  large  pools,  while  in  the  unit  for  white  women  there  are  two  tubs 
and  one  large  pool.  The  unit  for  colored  men  has  six  tubs  and  four  pools,  while  the 
unit  for  colored  women  has  two  tubs  and  two  pools.  Each  unit  is  equipped  with  shower 
and  vapor  baths,  and  with  dressing  and  cooling  rooms.  Lobbies  for  the  reception  of 
patients  and  bathers  have  been  provided,  and  convenient  offices  are  available  for  the 
use  of  bathhouse  manager,  director  of  clinic,  physicians  and  others  of  the  management 
of  the  bathhouse  and  clinic.  The  finish  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  on  both  floors, 
is  of  plaster,  tile  and  marble. 

The  best  material  and  equipment  available  have  been  put  into  the  construction  of 
the  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  conveniently  arranged  bathing  insti- 
tutions in  the  park.  When  it  has  been  entirely  completed  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
artistically  arranged,  this  building  will  be  one  of  which  the  National  Park  Service  may 
well  be  proud. 

At  the  conference  of  national  park  superintendents,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  November, 
1919,  Col.  J.  R.  Fordyce,  constructing  engineer.  off(^red  his  services  to  the  Government 
without  compensation  other  than  nominal.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  bathhouse.  Col.  Fordyce  has  been  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  complete  this  project  as  well  as  in  developing  other  needed  improvements,  and 
his  efficiency,  skill,  and  experience,  coupled  with  his  keen  public  spirit,  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizenship  of  Hot  Springs  as  well  as  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Free  Clinic. 

The  free  clinic  which  has  been  operated  in  the  rooms  over  the  Government  free  bath- 
house for  several  years  has  been  continued  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  report,  however, 
covers  the  period,  July  1,  1920,  to  March  31,  1921.  At  the  end  of  March  the  registered 
physicians  under  whose  direction  the  clinic  has  been  operated  discontinued  their  work, 
and  the  records  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  included  in  this  report. 

Since  November  1,  1920,  salvarsan  has  been  furnished  at  this  clinic  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  1,040  doses  were  administered  free  to  indigent  patients 
during  a  period  of  five  months  with  excellent  results. 

In  the  genito-urinary  department  of  the  clinic  289  patients  were  treated  and  dis- 
missed from  the  clinic  with  the  following  results  : 

No  results,  due  to  insufficient  treatment _- 47 

Slight    improvement 50 

Much    improvement 93 

Cured 91) 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  genito-urinary  clinic  was  17. 

The  patients  in  the  genito-urinary  clinic  were  treated  for  the  following  diseases : 
Gonorrhea,  acute  and  chronic  ;  cystitis  ;  urethral  stricture  ;  prostatic  hypertrophy  ;  rheu- 
matism, gonococcal ;  epitidimitis,  gonococcal. 

In  the  skin-syphilis  department  of  the  clinic  320  persons  were  treated  and  dismissed 
with  the  following  results  : 

No  results,  due  to  insufficient  treatment : i_  2C) 

Slight   improvement 53 

Much   improvement 23fi 

•  Cured 5 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  clinic  was  from  1  to  20,  and  the  pationts  wert> 
treated  for  syphilis,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 
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state. 


Genito- 

Skin- 

urinary 

svphilis 

depart- 

depart- 

ment. 

ment. 

Total. 


9 
1 

52 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

28 
3 
4 
5 
7 

16 
1 
1 
9 

20 

19 
7 
4 
1 
2 
4 

11 

20 

Arizona  .                                                                             ... 

1 

43 

4 

1 

95 

California..     ...                    .  .                          

5 

Colorado 

3 

Florida 

2 

Georgia 

\ 

34 

7 

6 

3 

8 

17 

1 

1 

13 

18 

20 

3 

3 

6 

Idaho 

3 

Illinois 

62 

10 

Iowa                  .  . 

10 

8 

Kentuclcv 

15 

33 

2 

Massachusetts 

2 

22 

Mississippi  . 

38 

Missouri ... 

39 

Minnesota , 

10 

Nebraska 

7 

New  Tersey 

1 

New  York 

3 

2 

15 

25 

15 

North  Carohna 

7 

2 

Ohio 

8 
22 
3 
4 
3 
15 
26 
4 
1 

23 

Oldahoma 

47 

Oregon 

3 

Pennsyl  vania 

12 
4 
11 
25 
6 

16 

South  CaroUna .  .  . 

7 

Tennessee 

26 

Texas 

51 

Virginia 

10 

1 

West  Virginia : . . 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Wyoming. 

1 

Total 

289 

320 

609 

During  my  first  year  as  superintendent  of  this  park  I  was  impressed  with  the  urgent 
need  of  a  modern  free  clinic  where  the  indigent  might  receive  proper  treatment  without 
cost.  The  present  free  clinic  in  the  free  bathhouse  has  been  of  inestimable  value,  but  the 
lack  of  space  and  proper  equipment  has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  best  results. 
During  the  seven  years  in  which  I  have  worked  in  the  park  my  efforts  have  been  bent 
toward  securing  an  ideal  clinic.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  free  bathhouse,  this 
desire  will  have  been  realized.  In  the  new  bathhouse  has  been  built  a  clinic  aloug  the 
most  modern  lines,  conveniently  designed  to  care  for  the  hundreds  who  will  come  an- 
nually for  free  treatment.  The  clinic  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  The  most  efficient  physicians  available  will  form  the  working 
staff,  and  the  indigent  who  come  to  this  city  in  need  of  treatment  will  receive  expert 
attention  in  a  clinic  equipped  to  care  for  every  need. 

Then,  too,  extensive  observations  will  be  made  and  experiments  conducted  in  the 
clinic  to  determine  in  so  far  as  possible  the  efficacy  of  the  hot  waters  in  the  treatment  of 
various  ailments. 

Pay   B.\thhouses. 

There  are  at  present  18  pay  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water  from  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  with  the  following  rates  for  baths  in  effect  therein,  fixed  in  each  instance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 


Bathhouse. 

Single 
bath. 

Course  of 
21  baths. 

Bathhouse. 

Single 
bath. 

Course  of 
21  baths. 

Alhambra 

$0.55 
.80 
.75 
.70 
.80 
.65 
.70 
.60 
.70 

$10.00  ' 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
15. 00 
12.00 
13.  00 
11.00 
13.00 

Maurice 

$0.  75 
.65 
.55 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.65 
.65 

$14.00 

12.00 

Biickstafl 

Ozark  . 

10.00 

11.00 

Fordyce .  . 

Phythian  (colored) 

9.00 

Hale 

Rector 

11.00 

Imperial .          .  . 

Rockafellow 

11.00 

Lamar 

Superior 

12.00 

Majestic 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

12.00 

70882—21 10 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  uniform  attendant's  fee,  also  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  of  20  cents  for  a  single  bath  or  $4  per  course  of  21  baths,  which,  is  col- 
lected by  the  bathhouse  manager  and  properly  accounted  for  to  the  attendant. 

All  bathhouses  sell  half-rate  tickets  for  10  baths,  and  some  of  the  bathhouses  sell 
quarter  tickets  for  five  baths,  at  one-half  and  one-fourth,  respectively,  of  the  rates  shown 
for  the  full  course  of  21  baths. 

There  are  at  present  23  hot  water  and  ground  leases  in  force  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  : 

Hot  icater  and  ground  leases. 


Name  of  bathhouse,  etc. 


Alhambra 

Arlington  ^ 

Buckstaff 

Eastman  i 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Horseshoe » 3 

Imperial 

Lamar  3 , 

Levi  Memorial 

Magnesia  2  3 

Majestic  i 

Maurice 

Moodv  1 

Ozark  3 

Ozaik  Sanitorium , 

Pythian  (colored) , 

Rector 

Rookalellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  i , 

Superior 

Arlington  Hotel  ground  lease. . 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observ 
atory  ground  lease. 


Lessee. 


Alhambra  Bathhouse  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Buckstaff  Bathhouse  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

S.  W.  Fordyce,  jr.,  trustee 

Mercantile  Trust  Co..  trustee... 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

Chas.N.  Rix 

M.  C.  Tombler  and  G.  H.  Buckstafl 
Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital 

Association. 

Chas.  B.  Piatt 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Maurice  Bath  Co 

New  Moody  Hotel  Co 

W.  S.  Sorrells  and  F.  B.  Latta 

Ozark  Sanitorium  Co 

Knights  of  Pyhthias  (colored) 

E .  W .  Rector  Estate 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Superior 

Superior  Bathhouse  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observa- 
tory Co. 


Tubs.     Date  of  lease.     Expiration 


Mar.  1, 1919 

Mar.  21,1914 

Jan.  1, 1912 

Mav  13,1912 

Jan.  1, 1915 

do 

Jan.  1, 1895 

Jan.  1, 1912 

Jan.  1,1897 

Nov.  1,1914 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

May 

Apr. 

Julv 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Sept. 


1,1895 

1. 1913 

1. 1912 
1, 1920 
1,1904 

17, 1912 
13, 1912 
16, 1914 
1, 1920 

1. 1914 
15, 1916 
21,1914 

1. 1913 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 


28, 1922 
3, 1932 

31. 1931 

12. 1932 
31, 1934 

Do. 
Dec.   31,1909 
Dec.   31,1931 
Dec.   31,1916 
Oct.    31,1924 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Sept. 
May 
Apr. 
June 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Sept. 


31,1909 
31, 1932 

31. 1931 
30, 1930 
31, 1913 
16, 1922 

12. 1932 
15, 1924 
30, 1930 
31, 1924 
14, 1936 

3, 1932 
1, 1923 


1  Water  used  in  private  rooms  in  portion  of  tubs  leased. 

» Closed. 

»  Tenants  holding  over. 

On  December  20,  1920,  the  Magnesia  bathhouse  was  closed  and  the  building  razed.  On 
the  combined  sites  of  the  Magnesia  and  the  Horseshoe  bathhouse,  which  was  closed  in 
1915,  a  new,  modern  bathhouse,  of  very  pleasing  architectural  design  and  comparing  most 
favorably  with  the  other  handsome  bathhouses  along  Bathhouse  Row,  is  now  under  con- 
struction. It  is  contemplated  this  new  bathhouse  will  be  completed  early  in  the  winter 
of  this  year. 

Short  extensions  of  time  have  been  granted  to  the  lessees  of  the  Lamar  and  Ozark  bath- 
houses, but  it  is  anticipated  that  these  bathhouses  will  be  closed  next  December,  and  the 
present  wooden  buildings  replaced  by  handsome  modern  structures,  in  keeping  with  the 
other  bathhouses  in  the  park. 

During  this  fiscal  year  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  various  bath- 
houses in  operation  here,  adding  greatly  to  their  appearance  and  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  bathers.  The  bathhouse  managers  have  displayed  a  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  this  office  in  keeping  their  institutions  in  the  most  attractive  and  sani- 
tary conditions  possible,  and  in  obeying  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  same. 

When  the  three  new  buildings  are  completed  the  nine  bathhouses  along  Bathhouse  Row 
will  form  as  imposing  and  substantial  a  group  of  buildings  as  can  be  found  in  any  resort 
in  the  world. 
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Fees  received  by  bath  attendants  in  the  pay  bathhouses  for  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1921. 


Bathhouse. 

Gross 
amount. 

Redemp- 
tions. 

Net 
amount. 

$7,938.00 
11,507.40 
15,474.40 
4,660.80 
18, 186. 40 
10,092.20 
9,885.60 
8,261.20 
3,506.40 
9,371.20 
16,932.40 
5,025.00 
15, 193. 40 
4,011.00 
6,339.20 
4,372.80 
9,376.40 
14,330.40 
2,163.40 

$741.  95 

1,645.90 

1,976.00 

599.  00 

2,211.17 

1,021.40 

1,016.80 

821.  60 

797. 60 

1,875.10 

1,947.40 

668. 20 

2,365.00 

469.  80 

361.  60 

578. 10 

933.  40 

1,843.20 

160. 20 

$7,196.05 

A  rl  inff.f\Ti                                                      

9,861.50 

Buckstaff                  

13,498.40 

4,061.80 

Forrf  vRfi                                            .           

15,975.23 

Hale                                                          

9,070.80 

8,868.8a 

Lamar                                               

7,439.60 

2,708.80 

Majestic                            

7,496.10 

Maurice                                                

14,985.00 

Moody             

4,356.80 

Ozark                                        

12,828.40 

Ozark  Sanitorium                                   

3,541.20 

5,977.60 

Rector                                        

3,794.70 

8,443.00 

12,487.20 

2,003.20 

Total    

176,627.60 

22,033.42 

154,594.18 

Increase  in  Hot  Water  Supply. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  hot  water  was  being 
wasted,  running  from,  the  western  slope  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  into  the  cold-water 
creek  Avhich  flows  beneath  the  city  street.  On  April  1  a  drill  was  set  just  south  of 
the  Fordyce  Bathhouse,  lo  ascertain  whether  hot  water  could  be  conserved  by  drilling 
wells.  On  April  7,  when  a  depth  of  67 i  feet  had  been  reached,  water  gushed  from  the 
well  at  a  temperature  of  141°  F.  and  at  an  average  flow  of  50,000  gallons  daily.  This 
flow  of  water  is  now  piped  into  the  main  impounding  reservoir  and  used  for  bathing  pur- 
poses. A  geological  survey  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  drilling  additional  wells. 

Deaths. 

On  August  1,  1920,  Mi'.  B.  Frank  Bayley,  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tondeJit  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  died  after  an  illness  of  two  months.  Mr. 
Bayley  had  been  employed  in  this  ofiice  as  a  clerk  and  as  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  for  more  than  20  years.  His  many  years  of  experience,  his  conscien- 
tious and  careful  work,  coupled  with  his  deep  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
park  made  him  a  most  valued  employee,  and  his  loss  has  been  keenly  felt. 

On  January  17,  1921,  James  Daniels,  colored,  died  at  the  age  of  81  years.  James 
Daniels  had  been  a  laborer  in  this  park  for  more  than  30  years,  and  was  a  most  trusted 
and  faithful  employee. 

Official  Visitors. 

Director  Stephen  T.  Mather,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mather  and  their  daughter,  visited 
this  park  from  December  27  to  31.  During  his  visit  here  Director  Mather  made  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  park,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  satisfactory  progress 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  new  free  bathhouse.  He  discussed  with  the  super- 
intendent administrative  mattei's  pertaining  to  the  park,  as  well  as  contemplated  im- 
provements, and  his  visit  was  a  most  helpful  one  to  us. 

During  his  stay  here  Director  Mather  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  banquet  given  by 
the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  where  he  addressed  a 
\arge  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  this  park.  The  people  here,  knowing  Director  Mather's  deep  interest  in  the  future 
growth  of  this  resort,  always  welcome  his  visits  and  are  eager  to  carry  out  suggestions 
as  to  its  betterment. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk  of  the  National  Park  Service,  visited  this  park  during 
the  week  November  15  to  20.  This  was  his  first  visit  here  and  during  his  stay  Mr. 
Vipond  made  himself  familiar  with  the  various  features  of  the  administration  of  the  park. 
All  members  of  the  service  here  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  matters 
pertaining  to  our  work. 

Mr.  George  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer  of  the  National  Park  Service  visited  here 
from  March  26  to  30.  Mr.  Goodwin  inspected  the  new  free  bathhouse  being  con- 
structed, went  over  the  roads  and  trails,  offering  suggestions  for  their  improvement, 
and  went  over  many  other  matters  relative  to  engineering  work  in  the  park.  This  was 
Mr.  Goodwin's  first  visit  to  this  park,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  it,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  could*  return  in  the  near  future  to  assist  the 
superintendent  in  carrying  out  contemplated  road  improvements. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Way,  superintendent  of  Rock  Mountain  National  Park,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Way,  arrived  in  Hot  Springs  on  November  13,  1920.  and  remained  until  February  19, 
1921.  During  his  stay  here  Mr.  Way  did  some  very  valuable  work  for  this  park,  survey- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  park,  mapping  the  roads,  trails,  and  footpaths  on  the  mountains 
in  the  park,  and  making  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  new  road  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain, 
as  well  as  for  trails  and  footpaths.  Mr.  Way  also  made  suggestions  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  existing  roads,  staking  out  the  work  so  that  it  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
regular  force  of  laborers.  Maps  were  made  of  his  surveys.  Mr.  Way  assisted  in  various 
engineering  projects  in  the  park,  and  assisted  the  superintendent  in  miscellaneous  field 
work.  The  work  performed,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  offered,  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  park. 
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Conventions. 


The  various  conventions  held  in  Hot  Springs  are  the  medium  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  advertising  of  this  park.  These  gatherings  bring  to  this  resort  men  and 
women  prominent  in  all  phases  of  American  life,  giving  them  an  apportunity  to  realize 
the  beauty  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  and  to  know  about  the  health-giving  waters. 

A  number  of  important  conventions  have  been  held  during  the  past  year,  the  first  being 
the  United  States  Medical  Society,  in  October,  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  about  50 
physicians. 

During  May,  1921.  the  following  conventions  were  held  :  A  joint  ceremonial  of  the 
Sahara  Temple  (Pine  Blufe,  Ark.)  and  Al  Amin  Temple  (Little  Rock,  Ark.)  of  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  attended  by  about  3,000  Shriners 
from  five  Southern  States ;  Arkansas  State  Medical  Society ;  Arkansas  State  Camp  of 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  ;  Southwestern  Geographic  Division  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association;  Arklahoma  (Arkansas  and  Oklahoma)  Bankers'  Association; 
Arkansas  Funeral  Directors'  Association  ;  Arkansas  National  Forest  Rangers. 

During  June,  1921,  the  following  organizations  convened  here :  Arkansas  Press  As- 
sociation, Arkansas  Hotel  Men's  Association,  Arkansas  State  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Junior  Division  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  en  route  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Dallas,  Tex.,  motored  from  Little  Rock  here  and  spent  a  day.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Arkansas  (colored)  met  in  this  city  in  June. 

Recommendations. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  free  bathhouse,  the  first  unit  of  the  extensive  plans 
for  improvements  to  be  made  in  this  park  will  be  accomplished.  I  recommend  that  this 
work  be  continued  as  funds  are  available  until  the  entire  scheme  of  improvement  out- 
lined in  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  shall  have  been  completed.  The  surface 
drainage  system  as  originally  suggested  by  J.  W.  Barnett  in  his  report  should  be  put 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  mountain  drainage  in  the  park  is  a  serious  question. 
I  advise  the  erection  of  two  comfort  stations  along  Bathhouse  Row  in  the  very  near 
future  as  they  are  greatly  needed  and  the  park  is  criticized  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
this  feature. 

I  also  have  to  recommend  that  the  road  improvements  recommended  to  the  service 
by  Chief  Civil  Engineer  George  E.  Goodwin,  on  March  30,  1921,  be' approved  and  carried 
out,  and  that  the  road-building  equipment  specified  by  him  be  purchased  for  use  in  this 
park. 

In  excavating  for  placing  the  pump  which  will  supply  water  for  the  new  free  bath- 
house, it  was  discovered  that  the  impounding  reservoir  behind  the  superintendent's 
oflSce,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  leaking,  and  that  outside  contaminating  agencies 
can  enter  it  through  seepage.  I  desire  to  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
repair  of  this  reservoir,  and  that  the  reservoir  be  partitioned  so  that  it  can  be  drained, 
for  sanitary  purposes,  without  draining  the  entire  reservoir  during  the  process  of 
draining. 

The  question  of  a  central  cooling,  storage,  and  distributing  plant  has  been  considered 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  believed  it  would  add  much  to  the  efliciency  of  the  bathhouses 
and  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply.  Inasmuch  as  three  of  the  large  bathhouses 
are  about  to  expend  considerable  sums  for  such  plants,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
service  take  some  steps  toward  the  construction  of  a  central  plant,  for  if  these  bath- 
houses expend  lai-ge  sums  for  private  apparatus,  which  might  later  have  to  be  eliminated, 
it  would  be  a  needless  waste. 

A  conservatory  is  greatly  needed.  If  this  central  cooling,  storage,  and  distributing 
plant  should  be  located  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  park,  it  could  form  the  basement 
of  a  conservatory,  thereby  producing  heat  for  the  conservatory,  which  would  be  a  con- 
siderable saving. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  year  will  see  the  entire  row  of  bathhouses  completed, 
so  that  not  an  old  bathhouse  remains,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  administration 
building  of  the  park  be  remodeled  so  as  to  complete  the  improvement  of  buildings  along 
Bathhouse  Row. 

The  greatest  waste  of  hot  water  in  the  bathhouses  seems  to  be  in  connection  with 
the  showers  and  vapors,  from  which  no  revenue  is  collected.  I  would  suggest  that 
water  rent  be  collected  from  the  bathhouses  for  this  apparatus,  each  shower  and  vapor 
being  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  tub  rent,  or  $80  each  per  annum. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  each  bathhouse  be  required  to  provide 
bath  superintendents  for  both  the  men's  and  women's  departments,  to  have  supervision, 
under  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  of  the  administration  of  the  baths  by  the  attend- 
ants, seeing  that  physicians'  bathing  directions  are  properly  carried  out  and  that 
patients  without  physicians'  directions  are  properly  bathed,  and  that  attendants  are 
not  lax  in  their  duties. 

These  recommendations  are  the  result  of  much  study  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  park,  and  of  improvements  which  will  tend  to  the  greatest  comfort  of  the 
thousands  who  visit  it  annually.  It  is  believed  that  such  improvements  will  greatly 
increase  the  efiBciency  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  public,  and  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  Hot  Springs  National   Park. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Horace  M.  Albright^  Superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 
General  Statement. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  the  Largest  and  oldest  of  our  national  parks.  It  was 
'established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1872.i  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Ark.,  was  reserved  in  1832,  but  not  as  a  national  park,  the  national  park  idea  being 
first  suggested  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

As  1922  will  be  the  semicentennial  of  the  creation  of  this  park,  it  is  proper  to  call 
attention   here  in   the   beginning  of   this   annual   report  that   Judge   Cornelius    Hedges, 

1  Sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.     (17  Stat.,  32.) 
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of  Helena,  Mont.,  first  proposed  that  the  Yellowstone  region  be  saved  for  all  time  aa 
a  national  park,  and  that  this  idea  was  discussed  by  him  on  September  19,  1870,  while 
the  Wasbburn-Langford  exploring  party,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  camped  at  the 
junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers  on  its  way  back  to  the  settlements.  It 
had  been  proposed  to  secure  title  to  the  wonderful  features,  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  geyser  basins,  the  great  lake,  etc..  and  make  them  a  source  of  profit  to  their  owners, 
but  the  members  of  the  exploring  party  were  broad-minded,  public-spirited,  unselfish 
men,  and  Judge  Hedges's  plan  for  a  national  park  appealed  to  them  at  once.  Later 
some  of  these  men  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  by  going  to  Washington,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  urging  before  committees  of  Congress  the  creation  of  the  park. 
Quick  action  was  taken  by  Congress,  and  President  Grant  signed  the  bill  March  1, 
1872.  Thus  the  Yellowstone  was  created  as  our  first  national  park,  and  also  the 
world's  first  national  park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  park  may  be  fittingly  celebrated  to  the  end  that  this  and  other  national  parks 
may  be  better  appreciated  by  the  people  who  own  them. 

The  park  lines  as  originally  established  are  still  intact,  although  existing  conditions 
make  some  changes  in  the  line  and  the  addition  of  more  territory  advisable.  The  area 
of  the  park  is  3,348  square  miles,  or  2,142,720  acres,  of  which  3,114  square  miles,  or 
1,992,960  acres,  are  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  198  square  miles,  or  126,720  acres  in 
Montana,  and  36  square  miles,  or  23,040  acres  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  proposed  additions  to  the  park  would  Include,  if  approved  by  Congress,  territory 
at  the  head  of  Miller,  Calfee,  and  Cache  Creeks,  and  the  Lamar  River  ;  the  lands  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  including  the  Thorofare  country  ;  the  Teton  Mountains, 
and  certain  other  lands  between  the  Tetons  and  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
boundary  changes  necessary  to  include  these  scenic  sections  would  give  to  the  enlarged 
park  lines  that  would  more  nearly  conform  to  the  topography  of  the  country  than  the 
present  lines,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  protection  of  the  park.  The  total  area 
of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  park  would  be  about  800,000  acres. 

Federal  Territory. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  owned  entirely  by  the  United  States  ;  there  is  not  one 
acre  in  private  ownership.  Likewise,  almost  all  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
park  belongs  to  the  National  Government,  there  being  only  a  few  small  ranches  along 
Jackson  Lake  and  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  that  might  be  included.  Some 
of  the  opponents  of  extension  legislation  have  made  the  point  that  adding  lands  to  the 
park  would  be  taking  them  from  the  adjoining  States,  but  this  is  not  true.  The  extension 
plans  merely  contemplate  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  the  lan&s  from  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  National  Park  Service,  bringing  them  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Administration  op  the  Park. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1920,  we  traced  the  changes  in  the  administration  and  con- 
trol of  Yellowstone  National  Park  since  its  creation  in  1872.  See  page  198  of  the  1920 
Report  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Suffice  it  to  state  here  that  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  1918.  the  park  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  of  the  Interior  Department,  all  officials  and  protective  forces  being- 
civilians,  and  Fort  Yellowstone,  formerly  occupied  by  cavalry,  being  headquarters  of  the 
civil  administrative  organization. 

The  Park  Organization. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  outlined  the  duties  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
park  organization.  The  10  departments  under  which  the  various  operations  of  the 
park  were  carried  on  were  discussed  separately.  This  year  the  same  organization  was 
maintained,  except  that  the  departments  were  reduced  to  nine,  the  electric  system  and 
the  telephone  system  being  combined  under  one  head,  also  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Information  Service  was  transferred  from  the  park  naturalist  to  the  assistant 
superintendent,  while  the  superintendent  personally  relieved  the  park  naturalist  of  his 
duties   connected   with   the   supervision   of  woodcutting  and   timber   operations. 

As  the  season  of  1921  was  the  most  successful  that  the  park  ever  experienced,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  the  closest  cooperation  between  every  department  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  that  all  executives  and  foremen  did  everything  in  their  power  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  results  in  their  respective  fields  of  activity.  Certainly  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  every  undertaking,  and  we  are  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
work  was  accomplished  this  year  with  a  brand  of  efficiency  and  economy  that  would 
satisfy  any  well-operated  private  enterprise. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  every  direction  open  to  us,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
results  with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  available.  We  have  used  old  material  and 
equipment  in  every  activity,  except  where  such  use  would  have  been  more  expensive  in 
the  long  run  than  the  purchase  of  new  stocks  ;  we  have  salvaged  much  lumber  and  other 
materials  from  old,  unused  buildings ;  when  we  have  purchased  new  commodities  and 
equipment  we  have  bought  carefully  and  wisely  ;  we  have  greatly  reduced  costs  of  trans- 
portation ;  we  have  run  our  mess  houses  and  corrals  very  much  more  economically  than 
has  been  possible  during  the  past  few  years  ;  in  order  to  save  money  we  have  given 
much  overtime  service,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  on  Sundays  in  order  to 
render  proper  service  to  the  public  and  keep  all  activities  up  to  the  standards  of  maximum 
efficiency.  With  few  exceptions  overtime  and  Sunday  work  was  cheerfully  and  conscien- 
tiously accomplished. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  our  experience  of  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  efficient  labor  at  reasonable  rates  of  compensation.  At  one  time  we 
had  a  total  of  408  employees  on  our  rolls,  and  practically  all  of  these  individuals  were 
good  workers,  willing  to  render  honest  service.  Most  employees  this  year  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  work  steadily  and  save  their  money.     The  labor  turnover  was  exceedingly  small. 
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Cooperation  with  other  Government  Organizations. 

There  has  been  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  administration  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  all  other  national  and  State  governnient  organizations  that  have  had 
interests  common  to  ours,  or  that  have  had  activities  affecting  the  park  in  any  manner. 
The  park  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as  visitors  this  summer,  the  Governor  of  Wyoming 
and  the  Governor  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  many  other  oflScials  of  the  three  States  in  which 
the  park  lies. 

The  principal  cooperating  national  departments  and  bureaus  are  as  follows  : 

department  of  justice. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  a  United  States  commissioner,  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  "Wyoming,  has 
authority  to  punish  misdemeanors  and  violations  of  the  park  rules  and  regulations  by 
the  imposition  of  fines  up  to  ,$500  or  imprisonment  of  six  months,  or  both  fine  and  impris- 
onment. In  cases  of  felony,  the  United  States  commissioner  for  the  park  has  power  to 
hold  suspected  offenders  for  trial  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Cheyenne  upon 
determination  of  probable  cause. 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum  has  been  commissioner  for  the  park  since  1894,  the  year  the 
protection  act  was  passed,  and  no  man  in  thife  region  is  more  highly  respected  and  generally 
beloved  than  this  fair  and  just  official.  On  June  30,  1921,  Commissioner  Meldrum  was 
reappointed  by  United  States  District  Judge  Riner  for  another  terra  of  four  years.  A 
statement  of  the  cases  coming  before  Judge  Meldrum  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

POST  office  department. 

The  park  post  office  is  Yellowstone  Park.  Wyoming,  and  is  located  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  park  headquarters.  George  Whittaker  is  postmaster.  On  July  1,  1921,  because  of 
volume  of  business  transacted  last  year,  this  post  office  was  raised  from  the  third  to  the 
second  class.  Mail  is  handled  between  Gardiner,  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  park  post  office  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  under 
regular  contract  with  the  Government. 

There  are  no  branch  post  offices  at  other  great  centers  of  tourist  interest  in  the  park, 
but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  such  branches  will  be  necessary.  At  present,  mail  is 
carried  to  the  hotels  and  camps  in  the  upper  park  by  the  transportation  company,  but, 
unless  they  are  guests  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  utilities,  it  is  necessary  for  tourists  to 
specially  arrange  to  have  their  mail  sent  to  either  the  hotels  or  camps  if  they  are  to 
avoid  coming  in  to  Mammo-th  Hot  Springs  to  the  post  office. 

There  is  a  post  office  at  West  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  park  ; 
one  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  north  gateway  town  ;  one  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  55  miles  east  of  the 
park  ;  and  another  at  Wapiti,  Wyo.,  about  20  miles  east  on  the  Cody  road  ;  and  there  is  a 
post  office  at  Moran,  Wyo.,  25  miles  south  of  the  park.  From  Gardiner,  star-route  deliveries 
are  made  to  points  along  the  road  in  the  park  leading  to  Cooke  City,  Mont.,  and  there 
is  a  fourth-class  post  office  in  Cooke. 

DEPARTMENT  OB'  THE  INTERIOR. 

Geological  Survey. — Gauging  stations  are  maintained  on  the  Yellowstone,  Snake,  and 
Madison  Rivers  by  the  Geological  Survey.  These  were  installed  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  volume  of  water  in  these  streams,  and  recording  other  data.  At  first,  it  was 
believed  that  these  gauging  stations,  while  possessing  educational  value,  from  the  park 
viewpoint  were  really  instruments  of  danger  to  the  park,  being  regarded  as  recorders  of 
information  that  would  be  useful  in  developing  schemes  to  commercialize  the  park. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  in  our  defense  of  the  park  against  irrigation  projects,  we 
have  found  that  the  records  of  the  survey  gauging  stations,  especially  the  one  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  I'^ellowstone,  were  immensely  valuable  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
as  the  information  they  recorded  proved  our  contentions  in  opposition  to  the  irrigation 
plan,  rather  than  the  arguments  of  the  promoters  of  the  commercialization  project. 

During  July  and  August  of  the  present  year,  Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye,  chief  topographic 
engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  an  assistant,  spent  considerable  time  in  the  park 
in  map  revision  work.  The  entire  watershed  of  the  Bechler  and  Palls  Rivers  in  the  south- 
west section  of  the  park,  including  the  Madison  and  Pitchstone  Plateaus,  was  remapped 
by  Col.  Birdseye,  and  it  was  found  that  the  topographic  map  made  in  the  eighties,  which 
showed  so  much  of  this  region  to  be  a  swamp,  was  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  entirely  untrust- 
worthy for  any  purpose.  Col.  Birdseye  also  made  a  fine  topographic  map  of  most  of 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  on  a  scale  of  200  feet  to  the  inch,  with  5-foot  contours,  a  map  that 
will  be  at  once  immensely  valuable  in  the  construction  of  sewer  and  Avater  pipe  liiies,  the 
location  of  buildings,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  other  information  for  use  in  preparing  maps  of  the  park. 
Chief  Engraver  S.  J.  Kubel,  and  Topographic  Engineers  John  H.  Renshawe  and  R.  W. 
Berry,  of  the  survey,  visited  the  park  from  August  28  to  September  3.  inclusive.  Mr. 
Kubel  served  with  the  Hayden  expedition  of  1877  in  the  Jackson  Hole,  and  Mr.  Ren- 
shawe, in  1883,  accomplished  most  important  map  work,  especially  in  the  Ahsaroka  Moun- 
tain section   of  the  park. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  also  been  helpful  in  supplying  books  for  our  library,  and  in 
advising  us  on  various  matters  in  answer  to  inquiries  propounded. 

General  Land  Office. — The  General  Land  Office  has  been  ready  at  all  times  to  cooperate 
in  handling  the  town  site  of  West  I'ellowstone.  Mont.,  at  the  western  gateway,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conform  to  a  landscape  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  landscape  engineer  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Reclamation  Service. — This  bureau  of  our  own  department  has  cooperated  in  handling 
traffic  on  the  Cody  road  in  the  Shoshone  Canyon,  where  it  is  building  a  power  plant.  0t» 
this  road,  at  the  most  dangerous  places,  it  has  erected  a  protective  parapet  of  heavy 
masonry  and  concrete.  From  its  Jackson  Lake  warehouse,  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
loaned  us  certain  equipment  that  has  materially  facilitated  our  bridge  construction  work. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTUREi. 

Weather  Bureau. — The  work  of  this  bureau  in  the  park  has  been  described  in  previous 
reports.  One  of  its  principal  stations,  with  full  equipment  of  recording  instruments  and 
records  running  back  for  several  decades,  is  maintained  here.  Mr.  Edgar  Fletcher  is 
in  charge  as  observer.  Weather  records  used  in  this  report  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fletcher.  The  rangers  in  different  sections  of  the  park  assist  in  the  work  of  gathering 
data  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — Following  the  usual  practice,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  sent  two  of  its  scientists  to  the  park  in  the  fall  of  1920  to  assist  in  the  vaccina- 
tion of  the  year's  crop  of  buffalo  calves.  The  serum  used  in  the  vaccination  process  was 
prepared  by  this  bureau.  All  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  park 
has  been  uniformly  successful,  and  the  interest  of  the  bureau  in  our  buffalo  herd  is  a 
source  of  constant  satisfaction  and  feelings  of  safety. 

Forest  Service. — As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  Yellowstone  Park  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  national  forests — seven  in  all.  These  are  the  Gallatin,  Absaroka,  and  Bear- 
tooth  on  the  north,  the  Shoshone  on  the  east,  the  Teton  and  Targhee  on  the  south,  and 
the  Targhee  and  Madison  on  the  west.  Our  relations  with  the  supervisors  and  rangers 
of  these  forests  have  been  most  cordial.  Besides  the  supervisors  of  these  forests,  this  year 
we  have  had  visits  and  conferences  with  district  oflBicials,  including  Col.  A.  S.  Peck,  the 
district  forester  at  Denver.  Mr.  F.  E.  Bonner,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  charge  of  road  construction,  visited  the  park  in  July.  Much  road  work 
directly  beneficial  to  park  travel  was  accomplished  this  year  in  adjacent  forests.  This 
will  be  described  elsewhere. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. — Supt.  Grater,  of  the  Leadville,  Colo.,  hatchery  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  was  in  charge  of  the  park  hatchery  on  Lake  Yellowstone  this 
year.  The  season  was  entirely  successful,  although  many  disappointments  were  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  fish  collecting  work  started.  The  results  of  collecting  and 
hatchery  activities  are  set  forth  under  the  headings  dealing  with  fish  and  fishing.  The 
National.  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Fisheries  cooperated  in  building  a  cabin  at  Fish 
Lake  for  use  in  fish  collecting  work.  The  building  is  14  feet  by  24  feet,  and  was  con- 
structed of  logs.  It  is  hoped  that  early  next  season  a  small  hatchery  can  be  built  on 
Fish  Lake,  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  region  that  is  full  of  trout  streams  constantly 
needing  restocking. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

Public  HeaWi  Service. — The  work  of  this  bureau  will  be  described  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  Its  activities  have  been  very  ifar  reaching  in  results,  and  too  much  credit  can 
not  be  given  to  its  officials  for  the  service  rendered  to  the  park,  its  residents,  its  utilities. 
and  above  all  its  visitors.  Associate  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  work,  and  Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer  A.  P.  Miller  has  been  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  season,  planning  sewer  systems,  making  analyses  of  waters  from  streams 
and  springs,  inspecting  dairies,  kitchens,  and  privies,  assisting  in  location  of  automobile 
camps,  etc. 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Service. — Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  this  bureau  made 
arrests  of  notorious  characters  in  Gardiner  and  West  Yellowstone  who  were  engaging 
In  the  liquor  traffic,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  park  gateway  towns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  drastic  action  may  be 
taken  to  this  end  before  and  during  the  next  season. 

Railroads  and  Highways  to  the  Park  G.\teways. 

As  no  new  gateways  to  the  park  were  opened  this  year,  the  bulk  of  the  travel  to  the 
park  entered  and  departed  via  the  four  main  entrances,  three  of  which,  the  north,  east, 
and  west,  have  train  service. 

northern   gateway. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  reaches  the  northern,  or  Gardiner,  gateway.  Recently 
this  entrance  has  come  to  be  called  the  Livingston-Gardiner  gateway  because  the  thriving 
city  of  Livingston  is  the  point  at  which  the  park  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
joins  the  main  line,  and  where  the  north  approach  road  to  the  park  leaves  the  Yellow- 
stone Trail  and  the  National  Parks  Highway,  two  great  transcontinental  automobile 
routes.     The   north   entrance   is    54    miles   from   Livingston. 

During  the  season  of  1921  two  trains  a  day  were  operated  over  the  park'  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  from  Livingston  to  Gardiner,  the  morning  train  arriving  at  Gar- 
diner at  11.25.  and  departing  at  11.45,  and  the  evening  train  arriving  at  5.30  and  de- 
parting at  7.30.  The  incoming  morning  train  and  the  outgoing  evening  train  carried 
Pullman  sleepers  for  eastern  and  western  points,  which  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  were 
switched  from  i'nd  to  main  line  trains. 

The  Yellowstone  Trail  and  the  National  Parks  Highv/ay  were  in  very  good  condition 
after  the  damage  done  to  them  by  late  rains  had  been  repaired. 

The  automobile  road  between  Livingston  and  Gardiner  was  in  unusually  poor  condi- 
tion this  year,  probably  on  account  of  late  spring  rains,  which  softened  the  road  and 
made  excessive  rutting  possible.  This  observation  does  not  apply  to  a  stretch  of  the 
highway  four  or  five  miles  in  length  immediately  south  of  Livingston,  which  was  very 
heavily  graveled  last  fall  and  spring.  It  should  be  noted  too  that  Park  County,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Federal  Government,  built  a  beautiful  new  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Yellowstone  River  at  the  site  of  the  Carter  Bridge. 

The  people  of  Park  County  feel  that  the  National  Government  should  take  over  the 
upkeep  of  at  least  half  of  this  north  approach  road,  because  the  road  is  used  almost 
entirely  by  tourist.s  en  route  to  or  from  Yellowstone  Park,  and  because  the  county  is 
too  poor  to  properly  maintain  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  county  is  heavily  burdened  with 
road  niaint(-nance  work,  due  to  its  great  size,  small  population,  and  small  amount 
of  taxable  property,  most  of  the  land  in  the  county  belonging  to  the  Fedonl  Govern- 
ment.     As  thr  National   Park   Service  now  maintains  the  east  approach  road   to   a   point 
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28  miles  outside  the  park  line,  and  30  miles  of  the  south  approach  road,  it  seems  that 
the  north  approach  highway,  or  half  of  it  at  least,  should  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system,  and  I  hope  that  some  way  can  be  found  to  assist  this  county  to  this 
extent. 

EASTBRN  GATEWAY. 

Cody,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
is  the  eastern  gateway  city,  and  is  55  miles  from  the  park  line.  During  the  past  season 
the  Burlington  operated  two  trains  carrying  Pullman  cars  and  one  local  train  of  day 
coaches  to  and  from  Cody.  The  trains  with  through  cars  arrived  in  Cody  at  6  a.  m.  and 
12.01  p.  m.,  and  departed  from  that  point  at  8.20  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  The  local  train 
with  day  coaches  arrived  in  Cody  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  departed  at  2  p.  m.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  of  the  Cody  gateway  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  carried  a 
through  sleeper  from  St.  Paul  destined  for  Cody  and  rendered  the  same  service  in  the 
reverse  direction.  This  car  was  switched  to  and  from  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Billings. 
All  travel  to  and  from  southern  Wyoming  and  Colorado  points  changed  cars  at  Frannie, 
Wyo.,  which  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  between  Billings  and  Denver. 

The  automobile  road  from  Cody  to  the  park  was  in  excellent  condition  all  summer. 
In  the  box  canyon  of  the  Shoshone  River  near  the  great  Shoshone  Dam,  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  built  new  parapets  for  the  better  protection  of  travelers  on  the  highway. 
Roads  approaching  Cody  from  the  north,  south,  and  east,  were  generally  in  good  con- 
dition, and  many  favorable  comments  were  heard  from  motorists  using  these  roads. 
The  Black  and  Yellow  Trail,  the  scenic  transcontinental  road  traversing  South  Dakota, 
the  Black  Hills,  and  the  Big  Horns,  was  not  entirely  completed,  the  section  between 
Buffalo  and  Tensleep  being  under  construction  and  not  satisfactory  for  travel.  This 
road  will  be  finished  soon. 

The  Yellowstone  Highway,  leading  to  Cody  from  Cheyenne  via  Douglas,  Casper,  and 
Thermopolis,  was  in  good  condition  throughout  its  entire  length  except  at  the  pass 
above  Shoshoni,  where  it  was  very  rough  and  dusty.  Plans  are  being  developed  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  Wind  or  Big  Horn  Canyon,  and  as  soon  as 
money  is  available,  work  will  be  commenced. 

The  Custer  Battlefield  Highway,  leading  from  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha  to  Glacier 
National  Park,  via  the  Black  Hills,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Custer  Battlefield,  etc.,  joins 
the  Yellowstone  Trail  and  National  Parks  Highway  at  Billings,  from  which  point 
travelers  may  enter  Yellowstone  at  the  north  or  east  gateways.  Many  people  used  the 
Custer  Battlefield  Highway  this  year.  On  June  25,  1921,  the  forty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Custer  Massacre  was  observed  by  appropriate  ceremonies  at  Hardin,  near  the 
Custer  Battlefield. 

WESTERN   GATEWAY. 

The  west  gateway  town  is  West  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  and  is  situated  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway.  The  railroad  runs  due  south  from  this  point,  but 
automobile  roads  diverge  in  all  directions  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  During  the  past 
season  the  Oregon  Short  Line  operated  its  Yellowstone  specials  in  both  directions 
between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  West  Yellowstone  every  night.  The  first  train  out 
of  Salt  Lake  City  left  on  the  night  of  June  18,  and  the  last  train  reached  that  point  on 
the  morning  of  September  21.  The  Yellowstone  special  left  Salt  Lake  City  at  8  p.  m. 
and  arrived  at  the  park  line  at  7.30  a.  m.  Returning,  the  train  departed  from  West 
Yellowstone  at  7  p.  m.  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City  at  7.30  a.  m.  The  Yellowstone  spe- 
cial was  a  solid  Pullman  train. 

Automobile  roads  approaching  the  west  entrance  were  not  in  as  good  condition  this 
year  as  last.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  road  between  Ashton,  Idaho,  and  West 
Yellowstone,  which  was  almost  impassable  early  in  the  season  on  account  of  mud  and 
exceedingly  disagreeable  for  travel  later  due  to  excessive  rutting  and  impalpable  dust. 
However,  this  road  is  under  reconstruction  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000,  and  when  this 
work  is  completed  the  road  will  be  good  in  every  respect.  Between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ashton  the  highways  were  in  excellent  shape  this  year. 

The  road  leading  west  from  West  Yellowstone  through  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ruby  Valley  via  Virginia  City  was  in  better  condition  this  year  than  last  during  part 
of  the  season  and  worse  part  of  the  season.  This  road  is  known  as  the  Vigilante  Trail. 
It  was  re-marked  this  year,  and  is  a  very  interesting  route.  The  Madison  River  Road 
was  in  good  condition  all  summer,  and  many  travelers  thought  it  was  in  unusually  fine 
shape,  while  others  thought  it  was  not  as  good  as  last  year..  The  Gallatin  River  Road 
was  under  construction  this  year  and  did  not  sustain  much  travel. 

SOUTHERN    GATEWAY. 

There  was  no  train  service  to  the  southern  entrance,  the  nearest  railroad  stations  being 
Ashton,  Idaho,  about  50  miles  distant,  reached  by  a  terrible  road,  and  Victor,  Idaho, 
about  75  miles  distant,  reached  via  circuitous  route  around  and  through  the  Tetons. 
However,  much  fine  work  was  done  in  improving  approach  roads  to  the  southern  entrance 
and  in  developing  automobile  travel  via  that  gateway. 

The  road  from  Idaho  points  leading  into  the  Jackson  Hole  via  Teton  Pass  was  in  good 
condition  all  season.  Likewise  the  roads  up  the  valley  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Hole  were  better  than  last  year.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Snake  at  Jackson  has  been 
under  construction  this  summer  and  will  be  ready  for  use  next  year,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  ferry.  The  Forest  Service  built  a  new  road  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jackson 
Lake  Dam  to  a  point  near  Jenny  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  This  work  was 
carried  on  all  summer.  The  new  road  is  built  on  an  excellent  grade,  is  wide  and  safe 
in  every  respect.  As  it  runs  through  territory  covered  with  glacial  drift  from  the 
Tetons,  it  has  a  natural  gravel  surface. 

The  new  road  to  the  park  region  from  Lander  attracted  considerable  attention  this 
year.  In  July  a  contract  was  let  for  the  conpletion  of  this  road  from  Brooks  Lake  at 
the  head  of  the  Wind  River  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  at 
Dick  Turpin  Meadows,  and  early  in  August  construction  crews  began  opei'ations.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  highway  willbe  entirely  completed  before  the  end  of  next  summer, 
but  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1923.  Meantime,  the  old  road,  which  was  built  under 
the  supervision  of  the  park  engineer  officer  in  1898  and  1901,  will  be  kept  passable  for 
traffic.    The  routes  of  both  the  old  and  new  roads  up  the  Wind  and  across  Twogwotee  Pass 
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are  very  scenic  and  are  bound  to  be  popular  with  the  traveling  public.  The  road  was 
marked  this  year  all  the  way  from  Denver  to  the  park  line.  It  is  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Highway.  On  August  21  it  was  dedicated  with  interesting  ceremonies  in 
Twogwotee  Pass,  the  governor  of  Wyoming,  United  States  Senator  Kendrick,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  of  the  State  participating. 

Another  very  important  scenic  road  that  has  been  under  construction  for  several  years 
is  the  Hoback  Canyon  Road  leading  into  the  southern  end  of  the  Jackson  Hole.  This 
was  completed  this  year  by  the  erection  of  two  important  bridges.  This  highway  was 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  this  year,  but  it  was  necessary  to  pay  $5  per  car  to  have 
automobiles  pulled  across  the  two  fords  with  horses.  I  have  never  traversed  this  road 
but  hope  to  make  the  trip  next  year,  as  it  opens  up  a  very  scenic  region  and  will  here- 
after be  an  important  approach  road  to  the  park.  It  joins  the  Lincoln  Highway  at 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

NORTHWESTERN   GATEWAY. 

The  road  leading  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  park  was 
not  used  by  many  people  this  year  because  it  was  still  under  reconstruction.  The  work 
Is  being  done  under  a  Federal-aid  project,  most  of  the  money  being  furnished  by  the 
Forest  Service.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  outside  the  park  will  be  finished  early  next 
season.  When  completed,  this  new  approach  road  will  be  one  of  the  most  scenic  in  this 
western  country,  and  will  receive  heavy  patronage.  Anticipating  the  early  completion 
of  this  highway,  we  began  the  improvement  of  our  section  of  the  road  in  the  park, 
repairing  old  bridges  and  culverts,  doing  grader  work,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  in  such  condition  as  to  admit  of  larger  appropriations  for  the  park,  our 
section  of  the  Gallatin  Road  should  be  largely  rebuilt. 

NORTHEASTERN    GATEWAY. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  on  construction  of  roads  to  Cooke  City,  which  is  located 
just  outside  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  except  that  work  has  been  continued  on 
the  road  from  Red  Lodge  and  Bearcreek,  and  the  highway  is  now  completed  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Maurice.  I  was  recently  advised  by  Senator  J.  C.  F.  Siegfriedt,  the 
leader  of  the  movement  to  build  this  road,  that  considering  the  old  highways  available, 
only  about  11  miles  of  the  road  remain  to  be  constructed,  and  that  a  maximum  sum  of 
$200,000  will  finish  the  project  and  open  the  new  gateway  to  the  park. 

PUBLICITY. 

As  tables  of  statistics,  soon  to  follow,  will  indicate,  the  season  just  closed  saw  more 
visitors  enjoying  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  than  ever  before.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  this  park  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  sparsely  set- 
tled States,  far  distant  from  any  large  cities,  and  when  further  thought  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  a  year  of  grievous  depression  in  all  lines  of  business  enterprise, 
it  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  the  park  should  have  had  the  patronage  it  enjoyed. 
It  would  have  caused  us  no  surprise  or  disappointment  had  travel  this  year  fallen  below 
that  of  last  season.  As  we  actually  had  an  increase  In  the  number  of  visitors,  natu- 
rally we  are  greatly  pleased.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  thrilling  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
one  gains  from  considering  the  evidence  that  our  visitors  have  come  from  all  over  this 
Nation,  that  the  park  travel  has  been  national  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  this 
park  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  best-known  park  of  the  system. 

In  giving  credit  for  the  increase  in  travel  that  the  park  has  enjoyed  this  year  we 
must  first  mention  the  three  great  transcontinental  railroads  that  extensively  adver- 
tised the  park  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer.  These  railroads — the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington  Route — placed  very  attractive  advertise- 
ments in  all  of  the  important  magazines  of  the  country  and  their  newspaper  publicity 
was  nation-wide  in  scope.  They  also  issued  booklets  on  the  park  that  for  beauty  of 
design,  arrangement,  and  printing  excel  anything  ever  issued  in  the  way  of  railroad  lit- 
erature. It  is  a  regrettable  thing  that  this  wonderful  educational  campaign  did  not 
result  in  increasing  the  rail  travel  to  the  park  over  that  of  last  year,  but,  as  one  promi- 
nent railroad  official  has  stated,  the  automobile  travel  is  a  very  gratifying  result  of  the 
railroads'  effort  to  stimulate  tourist  use  of  the  park.  Undoubtedly,  the  railroad  pub- 
licity, which  this  year  usually  contained  maps  visualizing  the  Yellowstone  tour,  helped 
materially  in  developing  motor  travel. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  great  activity  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  big  highway 
associations,  such  as  the  Yellowstone  Trail,  the  National  Parks  Highway  Association,  the 
Park-to-Park  Highway  Association,  the  Yellowstone  Highway  Association,  the  Custer  Battle- 
field Highway,  the  Glacier-Yellowstone  Bee  Line  Highway  Association,  the  Geysers  to 
Glaciers  Trail  Organization,  etc.,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion of  Wyoming,  had  important  effects  in  stimulating  travel. 

Of  course,  the  National  Park  Service  itself,  by  its  dissemination  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  booklets,  maps,  etc.,  carried  the  message  of  the  parks,  including  the  Yellowstone, 
into  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  Nation. 

Travet.  in  1921. 

The  following  tables  give  most  interesting  analyses  of  the  season's  travel.  Eighty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  visitors  entered  the  park  this  year  as  against  79,777 
last  year,  a  small  increase,  o/  course,  but  a  very  gratifying  one  considering  busines.'^ 
conditions. 

There  was  decrease  in  rail  travel  this  year  of  5,817  under  last  year.  The  western  en- 
trance shows  a  decrease  of  2,687  visitors  by  rail,  the  northern  entrance  3,063,  and  the 
eastern  gateway  shows  a  decrease  of  67.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  large 
increase  in  automobile  travel  at  all  entrances.  The  northern  entrance  gained  3,272 
motorists  over  last  year,  the  western  1,977,  the  eastern  2,121,  and  the  southern  321. 

The  western  gateway  again  stands  in  the  lead  as  regards  rail  travel,  while  the  eastern 
or  Cody  gateway  excels  in  motor  traffic.  The  northern  entrance  takes  second  place  in 
both  rail  and  auto  travel. 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  single  day  in  the  history  of  the 
park  was  1,659  on  August  8.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figure  of  last  year — 1,498  on 
August  2,   1920,  and   1,255  on  August  5,  1919.     The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on 
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August  9,  when  607  arrived  at  the  three  railroad  gateways.  Compare  with  665  pas- 
sengers on  August  10,  1920.  The  heaviest  rail  travel  arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was 
311  at  West  Yellowstone  on  August  9.  Compare  with  381  at  West  Yellowstone  on 
August  3,  1920.  The  heaviest  motor  travel  at  the  park  gateways  on  one  day  was  308 
automobiles,  carrying  1,175  people,  on  August  8.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  273  auto- 
mobiles, carrying  947  passengers,  on  August  9,  1920.  The  eastern  or  Cody  entrance 
enjoyed  the  heaviest  motor  travel  for  a  single  day,  when  on  August  5,  115  cars,  carrying 
404  people,  entered.  Compare  this  with  the  record  travel  at  the  Cody  gateway  last 
year,  when  on  August  4,  1920,  122  cars,  with  430  people,  entered. 

In  studying  the  tables  below  please  especially  note  the  national  character  of  our  travel, 
the  large  numbers  of  people  that  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

TOTAL  SEASON   TRAVEL  BY  ENTRANCES,   1921  AND   1920. 


Entrance. 

Private  transporta- 
tion. 

By  rail. 

Total 
visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors.i 

North 

1921. 

5,096 
4,486 
5,138 
1,015 

18,726 
17,085 
17,7.56 
3,615 

7,595 
12,708 
4,166 

26,321 

29,793 

21,922 

3,615 

West 

East                              

South - - -  - 

Total 

15, 736 

57,182 

24,469 

2  81,651 

1920. 

North                .  .  . 

1 

4,236         15,454 

4,045         15,108 

4,424         15,635 

881           3,294 

10,658 
15,395 
4,233 

26, 112 
30,503 
19  868 

West 

East      

South - 

3,294 

Total 

13  586         4Q  4.Q1 

30,286 

379.777 

' 

1  Includes  motorists,  winter  entrants,  saddle-horse  parties,  and  miscellaneous. 
»  Includes  76  motorcycles,  carrying  123  passengers. 
'  Includes  84  motorcycles,  carrying  116  passengers. 

ANALYSES  OF  1921  TRAVEL. 

Travel  by  different  entrances. 

From  the  north,  via  Gardiner,  Mont 26, 321 

From  the  west,  via  "W  est  Yellowstone,  Mont 29, 793 

From  the  east,  via  Cody,  Wj'^o 21, 922 

From  the  south,  via  Moran,  Wyo 3, 615 

Total 81, 651 

Travel  by  variovs  conveyances. 

With  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co 24, 469 

With  automobiles,  paid  and  complimentarj"^ 51, 146 

With  automobiles,  second  trip 2, 694 

With  automobiles  out  of  season 784 

With  motorcycles 123 

"With  miscellaneous  facilities 2, 439 

Total 81, 651 

Rail  travel  (transportation  company)  by  entrances. 

Passengers. 

N  orth : 7, 595 

West 12, 708 

East , 4,166 

Total 24,469 

Travel  in  private  conveyances  by  entrances — Automobile  travel. 


• 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motorists. 

North 

4,854 
4,451 
5,109 
1,015 
231 

16,590 
16, 202 

West..     . 

East 

17,  496 
3  552 

South. 

Oi]t  of  season  travel  (north  and  west  entrances) 

784 

Total 

15,660 

.54, 624 
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Motorcycle  travel  by  entrances. 
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Motor- 
cj'cles. 


North. 
West.. 
East . . 
South. 


Toiu-ists 


Total. 


23 

36 

23 

36 

29 

49 

1 

2 

76 

123 

Miscellaneous  by  entrances  {walking,  bicycles,  saddle  horses,  etc.). 
Tourists. 


North. 
West.. 
East . . 
South. 


1,316 

847 

211 

61 


Total 2,435 

Grand  total,  all  visitors 81,65 1 

Automobiles  by  entrance  and  exit  gateway sA 


Entrance  gateway. 

Exit  gateway. 

Unclassi- 
fied. 

Total 
cars  en- 

North. 

V,'est. 

East. 

South. 

tering 
park. 

North 

1,883 

1,059 

1,685 

126 

1,264 
1,801 
1,424 

426 

1,538 
838 

1,216 
261 

129 
567 
573 
106 

40 
186 
211 

4,854 
4,451 
5, 109 
1  015 

West. 

East 

South. 

Total  cars  leaving  park 

4,753 

4,915 

3,853 

1,375 

533 

15,429 

Out-of-season  cars  unclassified 

231 

Motorcycles  unclassified. . 

76 

Grand  total  all  cars  and  motorcycles. 

15,736 

■   ■       ■   I       •          ' 

I  Passengers  are  not  counted  as  cars  are  checked  out,  but  the  approximate  number  of  people  using  cars 
can  be  o'Hained  by  multiplying  number  of  cars  by  3.479,  the  average  number  of  people  entering  the  park 
in  each  automobile. 

Rail  travel  by  entrance  and  exit  gateways. 


Exit  gateway. 

Unclassi- 
fied. 

Total 
passen- 

Entrance gateway. 

North.  . 

West. 

East. 

South. 

gers  en- 
tering 
park. 

North 

4,476 

1 .  341 

1,750 
1,225 

1,778 

28 

7,595 
12,708 
4, 166 

West..  . 

964  i      10,519 
1,053  j        1,335 

Kast 

Total  passengers  leaving  park 

6,493          13.195 

4,753 

28 

24, 469 
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Statement  showing  automobile  travel  by  States,  season  of  1921. 


North. 

West. 

East. 

South. 

Total. 

Name  of  State. 

Cars. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Cars. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Cars. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Cars. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Cars. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Alabama 

1 

6 

33 

137 

387 

10 

1 

10 

27 

3 

37 

240 

99 

322 

298 

11 

8 

3 

16 

118 

397 

1,308 

34 

4 

36 

85 

11 

1,56 

800 

326 

1,218 

1,024 

40 

35 

2 

4 

2 

36 

64 

6 

13 

4 

101 

210 

3 
44 

40 

1,108 

609 

18 

3 

14 

48 

7 

1,284 

459 

183 

527 

429 

18 

14 

iJ 

46 

224 

295 

2 

303 

2,892 

515 

38 

3 

.50 

21 

178 

5 

259 

290 

277 

361 

107 

8 

■• 

283 
1,047 

i 

9 

Arizona. 

10 

1 

401 

56 

3 

2 

1 

18 

4 

72 

170 

57 

140 

45 

5 

2 

\ 

11 

78 

179 

1 

48 

1,748 

54 

7 

36 

7 

1,267 

185 

I 

6 

57 

11 

255 

520 

195 

485 

157 

15 

8 

5 

9 

28 

258 

642 

3 

.       164 

6,199 

178 

14 

24 

4 

534 

102 

5 

74 

14 

1,613 

316 

17 

139 

Arkansas 

143 

California 

3,378 
2,019 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

58 

Delaware 

9 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

2 
3 

7 
12 

1 

2 

51 
154 

Georda 

1 

22 

Idaho . 

957 
43 
21 
53 
76 
2 
3 

3,736 

146 

70 

176 

266 

6 

13 

218 
6 
6 
12 
10 

861 
20 
20 
42 
30 

.5,008 
1,486 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

611 

Iowa 

1,921 

Kansas 

1,477 

Kentucky 

61 

Louisiana . . 

1 

3 

59 

Maine 

5 

Maryland . . . 

1 

5 

25 

19 

2 
12 
71 
59 

6 

29 

118 

97 

1 

199 

410 

396 

8 

3 

28 

9 

110 

2 

68 

157 

188 

27 

61 

4 

16 

93 

387 

313 

3 

674 

1,430 

1,377 

26 

5 

93 

36 

350 

6 

243 

510 

635 

81 

191 

15 

27 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

i 

3 

1 
15 

134 
731 

Minnesota  . 

1,014 

Mississippi 

6 

Missouri 

41 
726 



149 

2,692 

158 

64 

15 

8 
16 

1 

43 

25 

59 

4 

1,030 

Montana 

10,346 

Nebraska     . 

1,772 

Nevada 

108 

New  Hampshire 

5 

New  Jersey 

14 

3 

48 

1 

173 

104 

33 

155 

26 

4 

2 

124 

45 

12 

163 

5 

596 

360 

130 

556 

84 

10 

6 

409 

7 

8 

18 

2 

18 

24 

33 

166 

16 

27 

25 

53 

8 

62 

75 

123 

551 

54 

1 

1 
2 

6 
4 

7 

171 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

77 
573 

North  Carolina. .     . . 

19 

North  Dakota 

901 

Ohio 

5 
23 
13 

4 

19 
78 
36 
13 

964 

Oklahoma     . 

966 

Oregon 

1,224 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 

342 
25 

South  Carolina 

6 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

8 

3 

37 

831 

28 

16 

121 

3,406 

91 

5 

196 

29 
2 

12 

77 

274 
17 

629 

100 

5 

44 

280 

2 

7 

718 
33 

Texas . 

35 
19 

115 

77 

15 
168 

46 
628 

911 

Utah 

4,211 

Vermont 

5 

Virginia 

7 
455 

23 
1,525 

2 
251 

10 
825 

77 

Washin£;ton... 

14 

45 

2,675 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

146 
67 

494 

218 

15 

82 

1 

13 

55 

281 

2 

89 
909 

306 
3,219 

3 
172 

6 

589 

■•■•253" 
1,230 

1 
SO 

86i 

4,307 

2 

Canada 

53 

188 

14 

60 

295 

Total 

Cars  and  motorists  en 

4,586 
tering  si 

15, 732 
ip.nnd  tri 

4, 252 
p  unci  as 

15,442 
silied  by 

4,975 
States.. 

17,029 

829 

2,943 

14,642 

787 
231 
76 

51,146 
2,694 

Pre-season  cars  and  n 

lotorists  unclassi 
Qngers  unclassifie 

cars  and  visitors 

fied  by  S 
d  by  Sta 

tates . . . 

784 

Motorcycles  and  pass 

tes 

123 

classiflec 



Grand  total  all 

classified  and  un 

15,736' 

54, 747 
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Tourut.s  reacMng  park  gatetoays  by  rail  and  accommodated  at  Hotels  and  camps- 
Classified  by  States. 


States  and  countries. 

North  entrance. 

West  entrance. 

East  entrance. 

Total. 

Grand 

Hotels. 

Camps. 

Hotels. 

Camps. 

Hotels. 

Camps. 

Hotels. 

Camps. 

total. 

AlfthftTTlft.      , 

14 

1 

3 

8 

178 

12 

31 

5 

41 

10 

7 

30 

17 

11 

8 
1 
4 
4 
27 
94 
3 

io' 

10 
4 

55 

1 

3 

34 

636 

119 

78 

26 

96 

32 

45 

8 

68 

1,180 

194 

233 

103 

83 

93 

4 

108 

169 

173 

343 

22 

571 

127 

159 

4 

11 

249 

5 

1,041 

31 

32 

637 

94 

96 

670 

1 

21 

16 

24 

71 

199 

152 

4 

67 

141 

60 

235 

63 

2 

27 

32 
1 

19 

39 
581 
185 

36 
7 

64 

33 

51 
5 
135 
1,220 
329 
439 
300 

77 

48 
8 

57 
112 
194 
368 

36 
552 
302 
319 
9 

15 

110 

5 

472 

26 
116 
493 

92 
141 
437 

12 

22 

57 

55 

284 

265 

19 

64 

252 

41 

321 

HI 

31' 

1 

5' 

3 

2 

2 

i- 

87 

Alaska 

2 

Arizona .  .. 

4 

17 

151 

21 

17 

2 

25 

5 

4 

5 

25 

428 

148 

158 

50 

26 

4 

3 

22 

49 

103 

290 

8 

134 

246 

55 

3 

3 

42 

""i59" 

86 

187 

19 

77 

146 

26" 

434 
30 
38 
19 
49 
22 
44 

11 

18 
403 
70 
16 
5 
29 
18 
43 

6' 

24 

77 
9 
2 
6 

■ i' 

22 

Arkansas 

73 

California 

1,217 

Colorado... 

304 

Connecticut 

114 

Delaware.  ..           ... 

33 

District  of  Columbia 

160 

Florida 

65 

Georgia 

96 

Hawaii 

8 
21 
409 
109 
87 
26 
35 
15 

13 

Idaho 

45 

420 

66 

77 

37 

39 

63 

2 

76 

55 

65 

13 

5 

220 

3 

76 

4 

8' 

101 

2 

490 

18 

2 

294 

27 

31 

315 

169 

393 

100 

146 

145 

31 

37 

2 

34 

49 

56 

29 

13 

214 

14 

128 

6 

12 

42 

4 

234 

16 

3 

187 

34 

58 

219 

2 

351 

19 

69 

40 

9 
15 

2 

6 
19 
12 
45 

9 

160 

13 

53 

1 

399 

81 

135 

105 

20 

7 

3 

1 

14 

35 

49 

15 

204 

42 

136 

203 

Illinois.... 

2,400 

Indiana 

523 

Iowa .  .. 

672 

403 

Kentucky 

160 

Louisiana 

141 

Maine 

12 

Maryland 

26 
95 
96 
285 
8 
191 
111 
30 

165 

Massachusetts 

281 

Michigan 

367 

Minnesota.. 

711 

Mississippi 

58 

Missouri 

1,123 

Montana 

429 

Nebraska 

478 

Nevada.-.. 

13 

New  Hampshire 

3 

120 

3 

426 

7 

30 

253 

24 

64 

260 

1 

7 

7 

15 

27 

43 

7 

1 

17 

122 

20 

160 

27 

2 

19 

26 

New  Jersey. . . 

28 

125 
6 

96" 

43 

1 
95 

26 
1 

79 
9 

27 
119 

39 
6 

72 

359 

New  Mexico 

10 

New  York 

1,513 

North  Carolina 

57 

North  Dakota 

148 

Ohio 

1,130 

Oklahoma 

186 

Oregon 

237 

Pennsylvania 

1,107 

Philippine  Islands 

1 

Rhode  Island.. 

4 

8 

26 

19 

32 

3 

7 

21 

202 

18 

222 

10 

14 

8 

8 

29 

102 

144 

3 

46 

15 

~  24 

1 

7 

13 

12 

32 

131 

261 

10 

30 

39 

15 

69 

2 

i" 

1 

15 
54 

1 

4 

4 
16 
30 
31 

1 

1 

19 

4 

121 

1 

2 

13 

11 

8 

30 

99 

33 

South  Carolina 

38 

South  Dakota...     . 

81 

Tennessee 

Texas 

126 

483 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

417 
23 
131 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

393 
101 

Wisconsin 

556 

Wyoming 

174 

Australia 

2 

Canada. 

16 

8 

7 

8 

58 

China 

1 

Cuba 

1 

1 

12 

1 
1 
12 

1 

Denmark 

1 

England 

3 
3 
2 

2 

17 

France 

3 

Ireland 

2 

Japan 

6 

1 
4 

1 

6 
1 
4 
1 

6 

Russia 

1 

Scotland 

1 

1 

1 

6 

South  Africa 

1 

1 

South  America 

4 

4 



Total 

3,546 
'391 

3,327 
'331 

3,691 
4,233 

3,580 
1,204 

1,505 
304 

2,109 

248 

8,742 
4,928 

9,016 

1,783 

17,758 
6,711 

Unclassified . . . 

Grand  total 

3,937 

3,658 

7,924 

4,784 

1,809 

2,357 

13,670 

10,799 

24,469 
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Trail  Trips. 

It  is  with  the  sreatest  pleasure  that  we  record  above  another  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
trails  of  the  park.  More  and  more  the  park  visitors  are  coming  to  realize  that  Yellow- 
stone Park,  in  addition  to  its  unusual  natural  phenomena,  is  a  park  of  transcendent 
beauty,  and  that  its  trails  are  even  more  attractive  than  those  of  other  mountain  regions 
because  of  the  abundance  of  wild  life  to  be  observed,  not  to  mention  the  wildness  of  the 
country  they  traverse,  and  the  scenic  character  of  its  mountains,  canyons,  and  forests. 

Accommodations. 

As  will  be  noted  by  the  travel  tables  above,  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  visitors  to  the  park  came  in  private  automobiles,  the  proportion  of  this  class 
to  the  total  travel  showing  a  slight  increase  over  last  year.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  these  who  carried  their  own  camping  equipment,  but  probably  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  so  equipped,  the  balance  depending  upon  hotels  and  permanent  camps 
for  their  accommodations.  All  who  came  by  rail  were  accommodated  at  hotels  and  per- 
manent camps,  and  many  of  those  who  were  equipped  for  camping  took  occasional  meals 
and  lodgings. 

All  public  utilities  rendered  service  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  number  of  complaints 
received  was  astonishingly  few. 

Service  to  the  Public. 

HOTELS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  operated  four  hotels  during  the  tourist  season — at  Mam- 
moth, Old  Faithful,  Lake  Outlet,  and  Canyon.  Excellent  service  was  rendered  and  but 
few  complaints  were  received. 

Several  important  improvements  were  made  by  the  hotel  company  during  the  year.  A 
new  dormitory  for  men  was  constructed  in  connection  Avith  tbe  Canyon  Hotel  during  July 
and  August.  The  rooms  in  the  hotel,  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  employees, 
were  thoroughly  renovated,  furnishing  additional  room  for  guests. 

A  new  art  shop  was  constructed  on  the  porch  of  the  Canyon  Hotel,  off  from  and  con- 
nected with  the  west  side  of  the  beautiful  big  room  known  as  the  "  Lounge." 

At  Mammoth,  the  old  Cottage  Hotel  was  thoroughly  renovated  throughout ;  floors  and 
plastering  were  all  taken  out  and  replaced  with  new,  and  this  building  placed  in  excellent 
condition  for  use  as  a  dormitory  for  male  employees. 

A  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  artistic  building  back  of  Mammoth  Hotel  used 
as  a  commissary  storehouse. 

At  Old  Faithful,  a  small  pipe  line  was  run,  tapping  the  Government  main,  supplying  a 
better  quality  of  drinking  water  for  use  in  the  hotel. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  dining  room  at  Old  Faithful  was  begun  about  September  1, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  time  for  next  season's  use.  This  addition 
will  be  50  by  51  feet,  practically  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  dining  room. 

The  hotel  company  cultivated  the  garden  plot  on  the  Gardiner  River  as  usual,  supplying 
fresh  vegetables  for  all  the  hotels  in  the  park. 

A  new  steel  bake  oven  was  purchased  and  installed  in  the  new  bake  shop  at  Old  Faith- 
ful Inn. 

A  small  frame  building  formerly  in  use  in  connection  with  the  transportation  company's 
plant  at  Mammoth  was  moved  to  a  site  in  the  rear  of  Mammoth  Hotel,  repaired,  and  re- 
modeled into  a  suitable  print  shop,  where  a  corps  of  printers  was  employed  during  the 
season  for  handling  the  vast  amount  of  printing  required  by  the  hotel  company. 

PERMANENT    CAMPS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  maintained  four  permanent  camps — at  Canyon,  Old 
Faithful,  Lake,  and  Mammoth — where  tourists  who  bought  the  regular  park  tickets  were 
accommodated.  A  fifth  camp,  located  near  Tower  Falls  and  called  "  Camp  Roosevelt,"  is 
being  developed  as  a  stopping  place  for  those  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  park  indefinitely, 
as  it  is  located  in  a  region  where  there  are  many  interesting  side  trips  for  scenery,  fish- 
ing, etc.,  and  this  camp  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  as  such  a  resort.  It  is  here  that  the 
educational  features  of  the  park  are  being  developed  more  than  at  any  other  point.  Since 
the  close  of  last  season  the  camps  company  has  added  a  new  unit  to  this  camp,  consisting 
of  a  log  council  house,  in  size  24  by  40  feet,  with  stone  fireplace,  eight  tent  houses,  and  a 
concrete  swimming  pool,  20  by  40  feet  in  size,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  8  feet.  This  unit 
is  run  as  a  summer  school  for  boys  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  beginning  .Tuly  1,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Alvin  G.  Whitney,  of  Syracuse  University,  assisted  by  several  able 
counselors. 

Representatives  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Syracuse,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles^  C. 
Adams,  director,  also  worked  at  Camp  Roosevelt  during  the  summer  collecting  scien- 
tific data.  Dr.  Adams  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  Prof.  Richard  ,\nthony  Muttkowski, 
of  th(^  University  of  Idaho,  from  June  18  to  September  9.  Prof.  Muttkowski  is  a 
specialist  on  fish  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of  food 
available  in  trout  streams  to  the  food  eaten  by  trout,  especially  with  reference  to  young 
trout,  and  his  investigations  were  confined  principally  to  streams  within  the  vicinity 
of  Camp  Roosevelt,  namely.  Yellowstone  River,  Tower  Creek,  Lamar  River,  and  Lost 
Creek.  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Warren,  of  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  who  is  a  specialist  on  beaver, 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  interesting  animal.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Spackman,  jr.,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.  ;  Dr.  Gilbert  M.  Smith,  professor  of 
botany.  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  who  made  a  survey  of  plant  food  in  trout  streams 
and  collaborated  with  Prof.  Muttkowski  in  checking  up  results;  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  a 
naturalist  and  authority  on  big-game  animals,  who  since  August  1.3  has  been  making 
detailed  studies  of  big-game  animnls,  including  buffalo,  bear,  moose,  elk,  deer,  and 
antelope.     Mr.  Heller  is  still  in  the  park. 

Other  improvements  by  the  camps  company  were  as  follows  : 

At  Mammoth  Camp  30  additional  new  tent  cottages  were  provided,  arranged  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  camp.  A  new  water  supply  was  provided,  taking  water 
from  one  of  the  Government  reserA'^oirs,  and  the  whole  camp  was  painted  throughout. 
A  new  frame  building.  96  bv  45  feet,  was  constructed  at  Mammoth  Camp  for  use  as  a 
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steam  laundry,  the  rooms  in  the  basement  being  utilized  for  employees.  This  laundry 
Is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  passed  upon  by  an  expert  as  one  of  the  most 
modern  laundries  in  the  United  States.  The  machinery  is  all  up  to  date,  each  unit 
being  run  by  a  separate  electric  motor,  by  current  furnished  from  our  power  plant. 
It  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  handle  all  of  the  work  of  the  camps  company  from  all 
its  permanent  camps. 

This  company  also  installed  a  model  bakery,  provided  with  an  electric  mixer  and 
steel  oven,  in  one  of  the  Government  buildings  at  Mammoth,  which  required  the  services 
of  two  bakers  throughout  the  season  and  furnished  bread  to  all  of  its  camps  through- 
out the  park. 

At  the  Canyon  Camp  a  log  addition  was  made  to  the  main  building,  providing  a  new 
dining  room,  in  size  50  by  100  feet,  with  a  kitchen  adjacent,  55  by  70  feet.  The  addi- 
tion is  provided  with  shingled  roof  and  stone  fireplaces  in  keeping  with  the  main 
building.  This  work  was  commenced  last  fall  and  completed  in  June,  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  tourist  season. 

The  work  of  installing  a  new  sewer  line  and  sedimentation  tank  designed  for  the 
Canyon  Camp  by  Sanitary  Engineer  A.  P.  Miller,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
was  commenced  in  August  and  will  probably  be  completed  before  winter. 

The  water  supply  at  Canyon  Camp  has  heretofore  been  inadequate.  To  remedy  this 
a  survey  was  made  late  last  fall  and  a  new  water  system  has  been  installed.  This 
consists  of  a  pumping  plant  of  a  larger  capacity  than  the  old  one,  taking  water  from 
Yellowstone  River  about  the  same  place  as  heretofore,  below  Upper  Falls,  and  pumping 
it  to  a  tank  located  high  enough  to  give  necessary  pressure. 

A  new  sewer  system,  with  flush  toilets,  was  installed  at  Old  Faithful  Camp,  taking 
the  place  of  the  insanitary  dry  earth  toilets  heretofore  in  use  there.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  provide  a  niimber  of  new  tents  at  this  camp  to  take  care  of  increasing 
crowds. 

Considerable  work  was  done  by  the  camps  company  in  the  way  of  general  cleaning 
up  and  improving  the  appearance  and  sanitary  conditions  in  their  camps  at  all  points. 
This,  with  the  permanent  improvements  mentioned  above,  has.  added  very  greatly  to 
the  general  appearance  and  comfort  of  the  camps.  The  service  has  been  uniformly 
excellent,  complaints  have  been  very  few,  and  many  compliments  were  heard  from 
tourists  during  the  summer  as  to  the  excellent  treatment  received. 

TRANSrORTATION    SERVICE. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  furnished  its  usual  uniformly  first-class 
automobile  passenger  service,  meeting  all  passenger  trains  at  Gardiner  and  West 
Yellowstone,  Mont.,  and  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  also  provided  daily  passenger  service  to  and 
from  all  of  the  main  points  of  interest  throughout  the  park  where  hotels  and  perma- 
nent camps  are  located.  Eight  seven-passenger  White  touring  cars  were  added  to  the 
already  large  fleet  of  cars  owned  and  operated  by  this  company,  making  a  total  of  125 
ten-passenger  and  28  seven-passenger  automobiles  in  service.  A  total  of  24,139  passen- 
gers were  carried.  The  average  length  of  trip  is  202.6  miles,  and  the  standard  rate 
for  these  trips  being  $25  per  passenger,  the  average  rate  per  mile  charged  would  appear 
to  be  about  121  cents.  The  records  of  the  company,  however,  indicate  a  total  number 
of  passenger  miles  traveled  by  its  cars  during  the  season  to  be  6,177,666,  including  dead- 
heads, which  carefully  computed  would  show  a  gross  revenue  of  9.4  cents  per  passenger 
mile  for  service  rendered. 

Only  skilled  drivers  were  employed  and  many  compliments  were  heard  that  they  were 
obliging,  courteous,  and  solicitous  of  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their  passengers.  Acci- 
dents were  infrequent  and  complaints  were  few. 

The  schedules  and  time-tables  for 'these  trips,  which  last  year  were  printed  by  the 
company  and  copies  furnished  to  each  passenger,  were  this  year  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  Manual  for  Railroad  Tourists,  and  it  Avas  a  practice  to  hand 
one  copy  of  this  manual  to  each  tourist  entering  the  park  with  the  transportation  com- 
pany as  the  cars  passed  through  the  entrance  gate.  In  addition  to  the  time-tables,  this 
manual  contained  maps,  reference  to  the  park  regulations,  and  other  brief  information 
of  value  to  tourists  coming  to  the  park  by  rail.  These  schedules  worked  out  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  in  only  one  case  was  it  necessary  to  change  them,  when  it  was  found 
that  table  No.  10  (Grand  Canyon  and  Yellowstone  Lake  to  Cody,  Wyo.)  was  a  trifle  too 
slow,  and  the  necessary  changes  were  authorized. 

So  far  as  the  regular  park  trips  were  concerned,  the  service  of  this  company  was 
excellent,  but  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  season  there  was  not  sufficient  equipment 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  regular  tours  and  leave  enough  cars  for  handling  the  side 
trips,  for  which  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  In  fact,  this  company  has 
never  been  prepared  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  demand  for  side  trips,  of  which 
there  are  many  most  interesting  ones,  and  ti-avelers  have  not  as  a  rule  been  encouraged 
to  make  them  except  early  and  late  in  the  season,  when  travel  is  light  and  equipment 
plentiful.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  business  which  must  be  taken  better  care  of  in  future, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  permit  some  one  who  has  the  equipment  to  do  it. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  completed  a  gas  filling  station,  at  the 
Canyon  Junction,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Whittaker's  general   store. 

A  new  steam  plant  was  completed  at  Mammoth  for  heating  the  big  garage  owned 
by  the  company.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  it  comfortable  for  the  workmen; 
as  it  must  be  used  late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring. 

The  garage  service  furnished  by  this  company  to  private  motorists  was  much  more 
satisfactory  than  heretofore. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SERVICE. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  maintained  general  stores  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  at  the  Lake 
Outlet,  and  also  continued  the  operation  of  his  small  branch  store  at  the  Thumb  of 
Yellowstone  Lake,  where  groceries,  gasoline,  curios,  post  cards,  dry  goods,  and  gen- 
eral supplies  are  sold.  Mr.  Hamilton  completed  his  fine  new  store  building  at  the  Lake 
Outlet  in  time  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  is  now  planning  to 
build  a  substantial  log  cottage  near  it  for  housing  his  employees  at  that  point.  A  sub- 
stantial addition  was  built  to  his  Upper  Geyser  Basin  store,  under  plans  approved 
February  7,  1921.     This  work  is  practically  completed  except  for  a  little  painting,  etc. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  also  constructed  a  substantial  concrete  root  cellar,  in  an  inconspicuous 
place,  near  his  building  at  Old  Faithful.  A  gasoline  filling  station  was  constructed  near 
his  store  at  Lake  Outlet  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haynes,  official  park  photographer,  kept  a  full  line  of  photographic  wares 
for  sale  at  his  picture  shops  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Tower  Falls,  and  at  stands 
in  all  the  hotels  and  permanent  camps.  Under  his  new  contract,  dated  February  26, 
1921,  he  also  kppt  for  sale  a  small  line  of  groceries,  candy,  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,  at  his 
Tower  Falls  store. 

The  post-office  store  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  maintained  by  Mr.  George  Whlttaker, 
postmaster,  as  was  also  his  general  store  at  Canyon  Junction.  He  maintained  an  at- 
tractive lounging  room  for  private  campers  in  his  Canyon  store,  which  was  provided  with 
an  electric  piano  and  room  for  dancing.  This  store  is  located  quite  near  to  the  public 
camp,  and  these  comforts  were  much  appreciated  by  tourists. 

Mr.  Whittaker  built  a  new  power  line  connecting  his  Canyon  store  with  the  Canyon 
Hotel  power  plant  so  that  he  could  utilize  electricity  for  lighting  his  buildings. 

Mesdames  Pryor  and  Trischman  ran  their  curio  shop  and  ice  cream  parlor,  which  Is 
located  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  their  usual  creditable  manner. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Brothers,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  operated  natural  hot-water  baths  at  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  reports  that  a  total  of  10,142  baths 
were  furnished,  of  which  8,602  were  furnished  to  tourists  and  1,540  to  park  employees. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co.  supplied  all  demands  for  motor  boats  and  rowboats 
on  Yellowstone  Lake  for  picnics,  fishing,  excursions,  etc.  However,  this  company  has 
made  no  particular  attempt  for  several  years  to  build  up  the  boat  business  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  encourage  the  patronage  of  the  public.  There  are  excellent  possibilities  in  this 
line  if  greater  interest  were  shown  in  it. 

On  July  1  the  post  office  in  the  park,  known  as  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  automatically 
became  a  second-class  office.  Under  this  designation  the  hours  for  distribution  of  mail 
and  other  service  to  the  public  are  abbreviated  by  law,  and  the  service,  therefore,  is  not 
scr  broad  as  when  this  post  office  was  rated  as  third  class. 

Gasoline  sold  at  last  year's  prices,  namely,  40  cents  per  gallon  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  45  cents  per  gallon  at  other  points  in  the  park  up  to  July  10,  when,  by 
order  to  all  public  utilities,  it  was  reduced  by  5  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  in  proportion 
to  the  prices  charged  for  it  at  points  outside  the  park. 

Ranger  Service. 

The  ranger  organization  consists  of  a  chief  ranger,  3  assistant  chiefs,  and  24  park 
rangers  for  permanent  service,  with  42  temporary  rangers  for  service  during  the  tourist 
season.  The  permanent  organization  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  park,  which 
includes  wild  animals  from  poachers,  natural  objects  of  interest  from  depredations,  the 
forests  from  fires,  keeping  trails  and  snowshoe  cabins  in  repair,  and,  in  general,  serving 
the  visiting  public  and  enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  park.  The  temporary 
force  assists  in  summer  with,  the  special  work  of  checking  the  automobile  tourists, 
patrolling  the  park  highways  mounted  on  motor  cycles,  patrolling  the  forests  for  fires, 
patrolling  formations  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  defaced,  providing  attendants  at 
the  information  bureau,  and  in  guiding  tourist  parties  over  formations. 

Twelve  ranger  stations  are  garrisoned  during  the  winter  and  17  in  summer. 
Twenty-two  snowshoe  cabins,  scattered  at  convenient  intervals  throughout  the  park,  are 
supplied  with  rations,  cooking  utensils,  and  bedding,  for  use  by  rangers  making  winter 
patrols  on  snowshoes. 

Motor-Cycle  Patrolling. 

Five  motor-cycle  rangers  were  on  duty  during  \the  entire  season,  controlling  traffic, 
patrolling  scattering  auto  camps,  and  carrying  mail  and  special  messages.  These  men 
patrolled  more  than  41,000  miles  during  the  season.  Three  of  the  five  men  were  con- 
fined to  their  quarters  during  the  course  of  the  season,  due  to  injuries  received  in  the 
performance  of  their  various  duties.  They  were  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  the  machines  are  getting  old  and  are  in  a  more  or  less  run-down  condition. 

Information  Service. 

The  results  of  the  establishing  of  an  information  office  in  a  small  xoom  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  last  year  proved  the  necessity  for  a  more  complete  and  commodious 
building  for  this  purpose.  The  large  stone  building  adjoining  the  superintendent's 
office,  built  for  and  used  by  the  Army  as  a  bachelor  officers'  quarters,  was  selected  as 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  development  of  a  museum.  During  the 
winter  months  alterations  were  made  to  the  interior  of  the  central  part  of  this  building 
by  removing  partitions  so  as  to  provide  a  single  room  with  about  1,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  with  necessary  toilets  adjoining  it.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  and  other 
woodwork,  were  all  refinished  and  new  modern  electric-light  fixtures  installed.  A  15- 
foot  counter  was  placed  in  one  corner  and  provided  with  a  large  showcase,  where  park 
literature  was  displayed  for  free  distribution  and  sale.  Tables  and  chairs  were  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  pictures,  maps,  weather  and  road  reports,  and  other 
things  of  interest  and  use  to  travelers,  including  a  few  mounted  heads  and  geological 
specimens,  were  placed  on  the  walls.  Neat  signs  were  placed  directing  tourists  to  the 
Information  Office,  and  attendants,  furnished  from  the  ranger  force,  were  constantly  on 
duty  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.     The  results  were  most  gratifying. 

The  following  table  shows  the  accomplishments  of  this  office  during  the  tourist  season 
as  compared  with  1920  : 


Number  of  visitors 

Yellowstone  Park  general  information  circulars  given  out 

Other  free  literature  distributed,  including  circulars  of  other  national  parks 

Maps  of  park  sold  and  money  sent  to  United  States  Geological  Survey 

Pamphlets  sold  and  money  sent  to  superintendent  of  documents,  except  portfolios. 

PortfoUos 

Miscellaneous  literature  sold 


1921 


9,918  24,443 

9,000  I  12,646 

1,500  I  2,500 

248  1  141 

616  2,286 

3P3 

.327 
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MONTHLY    BULLETINS. 

The  call  for  the  monthly  bulletins  on  birds,  animals,  flowers,  and  geotogy,  prepared 
by  Park  Naturalist  Skinner,  increased  enormously.  Each  month  an  average  of  48  sets 
were  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  hotels,  camps,  stores,  and  other  public  places.  A 
total  of  6,886  sets  were  given  out  from  the  information  office  during  the  season  and  a 
mailing  list  started. 

FREE  LECTURES. 

Free  half-hour  talks  were  given  by  Park  Ranger  Mary  A.  Rolfe  daily  at  7.30  p.  m. 
on  the  porch  at  Mammoth  Hotel,  at  8  p.  m.  at  Mammoth  Camp,  and  at  8.30  p.  m..  at 
the  Mammoth  public  automobile  camp.  The  park  naturalist,  also  other  members  of  the 
ranger  force,  occasionally  gave  lectures  when  Miss  Rolfe  was  unable  to  do  so,  or  to 
special  parties  on  special  occasions.  During  the  season  a  total  of  83  lectures  were 
given  at  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  77  at  Mammoth  Camp,  54  at  the  public  automobile  camp, 
and  66  at  various  points.  These  lectures,  which  treated  briefly  of  the  simple  geology 
and  natural  features  of  the  park,  were  popular,  well  attended,  and  brought  much  favor- 
able comment  from  tourists. 

FREE    GUIDE    SERVICE. 

In  order  to  furnish  visitors  with  accurate  information,  to  do  away  with  the  tipping 
practice,  and  thus  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dignity  of  the  park  as  one  of  our 
greatest  national  play  grounds,  guides  v/ere  detailed  from  the  park  ranger  force,  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  to  show  tourists  the  interesting  fea- 
tures. During  the  93  days  of  the  park  tourist  season,  358  parties,  with  9,561  people, 
were  taken  out  by  guides  at  Mammoth,  and  345  trips,  with  22,507  tourists,  were  made 
at  Upper  Basin,  making  a  total  of  703  guide  trips  with  32,068  tourists.  At  Mammoth 
usually  five  trips  per  day  were  made,  the  parties  originating  at  the  hotel  and  at  the 
permanent  camp.  Private  campers  were  invited  to  join  these  parties  by  posting  notices 
and  by  announcing  the  trips  at  the  lectures  which  were  given  at  the  public  camps. 
At  Upper  Basin  four  trips  per  day  were  made,  two  starting  from  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and 
two  from  Old  Faithful  Camp.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  as  travel  became 
lighter,  the  parties  from  the  hotels  and  camps  were  united  and  conducted  over  the 
formation  by  one  guide. 

This  service  was  very  popular  with  the  public  and  brought  many  expressions  of 
praise  from  travelers. 

•INFORMATION    SERVICE    AT    INTERIOR    RANGER    STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  free  guide  service  mentioned,  rangers  at  each  of  the  loop  stations 
furnished  general  information  to  tourists  and  distributed  literature  on  the  park.  Many 
hundreds  of  tourists  were  served  in  this  way. 

Rangers  at  the  four  checking  stations  distributed  more  than  20,000  maps  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  park  to  the  tourists  as  they  registered  at  the  gateways.  The  loop  system 
was  explained  and  tourists  informed  of  the  more  important  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Park  Road  System. 

The  road  system  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  consists  of  278.8  miles  of  well  con- 
structed highways.  This  is  main  system  and  embraces  the  roads  most  generally  used. 
There  are  also  24.75  miles  of  secondary  roads.  By  special  authority  of  Congress,  we 
also  maintain  28  miles  of  the  main  east  approach  road  in  the  Shoshone  National  Forest, 
and  30  miles  of  main  south  approach  road  in  the  Teton  National  Forest,  or,  roughly, 
from  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  to  the  south  line  of 
the  park  via  Moran,  Wyo.,  at  the  outlet  of  Jackson  Lake. 

The  Opening  of  the  Roads. 

While  last  winter  was  normal  in  most  respects,  there  was  considerable  snow  in  the 
park,  and  this  snow  did  not  melt  early  in  the  spring.  The  1st  of  June  found  all  of 
the  passes  and  high  sections  of  the  roads  filled  with  snow.  On  June  1,  in  company 
with  rangers,  I  walked  a  distance  of  7.5  miles  in  crossing  Sylvan  Pass,  and  found  almost 
all  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  approach  road  covered  with  snow,  much  of  it  being  under 
heavy  drifts.  On  June  6,  with  the  engineer  of  the  park,  I  inspected  the  Dunraven  Pass 
road,  and  here  again  had  to  walk  over  a  7-mile  stretch  of  highway,  most  of  which 
was  covered  with  snow,  drifted  in  places  to  12  feet  in  depth. 

Early  in  June  crews  were  sent  into  Sylvan  Pass  and  Dunraven  Pass  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  road.  Plenty  of  T.  N.  T.  had  been  stored  in  the  passes  the  autumn 
before.  With  the  aid  of  this  explosive  and  favorable  weather,  quick  results  were  ob- 
tained. Sylvan  Pass  was  opened  to  travel  on  June  16,  and  Dunraven  on  June  21.  Mount 
Washburn  was  opened  on  the  south  side  on  June  20  and  on  the  north  side  on  the  24th. 
It  was  n6t  necessary  to  shovel  snow  on  the  Continental  Divide  or  on  the  Solfatara 
Plateau  between  Norris  and  the  canyon.  Therefore,  all  of  the  roads  of  the  park  were 
open  and  ready  for  traflSc  when  the  park  opened  for  the  season. 

Road  Maintenance  and  Improvement. 

During  the  season  the  roads  were  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  were  the  subject  of 
favorable  comment  from  all  classes  of  travelers.  Old-timers  declared  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  park  had  the  roads  been  so  smooth  and  satisfactory  for  pleasure  touring. 
The  section  crew  method  of  maintenance  was  employed  again  this  year,  and  is  certainly 
responsible  for  the  results  attained.  One  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  the  main  road 
system  were  sprinkled  twice  a  day.  When  rain  made  sprinkling  unnecessary,  the  sprinkler 
teams  were  used  in  operating  drags  over  the  roads. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  work  performed  on  the  different  sections  of  the 
road  system. 
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THE    MAIN     BELT    LINE,    MAMMOTH    TO    NORRIS,    20    MILES. 

Six  and  onfi-half  miles  of  this  section,  from  a  point  1  mile  from  Mammoth  to  Obsidian 
Creek  near  the  old  Willow  Park  Camp,  were  graveled  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  park. 
Gravel  was  obtained  from  a  pit  on  Swan  Lake  Flat,  was  hauled  in  trucks  and  dump 
wagons,  spread  to  a  depth  of  3  to  4  inches,  wet,  and  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  steam 
roller.  This  section  was  sprinkled  twice  daily  during  the  season.  A  motor-driven 
sprinkler  made  the  run  between  Mammoth  and  the  old  Swan  Lake  Camp,  and  two  four- 
horse  sprinklers,  stationed  at  Beaver  Lake,  covered  the  road  between  Swan  Lake  Camp 
and  Norris.  A  small  crew  with  a  team  knd.  dump  wagon  maintained  the  section  of  road 
covered  by  the  horse-drawn  sprinklers.  Just  before  the  season  opened,  the  power  grader 
outfit  made  a  few  trips  over  the  road  from  the  6-mile  post  out  of  Mammoth  to  Norris. 

NORRIS    TO    MADISON    JUNCTION,    14.1    MILES. 

A  large  part  of  this  road  lies  in  the  Gibbon  River  Canyon,  and  several  miles  of  it  lie 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  stream.  During  the  past  spring 
log  and  brush  jams  at  time  of  high  water  turned  part  of  the  river  onto  the  road,  severely 
damaging  it  between  Gibbon  Meadows  and  Iron  Spring.  For  a  time  it  was  nearly 
impassable,  but  10  days'  work  made  it  available  for  travel.  This  section  of  the  road 
should  be  raised  considerably  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  work  can  be  granted  to  the  park. 
Two  steel  bridges  in  the  Gibbon  Canyon  were  redecked  with  3-inch  fir  planking. 

This  section  was  sprinkled  twice  daily  by  two  sprinkler  outfits  operating  from  the 
road  camp  at  Gibhon  Meadows  and  one  outfit  from  Madison  Junction,  which  covered  the 
road  up  the  canyon  as  far  as  Gibbon  Falls.  A  small  maintenance  crew  with  a  team 
and  dump  wagon  cared  for  the  road  between  Norris  Junction  and  Gibbon  Falls,  and 
another  worked  from  the  latter  point  to  Madison  Junction.  Before  the  season  opened, 
the  power  grader  outfit  made  two  trips  over  this  section. 

MADISON  JUNCTION  TO   OLD   FAITHFUL,  16.1    MILES. 

One  crew  worked  on  this  section  in  the  spring,  repairing  culverts  and  small  washouts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Faithful,  Black  Sand  Basin,  and  Biscuit  Basin.  Later  the  power 
grader  outfit  made  two  trips  over  this  road. 

With  the  exception  of  the  road  between  Firehole  Cascades  and  the  Fountain  Ranger 
Station,  this  section  was  sprinkled  twice  daily  by  three  four-horse  sprinkler  outfits,  one 
operating  from  Madison  Junction  to  Firehole  Cascades  one-half  day  only,  and  two 
working  from  Excelsior  Geyser  Basin  in  both  directions  as  far  as  Fountain  Ranger  Station 
and  Old  Faithful,  respectively.  The  road  was  maintained  by  small  crews  with  teams 
and  dump  wagons  stationed  at  Excelsior  Basin  and  at  Madison  Junction. 

A  two-horse  sprinkler  was  stationed  at  Old  Faithful  to  sprinkle  around  the  hotel, 
permanent  camp,  automobile  camps,  and  down  to  the  bear  feeding  grounds.  The  bridge 
over  Nez  Perce  Creek  was  redecked  with  3-inch  fir  planking. 

OLD   FAITHFUL  TO   WEST  THUMB,   19    MILES. 

Before  the  season  opened,  a  crew  shaped  up  this  road  with  a  grader,  repaired  several 
washouts  along  Dry  Creek,  and  cut  out  fallen  trees.  During  the  summer,  the  road  was 
sprinkled  twice  daily  between  Old  Faithful  and  Shoshone  Point,  two  four-horse  sprinkler 
outfits  operating  in  both  directions  from  the  Spring  Creek  Camp,  which  is  about 
equidistant  from  these  points.  A  small  crew  with  dump  wagon  and  team  maintained 
the  road  between  Old  Faithful  and  Dry  Creek,  and  another  stationed  at  West  Thumb 
maintained  the  section  from  Dry  Creek  to  West  Thumb. 

WEST   THUMB   TO    LAKE   JUNCTION,    17    MILES. 

Before  the  park  opened,  a  washout  on  this  section  4.5  miles  north  of  the  West  Thumb 
was  repaired  by  constructing  a  temporary  log  bridge  20  feet  long  to  be  used  until  a 
concrete  culvert  and  fill  can  be  installed.  Several  smaller  washouts  near  the  Natural 
Bridge  were  also  repaired  and  the  road  graded  throughout. 

Two  four-horse  sprinklers  cared  for  this  section  of  road,  except  between  Arnica  Creek 
and  the  Natural  Bridge,  where  no  water  is  available.  One  operated  from  West  Thumb 
to  Arnica  Creek,  the  other  from  Lake  Junction  to  Natural  Bridge.  Maintenance  crews 
stationed  at  West  Thumb  and  Lake  Road  Station  covered  this  entire  section. 

LAKE  JUNCTION  TO  CANYON  JUNCTION,  14.3  MILES. 

Prior  to  opening  of  the  season,  the  only  work  necessary  to  put  this  road  in  condition 
was  the  repair  of  damage  caused  by  a  washout  at  Trout  Creek,  requiring  about  25  cubic 
yards  of  material  for  refilling  the  washed-out  section.  This  section  of  road  was  sprinkled 
twice  a  day  by  three  four-horse  sprinkler  outfits  and  a  motor-driven  sprinkler.  One 
sprinkler  outfit  operated  from  the  lake  to  the  5-mile  post  this  side  of  the  lake,  another 
operated  to  this  point  from  Trout  Creek  Station,  a  third  sprinkled  from  Trout  Creek 
Station  to  Otter  Creek,  and  the  motor  sprinkler  statiohed  at  the  Canyon  sprinkled  from 
Otter  Creek  to  the  Canyon  Hotel,  and  down  the  Artist  Point  Road.  A  small  crew  with 
team  and  dump  wagon  stationed  at  Trout  Creek  maintained  this  section  with  some  help 
from  the  crews  at  Lake  and  Canyon. 

NORRIS    JUNCTION    TO    CANYON    JUNCTION,    11    MILES. 

In  the  spring  the  power  grader  outfit  made  two  trips  over  this  road  to  shape  up  the 
roadbed.  During  the  season  a  crew  of  five  men  and  two  teams,  stationed  at  Virginia 
Meadows,  maintained  the  road.  Large  rocks  that  had  rolled  into  the  roadwaj^  at 
Virginia  Cascades  were  removed,  and  the  retaining  walls  at  that  point  were  repaired. 
The  entire  section  was  graded  several  times  during  the  season,  and  considerable  gravel 
was  hauled  to  cover  rocks  and  fill  holes.  Rocks  protruding  above  the  road  surface  were 
blasted  out.     Two  12-inch  galvanized-iron  culverts  were  Installed, 
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CANTON    JUNCTION    TO    TOWER    JUNCTION,    20    MILES. 

This  road  was  maintained  as  far  as  the  5-miIe  post  out  of  the  Canyon  by  the  Canyon 
crew  ;  from  the  5-mile  post  to  the  13-mile  post  by  maintenance  crews  made  up  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Dunraven  Pass  construction  crew  ;  and  from  the  13-mile  post  to  Tower 
Junction  by  a  crew  located  at  the  Tower  Falls  Ranger  Station.  When  the  snow  crew 
opened  Dunraven  Pass,  it  graded  the  road  once. 

MOUNT    WASHBURN    ROAD,    6    MILES. 

This  road,  which  ascends  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn  (altitude  10,100  feet),  was 
graded  several  times  by  a  crew  from  the  Dunraven  Pass  construction  outfit,  and  was  hand 
raked  once.  The  rock  parapet  walls  were  repaired  and  208  linear  feet  of  hand-placed 
dry  rock  retaining  wall  was  built  at  the  most  dangerous  turn  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain. 

TOWER   JUNCTION    TO    MAMMOTH    HOT   SPRINGS,    18    MILES. 

Early  work  consisted  of  repairs  to  the  high  steel  bridge  over  the  Gardiner  River  2 
miles  east  of  Mammoth.  The  steel  shoes  on  the  bents  of  this  bridge  were  cleaned  of  rust 
and  the  pockets  formed  by  them  in  construction  were  filled  with  asphaltic  road  oil.  The 
steel  shoes  resting  on  the  abutments  were  also  cleaned  of  rust  and  painted  with  several 
coats  of  bridge  paint.  During  the  winter,  two  fills  over  wooden  culverts  in  the  forks 
of  Elk  Creek,  between  2  and  3  miles  west  of  Tower  Junction,  were  washed  out. 
Temporary  wooden  bridges  were  constructed  before  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  were 
later  replaced  by  36-lnch  galvanized-iron  culverts,  36  and  44  feet  long,  respectively,  and 
the  fills  replaced. 

A  crew  of  five  men  and  two  teams,  stationed  at  Tower  Falls  ranger  station,  main- 
tained this  section  of  road  from  Tower  Junction  to  the  14-mile  post  out  of  Mammoth,  as 
well  as  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  to  the  13-mile  post  out  of  Canyon,  and  the  Cooke  City 
Road  to  the  Yellowstone  River  bridge. 

Another  crew  of  the  same  strength  maintained  the  road  between  the  14-mile  post  and 
Lava  Creek,  with  station  at  Blacktail  Deer  Creek,  while  the  Mammoth  crew  kept  up  the 
remaining  section  between  Lava  Creek  and  headquarters. 

NORTH    ENTRANCE    ROAD,    5    MILES. 

Although  this  is  the  most  traveled  road  in  the  park,  and  is  used  all  year  around, 
little  maintenance  work  was  performed  on  the  road  until  the  spring  months,  aside  from 
the  removal  of  rocks  that  fell  from  the  cliffs  between  2  and  3  miles  south  of 
Gardiner.  When  thawing  began,  the  slide,  about  1.5  miles  above  Gardiner,  became 
active  and  deposited  great  quantities  of  rock  and  earth  in  the  roadway.  It  was  found 
that  the  slide  movement  was  approximately  15  feet  during  the  past  year.  On  April  ft 
a  crew  began  removing  the  slide  material,  and  altogether  1,300  cubic  yards  were  handled. 
Between  April  20  and  May  13.'  745  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  crushed  in  a  plant  tem- 
porarily placed  at  a  high  gravel  bank  about  one-half  mile  out  of  Gardiner,  and  delivered 
on  the  road  between  the  1  and  2  mile  posts.  The  rock  was  spread  to  a  depth  of 
4  inches,  wet,  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Screenings  were  used  for  a  binder,  making  a  fine 
surface.  Other  portions  of  the  road  were  repaired  with  gravel  and  by  grading.  The 
Mammoth  maintenance  crew  kept  the  road  in  good  condition  through  the  summer.  It 
was  sprinkled  twice  daily  with  a  motor-driven  sprinkler. 

WEiST    ElNTRANCE    ROAD,    13.8    MILES. 

After  the  1920  season  closed,  the  holes  in  the  asphaltic  macadam  pavement  on  the 
4-mile  stretch  out  of  West  Yellowstone  were  patched  by  tamping  clean  crushed  rock 
into  them,  then  adding  a  coating  of  hot  asphaltic  oil,  and  finally  covering,  with  a  layer 
of  stone  chips.  In  the  spring  the  Madison  River  bridge  was  redecked  with  3-inch  fir 
planking.  During  the  season  a  crpw  of  6  men  and  3  teams  worked  10  days  on  the 
section  between  Riverside  ranger  station  and  the  Madison  River  bridge,  repairing  the 
road  by  grading  and  hauling  in  new  material.  A  small  maintenance  crew  from  Madison 
.'^unctinn  station  cared  for  the  road  from  their  station  to  the  Madison  River  bridge,  and 
a  four-horse  sprinkler  from  the  same  station  sprinkled  4  miles  of  the  road  from  Madison 
Junction  westward. 

EAST   ENTRANCE'   ROAD,    26.6    MILES. 

During  June  a  crew  of  10  men  and  3  teams  worked  on  this  road,  grading,  shoveling 
snow,  repairing  bridges  and  culverts,  ^tc.  Much  gravel  was  hauled  to  soft  and  slip- 
pery sections.  Fourteen  small  culverts  were  installed  on  the  east  side  of  Sylvan  Pass, 
and  one  log  bridce.  12  feet  .long,  was  built  at  Lake  Eleanor.  During  the  tourist  season 
a  crew  of  four  men  and  two  teams  kept  the  road  in  good  condition,  but  the  work  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  crew  to  cover  the  road  as  often 
f5s  rains  made  repairs  necessary.  Next  year  two  crews  will  be  kept  on  this  road,  one  at 
Turbid  Lake,  and  one  at  Cub  Creek.  This  wil!  eliminate  frequent  moving,  which  has 
caused  delay  in  repairs  and  much  loss  of  valuable  time. 

EAST   ENTRANCE   ROAD    IN    SHOSHONE!   NATIONAL   FOREST,   28    MILE'S. 

Spring  work  consisted  largely  of  log  crib  or  wing  dam  construction  in  the  Shoshone 
River  and  Middle  Creek  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  road  from  flood  waters  of 
these  streams.  One  crib  68  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  7.5  feet  wide  inside  was  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shoshone  River  one-fourth  mile  above  Hanging  Rock.  Another 
crib,  38  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  7.5  feet  high  inside,  was  built  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shoshone  River  one-half  mile  east  of  Gunbarrel  Creek.  A  third  crib,  150  feet  long, 
8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high,  was  built  along  the  left  bank  of  Middle  Creek. 

Before  the  season  opened  much  work  was  done  in  the  way  of  grading,  graveling  bad 
stretches,  etc.,  but  a  heavy  truck  operating  between  Cody  and  Pahaska  cut  up  the  road 
faster  than  the  crew  could  repair  it.     One  12-foot  log  culvert  was  built  near  Fiftv  Mile 
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Creek,  and  eight  small  pole  culverts  were  installed.  A  crew  of  eight  men  and  four  teams 
was  stationed  on  the  road  during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  high- 
way. One  mile  of  road  between  the  bridge  over  the  North  Fork  and  the  Elk  Fork  was 
widened,  by  grading  and  filling,  to  a  width  sufficient  to  permit  two  cars  to  pass.  Next 
year  two  small  crews  will  be  kept  on  this  section. 

SOUTH  ENTRANCE   ROAD  IN  THEi  PARK,  23   MILES  ;    IN   THE.  TETON    NATIONAL  FOREST,  30   MILKS. 

Spring  work  consisted  of  grading  and  the  replacing  of  a  stringer  on  the  Lewis  River 
bridge,  together  with  a  new  railing  on  the  west  side  of  this  bridge.  One  washout,  5 
miles  south  of  the  West  Thumb,  was  filled  with  30  cubic  yards  of  material.  During  the 
season  the  crew  stationed  at  the  West  Thumb  maintained  this  road  to  Cold  Spring,  mak- 
ing occasional  trips  over  it  with  a  grader.  The  remainder  of  the  road  was  maintained 
by  a  transient  crew  of  seven  men  and  three  teams,  grading,  repairing  culverts,  graveling, 
etc.  Late  in  the  season  this  crew  moved  to  Pacific  Creek  to  build  a  log  crib  diversion 
dam  to  prevent  further  injury  to  the  road  by  flood  waters. 

Also  during  the  season  some  work  was  done  with  park  funds  on  this  south  approach 
road  above  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  and  below  Twogwotee  Pass.  Also  temporary 
repairs  were  made  to  the  abutments  of  the  Turpin  Bridge  over  the  Buffalo  Fork. 

GALLATIN    ROAD,    ABOUT    17    MILES. 

A  crew  of  eight  men  and  three  teams  repaired  this  road,  spending  six  weeks  on  this 
work.  Fourteen  miles  were  graded  and  ditched.  Seven  bridges,  varying  in  length  from 
8  to  14  feet,  were  completely  redecked  with  poles  ;  also  the  bridge  over  the  Gallatin  at 
the  ranger  station.  The  trusses  on  the  bridge  over  the  Gallatin  about  1.5  miles  above 
the  station  were  replaced. 

COOKE    CITY    ROAD,    35    MILES. 

Aside  from  light  repairs  to  the  road  between  Tower  Junction  and  the  Yellowstone 
River  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lamar  River  Bridge  nothing  was  done  on  this  road  during 
the  past  year. 

POINTS  OF   INTEREST  ROADS,  ABOUT  20  MILES. 

All  of  these  roads  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  maintenance  crews  located  nearest  them, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Bunsen  Peak  Road  and  the  road  in  Lower  Geyser  Basin  leading 
to  Firehold  Lake  and  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser,  which  were  not  maintained  this  season. 
Of  course,  there  were  other  small  and  unimportant  stretches  of  highway  that  were  not 
cared  for,  as  they  could  be  used  without  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  in  reality  were 
not  tourist  roads. 

Road  Construction. 

The  main  construction  project  on  the  road  system  was  the  widening  project  in  Dunraven 
Pass,  begun  in  1919.  The  construction  camp  was  established  on  July  1,  and  work  began 
July  5  with  steam  shovel,  air  compressor,  graders,  and  dump  wagons.  At  no  time  during 
the  season  was  the  road  closed  to  traffic.  Over  16,000  cubic  yards  of  material  was  moved 
this  season,  thus  completing  9,100  feet  of  road,  having  a  20-foot  roadbed  with  a  2-foot 
ditch.  In  addition,  12  culverts  were  placed,  making  a  total  of  292  lineal  feet  of  18-inch 
galvanized  iron  culvert  and  68  lineal  feet  of  24-inch  galvanized  iron  culvert ;  155  lineal 
feet  of  hand-placed  dry  retaining  wall  built  with  an  average  height  of  6  feet  and  a 
thickness  of  24  inches  :  and  15  square  yards  of  hand-placed  rock  slope  placed  with  an 
average  thickness  of  15  inches.  In  conjunction  with  this  construction  work,  this  crew 
maintained  about  8  miles  of  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  and  the  Mount  Washburn  Road. 

At  the  Grand  Canyon  a  very  important  piece  of  widening  work  was  accomplished, 
coupled  with  the  building  of  rock  walls  and  parapets.  This  v\^ork  was  performed  between 
the  Upper  Falls  and  the  Canyon  Bridge.  The  work  was  necessary  as  the  road  was  very 
narrow,  the  old  log  cribs  had  rotted  away,  a  dangerous  slide  had  developed,  and  parapets 
were  entirely  lacking.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  lineal  feet  of  masonry  retaining  walls 
were  built  with  an  average  height  of  10  feet  and  containing  765  perch  of  rock.  Eighteen 
masonry  rock  piers,  spaced  16  feet  apart,  were  constructed  along  a  portion  of  the  wall. 
These  piers  are  20  inches  in  height,  with  seats  built  on  the  roadside  to  support  a  9-inch 
log  guard  rail.  Ninety-four  four-log  cluster  piers  were  planted  .3  feet  in  the  ground  with 
seats  to  support  a  9-inch  log  guard  rail.  These  cluster  piers  were  further  strengthened 
by  being  wrapped  with  seven-sixteenth  inch  wire  cable  attached  to  deadmcn,  which  were 
buried  in  the  road  to  a  depth  of  3  feet ;  1,504  lineal  feet  of  this  log  parapet  wall  will  be 
completed  this  season. 

In  this  work  three  curves  were  eased,  the  material  being  used  to  make  three  large 
adjacent  fills.  Four  culverts  were  installed,  using  92  lineal  feet  of  galvanized-iron 
pipe,  of  which  48  feet  was  of  the  12-inch  type  and  44  feet  was  of  the  18-inch  type.  A 
large  parking  space  was  constructed  near  the  Upper  Falls, 

New  Bridges. 

Besides  the  log  bridges  noted  above  that  were  built  in  connection  with  maintenance 
work,  the  following  bridge-construction  work  was  performed  : 

NORRIS  bridge  OVER  THE  GIBBON. 

Replacing  an  old,  dilapidated,  and  utterly  unsafe  wooden  bridge  over  the  Gibbon  at  the 
Norris  Ranger  Station,  a  new  structure  of  steel  and  concrete  was  built  this  season.  The 
new  bridge  has  a  span  of  30  feet.  Five  I  beams,  incased  in  concrete,  support  the  load. 
The  floor  slab  is  reinforced  with  corrugated  bars  and  expanded  metal.  The  bridge  and 
abutments  contain  80  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  4.528  pounds  of  reinforcing  steel, 
exclusive  of  the  5  I  beams.  Thirty-five  days  were  required  to  build  the  bridge,  and  5 
days  were  spent  in  razing  the  old  structure  and  building  two  temporary  log  bridges.  The 
bridge  cost  about  $4,000. 
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LAMAR   RIVER   BRIDGE. 

The  timber  truss  bridge  over  tlie  Lamar  River  on  the  Cooke  City  Road  was  rebuilt  in 
May  by  replacing  the  old  wooden  trusses  with  new  ones  of  greater  strength. 

The  bridge  consists  of  three  spans  of  60  feet  each.  The  two  piers  and  abutments  are 
rock-filled  log  cribs.  Eight-inch  by  12-inch  timbers  were  used  for  the  lower  chords  and 
green  fir  logs  for  the  rest  of  the  trusses.  Twenty-five  days  were  required  to  complete 
the  job  and  the  cost  was  approximately  $1,600. 

BRIDGES    IN    UPPER    GEYSER    BASIN. 

One  new  foot  bridge  over  the  Firehole  below  Castle  Geyser,  begun  last  seson,  was 
finished  this  year  ;  also  new  handrails  of  attractive  design  were  built  on  three  of  the 
older  footbridges  across  the  river. 

The  Sprinkling  System. 

During  the  park  season,  from  June  20  to  September  15,  107  miles  of  the  road  system 
were  sprinkled  twice  each  day.  The  equipment  used  was  2  motor-driven  sprinklers,  2  two- 
horse  sprinklers,  and  15  four-horse  sprinklers.  To  furnish  water  for  the  sprinklers,  144 
supply  tanks  of  from  600  to  3,000  gallons  capacity  are  maintained.  Water  is  secured  in 
most  places  by  gravity  from  springs  or  pumped  by  hydraulic  rams  from  rivers  and  small 
streams.     Where  neither  method  is  practicable,  water  is  pumped  by  hand. 

This  year,  in  order  to  replace  broken  and  useless  supply  tanks,  we  purchased  15  patented 
nonshrinkable  redwood  tanks,  14  of  1,600  gallons  capacity,  and  one  of  3,000  gallons 
capacity.  Ten  of  these  were  installed  during  the  season.  Many  other  improvements  were 
made  to  the  sprinkling  system  this  year.  New  flumes  and  ditches  were  made,  old, 
worn-out  pipe  was  replaced  with  new,  supply  tanks  were  moved  to  new  locations  in  order 
to  Improve  the  landscape,  etc.  A  crew  of  seven  men  and  two  teams  were  engaged  the 
entire  season  making  these  changes  and  replacements. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  available  we  hope  to  extend  our  sprinkling  operations  to  the  road 
between  Riverside  Ranger  Station  and  the  Madison  River  Bridge  on  the  west  approach 
road,  and  to  the  highway  between  Tower  Junction  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  as  well 
as  rnake  many  more  improvements  in  our  existing  system. 

Road  Surveys. 

firbhold  cut-off. 

In  October,  1920,  a  survey  was  made  to  locate  and  determine  the  amount  of  con- 
struction work  necessary  to  finish  the  road  along  the  Firehole  River,  between  Madison 
Junction  and  Firehole  Cascades,  a  distance  of  2.19  miles,  of  which  0.94  miles  are 
completed  and  1.25  miles  unfinished. 

This  project,  known  as  the  Firehole  Cut-off,  was  begun  in  1915,  and  some  work  was 
done  in  1916  and  1917.  Since  the  latter  year,  however,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  con- 
struction has  been  halted.  The  survey  determined  that  the  following  work  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  project :  13,602  cubic  yards  of  rock  excavation,  1,073  cubic 
yards  of*  rock  retaining  wall,  4.5  acres  of  right  of  way  to  clear,  230  lineal  feet  of 
24-inch  galvanized-iron  culvert  to  install,  350  lineal  feet  of  16-inch  galvani^ed-iron 
culvert,  and  26  lineal  feet  of  12-inch  galvanized-iron  culvert. 

GREAT  FOUNTAIN  GEYSER  ROAD. 

In  November,  1920,  a  location  survey  was  made  of  a  proposed  road  to  traverse  the 
eastern  section  of  Lower  Geyser  Basin  where  most  of  the  important  geysers  and  hot 
springs  of  this  basin  are  situated,  including  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser.  The  location 
is  3.13  miles  in  length  and  includes  a  spur  to  the  Black  Warrior  and  Firehole  Lake. 
The  survey  leaves  the  present  road  at  Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  and  after  traversing  the 
geyser  basin,  returns  to  the  present  road  about  1.5  miles  south  of  the  Paint  Pots.  To 
build  the  road,  the  following  work  will  be  required  :  2.4  acres  to  be  cleared,  2,861  cubic 
yards  of  hard  formation  excavation,  763  cubic  yards  of  soft  formation  excavation, 
3,688  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,  3  miles  of  grader  work,  -28  cubic  yards  of  rock 
retaining  wail,  102  lineal  feet  of  24-inch  galvanized-iron  culvert,  98  lineal  feet  of  16-inch 
galvanized-iron  culvert,  11  concrete  culverts  containing  135.4  cubic  yards  -of  concrete, 
2  miles  of  gravel  surfacing. 

MISCBI/LANBJOUS. 

other  surveys  included  location  of  buildings  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co., 
topography  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Lake  outlet,  sewer  lines,  etc. 

Trail  Systems. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  are  listed  620  miles  of  trails  in  the  park.  One  crew  was 
kept  in  the  field  during  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  clearing  out,  repairing, 
and  adding  to  these  trails  and  building  and  repairing  snowshoe  cabins.  40  miles  of  new 
trail  were  built,  making  a  total  of  660  miles.  This  crew  cleared  the  trails  around 
Heart  Lake,  from  Heart  Lake  to  Snake  River  Station  via  Basin  Creek,  and  the  Snake 
River  trail  to  Fox  Creek.  It  made  substantial  repairs  to  the  Snake-Bechler  trail, 
replacing  much  of  the  old  corduroy  which  was  rotted  and  unserviceable,  and  relocated 
short  portions  of  the  trail  where  necessary. 

New  Trails. 

New  trails  were  built  from  Mountain  Creek  through  Eagle  Pass  to  the  park  line, 
about  12  miles.  Also  from  Heart  Lake  to  Snake  River  trail,  8  miles,  thence  extending 
up  Snake  River  to  Fox  Creek,  12  miles,  thence  to  Mariposa  Lake,  4  miles.  New  scenic 
trails  along  the  Grand  Canyon  wore  constructed   during  the   season   from   Artist   Point 
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down  the  southern  bank  of  the  canyon  for  2  miles  to  Silver  Cord  Cascade,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon  from  the  top  of  the  Lower  Falls  down  the  canyon  to  Inspiration 
Point,  2  miles.  Practically  all  of  the  trails  in  general  use  in  the  park  aside  from 
those  mentioned  above  were  gone  over  and  fallen  timber  cleared  out  by  the  ranger 
force  during  the  summer. 

List  of  trails  in  Yellowstone  Parle. 


Name  of  trail. 

Length 

in 
miles. 

Miles 
built, 
1921. 

Miles 
cleared 

out 
and  re- 
paired, 

1921. 

Name  of  trail. 

Length 

in 
miles. 

Miles 
built, 
1921. 

Miles 
cleared 

out 
and  re- 
paired, 

1921. 

20 

7 
24 

5 
?6 

2 

8 

8 
15 

6 
11 

2 
16 

8 
25 

,i* 

15 
60 
22 
33 
35 
17 
12 
14 

20 

48 
9 

21 

20 
7 

12 
7 
1 
1 
7 
8 

15 
5 

12 

12 

7 
16 
11 

12 

t 

2 

48 

Sepulchre  Mountain ' 

Grebe  T^ake  1. 

14 

5 

20 

Storm  Peak ' 

Snow  Pass ' 

Wa'='hbum  1 

20 

Riverside 

Mount  Washburn  1 

12 

Lake  of  the  Woods  i 

Amethvst  Mountain 

Fossil  Forest  1 

7 

Mesai 

Madison  Plateau . 

15 

Crvstal  Creek 

Fairy  Palls 

Little  Firehole 

Knowle'' ' 

' 

15 

Summit  Lake 

Crevice 

Mallard  Lake  i 

Hellroaring-Lamar 

Plough  Creek  1 

1 " 

Mary  Mountain  ^ 

25 
3^- 

12 

Lone  Star  i 

F  teamb  oat  Point  1 

Frost  Lake  ^ 

Norris  Pass  ^ 

8" 

7 

Sheridan  i 

12' 

14 
15 
30 
22 
33 
35 
17 

Heart  Lakei. 

Lake  Shore  1 

8 

Shoshone ' 

11 

West  Boundarv 

Lower  Falls' 

Uncle  Torn! 

Peven-mile  Fishery  1 

Fnake  River  1 

i, 

I 

Potith  Boundarv ' 

' 

Upper  Yellowstone  ^ 

Jones  Pass  • 

12 
4 
2 
2 

Eaele  Pass 

Pilver  Cord  ^ 

Canyon-Lake  ^ 

Inspiration  Point  1 

'  Used  by  tourists. 


Buildings.  • 

Two  new  combined  ranger  stations  and  community  centers,  built  of  logs,  were  con- 
structed during  the  summer — one  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  the  other  at  Grand  Canyon, 
under  plans  drawn  by  Landscape  Engineer  D.  R.  Hull  and  approved  in  your  office  on 
July  1,  1921.  The  work  is  being  done  under  contract,  approved  August  10,  1921,  which 
was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  Mr.  Merritt  I.  Tuttle,  of  Fromberg,  Mont.,  and  the 
cost,  exclusive  of  heating  and  plumbing,  will  be  $6,235  for  the  building  at  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  and  $6,130  for  the  building  at  Grand  Canyon. 

The  plans  for  these  buildings  show  a  main  part,  24  feet  by  44  feet,  facing  the  road, 
providing  a  single  room  for  use  as  a  community  center  for  private  campers,  with  an 
addition  on  the  rear,  44  feet  6  inches  by  27  feet  6  inches,  which  is  divided  into  several 
rooms  for  living  rooms  for  the  rangers.  The  dormitory  is  13  feet  by  30  feet  4  inches, 
kitchen  13  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  3  inches,  with  small  storeroom  connecting.  The 
dining  room  is  12  feet*  3  inches  by  13  feet  6  inches.  Between  the  living  quarters  and 
the  community  room  are  provided  two  public  toilets,  a  bathroom  and  toilet  for  the 
rangers,  entrance  to  and  passageway  between  the  main  parts  of  the  building,  and  room 
for  a  large  stone  chimney  for  the  fireplace,  which  is  connected  with  the  community 
room  and  which  will  provide  all  necessary  heat.  The  fireplace  at  Old  Faithful  is  of  the 
Inglenook  type.     The  ranger  quarters  will  be  heated  by  stoves. 

The  walls,  girders,  rafters,  etc.,  are  all  made  from  native  logs  cut  in  the  vicinity, 
the  roof  to  consist  of  boards  laid  tightly  together  and  covered  with  36-inch  cedar 
shakes,  laid  18  inches  to  the  weather.  Floors  are  double,  the  top  floor  of  No.  1  vertical 
grain  fir.  Interior  finish  to  be  of  beaver  board  in  toilets,  bathroom,  kitchen,  and  dining 
room  ;  in  other  rooms  the  logs  to  be  left  exposed. 

The  plumbing  and  heating  arrangements  were  not  made  a  part  of  the  contract  and 
are  being  provided  for  by  our  regular  plumbing  department. 

Mr.  Tuttle  has  heretofore  built  several  log  buildings  in  the  park  for  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Camps  Co.  and  is  considered  quite  an  artist  in  their  construction.  These  buildings 
are  nearly  completed  and  will  be  done  in  plenty  of  time  for  use  next  season. 

A  new  log  ranger  station  was  built  on  Crevice  Mountain  to  replace  the  old  one, 
which  has  been  in  a  dilapidated  condition  for  several  years.  The  new  building  consists 
of  a  main  part,  of  peeled  log  walls,  8  feet  high,  16  by  32  feet,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
each  about  16  by  16  feet,  with  an  L  16  by  16  feet,  for  use  as  a  kitchen.  The  roof  is 
made  of  boards  covered  with  rubberoid  roofing,  with  a  45°  pitch.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  about  $524.80.     The  rooms  are  ceiled  throughout. 

A  new  log  cabin,  16  by  30  feet  in  size,  was  built  on  Slough  Creek  about  4  miles  above 
the  hay  ranch,  where  new  meadows  were  developed  this  season  to  provide  additional 
hay  for  the  winter  feed  of  the  elk.  In  connection  with  this  building  a  log  barn  was 
built,  size  40  by  18  feet.  The  house  is  ceiled  with  boards  and  the  roofs  of  the  house 
and  barn  are  boards  covered  with  rubberoid  roofing.  The  labor  on  these  buildings  cost 
about  $600. 
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At  the  Buffalo  Ranch  a  log  building,  17  by  19  feet  in  size,  of  peeled  logs  and 
shingled  roof  was  constructed  for  use  as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse.  The  material 
for  this  building  was  on  hand  from  last  year.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  about  $175. 

During  May  the  park  ranger  force  built  a  substantial  log  cabin  on  Fish  Lake,  near 
Soda  Butte  Station,  for  use  as  a  small  substation  for  the  gathering  of  fish  eggs  at  that 
point.  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
which  operates  in  the  park,  that  bureau  furnishing  the  necessary  funds  for  material, 
such  as  shingles,  doors,  and  windows.  This  building  is  14  by  24  feet,  the  walls  6  feet 
8  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  provided  with  three  windows  and  one  door.  No  expense 
was  incurred  in  its  construction  beyond  the  labor  of  the  rangers  on  the  regular  force. 

The  frame  barn  at  the  old  Gallatin  Station,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park,  which 
was  left  when  that  station  burned  in  1918,  was  taken  down,  moved  about  a  mile  to  the 
site  of  the  new  station,  and  rebuilt  for  use  as  a  barn. 

MOUNT  WASHBURN   SHELTER   AND   FIRE   LOOKOUT. 

In  the  current  appropriation  act  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  authorized  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  a  shelter  and  fire-lookout  station  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
burn. The  building  was  designed  by  Landscape  Engineer  Hull,  and  was  built  of  native 
rock  and  timbers.  The  inside  dimensions  of  this  building  are  16  feet  by  16  feet,  with 
rock  walls  2  feet  thick  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  first  floor  is  8  feet  6  inches  high, 
with  a  large  fireplace  built  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  room.  The  fire  lookout  is 
placed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  main  building  and  is  also  of  masonry  construction. 
It  is  7  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  10  inches,  inside  dimensions,  with  a  height  of  8  feet.  An 
18-inch  fire  wall  was  built  around  both  roofs.  In  connection  with  this  building  two 
comfort  stations  were  provided ;  inside  dimensions,  7  feet  by  16  feet,  with  walls  16 
inches    thick ;    built    of    native    rock    and    timbers. 

CHECKING    STATION    AT    GARDINER    ENTRANCBi. 

For  use  in  housing  rangers  charged  with  checking  traffic  at  the  north  gateway,  and  to 
do  away  with  an  unsightly  tent  arrangement  a  stone  building  was  erected  near  the 
entrance  arch  in  August  and  September.  The  building  harmonizes  splendidly  with  the 
basaltic  rock  arch.  It  is  15  feet  by  16  feet,  inside  dimensions,  with  walls  24  inches 
thick,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  height  of  the  masonry  walls  is  8  feet  6  inches,  with 
two  logs  7  inches  in  diameter  resting  upon  them.  The  gables  are  of  log  construction 
with  dovetailed  joints.  Cedar  shakes  were  used  for  roofing.  The  porch  was  constructed 
by  embedding  flagstones  in   cement  mortar. 

MES.S    HALLS    AT    ROAD    MAINTENANCE   STATIONS. 

In  order  to  provide  better  living  conditions  for  workmen  in  certain  road-maintenance 
districts,  and  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  more  expensive  teutage,  we  began  the  construction 
of  wooden  mess  halls.  Four  were  built  this  year,  one  at  Madison  Junction,  another  at 
Excelsior  Geyser,  a  third  at  Gibbon  Meadows,  and  a  fourth  at  Tower  Falls  Junction.  A 
small  log  cabin  at  Virginia  Meadows  was  repaired  by  replacing  the  dirt  roof  with 
shingles  and  adding  a  floor. 

The  new  buildings  are  16  by  22  feet,  inside  dimensions,  with  the  roof  extending  6  feet 
beyond  the  walls  at  one  end  to  provide  a  porch.  The  windows,  doors,  and  porch  were 
screened  to  exclude  mosquitoes  and  flies.  Each  building  contains  a  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  a  bedroom  for  the  cook.  Nearly  all  the  materials  for  these  buildings  were  secured 
by  razing  old  abandoned  buildings  of  the  Yellowstone  Western  Stage  Co.,  at  West  Yellow- 
stone, all  of  which  belonged  to  the  park. 

BUILDINGS    AT    HEADQUARTERS. 

Alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  at  headquarters,  as  follows  : 

In  the  stone  quarters,  which  were  formerly  used  as  bachelor  oflicers'  quarters  by  the 
Army,  partitions  were  removed  so  as  to  throw  three  large  rooms  with  connecting  hall- 
way into  one  large  room.  This  room  was  refinished  throughout  and  provided  with  new 
modern  light  fixtures  and  furnished  with  counter  and  other  necessary  equipment  for  use 
as  an  information  office.  Future  plans  for  this  building  contemplate-  the  development  of 
a  museum  in  other  parts  of  the  building  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 

The  old  hospital  building  was  renovated  and  slight  changes  made  in  the  interior, 
providing  excellent  winter  quarters  for  bachelors,  and  an  excellent  private  boarding 
house  is  run  here  the  year  round  for  the  unmarried  employees  at  headquarters. 

The  building  back  of  the  superintendent's  office,  which  is  used  for  a  general  mess  for 
laborers  and  small  crews  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  headquarters,  was  thoroughly 
renovated  and  the  old  insanitary  plumbing  torn  out  and  renewed. 

A  building,  24  by  125  feet  in  size,  back  of  the  mess  house,  formerly  used  as  a  store- 
house, was  remodeled  and  fitted  with  board  partitions,  making  it  into  nine  single  rooms 
7  by  9  feet  and  one  large  general  dormitory  24  by  55  feet,  and  plumbing  installed,  for 
use  as  an  additional  bunk  house  for  mechanics  and  laborers  who  are  here  in  the  summer 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Extensive  repairs  and  changes  were  made  in  a  small  frame  building  adjacent  to  the 
old  hospital,  including  a  general  overhauling  of  the  plumbing,  making  it  into  suitable 
quarters  lor  a  small  family. 

The  most  important  improvement  to  buildings  at  headquarters  was  the  painting  of 
the  exterior  of  several  of  the  buildings  which  formerly  constituted  "  officers'  row  "  of 
Fort  Yellowstone.  These  included  three  stone  buildings,  namely,  the  bachelors'  quarters, 
commanding  officers'  quarters,  and  double  captains'  quarters.  The  trimmings  were  given 
two  coats  of  white  paint,  window  sashes  black.  The  balance  of  this  "  line  "  consists  of 
four  double  sets  of  frame  quarters  and  two  smaller  buildings,  which  are  or  will  be  used 
as  employees'  quarters.  These  buildings  were  given  two  coats,  colors  being  light  gray 
bodies,  light  green  roofs,  and  the  chimneys,  which  are  very  numerous  and  prominent, 
were  painted  a  terra  cotta  color.  The  whole  effect  is  fine  and  a  great  improvement  over 
the  former  dark  red  roofs  and  chimneys. 

The  ranger  station  and  outbuildings  at  Tower  Falls  Station  were  also  painted  during 
the  past  summer. 
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The  100-foot  steel  flagpole  at  park  headquarters  was  repaired,  given  two  coats  of 
paint,  and  a  new  steel  cable  furnished  to  replace  unreliable  ropes  heretofore  used  for 
raising  the  flag. 

Snowshob  Cabins. 

A  substantial  log  cabin  was  built  on  Hellroaring  Creek,  about  4  miles  south  of  the 
north  line  of  the  park,  in  March  and  April.  Its  dimensions  are  15  by  32  feet,  and  it  is 
provided  with  two  doors,  four  windows,  board  floors,  and  the  roof  is  made  of  boards 
covered  with  rubberoid  roofing.  The  building  is  divided  into  two  rooms — a  kitchen 
about  12  by  15  feet,  and  the  living  room,  about  20  by  15  feet.  All  of  the  labor  on  this 
building  was  done  by  the  regular  ranger  force.  The  cost  of  the  material,  in  addition  to 
the  logs,  which  were  cut  in  the  park,  was  about  $150. 

In  connection  with  this  building,  there  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  a  log  stable 
about  12  by  27  feet  in  size,  provided  with  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron,  which  was  salvaged 
from  old  buildings  torn  down  in  the  park.  These  two  buildings  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  Hellroaring  Snowshoe  Cabin,  which  had  become  dilapidated  and  unhabitable. 
They  are  better  built  and  considerably  superior  to  the  ordinary  snowshoe  cabin,  but  this 
is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  winter  it  was  found  desirable  to  keep  two  or 
three  men  in  this  station  for  a  large  part  of  the  winter  to  herd  back  the  elk,  to  keep  them 
inside  the  park,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Slough  Creek  feeding  grounds. 

The  crew  working  on  trails  and  cabins  built  a  new  snowshoe  cabin  on  Fox  Creek.  This 
cabin  is  14  by  16  feet,  built  of  logs,  well  chinked,  with  board  and  rubberoid  roofing,  and 
Is  a  very  substantial  and  comfortable  cabin. 

It  also  made  substantial  repairs  to  the  cabin  on  Cascade  Creek,  which  is  located  on  the 
south  line  between  Snake  River  and  Bechler  ranger  stations.  The  cabin  on  Cabin  Creek 
was  also  given  a  thorough  overhauling.  The  old  roof  was  taken  off.  The  walls,  which 
were  too  low,  were  raised  16  inches  by  placing  additional  logs,  and  a  new  roof  of  poles 
covered  with  lumber  and  rubberoid  was  placed  on  the  cabin.  A  new  floor  was  also  sup- 
plied and  the  log  walls  were  rechinked. 

Construction  of  Public  Automobile  Camps. 

A  new  public  automobile  camp  was  built  at  Lake  Outlet  near  the  Hamilton  store.  The 
greatest  expense  of  this  work  consisted  in  the  providing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water.  A  cement  reservoir,  6  by  6  by  6  feet  in  size,  was  built,  which  is  supplied  with 
pure  water  from  a  near-by  spring.  This  water  is  carried  from  the  reservoir  about  4.000 
feet  to  the  new  camp  through  IJ-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe.  The  water  is  distributed 
throughout  the  camp  through  1,000  feet  of  three-fourths-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe,  with 
faucets  at  eight  convenient  points  in  the  camp. 

This  camp  was  cleared  of  fallen  timber  and  suitable  earth  toilets  were  provided. 

A  second  new  public  automobile  camp,  known  as  Camp  No.  2,  was  constructed  at  Lake 
Outlet  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fishing  Bridge.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  ,go  more  than 
a  mile  away  to  secure  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  A  concrete  tank,  with  a  capacity 
of  1.000  gallons,  was  built.  The  tank  is  supplied  by  a  large  spring  and  the  water  is  con- 
ducted from  the  tank  to  the  camp  for  4.000  feet  through  a  2-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe 
and  for  2,000  feet  through  11-inch  gnlvanized-iron  pipe.  To  distribute  this  water  through- 
out this  large  camp  requires  the  use  of  1,600  feet  of  three-fourths-inch  pipe,  and  18 
faucets  were  installed  at  convenient  intervals,  where  water  could  be  drawn  lor  use  of  the 
campers.  The  camp  is  located  in  the  forest.  The  fallen  timber  was  cleared  up  and  a 
suitable  number  of  earth  toilets  provided. 

At  Mammoth  the  already  large  public  automobile  camp  proved  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  the  vast  number  of  campers  who  came  during  the  summer,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  an  additional  one,  which  was  built  across  the  main  road  from  the  original  camp 
nearly  a  mile  north  from  headquarters  on  the  Gardiner  Road.  Water  was  carried  from 
our  mains  for  2.000  feet  to  this  camp  through  three-fourths-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  and 
five  faucets  were  installed. 

The  Canyon  public  automobile  camp  was  extended  a  half  mile  across  the  Norris  Road. 
Two  earth  toilets  were  provided  for  the  campers.  A  three-fourths-inch  galvanized-iron 
pipe,  800  feet  long,  was  connected  onto  the  Canyon  Camp  water  supply  and  run  across 
the  main  road  into  the  new  camp  addition.  Three  faucets  were  installed  in  this  new 
camp. 

Formation  Walks. 

Aside  from  repairs  to  the  walks  installed  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin  last  year,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  footbridge  over  the  Firehole  near  the  Castle  Geyser,  and  the  erection 
of  new  handrails  on  the  footbridges  below  the  Beehive  Geyser,  near  the  ranger  station, 
and  near  the  Giant  Geyser,  nothing  was  done  on  the  walk  systems  along  the  lines  of 
permanent  improvement.  In  the  hot  spring  basin  at  West  Thumb,  new  walks  were  made 
of  2  by  8  inch  planks,  three  planks  being  put  down  side  by  side  in  order  to  give  the  walks 
a  minimum  width  of  2  feet.  In  Norris  Geyser  Ba^n  the  old  walks  were  repaired,  and 
new  handrails  were  installed  along  the  walk  in  front  of  the  Black  Growler. 

Telephonbi  and  Telegraph  Lines. 

TWO  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  of  telephone  lines  are  maintained  in  the  park,  all 
grounded  lines  except  the  two  metallic  circuits  covering  the  20  miles  between  Mammoth 
and  Norris. 

Telephonic  communication  is  maintained  to  all  park  ranger  stations  except  Crevice, 
Bechler,  and  Upper  Yellowstone  ;  with  all  permanent  camps,  with  the  Buffalo  Ranch,  and 
with  several  business  houses  in  Gardiner. 

Connection  is  also  had  through  our  switchboard  and  that  of  the  hotel  company  with 
all  hotels  in  the  park  ;  al.so  with  the  long  distance  lines  of  the  Mountain  States  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  at  Gardiner,  through  a  special  wire  to  Gardiner.  Telephone  messages  may 
be  relayed  to  Cody.  Wyo.,  via  our  oastern  entrance  ranger  station,  to  Moran,  Wyo.,  via 
the  south  entrance  station  and  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  via  Gallatin  Station,  all  over  Forest 
Service  lines. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  maintained  directly  with  Western  Union  lines  at  Helena, 
Mont,,  the  year  around  from  our  telegraph  oflBce. 
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The  telephone  and  telegraph  office  is  kept  open  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  daily,  and 
three  operators  are  required  throughout  the  busy  summer  season.  The  hours  are  short- 
ened considerably  the  balance  of  the  year  and  but  two  operators  are  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  lines  were  in  excellent  condition  and  communication  was  seldom  interrupted  by 
breaks  in  the  line,  and  when  trouble  did  occur  it  was  promptly  repaired.  Two  small  crews 
■were  engaged  during  July  and  August,  making  extensive  repairs  to  the  lines  where  neces- 
sary. Nine  miles  of  heavy  repair  work  was  required  between  Thumb  Station  and  the  south 
entrance  in  July  and  20  miles  of  similar  repairs  on  the  line  between  Thumb  and  Snake 
River  Stations  during  August,  requiring  the  setting  of  many  new  poles  and  tightening  up 
the  lines  and  guy  wires.  In  September  the  line  from  Mammoth  to  Norris  required  con- 
siderable attention,  consisting  principally  of  guying  and  bracing  corner  poles  necessary  on 
account  of  the  two  additional  wires  placed  on  these  poles  last  fall  to  provide  metallic  cir- 
cuits. General  maintenance  of  all  lines,  requiring  an  occasional  resetting  of  a  pcle  and 
repairing  breaks  caused  by  falling  trees,  required  the  usual  attention.  All  telephone  poles 
were  removed  from  the  hot  springs  basin  at  the  Thumb. 

Drift  Fence. 

A  drift  fence  was  built  of  heavy  logs,  extending  for  about  li  miles  from  the  rim  of 
Opal  Creek  to  the  rim  of  Mount  Norris,  across  the  Lam.ar  River  Valley  about  4  miles  above 
the  Buffalo  Ranch,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  tame  buffalo  herd  back  during  the  sum- 
mer months  so  they  will  not  overrun  the  meadoAvs  and  interfere  with  the  haying  and  other 
work.  This  fence  is  7  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  worm  fence,  the  panels  being  about 
22  feet  long.  It  is  finished  with  three  gates,  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  to  be  opened 
when  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  buffalo  go  back  and  forth.  Where  it  crosses  the  I>amar 
River  it  is  provided  with  a  floating  boom  made  in  two  sections,  anchored  with  chains  or 
cables,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  taken  away  during  high  water.  Otherwise,  the 
fence  across  the  river  would  be  carried  away  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  is  high.  This 
work  cost  about  $1,000. 

Cultivation  op  Land.     • 

haying  operations. 

The  45-acre  field  at  the  northern  entrance  was  well  irrigated  throughout  the  summer, 
and  one  excellent  crop  of  hay  was  cut  from  it  in  July.  It  has  been  irrigated  once  since 
the  hay  crop  was  taken  off  and  there  is  a  splendid  stand  of  forage,  which  will  be  left. on 
the  field  for  the  use  of  the  antelope  herd  the  coining  winter. 

The  extensive  meadows  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch,  on  the  Lamar  River,  and  on  Slough  Creek 
were  also  irrigated  during  May  and  June  and  the  hay  was  harvested  and  stacked  during 
July. 

In  addition  to  the  large  meadows  on  lower  Slough  Creek  which  were  irrigated  during 
the  season  1920,  an  additional  tract,  about  300  acres  in  extent,  was  taken  up  about  4 
miles  up  Slough  Creek.     About  280  tons  of  fine  hay  were  cut  and  stacked  from  this  tract. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  alsiko  and  timothy  seed  were  sowed  on  the  Slough 
Creek  meadows  last  fall  on  the  first  snow  that  came,  which  thickened  up  the  stand  of  the 
natural  meadows  and  materially  increased  the  crop  of  hay.  The  total  amount  of  hay 
cut  during  the  season  for  use  of  park*  animals,  including  the  tame  buffalo  herd  and  the 
elk  herds,  was  as  folllows  : 

Tons. 

At  Gardiner 148.  2 

At  the  Buffalo  Ranch 451 

Yancey's 96 

Slough  Creek 510 

1,  205.  2 

Old  hay  left  over  from  1920  at — 

Yancey's 51: 

Buffalo   Ranch 250 

304 

Total  hay  available  for  the  coming  winter 1,  509.  2 

Ice. 

During  January  and'  February  regular  employees  at  park  headquarters  pQt  up  145  tons 
of  ice,  taken  from  the  reservoirs,  for  use  of  Government  messes  and  park  employees. 
The  cost  of  this  work,  including  wages  of  employees,  was  about  $2.83  per  ton. 

Signs. 

Our  policy  adopted  last  year  of  uniformity  in  signs  throughout  the  park  was  strictly 
adhered  to.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  signs  throughout  the  park  were  placed  in  ex- 
cellent condition  last  year,  much  work  in  this  line  was  necessary  to  keep  them  up  and 
provide  new  ones  necessary  on  account  of  constantly  changing  conditions,  such  as  enlarge- 
ment of  public  automobile  camps,  improvements  in  sanitation  and  water  supply,  develop- 
ment of  new  trails,  etc. 

The  master  painter,  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  made  about  600  new  signs,  mostly 
small  ones  such  as  "  Men,"  "  Women,"  "  No  Camp."  He  also  made  several  trips  around 
the  park,  putting  up  new  signs  and  retouching  and  straightening  up  the  old  ones. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  place  an  order  for  405  new  metal  signs  from  the 
Hardesty  Manufacturing  Co.  under  the  general  contract  which  the  service  has  with  that 
company  for  furnishing  signs  to  all  national  parks  at  a  uniform  price. 

WATER    SUPPLY    AND   POWER   PLANT. 

The  water  system  and  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  park  headquarters  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  annual  report  for  1919. 

The  street-lighting  system  in  connection  with  the  power  plant  was  extended  about 
1,200  feet  during  1920,  and  the  line  was  also  extended  to  the  buffalo  corral.     About  the 
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only  change  in  this  system  during  the  current  year  was  the  installation  of  a  new  and 
more  modern  lighting  system  for  the  grounds,  which  was  completed  on  June  19.  The 
present  system  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  100-candlepower  G.6  amperage  lamps 
burning  in  series,  using  the  Cutter  system,  with  a  12  K.V.A.C.C.  voltage  regulator  in 
the  power  plant.  This  replaced  86  lamps  under  the  old  system.  This  required  the  in- 
stallation of  new  fixtures  on  all  of  the  poles.  Twenty  of  the  old  streot-lighldng  fixtures . 
were  used  at  the  public  automobile  camps  at  Mammoth,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  power  plant.  This  is  an  entire  new  installation  and  lamps  are  burning  in  multiple 
on  110-volt  line.  These  are  controlled  by  switch  at  power  plant.  A  portion  of  an 
existing  single-phase  line  was  changed  over  to  a  three-phase  line  to  furnish  power  for 
new  laundry  at  Mammoth  Camp. 

The  power  plant  was  run  about  20  hours  per  day  during  the  year,  except  during  the 
summer  season,  June  to  September,  inclusive,  when  it  was  run  constantly  in  order  to 
furnish  power  during  the  day  for  shops,  laundries,  etc.,  and  light  during  the  night. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  plant,  disposition  of  current, 
cost,  revenues,  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  1920.  The  peak  load  for  the  year 
was  68  kilowatts. 


Total  production  in  kilowatt  hours 

Sold  to  park  utilities 

Consumed  by  Government  buildings  for  power,  lighting  streets  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc 

Cost  of  operation  for  year 

Cost  per  Idlowatt  hour  for  producing  current 

Total  revenue  from  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt 

hour 1 


192a 


148, 260 
18, 184 

130,076 

$6, 189.  87 

$0.  04^5 

$909.  20 


1921 


161,18a 
38,080 

123, loa 

$6,067.  8& 

$0.  03i 

$1,90100 


Sanitation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Mr.  IT.  B.  Hommon. 
associate  sanitary  engineer,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Miller,  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer,  of 
that  service,  arrived  in  the  park  on  June  11,  1921,  and  took  up  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  sanitation  which  have  been  confronting  this  park  for  several  years,  as  men- 
tioned in  recommendations  in  my  last  annual  report.  Together  they  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  public  throughout  the  park,  and 
Mr.  Hommon  outlined  carefully  a  general  program  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
On  June  30  he  left  to  take  care  of  his  work  in  other  fields,  leaving  Mr.  Miller  in  charge 
of  the  work  here. 

He  has  been  actively  engaged  all  the  season  in  conducting  investigations  relative  to 
sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  also  mosquito  control,  but  more  especially  on  investiga- 
tion of  water  supply  for  hotels,  camps,  and  public  automobile  camps,  including  frequent 
analyses  of  water  samples.  For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  water  samples,  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  the  hospital,  and  80  water  samples  were  tested  during  the 
season  and  results  recorded.  Where  water  was  found  to  be  dangerous,  signs  were  placed 
to  warn  the  public  not  to  use  it. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  garbage  disposal,  and  recommendations  will  be 
made,  through  the  Public  Health  Service  by  its  representatives  in  the  parks,  for  future 
action  in  this  respect. 

A  system  of  inspection  of  food  supplies  and  manner  of  handling  them,  as  well  as 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  buildings  and  grounds  to  which  the  public  have  access, 
was  inaugurated. 

Some  of  the  constructive  and  most  important  work  performed  by  Mr.  Miller  con- 
sisted of  a  survey  for  a  sewer  and  disposal  system  for  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  take  care 
of  hotel,  permanent  camp,  public  automobile  camp,  ranger  station,  and  all  other  con- 
cessions in  that  section  ;  location  of  and  design  of  a  septic  tank  for  the  new  Gardiner 
checking  station,  and  the  Canyon  ranger  station  ;  design  for  sewers  and  sedimentation 
tanks  for  Canyon  Camp.  Lake  Camp,  Canyon  Hotel,  and  Lake  Hotel. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  dairy  situation  was  made  and  a  report  incorporating 
recommendations  for  radical  changes  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller.  , 

Splendid  cooperation  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  received  from  the  State  health 
oflScer  of  the  State  of  Montana,  whose  representative,  Mr.  H.  B.  Foote,  the  State  bac- 
teriologist, visited  the  park  during  July  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Irrigation  Projects. 

When  last  year's  report  was  written  several  irrigation  projects  menaced  the  park. 
These  were  described  on  page  213  of  the  report,  as  well  as  by  the  director  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary.  The  fight  to  secure  the  privilege  of  establishing  reservoirs  in  the 
park,  especially  at  Lake  Yellowstone  and  in  the  Bechler  and  Falls  River  Basins,  was 
waged  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  Promoters  of  the  Montana  plan  to  place  a 
dam  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Yellowstone  were  particularly  active.  On  December  7,  1920, 
Senator  T.  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  introduced  a  bill,  S.  4529,  authorizing  the  building 
of  the-  dam  de^red.  On  February  22,  24,  and  28,  and  on  March  1,  hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation,  where  a  vigorous  defense  of  the 
park  was  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service,  by  the  chief  civil  engineer  of  this  service,  by  the  superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  by  a  host  of  representatives  of  conservation,  landscape,  civic,  and  outdoor 
societies  of  national  influence.  The  bill  was  not  reported  by  the  committee,  and  it  died 
with  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Likewise  the  Nugent-Smith  bill,  providing  for 
reservoir  privileges  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  6,  1920.  failed  of  consideration  in  the  House,  and  died  on  March  4. 

On  April  12.  1921.  Senator  Walsh  reintroduced  his  irrigation  bill  (S.  274,  67th  Cong.), 
but  on  June  1   the   Secretary  made  an   adverse   report  on   the   measure,   and   since  that 
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time  interest  in  the  project  has  waned  and  passed  away  in  Montana,  Apparently  it  has 
been  dropped.  The  Falls  River  Basin  bill  has  not  been  reintroduced  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Meantime  the  Jones-Esch  bill,  withdrawing  the  parks  from  the 
purview  of  the  water-power  act,  was  approved  on  March  3,  1921,  by  President  Wilson, 
and  the  Yellowstone  was  thus  made  safe  from  power-project  encroachment. 

Explorations  and  Special  Trips. 

olm  stead  party. 

On  July  8  a  party  of  devoted  friends  of  the  national  parks,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  of  Brookline.  Mass.,  landscape  architect ;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club ;  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  of 
Boston,  ex-presldent  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  noted  authority 
on  reservoirs,  and  Herbert  Gleason,  of  Boston,  lecturer  and  writer,  arrived  to  tour  the 
park  and  study  its  features  that  were  affected  by  the  irrigation  and  other  plans  for 
commercializing  this  national  playground.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  conducted  some  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  investigations  all  around  the  shore  of  Lake  Yellowstone,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  probable  effect  that  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  would  have  on  the 
shore  line.  He  made  soundings  and  other  measurements  and  took  copious  notes  on  his 
findings. 

Later  this  party  visited  Jackson  Lake,  then,  by  pack  train,  went  into  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  park,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  covered  the  valleys  of  the  Falls 
and  Bechler  Rivers  quite  thoroughly,  giving  consideration  to  the  scenic  character  of  the 
regions  and  studying  on  the  ground  the  plans  of  certain  Idaho  people  for  utilizing  the 
meadows  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Madison  and  Pitchstone  Plateaus  as  a  site  of 
an  irrigation  reservoir.     Mr.  Gleason  made  numerous  fine  pictures  of  the  region. 

GREGG-BIRDSEYE  PARTY. 

About  July  28.  Mr.  William  C.  Gregg,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  accompanied  by  Col. 
C.  H.  Birdseye,  chief  topographic  engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Haynes, 
official  photographer ;  and  Mr.  Glenn  Smith,  assistant  to  Col.  Birdseye,  went  into  the 
Bechler  and  Falls  River  country  by  pack  train,  starting  from  Old  Faithful  Inn  and 
going  via  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin,  thence  across  the  Pitchstone  Plateau  and  down  the 
Bechler.  Mr.  Gregg,  who  was  the  first  man  to  extensively  explore  and  photograph  this 
remote  part  of  the  park,  desired  to  secure  additional  data  and  photographs  for  various 
purposes.  Col.  Birdseye  was  desirous  of  gathering  data  for  use  in  revising  the  park 
map.  Mr.  Haynes  was  in  the  party  to  secure  pictures  for  his  collections  of  views  of 
park  features.  The  party  spent  three  weeks  exploring  and  mapping  the  region.  Many 
new  and  beautiful  pictures  of  this  wonderful  country  were  made,  including  a  striking 
view  of  the  spectacular  Union  Falls  on  Mountain  Ash  Creek.  New  discoveries  included 
several  remarkable  cascades,  a  few  caves,  and  some  striking  rock  formations. 

DEDICATION    OF    NEW    SOUTH    APPROACH    ROAD. 

On  August  21  the  new  road  leading  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  up  the  Wind  River  valley, 
across  Twogwotee  Pass,  and  down  tire  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  to  the  Jackson  Lake 
region,  thence  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  park,  was  dedicated  with  interesting  cere- 
monies in  Twogwotee  Pass. 

On  August  18,  at  4  p.  m.,  I  left  the  park  for  Lander,  about  175  miles  distant,  reaching 
there  at  7.15  p.  m.,  the  19th.  My  purpose  was  to  secure  data  regarding  the  new  road 
and  obtain  pictures  for  use  in  developing  travel  over  the  route.  Cooperating  with  me 
was  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  which  sent  two  of  its  10-passenger  busses 
to  Lander  for  the  dedication  trip.  On  the  morning  of  August  20  several  hundred  cars 
left  Lander  for  the  trip  up  the  valley.  The  night  was  spent  in  Dubois,  83  miles  distant. 
The  following  morning  most  of  the  cars  pushed  on  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  at 
Twogwotee  Pass.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  cars  and  over  500  people  reached  the  pass 
and  attended  the  dedication  exercises.  The  following  program  was  in  progress  when  a 
hailstorm  dispersed  the  gathering,  but  it  was  later  completed  and  the  new  entrance 
road  was  formally  dedicated  : 

Official  Dedication  Program. 

Lander — Southern  entrance  to  Yellowstone  National  Park   at  Two-Gwo-Tee  Pass,   Wyo., 

August  21,  1921. 

Judge  V.  H.   Stone,  Master  of   Ceremonies. 

"  Soldier    Boys  " Lander    Band. 

Invocation Rev.    John    Roberts. 

Address  of  welcome Hon.  Robert  D.  Carey,  governor  of  Wyoming. 

Wyoming's  Gift  to  the  Nation Hon.  J.  B.  Kendrick,  United  States  Senator. 

The  Tourist  Nomad H^on.  B.  B.  Brooks,  Ex-Governor  of  Wyoming. 

The  White  Man's  Friend Dick  Washakie,  Chief  of  Shoshones  (son  of  Chief  Washakie). 

(Interpreted  by  Dewey  Washakie,  grandson  of  Chief  Washakie.) 
The  March  of  Progress Yellow  Calf,  Chief  of  Arapahoes. 

(Interpreted  by  Tom  Crispin.  Carlisle  graduate.) 

The  New  Wind  River  Road Col.  A.  S.  Peck,  District  Forester,  U.  &  Forest  Service. 

Dedication  address Mr.  H.  M.  Albright,  Superintendent  Yellowstone  Park. 

"America  " Assembled   Chorus. 

Doxology Assembled     Chorus. 

'•  Brave  American  Boys  " Lander   Band. 

This  new  road  is  very  scenic  and  will  attract  thousands  of  motorists  in  the  next 
few  years.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile stage  line  from  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Lander 
to  the  park.  The  dedication  trip  and  all  arrangements  were  planned  and  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Barber  and  P.  C.  Spencer,  of  Lander,  aided  by  officials 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Highway,  of  which  the  new  road  is  a  link. 
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GRASSHOPPER    GLACIER. 

On  August  30  and  31  I  visited  the  Grasshopper  Glacier,  about  13  miles  beyond  Cooke 
City,  and  about  16  miles  north  and  a  little  east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park. 
Among  others,  I  was  accompanied  by  Official  Photographer  J.  E.  Haynes,  who  went  in 
search  of  opportunities  to  photograph  the  wonders  of  the  region.  The  trip  from  Cooke 
City  was  made  on  horseback  to  a  point  about  1.5  miles  from  the  main  part  of  the 
glacier.  From  this  point  it  was  necessary  to  climb  into  a  pass  over  rough  rocks,  thence 
across  the  glacier.  The  Grasshopper  Glacier  lies  in  great  cirques  at  the  head  of  the 
Rosebud  River,  and  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  thing. 

•  In  the  glacier  there  are  thousands  of  strata  of  grasshoppers,  of  an  extinct  species, 
which  must  have  been  flying  over  the  mountains  in  living  clouds  when  they  were  caught 
in  snowstorms  and  killed,  later  to  be  preserved  for  countless  years  in  solid  ice.  The 
glacier  is  a  huge  body  of  ice,  and  is  comparable  to  any  of  the  big  glaciers  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  a  safe  glacier,  having  few  crevasses.  The  view  from  the  glacier  is  sensational,  due 
to  the  towering  sawtooth  mountains  about  it,  and  the  yawning  canyons  of  the  Rosebud 
below.  The  trip  to  this  glacier  is  worth  while  in  every  respect  and  it  will  soon  be 
visited  by  many  park  tourists. 

En  route  to  the  glacier  we  passed  numerous  pretty  lakes  amid  unusually  high  and 
rugged  mountains — parts  of  the  Beartooth  Range.  The  largest  lake,  Goose  Lake,  lies: 
below  and  back  of  the  glacier,  but  the  trail  follows  its  shore.  The  trip  is  usually  made 
to  the  glacier  by  way  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Clarks  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone*  while 
the  return  journey  is  by  trail  down  Goose  Creek  and  around  other  headwaters  of  the 
Stillwater  River.  We  made  the  entire  loop  trip  and  obtained  many  striking  photographs 
of  this  charming  region.  The  round  trip  by  horse  and  on  foot  was  about  27  miles, 
while  the  automobile  trip  from  headquarters  to  Cooke  City  covered  about  56  miles  in 
each  direction.  Walter  C.  Shaw,  of  Gardiner,  maintains  a  good  camp  at  Cooke  City 
and  is  prepared  to  furnish  horses  and  guides  for  the  glacier  trip.  Next  year  he  will 
have  another  camp  on  Goose  Lake,  close  to  the  glacier.  Should  sufficient  funds  be 
granted  to  the  park  next  year  we  should  repair  the  road  to  Cooke  City  and  do  what  may 
be  consistent  and  practicable  to  stimulate  travel  to  that  region. 

Fishes. 

The  operation  of  the  fish  hatchery,  located  on  Yellowstone  Lake,  in  the  park,  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Grater,  superintendent  of  the  Leadville 
(Colo.)  hatchery.  He  arrived  in  the  park  on  June  8,  with  his  usual  force  of  men,  and 
arrived  at  the  hatchery  on  June  9,  One  man  from  his  force  was  detached  and  sent 
to  Fish  Lake,  near  Soda  Butte,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  eggs  at  that  point.  He 
finished  up  this  work  in  July  and  transferred  the  eggs  which  he  had  gathered  to  the 
hatchery  on  Yellowstone  Lake. 

The  total  collection  of  eggs  of  native  trout  in  the  park  during  the  year  was  5,996,000, 
which  were  developed  to  the  stage  of  eyed  eggs  and  fry.  and  2,871^000  of  these  were 
returned  to  park  waters,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  and  the  balance,  except,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  losses  incident  to  hatching  and  transportation,  were  distributed 
in  the  usual  manner  to  points  outside  the  park  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Grater  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Leadville  hatchery  about  August  1,  leaving 
the  work  in  the  park  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ainsworth  until  it  was  completed  and  the 
hatchery  closed  up  for  the  season  on  August  30. 

Table  offish  planted,  1921  season. 


Date. 


June  30. 


July  2 

July  15 

August  10... 

August  16... 
August  18-30 
August  21 . . . 

August  20-26 
August  23-24 


Varieties  of  fish  and  waters  in  which  planted. 


Number. 


EASTERN  BROOK  TROUT. 

Fry  received  from  United  States  hatchery,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  planted  in 

Elk  Creek. 
Large  flngerhngs  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery,  at  Emigrant, 
Mont.,  planted  as  follows: 

Glen  Creek 

Lava  Creek 


Received  from  the  Montana  State  hatchery,  at  Anaconda,  Mont.,  via  West  | 
Yellowstone,  Mont.,  and  planted  in  Grebe  Lake.  j 

RAINBOW    TROUT. 

Fingerlings  received  from  United  States  hatchery,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  1 
planted  in  Gibbon  River  at  Virginia  Meadows.  j 

I 

BLACK-SPOTTED  TROUT.  j 

Eyed  eggs: 

Jones  Creek | 

Cache  Creek I 

Fry:  [ 

Soda  Butte  Creek \ 

Lamar  River — in  small  tributaries j 

Tower  Creek I 

Antelope  Creek i 

Slough  Creek,  lower. j 

Slough  Creek,  upper ! 


72.000 


5,000 
5,000 


82,000 
1,000.000 


80,000 


52,000 
132,000 

67,200 
449,000 

42,000 
117,600 
212,800 
106,400 
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Date. 

Varieties  of  fish  and  waters  in  which  planted. 

NumbP.i . 

August  27 

BLACK-SPOTTED  TEOUT— Continued. 

Fry— Continued. 

Fish  Lake,  near  Soda  Butte,  to  replace  eggs  taken  by  Fish  Commission 

early  in  season. 
Plapted  by  Fish  Commission  in  small  streams  adjacent  to  Yellowstone 
Lake- 

155,400 
98,200 

Stevenson  Island. .                                 

25, 200 

Grouse  Creek 

141,000 
157,000 

Pelican  Creek ...                                    

100, 000 

Bridge  Creek 

50,000 

Clear  Creek 

230,000 

Cub  Creek 

237, 200 

Columbine  Creek 

110,000 

Bridge  Bay 

50,000 
100, 000 

Hatchery  Creek  and  vicinity . .                

Thumb 

28,000 

10,000 
200,000 

12,600 
5,400 

August  19 

Taken  from  lake  hatchery  and  planted  by  Wyoming  State  officials  in 
streams  of  Teton  National  Forest  adjoining  the  park. 
Large  fingerlings,  donated  by  Montana  State  hatchery,  of  Emigrant,  Mont., 
planted  as  follows: 
Blacktail  Deer  Creek 

Lava  Creek          



2,889,000 

Table  showing  recapitulation  offish  planted,  with  comparison  of  operations, 


and  1921. 


192J 

1921 

Total  collection  of  black-spotted  trout  eggs  from  park  waters 

6,512,000 
1,951,300 

5,996,000 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  the  park  and^returned  to  park  waters 

2,871,000 

Total  number  of  fish  planted  in  park: 

Black-spotted  trout  collected  in  park 

1,951,300 

2,871,000 
18,000 

Black-spotted  trout  received  from  the  Montana  State  hatchery 

Eastern  brook  trout  received  from  outside  hatcheries 

1,951,300 
38,000 
40,000 

2,889,000 
82,000 

Rainbow  trout  received  from  outside  hatcheries 

80,000 

Grayling  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery  at  Anaconda 

1,  COO,  000 

Total  fish  plants  for  the  year 

2,029,300 

4,051,000 

These  fish  were  planted  by  the  park  ranger  force,  with  transportation  furnished  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  except  the  200,000  that  were  planted  in  Teton  National  Forest, 
which  were  handled  by  the  Wyoming  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  and  those  shipped 
out  of  the  park  by  the  United  States  Fisheries.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Adams,  and  his  assistants  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  for  scientific  assistance  in  the  work  of 
planting  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Tower  Falls. 

The  theory  which  has  been  advanced  by  some  'to  the  effect  that  Yellowstone  Lake 
contains  insufficient  food  for  the  large  numbers  of  native  trout  which  are  found  in  its 
waters,  is  not  sustained  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Muttkowski,  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
who  assisted  Dr.  Adams  in  his  research  work  in  the  park  in  connection  with  the 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Muttkowski  is  a  specialist  on  fish 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  the  park,  June  18  to  September  9,  studying  the  question 
of  the  available  food  supply  for  fish  in  park  waters.  In  summing  up  the  conditions  as 
regards  the  food  supply  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  in  a  special  report,  he  states  : 

"  We  have  then,  in  summary,  the  following  conditions  as  regards  the  food  supply  of 
Yellowstone  Lake : 

"  1.  An  abundant  flora,  forming  a  pasture,  composed  of  about  a  dozen  specie  of  aquatic 
plants.     These  furnish  food  for  insects,  worms,  and  an  excellent  microfauna. 

"  2.  A  very  abundant  animal  life  of  small  species  of  insects,  chiefly  mayflies,  caddis 
worms,  stone  flies,  and  midgets,  true  worms,  leeches,  and  Crustacea.  Of  these  the 
Crustacea  are  the  most  conspicuous  element.  All  the  types,  however,  are  present  in 
great  profusion. 

"  3.  The  plankton  or  floating  population  which  supports  both  the  smaller  animals  and 
young  fish. 

"  4.  The  fish  which  feed  on  the  animal  life." 

The  experiment  was  made  this  year  of  planting  eyed  eggs  instead  of  fry,  the  advantage 
of  this  method  being  that  less  tninsportation  is  required,  as  the  capacitv  of  a  pack 
horse  would  be  about  200,000  eyed  eggs,  while  but  8,000  to  10,000  fry  could  be  trans- 
ported on  one  horse.  As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  plants  made  in  Cache  and  Jones 
Creeks,  on  August  10,  were  in  this  form.  The  results  of  these  plants  will  be  watched 
carefully. 
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As  will  be  noted  \>y  comparinsr  the  figures  in  the  table  submitted  above,  the  policy 
adopted  last  year  of  increasing  the  volume  of  fish  planting  in  the  park  is  being  carried 
out  with  a  vievv^  to  supplying  the  demands  from  tourists  for  this  form  of  sport,  which 
are  constantly  increasing  with  the  heavier  travel  from  year  to  year.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  time  is  coming  in  the  near  future  when  all  of  the  fish  eggs  gathered  in  the 
park  should  be  returned  to  its  waters. 

Wild  Animals. 

The  favorable  condition  existing  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  continued  throughout 
the  winter,  and  all  wild  animals  came  through  the  season  in  fine  shape.  There  being 
no  heavy  storms  during  the  fall  months,  very  few  game  animals  $ell  a  prey  to  hunters 
and  sportsmen  in  spite  of  the  long,  open  season  in  Montana.  In  contrast  with  last  year, 
animals  remained  all  fall  on  the  high  mountains.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  good  forage 
now  on  the  range,  and  we  have  1.509  tons  of  hay  stacked  at  various  points  for  winter 
use,  so  that  we  are  well  equipped  to  supply  our  horses,  buffalo,  and  wild  animals  with 
winter  food.  While  there  are  some  signs  of  an  early  and  severe  winter,  prospects  for 
our  animals  are  otherwise  very  good. 

Montana  has  at  last  changed  her  game  law  so  as  to  shorten  the  open  season  on  elk  to 
the  period  October  15  to  November  15,  thereby  simplifying  our  protective  work  very  much. 

BUFFALO. 

Wild  herd.- — Single  animals  were  seen  east  of  Yellowstone  Lake  in  December  ;  22  were 
seen  along  Pelican  Creek  in  January  ;  27  were  seen  in  Pelican  Valley  in  February  and, 
at  the  same  time.  28  were  along  the  Lamar  River  ;  54  were  seen  along  Cache  Creek  in 
April ;  23  (with  3  young  calves)  were  found  in  May,  and  our  park  naturalist  found  16 
more  (with  4  calves)  along  the  Lamar  River  in  July.  All  these  animals  were  in  good 
■condition,  none  were  found  dead  at  any  time.  The  wild  herd  probably  contains  well 
over  a  hundred  head  at  the  present  time,  and  is  still  increasing  slowly. 

Tame  herd. — During  the  fall  of  1920.  and  even  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  these 
buffalo  seemed  to  prefer  the  natural  pastures  on  the  high  mountains,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  begin  feeding  them  hay  until  after  the  first  of  January.  The  1920  crop  of 
f-alves,  42  in  number,  were  separated  from  the  herd  and  vaccinated  on  November  5  against 
hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  and  again  on  November  12.  Both  vaccinations  were  given 
by  veterinarians  from  the  Helena  oflBce  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
After  the  vaccinations,  which  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  the  calves  were 
kept  in  corrals  and  hay  was  fed  them.  As  the  winter  ended  early,  it  was  possible  to 
turn  the  buffalo  out  on  the  open  range  early  in  March  and  carry  a  considerable  amount 
of  hay  over  to  the  next  winter. 

In  October,  an  old  bull  was  found  dead  near  Soda  Butte  ;  a  calf  was  killed  by  being 
c-ored  by  a  hull  in  February  ;  and  a  3-year  old  bull  was  injured  in  an  auto  accident  and 
had  to  be  killed  in  June.  One  calf  was  found  drowned  by  the  high  water  in  spring.  A 
•^-year  old  bull  was  shipped  to  the  director,  Zoological  Society,  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 8;  and  a  2-year  old  bull  to  the  superintendent  of  city  parks,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on  June 
!"•!.  Three  calves  were  born  in  Derember.  1  in  January,  1  in  February,  and  65  more 
(besides  the  one  found  drowned)  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Total  animals 
now  in  the  heard.   506  buffalo. 

About  the  middle  of  June  19  bulls  were  brought  to  Mammoth  and  held  in  a  small 
and  convenient  corral  for  the  tourists  to  see.  It  is  estimated  that  they  were  seen  by 
over  40,000  visitors. 

The  entire  herd,  especially  the  cows  and  calves,  is  now  in  fair  condition  ;  there  is 
forage  enough  on  the  natural  ranees  to  keep  them  quite  a  while  so  that  the  700  tons  of 
hay  in  stack  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  should  be  suflicient.  Still,  the  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  these  large  animals  requires  an  increasing  crop  each  year,  and  provision  should 
be  made  to  add  fresh  acreage  each  year  to  that  already  planted. 

MOUNTAIN    SHEEP. 

The  usual  group  of  mountain  sheep  came  down  to  the  rim  of  Gardiner  Canyon  during 
the  latter  part  of  October ;  18  were  seen  on  November  8.  From  that  time  on  itiiroughout 
the  winter  the  sheep  traveled  to  and  fro  between  the  Gardiner  Canyon  and  the  higher 
ranges.  Finally  19  were  seen  on  May  4,  and  then  all  disappeared.  It  was  very  notice- 
able that  few  sheep  found  it  necessary  to  come  down  into  the  canyon  in  search  of  hay, 
as  had  bepn  their  usual  custom.  From  the  fact  that  several  good-sized  bands  were  re- 
ported in  the  northern  section  of  the  park  at  various  times  during  the  winter,  that  only 
two  sheep  were  reported  killed  outside  the  park  during  the  hunting  season  and  only  a 
few  found  dead  inside  the  park,  and  that  reports  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  kids,  I 
believe  that  our  estimate  of  250  mountain  sheep  now  in  the  part  is  still  very  conservative. 
A  very  encouraging  observation  is  that  scab  appears  to  have  died  out  among  the  wild 
sheep  ;  with  ordinary  care,  we  can,  and  will,  prevent  any  fresh  infection  from  domestic 
sheep  coming  in.  Forage  is  good  on  the  bighorn  ranges  and  it  should  be  a  favorable 
<=^eason  for  th^  sheep.  A  band  of  eight  was  seen  at  various  times  by  tourists  on  Mount 
Washburn  during  the  early  summer. 

ANTELOPE. 

On  September  20.  1920,  the  first  antelope — a  band  of  12 — appeared  on  the  winter 
range,  and  migration  continued  until  all  were  there  by  the  end  of  October.  No  hay  was 
fed  them  at  any  time  and  they  seemed  content  until  the  storms  of  early  January  caused 
uneasiness  and  they  made  some  attempts  to  leave  the  park.  Fortunately,  frequent  high 
winds  and  the  thaw  of  .January  17-18  uncovered  some  of  their  range  and  they  became 
reconciled  again. 

Shedding  of  the  old  horns  began  just  before  November  1  and  was  completed  about 
the  28th.  New  horns  had  already  begun  to  grow  under  the  old  horns,  and  averaged  2J 
Inches  long  about  November  30,  4  inches  long  about  December  31.  6  inches  about  Janu- 
ary 31,  and  were  practically  full  grown  on  February  28.  Shedding  of  the  winter  hair 
began  about  March  24. 

During  the  winter  the  antelope  congregated  in  larse  bands  for  better  protection,  but 
began  to  separate  again  into  smaller  groups  about  February  3.  Whenever  warm  days 
occurred   during  the  winter,   the   antelope  worked   higher  up   on   the   ranges ;   with   the 
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approach  of  spring  they  made  repeated  attempts  to  reach  the  summer  range.  Finally 
on  April  1,  the  leaders  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  snow-fllled  passes  on  Mount 
Everts,  reached  the  mouth  of  Hellroaring  Creek  the  same  day,  and  the  Buffalo  Ranch 
two  days  later.  .    ,    ,      „,     ,  .  .,  ^ 

An  encouraging  development  is  that  the  antelope  have  reoccupied  the  Blacktail  Range, 
recently  vacated  by  grazing  horses,  in  large  numbers  and  have  raised  an  unusually 
large  average  of  kids  there.  The  latest  estimate  of  150  kids  brought  through  the 
summer  on  all  park  ranges,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  only  seven  antelope  were  found 
dead  from  all  causes  last  winter  is  extremely  gratifying.  Antelope  will  not  breed  in 
captivity,  and  zoological  gardens  can  not  even  maintain  the  few  adults  they  do  get ; 
and  there  are  not  many  antelope  left  in  the  United  States,  and  these  are  ever  getting 
fewer  and  fewer  in  number.  Our  only  chance  to  preserve  the  species  is  in  a  large 
reserve  such  as  this.  Hence,  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  our  park  naturalist  could 
pursue  a  careful  study  of  our  herd.  His  studies  have  resulted  in  three  extremely  im- 
portant papers,  giving  much  new  data  and  plans  for  the  preservation  of  our  herd.  Our 
greatest  need  is  for  more  winter  range  to  supplement  the  3,000  acres  we  now  have,  and 
which  is  far  too  small  even  for  the  small  herd  we  have,  especially  when  a  hard  winter 
forces  some  of  the  elk  down  on  the  ground  needed  by  the  smaller  and  more  timid  antelope. 

MOOSE. 

During  the  winter  of  1920-21  the  moose  were  able  to  get  plenty  of  forage  and 
browse  and  came  through  in  good  shape.  A  goodly  number  of  calves  have  been  reported 
during  the  summer.  Interesting  are  the  frequent  reports  of  moose  seen  in  many 
scattered  localities  throughout  the  park,  until  now  it  has  become  the  custom  to  expect 
a  moose  or  two  in  every  willow  marsh  and  swale  even  high  in  the  mountains.  While 
the  center  of  the  moose  population  remains  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  all  the 
localities  mentioned  in  my  last  report  have  their  herds.  The  new  localities  frequently 
reported  would  indicate  that  our  estimate  of  800  moose  present  is  a  conservative  one. 

ELK. 

In  contrast  with  the  season  of  1919-20,  the  elk  remained  high  on  the  game  ranges 
until  late,  and  then  only  part  of  them  came  down  to  the  customary  winter  ranges. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  feed  out  hay  on  Slough  Creek  in  the  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  elk  from  working  farther  down  and  out  of  the  park.  Feeding  started  Novem- 
ber 30  and  was  continued  daily  until  March  10,  when  the  last  of  the  elk  left  on  their 
way  back  to  the  summer  ranges.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  were  fed  out  to 
herds  of  elk  estimated  at  4,000  in  December,  3,000  in  January,  and  2,000  in  February. 
This  feeding,  together  with  the  patrolling  of  the  northern  park  boundary  until  January 
31  and  the  driving  of  the  elk  back  from  the  Gardiner-Slough  Creek  line  into  the  park, 
had  its  effect  in  very  few  elk  leaving.  Hunters  appeared  early  along  the  park  border 
and  only  the  keeping  of  the  elk  within  prevented  another  slaughter  such  as  that  de- 
scribed in  my  last  report.  The  Forest  Service  cooperated  effectively  in  preventing 
illegal  killing  on  their  side  of  the  line  after  the  lawful  hunting  season.  Natural  forage 
was  obtainable  by  the  elk  all  through  the  winver  and  the  only  bad  feature  was  the 
crusting  of  the  snow  in  January  when  some  of  the  animals  began  to  get  a  little  thin. 
But  the  big  bands  began  splitting  up  in  February,  and  by  the  19th  the  slow  movement 
back  toward  the  summer  ranges  began.  The  result  of  our  efforts,  aided  by  the  favor- 
able weather,  was  the  loss  of  less  than  100  elk  shot  by  hunters  outside  the  park,  and 
less  than  50  dead  from  all  causes  within.  A  5-year-old  bull  was  caught  and  shipped 
on  February  8  to  the  city  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.  Since  the  percentage  of  1920  calves  ap- 
peared normal,  and  a  little  better  than  normal  in  1921,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
in  a  fair  increase  in  our  herd,  although  no  count  nor  close  estimate  has  been  made. 

To  better  follow  out  the  boundary  patrol  and  elk  herding,  a  new  and  more  com- 
modious station  was  built  at  Hellroaring  Creek.  About  600  tons  of  hay  has  been 
stacked  at  Slough  Creek  and  most  of  it  will  be  available  for  the  elk. 

About  500  elk  wintered  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  and  down  the  Firehole  and  Madi- 
son Valleys  below  ;  2,000  elk  were  reported  in  December  near  the  Gallatin  station.  With- 
in 4  miles  of  headquarters  at  Mammoth  were  about  400  elk  in  November,  about  700 
in  December  and  January,  about  900  in  February,  100  in  March,  increasing  to  about 
200  in  April,  in  search  of  fresh,  green  grass.  On  the  plaza  at  Mammoth  a  few  elk 
appeared  about  November  5  and  remained  in  varying  numbers  (27  being  the  highest) 
until   May   20. 

The  "  rut  "  lasted  from  about  September  15  to  October  20.  The  shedding  of  old  horns 
occurred  February  28-April  21,  and  the  horn  butts  began  to  swell  again  about  March  28. 
New  horns  were  about  10  inches  long  April  30,  about  17  inches  on  May  31,  about  24 
inches  on  June  30,  full  grown  about  August  15,  and  free  from  "  velvet  "  about  Sep- 
tember 15.  The  first  elk  to  show  change  to  reddish  coat  of  summer  was  seen  May 
11.     The  first  1921  elk  calf  was  reported  by  a  ranger  on  May  20. 

Elk  were  seen  and  admired  by  thousands  of  tourists,  especially  those  that  came 
early  or  that  stayed  and  followed  the  trails  away  from  the  main  travel, 

DEER. 

Nine  of  the  white-tail  deer  were  frequently  seen  near  Mammoth.  They  had  all 
changed  to  their  usual  gray  winter  coat  during  the  first  week  of  October,  shed  their 
horns  January  20  to  February  10  ;  and  began  changing  back  to  their  red  summer 
coat  on  April  21.     About  100  white-tail  deer  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  park. 

Still  more  numerous  and  common  are  the  mule  deer,  miscalled  "  the  black-tailed 
deer."  Since  there  was  no  feeding  of  hay  to  them,  deer  did  not  come  in  such  numbers 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  headquarters,  but  there  wei-e  hundreds  within  a  few 
miles.  Mule  deer  began  the  "  rut  "  about  October  11  and  finished  about  December  8. 
It  was  very  noticeable  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  that  the  deer  fawns,  and  also 
the  young  elk  and  antelope,  were  particularly  well  developed.  This  was  attributed 
to  the  abundance  and  good  quality  of  the  forage,  and  to  the  good  health  and  sturdy 
vigor    of    the    breeding   stock    purified    by   the   previous   winter's    losses.      Although    one 
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buck  in  poor  health  shed  as  early  as  January  15,  the  majority  of  the  mule  deer  shed 
their  horns  between  February  3  and  25.  The  horn  butts  began  to  swell  in  March, 
and  the  new  horns  were  about  1  inch  long  on  March  31,  about  17  inches  on  June  30, 
and  completely  grown,  although  still  "  in  the  velvet,"  on  August  1.  Migration  toward 
the  summer  ranges  began  February  19,  changing  to  the  red  summer  coat  began  to  show 
May  17,  and  back  to  the  gray  winter  coat  at  the  end  of  August.  The  first  fawn  was 
seen  May  15. 

About  32  deer  were  shot  outside  the  park,  25  or  30  were  killed  inside  the  park  by 
carnivorous  animals,  and  4  were  found  dead  from  other  causes.  Notwithstanding  these 
losses,  it  is  believed  that  our  estimate  of  1,200  mule  deer  in  the  park  is  conservative. 
Many  were  seen  by  tourists  at  West  Thumb  and  Canyon,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  about 
Mammoth  and  Tower  Falls.  Deer  always  arouse  great  interest  in  a  traveling  public 
that  is  always  keen  to  see  wild  animals  of  any  kind. 

GAME    LAW    CHANGES. 

In  our  last  report  we  bitterly  criticized  the  Montana  game  laws  that  permitted  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  elk  and  deer  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  We  are  glad  now  to  record 
the  fact  that  these  laws  have  been  sweepingly  revised,  and  are  now  very  satisfactory 
from  our  standpoint.  The  game  laws  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  have  also  been  revised. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  all  three  States  relating  to 
their  game,  much  of  which  is  bred  in  the  park  : 

Montana. — The  elk  season  has  been  changed  from  the  period  October  15-December 
25.  to  the  period  October  15-November  15,  thus  reducing  the  season  about  45  days. 
Only  one  elk  may  now  be  killed  in  a  season  by  any  regularly  licensed  hunter.  Elk 
may  be  killed  in  all  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the  park,  except  in  the  sections  of 
Gallatin  and  Park  Counties  covered  by  the  Gallatin  game  preserve. 

The  deer  season  extends  from  November  1  to  December  1,  but  under  the  new  law 
only  bucks  with  visible  horns  may  be  shot.  Deer  may  be  killed  in  Park  County  but  not 
in  Gallatin.     Sheep  and  goats  may  not  be  killed  before  the  season  of  1926. 

Wyoming. — Last  year  it  could  be  positively  stated  that  Wyoming's  game  laws  were 
the  best  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but  they  are  excelled  by  those  of  Montana  now, 
except  in  the  matter  of  game  preserves.  Under  the  new  Wyoming  game  laws  the 
elk  season  is  60  days  in  duration,  as  heretofore,  but  the  season  begins  15  days  earlier, 
now  extending  from  September  15  to  November  15.  Elk  may  be  killed  in  Park,  Fremont, 
and  Teton  Counties,  which  border  the  park,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone Valley  and  Two  Ocean  Pass,  the  Teton,  Shoshone,  and  Hoodoo  game  preserves 
form  a  protective  wall  all  around  the  eastern  and  southern  lines  of  the  park  and  hunt- 
ing may  be  done  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  park.  In  discussing  the 
Wyoming  elk  season,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  most  of  this  State's  hunting 
grounds  are  located  remote  from  railroads  and  that  hunting  parties  are  not  likely  to 
be  numerous. 

Deer  in  Wyoming  may  be  killed  between  September  15  and  October  15,  but  under 
the  new  laws  only  bucks  with  visible  horns  may  be  killed. 

The  new  law  provided  authority  for  the  issuance  of  100  licenses  to  kill  bull  moose 
and  100  licenses  to  kill  buck  antelope,  and  applications  were  made  for  many  of  these 
licenses,  but  Gov.  Robert  D.  Carey,  chairman  of  the  State  fish  and  game  commission, 
exercising  his  discretion  as  the  law  permits,  refused  to  issue  any  antelope  licenses  and 

f ranted  only  50  moose  licenses.  Nonresident  moose  licenses  cost  $100,  resident  licenses 
50.  Nonresident  antelope  licenses  were  to  be  sold  at  $50  apiece,  resident  $25.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  moose  licenses  should  have  been  authorized  or  sold,  because 
moose  are  very  scarce  in  this  region.  The  State  game  commissioner  estimates  the  moose 
at  over  3.000  head,  but  we  believe  the  figure  1,000  would  more  nearly  approach  the 
actual  number.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  sport  in  killing  a  moose,  as  they  are  tame 
from  long  protection,  and  can  be  killed  with  little  or  no  effort. 

Idaho. — Elk  may  be  killed  between  November  15  and  November  30  in  Teton  and  Fre- 
mont Counties  near  the  park.  This  is  a  greatly  curtailed  season  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  past  few  years. 

Deer  may  be  killed  in  Teton  County  between  October  1  and  November  30.  There  is  no 
buck  law  on  the  statute  books. 

A  game  preserve  was  established  adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  the  park  from  Robinson 
Creek  north  to  the  Continental  Divide,  but  as  it  will  only  be  effective  in  case  per- 
mission is  obtained  to  use  the  Falls  River  Basin  in  the  park  for  an  irrigation  reservoir 
the  preserve  will  serve  no  present  purpose. 

Suspension  of  open  seasons. — In  all  three  States  authority  was  granted  to  the  game 
commissions  to  suspend  or  close  the  open  seasons  on  any  game  animal  or  bird  when  it 
appears  that  any  species  of  such  game  is  threatened  with  extinction.  This  is  a  most 
important  provision,  and  if  carried  on  the  statute  books  of  Montana  in  1919  would 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  elk. 

WOODCHUCKS. 

Woodchucks  first  came  out  of  their  winter  dens  about  February  27.  and  increased  in 
numbers  until  quite  common  a  month  later.  They  began  seeking  winter  quarters  again 
toward  the  end  of  August,  and  a  few  were  out  as  late  as  September  17.  Although  these 
are  rather  insignificant  animals  here,  they  provide  cause  for  much  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  tourists.  One  young  woodchuck  became  extremely  tame  at  Canyon  Ranger 
station,  as  did  several  more  that  lived  under  the  semipermanent  tents  at  Canyon  Camp. 

BEAVER. 

Beaver  have  been  so  numerous  for  several  years  that  there  is  practically  no  way  of 
even  estimating  their  number.  Almost  every  stream  has  its  colonies,  and  beaver  sign 
in  the  shape  of  dams,  houses,  canals,  runways,  and  stumps  are  abundant  and  never  fail 
tO'  interest  visitors.  There  are  extensive  workings  in  a  small  gulch  leading  down  to 
the  Yellowstone  River  bridge,  along  the  road  to  Cooke  City.  This  gulch  was  filled 
formerly  with  aspens,  but  is  being  rapidly  stripped,  to  the  great  interest  of  tourists 
who  visited  the  gulch  every  night  and  seldom  failed  to  see  two  or  more  beaver  at  work. 
Another  prominent  beaver  dam,  pond,  and  house  is  at  the  junction  of  Lava  and  Lupine 
Creeks  and  beside  the  main  road  from  Tower  Junction,  and  only  5i  miles  from  Mammoth. 
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PORCUPINES. 

Porcupines  wore  again  numerous  and  caused  some  damage.  As  a  rule  they  lived  on 
grass  and  small  vegetation,  but  in  winter  and  early  spring  they  eat  the  bark  of  pine 
and  spruce.  The  damage  was  not  serious,  however,  as  the  trees  are  too  thick  in  most 
places  and  they  are  seldom  so  completely  girdled  as  to  be  killed.  Porcupines  are  often 
seen,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  are  very  amusing  to  the  tourists. 

BABBITS    AND    OTHER    SMALL    ANIMALS. 

Jack  rabbits  began  changing  to  white  winter  coat  about  October  25,  and  after  Novem- 
ber 16  all  wore  the  white  pelage  until  about  March  10,  when  they  had  all  changed  back 
again  to  the  summer  coat.  With  the  snowshoe  ralbbits  similar  changes  occurred  about  Iffc 
days  earlier  in  the  fall  and  10  days  later  in  the  spring,  possibly  because  they  lived  at 
higher  altitudes  ;  the  jack  rabbits  were  quite  common  about  Mammoth  and  Tower  Falls, 
and  the  other  open,  low-lying  parts  of  the  park.  The  little  cottontail  rabbits  did  not 
change  their  color  in  winter  and  were  common  in  the  Gardiner  Valley  below  Mammoth, 

Among  the  animals  that  were  often  seen  and  proved  interesting  to  the  tourists  were 
pine  squirrels,  three  varieties  of  chipmunks,  two  species  of  ground  squirrels,  muskrats, 
conies  or  rock  rabbits,  badgers,  and  five  species  of  bats.  Canada  lynx,  bobcat,  fox, 
wolverine,  and  fisher  occurred  here,  but  were  so  rare  as  to  be  -seldom  seen  even  by  our 
rangers.  Otter,  pine  marten,  mink,  skunk,  two  varieties* of  weasel,  flying  squirrels, 
woodrats,  pocket  gophers,  jumping  mice  (and  nine  other  species  of  mice),  and  three 
different  shrews,  are  common  everywhere,  but  still  not  apt  to  be  seen  by  visitors  because 
most  of  them  are  active  during  the  night  only. 

COYOTES^    WOLVES,    AND    MOUNTAIN    LIONS. 

These  are  by  far  the  most  destructive  of  our  carnivorous  animals,  and  efforts  are 
constantly  made  to  keep  them  down  to  a  reasonable  number.  It  is  hardly  practicable, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  exterminate  them,  but  a  certain  amount  of  hunting  and 
trapping  each  year  by  our  rangers  is  beneficial  to  our  animal  interests. 

These  carnivora  kill  annually  quite  a  large  number  of  young  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and 
mountain  sheep.  Last  winter  coyotes  and  wolves  were  quite  common  and  became  very 
bold.  The  mountain  lions  came  back  again  and  were  quite  numerous  on  top  a'^d  along 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Everts.  In  all,  140  coyotes  and  12  wolves  were  destroyed  by  our 
rangers  and  others,  and  probably  a  few  more  were  poisoned  and  killed  but  were  not 
found. 

BEARS. 

Black  bears.- — Blaick,  brown,  and  cinnamon  bears  are  all  included  in  the  term  '*  black 
bear,"  as  scientists  have  agreed  that  each  is  but  a  different  color  phase  of  the  same 
species.  Bears  began  to  retire  to  their  dens  for  hibernation  just  after  my  last  report, 
in  October,  although  one  was  seen  at  Lake  outlet  as  late  as  November  17.  They  re- 
mained "  asleep  "  until  tracks  of  one  was  seen  February  27,  and  four  more  during  March, 
becoming  common  everywhere  in  April.  As  usual,  bears  did  not  gather  about  the  gar- 
bage piles  until  the  season  was  well  started  ;  then  they  were  common  at  all  points.  At 
one  time  in  August  22  were  seen  at  Lake  and  a  similar  number  at  Canyon.  Depreda- 
tions by  bears  were  of  minor  importance  and  only  four  were  killed,  two  proved  trouble- 
some in  October,  one  was  injured  so  badly  in  a  fight  with  a  grizzly  that  it  had  to  be 
killed,  and  one  formed  the  habit  of  chasing  tourists.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  the  last 
of  the  four  caused  trouble  to  visitors. 

The  garbage  dumps  at  Mammoth,  Old  Faithful,  Lake,  and  Canyon  were  used  as  here- 
tofore, and  were  regularly  visited  by  people  from  hotels  and  camps.  Rangers  with 
rifles  were  stationed  at  the  dumps  during  "  visiting  hours  "  to  prevent  trouble.  Visiting 
the  bears  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  park,  but  required  careful 
regulation  on  our  part. 

From  the  number  of  cubs  that  appeared  I  believe  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
total  number  of  black  bears  ;  but  several  were  shot  and  trapped  outside  the  park,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  more  than  120  black  bears  present  at  any  one  time. 

Grizzly  &ef/rs.— Still  more  interesting  than  the  black  bears  were  the  grizzlies.  They 
were  the  shier  of  the  two,  and  required  much  more  care  and  time  to  see.  But  ever 
since  the  first  grizzly  appeared  in  March  most  of  the  more  persistent  tourists  have  been 
successful.  At  one  time  six  were  seen  at  the  Canyon,  nine  at  the  Lake,  and  a  few  at 
more  remote  points.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  40  of  these  bears  in  the  park.  They 
have  been  well  behaved,  none  have  had  to  be  killed  for  depredations  or  other  cause,  and 
all  are  in  good  condition  to  enter  hibernation. 

BIRDS. 

With  the  discovery  this  summer  of  the  presence  of  the  spurred  towhee  and  the  broad- 
tailed  hummingbird  within  the  park,  our  list  has  now  increased  to  202  species.  But 
only  about  70  are  common  and  conspicuous  enough  to  be  noticed  by  tourists.  The  more 
remarkable  and  interesting  are  the  California  gull,  white  pelican,  mallard.  Canada  goose, 
blue  heron,  sandhill  crane.  Richardson  grouse,  ruffled  grouse,  osprev,  kingfisher,  William- 
son sapsucker,  red-shafted  flicker.  Rocky  Mountain  jay,  raven,  nutcracker,  meadowlark. 
Brewer  blackbird,  purple  finch,  vesper  sparrow,  white-crowned  siparrow.  song  sparrow, 
pink-sided  junco.  green-tailed  towhee,  western  tanager,  tree  and  cliff  swallows,  vellow 
and  Audubon  warblers,  dipper  or  water  ousel,  mountain  chickadee,  Townsend  solitaire, 
robin,  and  mountain  bluebird.  Hawks,  owls,  osprey.  mallard,  geese,  and  pelican  create 
great  interest  because  the  absolute  protection  makes  them  so  tame  and  easily  studied. 

It  was  noticeable  during  the  winter  that  comparatively  few  birds  came  about  the  barns 
and  kitchens  for  food.  Evidently  they  could  get  it  elsewhere,  for  there  were  an  un- 
usual number  of  birds  about,  especially  rosy  finches  and  redpolls.  The  winter  was 
notable  for  the  presence  of  three  song  sparrows  along  the  Gardiner  River,  the  first  winter 
record  of  this  bird. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  fall  migration  was  going  on  and  it  continued  normally 
until  December.  Spring  migration  started  the  middle  of  February  with  the  arrival  of 
horned  larks  and  continued  until  about  June  16.  when  the  nighthawks  reached  us.  Fall 
migration  began  again  in  late  July  and  i*  still  going  on,  although  much  earlier  than  usual. 
The  spring  migration  was  notable  for  the  earliest  recorded  arrival  of  bluebirds,  robins. 
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juncos,  Audubon  warblers,  and  Brewer  blackbirds.  As  usual,  pine  siskins  arrived  in  large 
numbers  with  the  first  dandelion  seeds  on  June  1,  and  remained  as  long  as  the  seeds  held 
out.     Thoy  were  joined  in  their  feast  on  those  obnoxious  weeds  by  the  Cassin  purple  finches. 

The  last  bird  song  of  fall  noted  was  by  a  Townsend  solitaire  about  November  27,  and 
the  first  so^g  of  the  new  season  noted  was  by  a  dipper  about  November  23,  so  that  the 
two  overlapped.  After  the  23d,  dippers  continued  to  sing  throughout  the  winter,  often 
being  hoard  during  the  coldest  and  snowiest  days.  A  song  sparrow  l^egan  singing  on 
February  28,  and  thereafter  each  species  joined  the  chorus  as  soon  as  he  arrived  from  the 
South.  The  climax  of  the  song  season  camo  about  June  1  and  gradually  died  out  toward 
July  20,  as  the  increasing  bird  familes  took  more  and  more  of  father's  time. 

The  nesting  season  began  about  February  25,  when  the  nutcrackers  started  building, 
although  at  that  time  the  .snow  banks  had  hardly  begun  to  lessen.  The  osprey  on  Eagle 
Nost  Rock  followed  the  nutcrackers  early  lead  by  laying,  the  first  egg  on  April  25,  and 
thereby  setting  the  early  record  for  the  species  here.  As  usual,  this  nest,  and  later,  the 
other  osprey  nests  at  the  canyon  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  California  gulls  and 
white  pelicans  nested  as  usual  on  Molly  Island  ;  about  200  young  gulls  and  150  pelicans 
were  raised  to  maturity.  The  beaver  ponds  and  sloughs  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley 
had  many  nests  of  mallard  and  blue-winged  teal,  while  Barrow  goldeneye  and  mergansers 
nested  near,  beside  more  open  waters.  Canada  geese  had  their  homes  at  the  south  end 
of  Yellowstone  Lake,  on  Grebe  Lake,  and  in  many  other  localities.  They  showed  their 
usual  preference  for  the  tops  of  beaver  houses  as  nesting  sites.  In  all,  400  pairs  were 
estimated  as  breeding  in  Yellowstone  Park.  In  the  spring,  a  trumpeter  swan  was  seen, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  this  species  bred  here  again.  An  addition  to  our 
breeding  birds  was  recorded  when  two  nests  of  blue  herons  were  found  ;  a  second  addition 
came  with  the  finding  of  a  pair  of  little  brown  crane  with  one  young  bird.  A  pair  of 
bald  eagles  had  their  nest  again  on  a  pine  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  a  mile 
north  of  the  Fishing-  Bridge.  Cliff  swallows,  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  robins  nested  at 
Mammoth  ;  bluebirds,  flickers,  and  robins  about  Old  Faithful  Inn  ;  cliff  swallows  near  the 
Lake  outlet ;  and  cliff  swallows,  bluebirds,  osprey,  ravens,  and  dippers  at  the  Canyon. 

Other  notable  happenings  were  the  occurrence  of  greatly  increased  numbers  of  song 
sparrows  and  bluebirds  ;  the  wide  distribution  of  the  catbirds  that  had  previously  only 
been  noted  in  the  park  near  Mammoth  ;  and  the  presence  at  this  time  of  great  numbers 
of  wild  fowl. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  birds.  None  of  the  many  species 
has  been  noticeably  lacking,  and  a  few  have  been  more  numerous  than  usual.  Birds  form 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  attractions  of  the  park.  Whether  it  is  the  songsters  of 
June  and  July,  the  nesting  osprey  at  the  canyon,  the  wonderfully  tame  hawks  and  wild 
fowl  of  the  roadside,  or  the  gulls  and  great  white  pelican  at  the  lake,  somewhere  along  the 
trip  birds  are  sure  to  make  themselves  seen  even  by  the  novice  in  bird  lore.  Furthermore, 
the  birds  proved  their  value  as  dandelion  destroyers,  and  also  by  the  annihilation  in 
August  by  robins,  bluebirds,  Audubon  warblers,  siskins,  flickers,  and  other  birds,  of  the 
swarms  of  moths  attacking  the  foliage  of  our  Douglas  firs. 

Trees. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  Yellowstone  Park  is  covered  by  forests  ;  almost  all  are  evergreens 
and  there  are  very  feAv.  of  the  hardwoods,  so  conspicuous  in  the  East.  Our  trees  are 
of  little  value  for 'lumber,  but  they  give  us  needed  shade;  soften,  diversify,  and  clothe 
our  rugged  mountains  and  the  otherwise  sear  and  brown  hills.  Besides  providing 
wooded  retreats  for  birds,  animals,  and  campers,  and  shelter  to  some  of  our  more 
delicate  flowers,  the  forests  provide  valuable  protection  to  the  headwaters  of  our  most 
Important  river  systems,  prevent  the  rapid  melting  of  spring  snows  and  consequent 
disastrous  floods,  and  hold  the  waters  back  until  they  are  needed  by  the  parched  farms 
of  our  dry  plains  and  prairie  States.  It  is  computed  that  these  forests  delay  the  melting 
of  snows  by  6  weeks,  and  the  drying  up  of  the  river  systems  by  10.  Three-quarters  of 
our  forests  are  lodgepole  pine,  but  on  the  mountains  Engelmann  spruce  predominate, 
while  the  Douglas  fir  and  aspen  are  the  trees  of  the  lower  sections.  There  is  a  species 
of  white  pine  common  about  Mammoth,  and  a  second  (the  white-barked  pine)  near 
timber  line  on  our  mountains.  Other  less  numerous  trees  are :  Two  species  of  fir.  a 
blue  spruce,  two  junipers,  a  Cottonwood,  a  small  birch,  an  alder,  and  several  species 
of  small  willows. 

In  October,  1919,  a  sudden  and  severe  drop  of  temperature  affected  our  lodgepole 
forests  adversely  about  Swan  Lake  Basin,  in  Snow  Pass,  about  Horseshoe  Hill,  in  and 
about  Antelope  Creek  Valley,  in  isolated  places  along  the  western  approach  to  the  loop, 
and  about  Tower  Falls,  in  all  about  9,000  acres.  This  has  been  called  the  "  red-belt  " 
injury.  Scores  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  these  areas  have  been  kept  under  observa- 
tion and  it  is  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the  affected  trees  are  recovering,  so  that  the 
injury  is  not  at  all  serious. 

During  Julv.  1921,  there  was  a  severe  attack  of  moths  on  the  Douglas  firs  along  the. 
Yellowstone  River  below  Tower  Falls,  and  affecting  12.000  acres.  Countless  numbers 
of  birds  flocked  to  the  area  at  once,  checked  the  infestation,  and  probably  saved  the 
forests,  for  they  are  now  recovering  from  the  attack. 

Flowers. 

More  than  5.000  tourists  made  definite  inquiry  of  our  park  naturalist,  and  many  more 
showed  interest  in  our  wonderful  wealth  of  flowers.  We  have  over  600  species  listed, 
besides  a  hundred  or  more  grasses.  Of  the  flowers,  about  175  are  so  common  as  to 
attract  general  attention.  Conditions  vary  from  the  warm,  lower  valleys  with  the  bitter- 
root,  wild  rose,  prickly-pear  cactus  mentzelias.  and  the  wild  iris,  up  through  the  lodge- 
pole forests  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  areas  to  the  arctic-alpine  zone,  where  there 
are  no  trees  and  only  the  hardiest  species,  such  as  the  nlpine  forget-me-not.  the  dwarf 
lungwort,  and  the  mountain  yarrow  and  lupine  grow.  The  climate  is  dry  everywhere 
in  the  park,  and  consequently  there  are  sudden  and  grent  changes  of  temperature  with 
frequent  summer  frosts.  How  well  our  plants  are  acclimated  was  strikingly  shown  on 
April  24  when  buttercups,  phlox,  leaves  on  gooseberry  bushes,  and  young,  tender  iris 
plants  withstood  successfully  a  temperature  of  only  6°  Fahrenheit. 

The  large,  blue,  woollv,  pasque  was  more  numerous  than  usual  and  bloomed  at  low 
altitudes  during  early  June.     The   dark,  purple   larkspur  began   to   bloom   a   little  later 
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and  gradually  worked  up,  step  by  step,  to  timber  line.  Still  later,  the  monkshood 
started  blooming  in  long-spiled,  blue  heads  that  were  unusually  abundant  and  finer 
everywhere  on  the  park  plateau.  At  times  the  hills  between  Mammoth  and  Gardiner, 
and  about  Tower  Junction,  were  literally  covered  by  the  rose-colored  blossoms  of  the 
bitterroot.     Yellow  violets,  too,  were  far  more  numerous  than  u.sual. 

Lupines  were  our  commonest  flowers  in  June  and  July,  covering  the  country  from  the 
lowest  valleys  to  tlie  mountain  tops  with  large  masses  of  light  blue  at  low  elevations, 
to  purple  at  high  altitudes. 

Wild  strawberries  were  abundant  and  sweet.  Wild  roses  were  even  more  abundant 
than  in  1920.  Mentzelias  were  very  common  along  the  Gardiner  River  during  July  and 
August.  Fireweed  began  to  bloom  about  July  10  and  soon  the  park  was  filled  with  its 
flaming,  bright-hued  spikes  ;  probably  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  July-August 
flowers.  Toward  the  end  bf  the  season  the  many  varieties  of  purple  asters  were  abundant 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  elevations.  Huckleberries  were  abundant  and  furnished 
many  a  feast  for  boys,  birds,  and  bears. 

It  is  pleasant  to  write  that  although  fringed  gentians  were  scarce  in  1920,  this  season 
they  were  unusually  fine  and  abundant.  This  was  our  most  distinctive  flower,  being  the 
most   sought  for   of  all.      The   several   species   of   snapdragons   were   also  very    common. 

Again  the  wonderful  border  of  a  mile  or  more  of  deep  purple  phacelia,  or  waterleaf, 
bloomed  along  the  Mount  Washburn  Road.  It  was  found  well  started  on  June  27,  but 
it  did  not  last  long,  being  cut  down  by  drought  and  frosts  in  July. 

Little  elephant  flowers  were  very  abundant  on  all  swales  and  wet  meadows  on  the 
park  plateau,  especially  in  July.  Indian  paint  brush  was  brilliant  and  conspicuous  In, 
many  places.  Orchids  were  abundant,  but  never  many  in  any  one  place.  The  iris  lily 
bloomed  abundantly  in  a  few  wet  meadows  below  7.000  feet ;  and  dogtooth  violets  were 
very  numerous  above  that  elevation.  In  contrast  with  last  year,  the  camas  blossoms 
were  almost  entirely  absent. 

Our  flowers  all  started  to  bloom  very  early  this  year.  From  April  4,  when  the  first 
buttercup  opened,  until  mid-July,  when  further  blooming  was  checked  by  drought  and 
early  frosts,  our  floral  display  was  very  fine.  At  times  the  whole  countryside  flamed 
with  a  rich  medley  of  many-hued  blossoms. 

Gbysers,   Hot   Springs,  and   Similar   Phenomena. 

At  Mammoth,  the  big  spring  above  Jupiter  Terrace  was  more  active  than  ever  before  ; 
Jupiter  and  Pulpit  Terraces  larger,  more  highly  coloi;ed.  and  better  supplied  with  water. 
Angel  Terrace  operated  from  four  different  openings,  and  so  covered  more  ground  than 
usual.  The  Devil's  Kitchen  and  Bath  Lake  have  been  normal  and  each  has  attracted 
its  own  kind  of  attention.  Orange  Spring  has  a  small  cone  east  of  the  main  mound 
that  is  slowly  building  up.  while  the  main  mound  remains  normal.  The  Wbitf>  Elephant 
has  become  highly  colored.  Cleopatra  Terrace  has  been  normal  in  activity,  and  its  color 
was  probably  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  of  all.  Minerva  Terrace  was  entirely  dead 
in  February,  but  water  and  color  have  appeared  again  and  the  terrace  is  now  improving 
slowly.  Hymen  Terrace  almost  died  out  in  April,  and  then  increased  in  activity,  and 
still  improves  a  little  each  month. 

At  Norris,  the  Constant  dleyser  was  quiet  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  ;  but 
during  the  latter  half,  it  began  regaining  its  normal  activity.  The  Whirligig,  Mud 
Boiler.  Black  Growler.  Bathtub,  and  New  Crater  all  showed  normal  activity.  The 
Valentine  Geyser  resumed  activity  after  a  two-year  rest  and  played  every  day  or  two 
throughout  the  season.     The  Monarch  Geyser  did  not  play  at  all. 

At  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  the  Fountain  Geyser,  so  far  as  known,  played  only  once 
and  that  was  a  fine  eruption  on  August  15.  The  Great  Fountain  played  as  usual  about 
every  9  to  12  hours.  The  Clepsydra  and  several  other  small  geysers  in  this  basin  showed 
increased  activity. 

In  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Old  Faithful  continued  its  great  activity  of  last  year, 
playing  on  an  average  interval  of  63 ^  minutes  in  June.  64  minutes  in  July.  60i  minutes 
m  August,  and  60  minutes  in  September.  Giantess  played  at  intervals  of  12  to  26  days, 
but  the  Beehive  played  only  once,  ard  that  in  late  September.  The  Lion  was  normally 
active.  The  Castle  played  at  intervals  of  1  to  12  days  and  was  very  irregular.  The 
Grand  vied  with  Old  Faithful  for  the  honors  of  the  Basin,  playing  every  8  to  13  hours 
with  the  majority  of  its  eruptions  from  10  to  11  hours  apart.  The  Giant  averaged  10  to 
13  days  between  consecutive  eruptions  ;  but  as  usual,  many  eruptions  were  during  the 
night.  The  Daisy  played  nicely  every  84  minutes  in  June  and  78  minutes  thereafter. 
The  Grotto  played  frequently  but  with  no  regularity.  As  usual,  the  Riverside  showed 
great  regularity  ;  of  seventy-one  timed  intervals,  only  five  times  did  this  geyser  vary  as 
much  as  10  minutes  either  side  of  a  7-hour  period.  The  Lone  Star  Geyser  was  another 
regular  geyser  with  an  average  interval  just  under  3  hours. 

At  West  Thiumb,  several  small  geysers  showed  unusually  great  activity,  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

While  the  Shoshone  and  Heart  Lake  Geyser  Basins  can  be  reached  only  b.v  trail  and 
are  not  much  visited,  there  were  no  observed  innormalities  in  their  features. 

Forest  Fires. 

No  forest  fires  of  any  consequence  occurred  during  the  past  season  :  the  greatest 
damage  being  two,  covering  5  acres  each  in  inconspicuous  places,  before  tbev  could  be 
put  out.  This  good  report  is  due  directly  to  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  ranger  force, 
for  the  season  was  dry  at  times  and  the  thousands  of  careless  tourists  and  campers 
made  the  fire  menace  a' serious  one. 

Timber  Cut. 

About  5,270  cords  of  dead  and  down  timber  were  taken  for  fuel  during  the  year 
from  park  forests,  of  which  4,200  cords  were  taken  by  the  hotel  company,  670  cor«}» 
by  the  camp's  company,  1  cord  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Brothers  for  his  bath  house,  and  about  400 
cords  for  our  own  use  at  headquarters  and  at  the  various  park  stations  and  snowshoe 
cabins. 

Green  timber  for  building  purposes  was  cut  as  follows  :  Four  hundred  linear  feet  of 
16-inch  logs  by  the  hotel  company  and  10,000  feet  of  10-inch  and  3,000  feet  of  6-inch, 
logs  by  the  camp's  company. 
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Our  building  operations  required  the  use  of  about  20.000  linear  feet  of  green  logs 
varying  in  diameter  from  3  to  12  inches  for  two  ranger  stations  and  community  centers 
at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful ;  about  60.000  linear  feet  varying  from  6"  to  12"  for 
the  drift  fence  across  Lamar  Valley,  about  9,000  feet  for  new  cabin?  at  Fox  Creek,  Hell- 
roaring,  Slough  Creek,  and  Fish  Lake,  besides  a  considerable  amount  used  in  making 
culverts,  parapet  walls,  etc.,  in  connection  with  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

Cases  tried  before  the  United  States  Commissioner. 


Date  of 
trial. 


United  States  versus— 


C.  A.  Pattison... 

Clay  Tyler 

John  L.  Still  well. 
Murray  Baum... 
Frank  Warner. . . 
Edwin  Abraham. 


CD.  Wright 

C.  Bakke 

George  Thelan 

T.  L.  Nylan 

Jack  Bristol 

Will  Donald 

A.  B.  Ogden 

A.  Crease 

W.  G.  Flesher 

T.  E.  Keefe 

Arnold  Stamm 

Homer  Rothletnar 

L.  E.  Boyett 

P.  J.  Ricks 

W.  P.  Kanel  and  two  com- 
panions. 
W.  E.  Westlake 


G.  B.  Selvidge 

A.  T.  Shane 

John  Herr 

A.McPaul 

I.H.Denton 

H.M.Cady 

R.  J.  Parker 

N.  O.  Bowman 

Phil  Meckel 

H.  C.  Allen 

Pleasant  Smith 

J.  D.  Silverman 

Arthur  Schoenstadt 

Carl  Newhouse 

Sam  C.  Houston 

E.  S.  Gardenshire  and  Lyrm 
Boyd. 

E.  P.  White 

C.  F.  Pantle 

Abraham  Miller 

Frank  J.  White 

Thomas  Dwyer 

Otto  J.  Breil , 

R.J.  Wells 

W.  H.  Gruenhagen 

Josephine  Mattson,  Leo  Bes- 
sette, Chas.  Bessette,  jr. 

Chas.  Marchison 

Lowell  W.  Ridges 

James  W.  Sullivan 

Ed.  A.  Fidler 

Dr.  Bennett 

Harry  Thompson 

George  Anderson 

Lewis  R.  Nye 

Chas.  H.  Hefferlin 

H.  L.  Aldrich 

Albert  Bowen 


Charged  with- 


Killing  an  elk 

Hunting  wild  animals. 

do 

Killing  an  elk 

Petty  larceny 


Leaving  camp  fire 

Violation  fishing  regulation 

Violation  of  transportation  regulations . 

Speeding 

do 

Reckless  driving 

Speeding 

do 

do 

....do 

Reckless  driving 

Speeding 

do 

r . .  -do 

Leaving  camp  fire 


.do. 


Speeding. 


Carrying  unsealed  weapon 

Speeding 

do 

do 

Violating  fishing  regulation 

— do 

....do 

Suspected  of  illicit  transportation  of  liquor. 

— do 

Defacing  formations 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Leaving  camp  fire 


Speeding 

Leaving  camp  fire 

Defacing  formation 

Violation  national  prohibition  act. 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do : 

Defacing  formation 


Leaving  camp  fire 

Speeding 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Violation  national  prohibition  act. 

do 

Speeding 

Petty  larceny 


Action  taken. 


Fined  $1C0.  i 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.  1 
Fined  $50.  i 
Ejected  from  park. 

Do. 

Fined  $10.  i 

Do.i 
Reprimanded. 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.  1 
Reprimanded. 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.  1 

Do.  1 
Reprimanded. 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.i 

Do.i 
Fined  $10.  i 

Do.  1 

Acquitted  and  re- 
leased. 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.i 
Fined  $20.  i 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do.i 
Fined  $10.  i 
Reprimanded. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ejected  from  park. 

Do. 
Reprimanded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fined  $10  each,  i 

Fined  $25.  i 
Fined  $20.  i 
Fined  $10.  i 
Fined  $150.  i 

Do.i 
Fined  $50.  i 
Fined  $100.  i 

Do.i 
Fined  $15.  i 

Fined  $10.1 
Fined  $25.  i 

Do. 
Fined  $15.  i 
Reprimanded. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fined  $50.  i 

Do.i 
Fined  $25.  i 
Fined  $50.  i 


Costs  of  case  imposed  in  addition  to  fine. 

Highway  Robbery. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Baluss,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  was  held  up  and  robbed  on  the  night  of  July 
24  by  two  highwaymen  between  Norris  Junction  and  the  Canyon  Junction.  The  holdup 
was  staged  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  and  on  a  dark  section  of  the  road  where  it  was 
almost   impossible   to   distinguish   any   peculiarity   which    might   lead   to    the  identity  of 
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the  criminals.  Mr.  Baluss  was  alone  in  his  car  at  the  time  of  the  holdui)  and  was 
able  to  furnish  only  a  vague  description  of  the  men.  being  unable  to  identify  any  of 
the  suspicious  characters  apprehended  by  the  rangers  and  held  for  investigation.  He 
was  relieved  of  $60  in  cash  and  a  gold  watch. 

Violation  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

Complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  led  to  a  sweeping  investigation  covering  the  entire 
park  for  information  and  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  apprehension  of  the 
responsible  parties.  In  concluding  the  investigation,  five  men,  employed  at  the  Lake 
Hotel,  were  taken  into  custody  and  tried  before  United  States  Commissioner  John  W. 
Meldrum  on  Augiast  13,  1921,  on  charges  of  violating  the  prohibition  laws.  A  quantity 
of  intoxicating  liquor  was  exhibited  as  evidence. 

United  States  District  Attorney  Walton  came  from  Cheyenne  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  to  prosecute  the  defendants.  A  conviction  was  secured  in  each  case.  Two 
of  these  men  were  fined  $150  each  and  costs  and  three  were  fined  $100  each  and  costs. 
The  suppression  of  illegal  sale  of  liquor  in  the  park  during  the  tourist  season  was 
assured. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  fatal  accidents  due  to  motorists  driving  cars  while  intoxicated, 
two  men  were  arrested  on  this  charge  and  tried  before  the  commissioner,  who  punished 
them  appropriately,  A  large  quantity  of  liquor  and  other  evidence  was  introduced 
which  led  to  the  conviction  of  these  men  on  September  1.  This  action  has  practically 
stopped  all  reckless  driving  and  illicit  transportation   of  intoxicating  beverages. 

Franchises  and  Permits. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  long-term  franchises 
covering  the  operation  of  public  utilities   in  the  park  have  been  granted  : 


Name. 


Nature  of  business. 


Effective  date 
of  contract. 


Date  of 
expiration. 


Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co. . . 
Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.. 

Yellowstone  Park  Transporta- 
tion Co. 


Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co. 
J.  E.  Haynes 


C.  A.  Hamilton. 


Oeorge  Whittaker . 


Mesdames  Pryor  and  Trisch- 

man. 
Henry  P.  Brothers 


Hotels,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc 

Permanent  camps,  news  stands,  laundries, 
etc. 

Automobile  transportation  line,  sale  of  gas- 
oline, oil,  and  other  automobile  supplies, 
and  garage  service. 

Power  boats,  rowboats,  and  other  trans- 
portation on  Lake  Yellowstone. 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  guide 
hooks,  etc.,  also  general  store  at  Tower 
Falls. 

1  General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Upper 

I     Geyser  Basin. 

[General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  outlet 

I    of  Lake  Yellowstone. 

[General  store,  gasoline,  oils,  etc.,  at  Mam- 

I    moth.  Hot  Springs. 

[General  store,  gasoline,  oil, etc.,  at  Graii4 

[    Canyon. 

Curio  shop,  ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks 


Mar. 
Jan. 


21, 1917 
1,1917 


Shnrt-term  permits. 
Joe  A.  Jones,  Cody,  Wyo . 


Clarence  Ryerson,    Gardiner, 

Mont. 
Chas.C.  Moore,  Fort  "Washakie, 

Wyo. 
Simon  Snyder,  Ishawooa,  Wyo. 

S.  N.  Leek,  Jackson,  Wyo 

Ned  W.  Frost,  Cody,  Wyo 

Frank  O.  Horton  (F.  H.  Bar 

Ranch),  Buffalo,  Wyo. 
BronsonC.Rumsey,  Cody, Wyo 

Howard  Eaton,  Wolf,  Wyo 

Valley  Ranch  Co.  (I.  H.  La- 

rom).  Valley,  Wyo. 
C.  O.  Williamson,  Gardiner, 

Mont. 
Frank  R.  Lind,  Gardiner,  Mont 

Clayton  C.  Johnston,  Coal  in  ga, 
Calif. 

Wilson  Auto  Tovu*s  Co.,  Glad- 
stone, N.  J. 

Nels  E.  Soderholm,  Cooke, 
Mont. 


Swimming-pool  baths  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin. 


rConducting  camping  parties  through  the 
L    park,  using  saddle  and  pack  outfit. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Hauling  U.  S.  mail  between  Gardiner  and 

Cooke,  using  1-ton  truck  (also  hauls 

express). 
Operate  2  Studebaker  7-passenger  cars, 

with  pay  passengers,  for  1  trip  only. 
Operate  1  Studebaker  5-passenger  touring 

car,  with  pay  passengers,  1  trip  only. 
Hauling  own  employees,  supplies,  freight, 

and  Government  officials  and  employees 

from  Gardiner  to  Cooke,  Mont.,  using 

2-ton  truck,  No.  1. 


Mar.  21,1917 


/Feb. 

\Feb, 

Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Jan. 


7,1913 
7, 1914 
1,1921 


1,1919 

1,1920 

13,1913 

20, 1918 

1.1917 


July  1.1914 

Jan.   1,1921 
....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

Season  of  1921 

....do 

Jan.  1,1921 


Mar.  20,1937 
Dec.  31,1936 

Mar.  20,1937 


Feb.  6, 1923 
Feb.  7, 1923 
Dec.  31.1936 


Dec.   31,1928 

Do. 
Mar.  12,1923 

Do. 
Dec.  31,1936 
June  30,1924 

Dec.  31,1921 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
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Name. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Wyo. 

Yellowstone-Western  Stage 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Yel- 
lowstone, Mont. 


Nature  of  business. 


Practice  medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  sell 
drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Use  of  portion  of  track  of  land  formerly 
leased  (near  western  entrance)  together 
with  7  buildings  located  thereon,  for 
housing  or  storing  personal  property, 
including  privilege  of  disposing  of  such 
property,  and  the  use  of  truck  to  remove 
it  from  park,  provided  building  No.  2 
shall  be  subject  to  joint  use  of  winter 
keeper  employed  by  licensee  and  the 
assistant  chief  ranger  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 


Effective  date 
of  contract. 


July  31,1920 
Jan.      1,1921 


Date  of 
expiration. 


July  31,1921 
Dec.  31,1921 


Moving-picture  Companies. 

The  following-named  individuals  or  companies  operated  moving-picture  cameras  in  the 
park,  under  special  permits  from  the  service  : 

March,  19l'l. — Frederick  A.  Todd,  for  the  Todd  Film  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

August,  1921. — H.  C.  Reynolds,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

July  and  August. — L.  M.  Lewis,  Chicago,  111. 

August  and  September. — Ben  Wilson  Productions,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ;  Robert  W.  Up- 
hoff,  for  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Greg, 

August. — Fred  A.  Parrish,  representative.  Fox  Film  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Special  Parties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  and  party  arrived  at  West  Yellow- 
stone, Mont.,  on  the  morning  of  September  7.  Accompanying  the  Secretary  was  Hon. 
D.  W.  Davis,  governor  of  Idaho  ;  Secretary  Fall's  secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Clunn  ;  Director 
A.  P.  Davis,  United  States  Reclamation  Service ;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed,  chief  engineer. 
United  States  Indian  Service.  I  met  the  party  at  West  Yellowstone  and  wont  with  them 
to  Old  Faithful  Inn,  where  we  were  joined  the  following  day  by  Mrs.  Fall  and  grandson, 
Master  M.  T.  Everhart,  jr.,  of  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  also  Director  Stephen  T.  Mather,  National 
Park  Service,  and  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorkildseh.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Davis,  who 
has  been  in  the  park  for  several  weeks,  also  joined  the  party  at  Old  Faithful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  party  went  to  Jackson  Hole  and  visited  the  Bar  B  C 
Ranch  overnight,  returning  to  the  park  the  10th,  arriving  at  the  south  entrance  about 
noon  and  taking  luncheon  at  the  ranger  station,  proceeding  on  to  Canyon  Hotel  for  the 
night,  crossing  from  the  West  Thumb  of  Lake  Yellowstone  to  Lake  Hotel  by  boat.  On 
September  11  they  remained  at  Grand  Canyon  until  afternoon,  then  wont  over  the  top 
of  Mount  Washburn  and  to  Camp  Roosevelt  for  the  night.  On  the  12th  they  went  to  the 
Buffalo  Ranch,  where  a  big  drive  of  350  of  the  tame  herd  of  buffalo  was  staged  ;  had 
luncheon  there,  and  into  Mammoth  for  the  night ;  13th,  inspected  headquarters  and  went 
back  to  Canyon  Hotel  for  the  night ;  14th,  to  Lake  Hotel  in  the  morning,  where  they  em- 
barked, about  11.30,  on  the  motor  boat  Busha  for  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  where  a  camp 
had  been  previously  prepared  for  them  by  the  park  rangers.  The  party  going  to  Upper 
Yellowstone  consisted  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Thorkildsen.  Mr.  Emer- 
son Hough,  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hays,  and  myself.  Mrs.  Fall,  her  grandson, 
and  Mr.  Clunn  stayed  at  Lake  Hotel. 

Director  Davis  and  wife  left  via  Cody  on  the  14th  and  Gov.  Davis,  of  Idaho,  left  via 
West  Yellowstone  the  same  day,  going  out  in  my  official  car. 

Secretary  Fall  and  party  returned  to  Lake  Hotel  on  the  afternoon  of  September  16  and 
left  via  the  Cody  entrance  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  17th.  I  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Cody  and  returned  to  the  park  on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Mather  lunched  with  the  traveling  passenger  agents'  party  at  Canyon  Camp  on  the 
17th  and  came  into  Mammoth  for  the  night.  He  remained  here,  attending  to  important 
park  business,  until  noon  September  21,  when  he  left  via  Gardiner. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Finney.  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  daughters.  Misses  Bernice  and  Edith,  visited  the  park  officially,  arriving  at  the 
west  entrance  on  June  29.  Judge  Finney  made  the  regular  trip  around  the  park,  spent 
two  days,  July  5  and  6,  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  near  Tower  Falls,  visited  Sdda  Butte,  Cooke 
City,  and  the  Buffalo  Ranch,  where  he  inspected  the  tame  herd,  which  was  driven  down 
for  that  purpose,  arriving  at  park  headquarters  on  the  evening  of  July  7.  He  remained 
at  Mammoth  on  the  8th,  inspecting  shops,  etc.,  connected  with  our  headquarters'  estab- 
lishment, interviewing  concessioners  and  people  on  various  questions  which  were  presented 
to  him.  He  left  the  park  on  July  9,  by  way  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  where  a  dinner  was  tendered 
to  him  and  his  family  by  the  Cody  Club. 

Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  visited  the  park 
on  June  19  and  20,  entering  at  West  Yellowstone  and  leaving  via  Gardiner.  Several 
officials  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  (Union  Pacific  system)  came  with  him,  but 
were  obliged  to  return,  by  way  of  West  Yellowstone,  on  June  19.  The  occasion  of  this 
visit  was  the  official  opening  of  the  park  season,  and  they  also  accompanied  a  delega- 
tion of  about  45  members  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  had  been 
attending  a  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Among  the  representatives  were  Mrs.  John 
Dickinson  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  department  of  education  ;  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Whitley, 
chairman  Division  of  Conservation  of  the  department  of  education  ;  Miss  Florence  Die- 
bert,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  president  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs :  Mrs. 
E.  F.  White,  chairman,  legislative  department.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mr.  Mather  visited  the  park  for  the  second  time,  arriving  at  West  Yellowstone  on 
September  8,  and  accompanied  Secretary  Fall  on  his  trip.  He  remained  in  the  park 
on  official  matters  until  noon  of  September  21. 
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Gov.  Robert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  passed  through  the  park  on  October  8,  1920,  en 
route  from  the  Jackson  Hole  country  to  Cody.  His  next  visit  occurred  on  August  10, 
1921,  when  he  entered  by  way  of  Cody,  leaving  by  the  southern  entrance  on  August  16, 
returning  over  the  same  route  August  21  and  22. 

Gov.  D.  W.  Davis,  of  Idaho,  accompanied  Secretary  Fall's  party  through  the  park 
from  September  7  to  the  14th. 

United  States  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick,  of  Wyoming,  came  in  via  the  southern 
entrance  on  August  21  and  left  via  Cody  on  August  22. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  former  minister  to  Holland  and  eminent  magazine  writer,  with 
his  son,  Tertius  Van  Dyke,  I).  D.,  entered  via  Gardiner  on  August  11.  They  made  the 
regular  tour  of  the  park,  visiting  Cody,  Wyo.,  spent  one  extra  night  at  Camp  Roosevelt 
and  one  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch,  and  left  via  the  south  entrance  on  August  30,  going  for 
a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt,  at  the  Bar  B  C  Ranch,  in  Jackson 
Elole. 

His  Excellency  Marc  Peter,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  from  Switzerland,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  entered  via  West  Yellow- 
stone on  August  20  and  left  by  the  same  route  on  August  22. 

Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  hydraulic  engineer,  past  president  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  arrived  on  July  7,  and  on  the  8th  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  president  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead, 
president  American  Society  of  Landscape  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gleason,  a  promi- 
nent lecturer  and  .photographer,  also  of  Boston.  These  gentlemen  formed  part  of  the 
party  which  explored  the  Bechler  River  country  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park 
with  saddle  and  pack  train  for  several  days,  beginning  July  15, 

Prominent  people  who  made  extensive  trips  in  the  park,  some  of  them  remaining 
throughout  the  summer,  included  : 

Mr.  William  C.  Gregg,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  arrived  on  July  22  and  accom- 
panied the  pack  train  party  exploring  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park.  Mr.  Gregg 
made  several  other  trips,  leaving  the  park  on  September  12. 

Mr.  Emerson  Hough  and  wife  arrived  in  the  park  on  July  25  and  left  on  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Morris  spent  the  entire  summer  camping  in  the  park  and  is  still 
here. 

Mr.  John  B.  Trevor  and  family,  of  New  York,  entered  the  park  on  June  23  and 
spent  the  entire  summer  with  their  own  saddle  and  pack  outtit  traveling  over  the 
trails,  leaving  on  September  17. 

Prof.  James  S.  Pray,  of  Harvard  University,  arrived  via  Gardiner  on  August  9. 
Prof.  Pray  is  making  a  tour  including  several  of  our  national  parks,  and  his  juUgiaent 
on  problems  of  landscape  engineering  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  service. 

RAILROAD    OFFICIALS. 

Among  the  prominent  railroad  officials  who  visited  the  park  during  the  summer 
were  : 

Mr.  Charles  Donnelly,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  August  30  to 
September  1. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Adams,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  July  1  to  4. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bell,  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Rock  Island  Railway  lines, 
came  in  at  the  northern  entrance,  with  his  family,  on  July  21,  for  a  park  trip. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Graham,  vice  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  entered  at  the 
northern  entrance  on  July  29. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Engel,  vice  president  in  charge  of  nonrailroad  properties  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  July  28. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Woodworth,  vice  president  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  September  13  and  14. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Basinger,  passenger  traffic  manager  Union  Pacific  system,  visited  the  park 
on  June  19,  July  17,  and  again  on  September  16  to  18. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Cleland,  passenger  traffic  manager  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  August 
10  to  12. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cairns,  passenger  traffic  manager  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  August 
21  to  25,  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Custer,  general  advertising  agent. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Craig,  general  passenger  agent,  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Wagner,  general  advertising 
agent,  Union  Pacific  Railway,  August  10  to  12.  Mr.  Craig  visited  the  park  again  in 
September,  accompanying  the  special  party  of  traveling  passenger  agents  who  made  the 
park  tour  September  16  to  18. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Spencer,  general  passenger  agent  Oregon  Short  Line,  came  in  on  June  19, 
July  17,  July  25,  September  2,  and  also  accompanied  the  traveling  passenger  agents' 
party  on  September  16  to  18. 

Mr.  William  McMurray,  general  passenger  agent  Union  Pacific  system,  September 
16  to  18. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Buck,  district  passenger  agent,  and  Mr.  James  Warwick,  general  agent, 
Union  Pacific  system,  of  San  Francisco,  September  9. 

Mr.  J.  P.  O'Brien,  general  manager  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Co.,  came  in  with  his  family  via  \Vest  I'ellowstone  and  made  the  park  trip,  beginning 
July   29. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Maxey,  general  advertising  agent  Burlington  Route,  Chicago,  August  28 
to  September  1. 

The  special  trip  of  traveling  passenger  agents,  representing  nearly  every  eastern 
railroad,  entered  the  park  via  West  I'^ellowstone  on  September  16,  made  the  regular 
tour,  and  left  via  the  same  route  on  September  18.  This  party,  numbering  255,  was 
accompanied  by  several  prominent  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific  system. 

Mr.  I.  Takaku,  assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  Government  Railways  of  Japan, 
with  one  companion,  made  the  park  trip,  entering  at  Gardiner  on  August  20.  Mr.  Takaku 
was  making  a  special  study  of  our  national  parks  and  railways  and  was  shown  special 
attention  and  courtesy  while  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Y.  Igarashi,  American  representative  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  of 
Japan  and  Korea,  entered  at  Gardiner  on  August  22  and  left  via  the  west  entrance 
on  August  27. 

Other  distinguised  visitors  visiting  the  park  during  the  season  were  : 

Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  of  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research, 
University  of  California,  was  in  the  park  June  20  to   24  conducting  research  work  for 
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that  university.  Dr,  Meyer  specializes  on  the  investigation  of  soil  for  Botulism,  and 
was  permitted  to  collect  31  samples  of  soil  from  isolated  places  in  the  park  for  this 
purpose. 

Prof.  Keyi  Uyehara,  of  the  department  of  landscape  architecture  and  forestry,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  Japan,  also  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  of  Tokyo,  June  20  to  25. 

Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye,  Chief  Topographic  Engineer,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Smith,  were  on  duty  in  the  park  July  15  to  August  28 
in  connection  with  making  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  official  map  of 
the  park. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Adams,  director  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Eixperiment  Station, 
Syracuse  University,  was  in  the  park  during  the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Griunell  and  wife,  of  New  York,  June  30  to  about  the  middle  of 
July. 

Hon.  Chester  I.  Long,  ex-United  States   Senator,  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  July  18  to  25. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fleischhacker,  president  of  the  Anglo-London-Paris  National  Bank,  of 
San  Francisco,  July  5  to  8. 

Hon.  William  Jones,  minister  of  munitions  of  England,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
August  8  to  14. 

Mr,  Sam  A.  Kozer,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  J.  Grant 
Hinkle,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Washington,  August  5  to  7. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Vander  Smissen,  official  physician  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  August 
25  to  September  4, 

Maj.  W.  A.  Welch,  general  manager  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  of  New  York,  entered 
the  park  via  Gardiner  on  September  11. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Setchell,  head  of  the  department  of  botany  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, August  7  to  15.  While  in  the  park  Prof.  Setchell  made  a  collection  of  algae 
from  geyser  and  hot  springs  formations,  under  authority  of  your  letter  dated  June 
4,   1921. 

Mr.  Dan  Beard,  national  scout  commissioner.  Boy  Scouts  of  American,  and  son, 
September  4  to  13. 

BOY    SCOUTS. 

A  Boy  Scouts  party  from  Clinton,  Iowa,  entered  via  Cody  on  July  11,  and  went 
out  the  same  way  on  July  15.  This  party  contained  a  total  of  272  men  and  boys,  of 
whom  190  were  Boy  Scouts.  They  were  traveling  in  53  automobiles  with  5  trucks  for 
hauling  baggage. 

On  August  8  a  party  of  230  Boy  Scouts  from  Salt  Lake  City  entered  the  park  with 
17  motor  cars  and  trucks  via  the  west  entrance,  touring  the  park  and  leaving  on 
August  13  via  the  south  entrance.  This  party  was  in  charge  of  Chief  Executive  Oscar 
A.  Kirkham,  accompanied  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hammond,  field  executive,  also  by  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Plummer,  who  gave  the  boys  instruction  relating  to  geological  formations,  astronomy, 
wild  aiymals,  etc.,  and  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Paul,  who  instructed  them  on  the  flora,  trees, 
shrubs,  birds,  etc.  This  party  visited  Mammoth  on  August  12.  Special  attention  was 
given  them. 

Three  large  trucks  loaded  with  about  105  Boy  Scouts  from  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  made 
the  park  trip,  entering  at  West  Yellowstone  on  July  30  and  leaving  via  the  southern 
entrance  on  August  3. 

SCOTT^S  MODERN  CARAVAN. 

Scott's  modern  caravan,  which  left  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  June  15  in  charge  of  William 
D.  Scott,  arrived  at  the  eastern  entrance  and  came  into  the  park  on  September  12. 
The  caravan  as  it  entered  the  park  consisted  of  19  cars  and  83  people.  Gov.  Davis, 
of  Idaho,  was  in  the  park  with  Secretary  Fall's  party  at  the  time,  and  kept  in  touch 
with  the  caravan,  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested,  as  they  expect  to  settle  in 
Idaho.  The  party  camped  at  Lake  outlet  the  nights  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  visited 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  camped  at  Madison  Junction  the  night  of  the  15th,  leaving 
the  park  via  the  west  entrance  about  noon  the  16th  of  September. 

First  Flying  Machine  in  the  Park. 

About  6.30  p.  m.,  August  6,  1921,  a  biplane  landed  between  the  Lake  ranger  station 
and  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  occupants  registered  as  the  owner,  Mr.  O.  E.  Phillips,  of 
Homingford,  Nebr.,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  same  place,  who  stated 
they  were  touring  through  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They 
came  to  the  park  from  the  Big  Horn  Valley  ranch.  Tlie  plane  was  a  "  Standard " 
biplane,  150-horsepower  Spad  motor,  kHOwn  as  the  "  Lincoln  standard  tourabout,"  with 
a  capacity  of  three  passengers. 

On  August  7  they  broke  a  propeller  while  landing  in  the  long  grass,  and  it  was  not 
until  August  23  that  their  machine  was  again  repaired  so  as  to  be  serviceable.  Their 
request  to  make  a  few  flights  with  passengers  for  pay  was  denied.  The  machine  was 
repaired  on  the  23d,  and  after  that  date  five  flights  were  made  from  the  Lake,  on  one 
of  which  the  pilot  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fred  Parrish,  of  the  Fox  Film  Co.,  of  Den- 
ver, for  the  purpose  of  making  photographs  from  the  plane.  Mr.  Brooks  left  with  his 
biplane  on  August  26  for  Cody,  Wyo. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that  a  United  States  Forest  Service  machine  landed 
In  the  park  in  November,  1919. 

Appropriations, 

The  appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  are  as  follows  : 


Mar.    1,1921 
Mar.    4,1921 


1921  fiscal  year:  Emergency  road  repairs  necessary  on  account  of  slide  on  main 
highway  system  near  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 

1922  fiscal  year:  Administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
($25,000  made  immediately  available) 


$8,000 
350,000 
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Revenues. 

Revenues  collected  during  the  1921  fiscal  year  were  as  follows  : 

Sale  of  automobile  and  motor-cycle  permits $95,  210.  02 

Collected    from    corporations    and    individuals    operating    hotels,    permanent 

camps,  the  transportation  line,  stores,  and  picture  shops 60,  966.  69 

Sale  of  electric  current 1,  510.  17 

Sale    of   water 532.68 

Miscellaneous    collections 587.  28 

Total 158,  806.  84 

All  of  these  funds  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Vital  Statistics. 

births  (park  residents). 

A  baby  girl,  Gladys  Mae,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Xavior  Gray  on  May  11,  1921. 

A  baby  girl,  Laura  Mae  Stinnett,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  L.  Stinnett  on  May 
24,  1921. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Neumann  on  December  4,  1921,  at  a  maternity 
hospital  in  Livingston,  Mont. 

A  baby  boy,  George  William,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Dustman  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1921. 

A  daughter,  Mae  Spence  Hamilton,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hamilton,  on  June 
2,  1921,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  R.  Stinnett  on  June  14,  1921. 

DEATHS. 

Roscoe  Harold  Bonnell,  the  infant  son  of  Fred  L.  Bonnell,  a  park  employee,  died  of 
whooping  cough  on  October  5,  1920. 

Mr.  Walker  Green,  of  Peterboro,  Conn.,  who  was  touring  the  park  with  his  wife,  died 
at  Canyon  Camp  of  heart  failure  on  July  6. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Childers,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  was  instantly  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  the  Cody  Road  on  July  15.     Miss  Childers  was  38  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Wurdeman,  of  Washington,  T).  C,  died  of  pneumonia  at  Old  Faithful  Inn 
on  August  1,  1921.  Her  husband,  Mr.  John  Henry  Wurdeman,  was  with  her  when  she 
died. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Baldwin,  of  Custer,  S.  Dak.,  died  of  heart  failure  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  information  office,  at  headquarters,  on  August  8,  1921,  before  aid  could  be  procured. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jacoby,  of  518  James  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Canyon  Hotel  on  July  24,  1921,     She  was  traveling  with  her  husband,  Samuel  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Henry  Nicolaus,  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Canyon  Camp  on 
September  9,  1921. 

Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes,  a  pioneer  of  the  park,  died  at  his  home,  601  Dayton  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  March  10,  1921,  of  heart  failure,  from  which  he  had  been  a  sufferer  for 
several  years.  Mr.  haynes  had  spent  40  consecutive  summers  in  the  park,  holding  photo- 
graphic and  transportation  concessions  for  many  years.  His  connection  with  the 
park  dates  from  1881.  In  August,  1883,  as  photographer,  he  accompanied  the  distin- 
guished party  touring  the  park,  which  included  President  Arthur,  his  Secretary  of  War, 
Senator  Vest,  Gov.  Crosby,  of  Montana,  and  other  prominent  men.  Later,  as  official 
park  photographer,  on  two  occasions  (1887  and  1894),  he  braved  the  severe  cold  and  hard- 
ships of  winter  travel  in  the  park,  making  extensive  trips  on  skis  to  secure  winter  pictures 
of  game  and  natural  phenomena.  His  closer  identification  with  the  park  began  on  March 
20,  1884,  when  he  received  a  concession  to  conduct  a  photographic  business  in  the  park, 
which  he  held  continuously  for  32  years,  until  his  health  began  to  fail  in  1916,  when  his 
business  was  transferred  to  his  son,  Mr.  J.  E.  Haynes. 

In  1898,  foreseeing  the  future  possibility  of  development  of  the  western  entrance  to  the 
park  as  a  tourist  thoroughfare,  he  organized  the  Monida-Yellowstone  Stage  Co.  and 
secured  a  franchise  for  operating  regular  stages  through  the  park,  entering  from  the 
Avest.  For  10  years  tourists  were  taken  from  the  railroad  at  Monida,  Mont.,  and  brought 
by  this  stage  line  for  55  miles  to  the  park.  Having  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  this 
entrance,  he  finally  induced  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to  extend  its  branch  line, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  from  Ashton,  Idaho,  to  the  park  line  at  West  Yellowstone, 
Mont.,  in  1907.  The  name  of  this  company  was  changed  in  1907  to  the  Yellowstone- 
Western  Stage  Co.  His  stage  company  was  dissolved  following  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1916,  when  a  new  transportation  company  was  formed  to  take  care  of  rail  travel  from 
all  entrances  and  permitted  to  use  automobiles  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stage  coaches. 

While,  due  to  his  careful  management  and  keen  business  acumen,  all  of  Mr.  Haynes' 
concessions  in  the  park  have  proven  satisfactory  from  a  financial  standpoint,  he  also 
always  had  a  keen  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  park  and  its  development  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public.  His  dealing  with  the  park  officials,  the  public,  his  employees,  and 
others  was  always  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  stands  out  forcibly  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  His  splendid  photographs  of  the  park 
scenery  have  been  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world  for  many  years,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  bringing  the  National  Park  into  its  present  prominence  is  beyond  estimate. 
He  loved  the  park  devotedly,  and  with  his  death  it  lost  one  of  its  oldest,  most  unselfish, 
and  sincere  friends. 

Accidents. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of  tourists  who  visited  the  park,  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small  indeed. 

In  but  one  case  did  an  accident  prove  fatal.  This  is  the  first  fatal  accident  that  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  passengers  by  the  present  transportation 
company  since  automobiles  have  been  placed  in  service,  which  is  an  excellent  record  when 
the  volume  of  the  business  is  considered. 

Medical  Service. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Crawbuck  conducted  his  practice  in  the  park  under  his  contract  dated  July  31, 
1920,  which  authorized  him  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  and  to  sell  drugs  and 
druggist's  sundries  in  the  park  for  the  term  of  one  year,  beginning  July  31,  1920. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  Government  employees  in  the  park,  each  employee  paj^s, 
Dr.  Crawbuck  the  sum  of  $1  from  each  month's  wages,  or  $2  a  month  if  he  dosires  his. 
contract  to  apply  to  his  family,  and  in  return  is  entitled  to  receive  free  medical  service^ 
Under  this  arrangement  a  total  sum  of  about  $2,350  was  collected  from  park  employees  for 
Dr.  Crawbuck  during  one  year,  beginning  October  1,  1920,  and  in  addition  he  receives 
furnished  apartments  for  living  room  and  office,  including  heat  and  light,  without  cost. 
During  the  year  Dr.  Crawbuck  also  filed  bills  aggregating  $215  in  connection  with  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  injury  presented  to  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission  by  park  employees.  He  reports  having  made  a  total  of  580  calls 
on  Government  employees  during  the  year. 

Dr.  Crawbuck's  income  from  outside  practice  in  the  park  and  adjacent  territory  is 
also  considerable.     He  was  away  from  the  park  on  leave  from  December  9  to  .January  10. 

Effective  July  1,  1921,  he  was  appointed  an  acting  assistant  surgeon,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month,  temporary  service,  and  assigned 
to  duty  to  assist  the  sanitary  engineer  of  that  service,  who  was  on  duty  in  the  park 
throughout  the  summer  in  connection  with  water  analysis,  sewage  disposal,  and  other 
problems  of  sanitation. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  was  provided  with  medical  facilities  for  its  employees 
and  guests  through  an  arrangement  with  a  clinic  of  doctors  from  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
one  or  two  trained  nurses  at  each  hotel.  Dr.  B.  C.  Brooke.  Dr.  Arthur  Jordan,  and  Dr. 
J.  C.  Treacy,  all  of  Helena,  were  in  the  park  at  different  times  during  the  summer  in 
connection  with  hotel  service. 

Dental  Servicb. 

Charles  J.  Rhoads,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  was  permitted  to  establish  a  dental  office 
at  park  headquarters  on  July  7,  and  was  given  every  possible  assistance  and  facility 
for  taking  care  of  this  most  important  feature  of  public  necessity  and  health. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  done  for  park  employees.  Dr.  Rhoads  reports  that  he 
did  emergency  work  in  26  cases,  of  which  18  were  tourists,  which  indicates  the  demand 
for  dental  service  in  the  park  during  the  tourist  season.  He  returned  to  his  regular 
practice  in  Cody  on  September  23,  and  has  expressed  a  desire  to  come  hack  to  the  park 
next   year. 

Chubch  Services. 

There  was  excellent  enthusiasm  shown  during  the  past  year  in  church  activities,  and 
the  chapel  at  Mammoth  was  more  in  demand  as  a  place  of  worship  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

During  the  year  39  Protestant  services  were  held  in  the  chapel,  32  of  them  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Episcopal  Church  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Montana,  and  7  by  the  English 
Lutherans,  of  Livingston,  Mont.,  and  8  Catholic  services  were  held  by  Father  Blaere,  of 
Livingston,  and  by  priests  who  were  touring  the  park.  Most  of  the  services  were  held 
during  Ihe  tourist  season  and  were  well  patronized  by  travelers.  Always  two  and  on  at 
least  one  Sunday  as  many  as  three  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  in  one  day — one  of 
each  of  these  denominations.  The  winter  services  were  kept  up  by  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
men sent  by  Bishop  Faber.  of  Montana,  averaging  not  less  than  two  services  a  month. 
Bishop  Faber  made  his  annual  visit  on  July  3-4,  holding  three  services  on  those  dates. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jerome  Shaeffer,  a  public  entertainer  of  some  note,  a  fund 
was  started  for  the  purpose  of  a  bell  for  the  chapel.  Mr.  Shaeffer  gave  his  services  for 
one  evening,  August  26,  to  this  end,  and  the  entertainment  which  he  gave,  with  one  or 
two  subscriptions  immediately  afterwards,  netted  the  sum  of  $114.28,  which  can  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time  until  enough  has  been  accumulated  to  buy  a  bell  that  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  chapel. 

Newspaper  in  the  Park. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park,  a  newspaper  office  was  established,  where 
a  newspaper  was  edited  and  sold  from  all  news  stands  and  stores  in  the  park,  at  10  cents 
per  copy.  The  editor  of  the  Tourist  Tattler  was  Mr.  Al  Collins,  a  student  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington.  The  printing  of  the  Tattler  was  done  in  the  office  of  the  Boze- 
man  Chronicle,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.  Nine  copies  were  issued  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
Collins  states  that  he  made  expenses  and  was  well  pleased  with  his  summer's  venture. 
He  hopes  to  continue  this  work  next  year. 

School  at  Headquarters. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  reside  in  the 
park,  there  is  no  provision  made  by  the  Government  for  school  facilities  for  them,  re- 
sulting often  in  neglect  also  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  do  their  children  justice  in 
this  respect.  Last  winter  no  regular  school  was  held  in  the  park.  Recentlv  the  parents 
of  those  of  school  age  endeavored  to  make  arrangements  to  have  their  children  attend 
the  public  school  in  Gardiner,  Mont.,  but  were  informed  by  the  school  board  that  they 
could  not  take  care  of  them,  due  to  lack  of  room  in  the  building  and  shortage  of  teachers. 
They  are  now  trying  to  establish  a  private  cooperative  school  here,  and  every  practicable 
assistance  is  being  given  them  to  this  end. 

Motion  Pictures. 

During  the  Avinter  season  park  employees  subscribed  to  a  fund  which  was  sufficient  to 
provide  moving  picture  shows  twice  a  month.  These  were  discontinued  during  the  busy 
summer  season,  when  other  forms  of  entertainment  were  provided  at  hotels  and  camps. 

Weather. 

In  general  the  weather  throughout  the  year  was  so  near  to  normal  as  to  attract  no 
particular  notice.  The  rains  were  so  well  distributed  during  the  summer  as  to  work  to 
the  best  advantage  in  keeping  the  vegetation  green  and  conditions  for  touring  the  best 
that  could  be  asked  for.  Only  once  did  a  noticeable  record  breaker  occur,  when  on  July 
2  and  3  a  storm  occurred  with  a  snowfall  of  3.8  inches.  The  only  previous  record  of 
snow  in  July  for  34  years  was  a  trace  in  1902  and  again  in  1911.     Even  this  unusual 
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^torm  caused  but  little  inconvenience  to  travel,  and  the  conditions  were  normal  again 
within  a  few  hours.  The  novelty  of  the  storm  more  than  outweighed  the  little  incon- 
venience caused. 

Recommendations. 

As  this  report  indicates,  many  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  past  two  annual 
reports  in  whole  or  in  part  have  been  carried  out  through  increases  in  appropriations  and 
extensions  of  administrative  authority;  however,  there  are  a  great  many  important 
projects  remaining  to  be  carried  out  before  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created  and  is  now  maintained.  It  is  realized  fully  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  makes  increased  appropriations  for  road  building  in  the  park 
impo.ssible  at  this  time.  For  this  reason  luy  recommendations  of  last  year,  Nos.  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  17,  relating  to  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  trails,  entrance 
arches,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  already  been  carried  out,  are  not  renewed  for  con- 
sideration this  year.  The  following  recommendations,  however,  are  very  important 
and  should  be  favorably  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  making  it  possible  to 
carry  them  out  next  year.  If  the  estimates  now  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  favorably  considered  by  Congress,  much  of  this  work  can  be  done  : 

1.  More  public  automobile  camps  must  be  constructed,  and  those  already  in  use 
ihust  be  extended  and  improved.  Next  year  big  new  camps  must  be  established  at  West 
Thumb  and  at  Tower  Falls,  while  smaller  camps  must  be  developed  at  numerous  places 
-along  the  roads.  .  .     ^  ^  .  .   ,   ^u4 

2.  Two  fine  ranger  stations  and  community  centers  combined  are  being  erected  this 
year  at  Old  Faithful  and  Grand  Canyon.  Next  year  the  third  station  recommended  last 
year  should  be  built  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Yellowstone.  Also  a  new  ranger  station  should 
be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  and  at  least  one  new  snowshoe  cabin  should  be 
built  at   Heart  Lake. 

3.  The  road  system  must  have  more  money  for  maintenance.  The  heavy  automobile 
and  truck  traffic  is  wearing  away  all  gravel  surfaces  and  in  many  other  directions 
seriously  impairing  the  highways.  Dangerous  stretches  on  the  Cody  Road  and  south 
entrance  road,  which  become  very  slippery  when  wet.  must  be  graveled.  The  Cooke 
City  road  should  be  maintained  hereafter  as  a  tourist  thoroughfare. 

4.  The  work  of  parapet  construction,  begun  this  year,  should  be  vigorously  continued 
until  every  point  on  the  road  system  that  is  dangerous  on  account  of  steep  slopes  below 
the  highway  is  made  safe. 

5.  The  work,  begun  last  year,  of  extending  the  metallic  circuit  telephone  wires  to 
take  the  place  of  grounded  line  to  the  main  or  loop  stations  of  the  park  should  be  con- 
tinued. Next  year  the  line  between  Norris  and  Grand  Canyon  should  be  rebuilt  accord- 
ing to  this  plan.  I  recommend  again  that  some  way  be  found  to  consolidate  the  park 
lines  and  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  unsightly  poles  of  the  two  systems  that  now  run  along  both  sides  ^of  the 
important  roads  of  the  park,  and,  second,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  system 
with  a  view  to  giving  better  service  at  lower  cost  to  the  public. 

6.  To  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  buffalo  herd,  much  work  must  be  done  at 
Buffalo  ranch  in  the  way  of  cultivating  more  hay  land.  If  we  are  always  to  be  sure 
that  these  animals  will  not  starve  in  a  bad  winter,  this  development  work  can  not  be 
neglected.  The  hay  ranches  on  Slough  Creek  used  in  elk  protection  must  also  be  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  possible. 

7.  Recommendation  No.  14  of  last  year,  about  adjustment  of  grazing  privileges  in  the 
uational  forest  north  of  the  park,  in  order  that  more  winter  range  for  the  elk  m;ay 
be  reserved,  is  again  submitted. 

8.  At  headquarters  we  have  an  administrative  plant  in  Fort  Yellowstone  that  is 
worth  more  than  $1,000,000,  yet  we  are  spending  annually  less  than  $15,000  in  main- 
taining it.  This  maintenance  charge  is  bound  to  increase,  and  funds  should  be  provided 
each  year  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  fort  and  appurtenant  buildings  in 

•excellent  repair  at  all  times. 

9.  Work  of  sanitation,  now  in  progress,  should  be  continued  without  interruption. 
Funds  requested  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  at  Old  Faithful  to  care  for 
the  sewage  of  the  hotel,  permanent  camp,  automobile  camp,  swimming  pool,  stores,  etc., 
all  of  which  now  goes  into  the  Firehole  River  in  a  raw  state,  should  be  provided  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  this  work  can  be  accomplished  early  next  year.  Also,  we 
should  begin  the  work  of  mosquito  control  In  this  park. 

10.  Last  year  I  recommended  that  with  the  exception  of  new  roads  necessary  to 
•carry  out  revisions  of  the  loop  system  and  certain  side-trip  roads,  all  planned  in  past 
years,  no  new  roads  be  built  in  Yellowstone  Park  now  or  hereafter,  as  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  wilderness  charm  of  its  undeveloped  areas  be  perpetually  maintained.  I 
still  hold  the  same  view  of  the  destiny  of  these  wild  places,  but  I  feel  that  a  road  down 
the  Bechler  River  Canyon,  thence  out  to  Ashton,  Idaho,  which  would  open  up 
a  splendid  camping  region  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  falls  and  cascades  of  the 
Madison  and  Pitchstone  Plateaus  and  their  clilfs,  would  not  infringe  on  this  policy, 
and  ultimately  will  be  desirable  and  necessary.  I  revise  my  recommendations,  there- 
fore, and  suggest  the  policy  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  road  down  the  Bechler  Can- 
yon from  Old  Faithful,  the  National  Park  Service  give  no  consideration  to  entirely  new  . 
road  projects,  and  that  all  of  the  stretches  of  wilderness  in  this  park  still  inaccessible 
by  roads,  except  the  Bechler  River  watershed,  be  preserved  in  precisely  their  present 
«tate. 

11.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity  for  extending  the  park  to  include  the 
lieadwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Tetons,  the  headwaters  of  the  Lamar,  and  other 
territory  not  now  used  commercially,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  park  that,  on  account 
of  the  topography  of  the  country,  naturally  belongs  to  the  park.  The  killing  of  the 
moose  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  just  outside  the  park  line  illustrates  the 
importance  of  the  extension  project  to  the  preservation  of  the  park  game. 

12.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  transportation  company  and  other  utilities  add 
to  their  equipment  and  facilities  in  order  to  comply  with  all  demands  for  service.  Some 
of  these  utilities  are  following  the  demand  rather  than  anticipating  it,  thus  failing  at 
times  to  meet  all  of  their  obligations  in  the  matter  of  rendering  service  to  the  traveling 
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public.      The    boat    and    saddle-horse    business    should    be    reorganized    and    vigorously 
developed. 

13.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any  irrigation  power  or  other  commercialization 
plan  or  project  receive  any  consideration.  I  recommend  also  that  any  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Falls  and  Bechler  River  Basins  from  the  national  park  be  denied  con- 
sideration, first,  because  these  regions  are  scenic  and  will  be  needed  by  the  touring 
public,  and,  second,  because  a  revision  of  park  lines  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  would 
constitute  a  bad  precedent. 

14.  This  year,  when  the  appropriations  for  the  1922  fiscal  year  were  made,  $25,000 
M'as  made  immediately  available.  This  authority  was  immensely  valuable  to  us  in  pre- 
paring for  the  successful  season  that  has  just  closed.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  hest 
results  could  be  obtained  by  making  all  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  park  available 
in  the  early  spring.  Also,  it  Avould  greatly  facilitate  administration  and  operation  of 
this  park  if  our  revenues  could  be  expended  here  in  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

General.  Statement. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  when  created  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  (26  Stat., 
650),  was  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles  wide  by  about  40  miles  long. 
Under  the  act  approved  February  7,  1905.  entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  from  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  Calif.,  certain  lands  therein  described  and  to  attach  and  include  the  said 
lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve,"  542.88  square  miles  were  excluded  and  113.62  square 
miles  were  added  to  the  park,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  square  miles, 
so  that  the  area  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  was  1,082.74  square  miles,  the  park 
being  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By  act  of  .June  11,  1906,  • 
entitled  "  Joint  resolution  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of  California  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  including  the  same,  together 
with  the  fractional  sections  5  and  6,  township  5  south,  range  22  east.  Mount  Diablo 
meridian,  Calif.,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and 
changing  the  boundaries  thereof,"  there  were  added  to  the  park  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
48.60  square  miles  ;  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles  ;  and  a  strip  lying  between 
the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles  ;  and  deducted  by  the  change  in  the 
southwestern  boundary,  13.06  square  miles  ;  making  a  net  addition  to  the  area  of  41.67 
square  miles.     The  pi^esent  area  of  the  park  is  1,124.41  square  miles. 

Administration  of  the  Park. 

The  park  organization,  headed  by  the  park  superintendent,  is  divided  into  seven  depart- 
ments, each  with  its  supervising  oflBcer,  as  follows  : 

GENERAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

Assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  General  oflBce  management,  purchase  of  all  supplies^ 
and  equipment,  disbursing  of  pay  rolls  and  accounts,  timekeeping,  accounting,  collectiort 
and  remittance  of  revenues,  appointments,  employees'  compensation,  preparation  of, 
contracts  and  vouchers,  and  the  numerous  details  of  routine  matters. 

maintenance   and    OPERATION. 

Park  supervisor  ih  charge.  Maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  fences,  bridges,  buildings;, 
water  and  sewer  systems  ;  care  and  distribution  of  stock  and  transportation  facilities  : 
upkeep  and  repair  of  tools  and  equipment;  care  of  public  camps  and  grounds;  disposal 
of  garbage  and  waste  ;  and  the  production  of  wood,  ice,  hay,  etc. 

ENGINEERING. 

Resident  engineer  in  charge.  Advisory  supervision  of  all  outside  maintenance  work  ; 
making  of  surveys  ;  preparation  of  plans,  designs,  and  specifications  for  construction  ; 
inspection  of  contract  work  ;  and  general  supervision  of  construction. 

HiVNGER    SERVICE. 

Chief  park  ranger  in  charge.  Fire  control,  information  to  the  public,  checking  of 
automobiles,  issuing  of  automobile  permits,  control  of  firearms,  game  protection  and 
distribution  of  fish  and  game,  general  police  work,  and  enforcement  of  park  regulations.. 

ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  electrician  in  charge.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  power  plant  and  telephone- 
and  telegraph  system  ;  construction  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and  transmission  lines  ;  and 
installation  and  maintenance  of  all  electrical  equipment. 

MECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Master  mechanic  in  charge.  Repair  and  maintenance  of  all  motor-driven  vehicles 
and  power-driven  machinery. 

FORESTS    AND    TIMBER. 

Park  forester  in  charge.  Supervision  of  all  timber  operations  in  the  park  and  the 
immediate  representation  of  the  Government  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power 
project  in  course  of  development  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

POLICING    AND    PROTECTION    OF    THE    PARK. 

To  the  park  ranger  service  falls  the  duty  of  policing  the  park.  The  permanent  ranger- 
force  consists  of  one  chief  ranger,  one  assistant  chief  ranger,  and  eight  rangers.  Dur- 
ing the  travel  season  the  force  is  increased  by  12  to  15  temporary  park  rangers  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  automobiles  and  giving  additional  police  and  fire  protection. 
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The  usual  difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory  material  for  the  temporary  force  was 
not  experienced  during-  the  past  season  and  the  park  was  fortunate  indeed  in  gettinsr 
the  men  it  did.  Almost  without  exception,  these  men  grasped  their  duties  quickly  and 
were  soon  functioning  almost  as  smoothly  as  the  regulars.  They,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lars, are  entitled  to  all  praise,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
entire  force  for  its  good  work. 

Jurisdiction. 

Since  June  2,  1920.  when  the  President  signed  the  bill  accepting  exclusive  Federal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  park,  jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  in  the  park  lies  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Administration  of  the  law  in  such  cases  lies  with  a  United 
States  commissioner,  this  position  having  been  held  since  July  1,  1920,  by  Mr,  C.  A. 
Degnan. 

While  there  are  many  questions  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  law, 
the  enforcement  of  the  park  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  was  the  case  prior  to  receipt  of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  This  was  facilitated  also> 
by  the  appointment  of  Chief  Ranger  F.  S.  Townsley  and  Assistant  Chief  Ranger  C.  D. 
Boothe  as  deputy  United  States  marshals. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  following  cases  were  tried  before  the 
United  States  commissioner  : 


rnited  States  versus- 


Edith  Fraser 

Frank  Hammond. 
Rubv  Freeman. . . 

Gerald  Weller 

Samuel  Lowtow.. 
Arnold  Pinkey . . . 
James  Markley... 

James  Martin 

L.D.  Hatter 

E.  Metcalf 

W.S.Watkins.... 
Rov  W.  Frasier... 

R.  O.  Korn 

Samuel  Lowtow.. 


A.  F.  Gleason 

Henry  Jansen . . . 

J.W.Lotz 

R.  Rader 

H.  Baker 

A.  C.  Scott 

C.  B.Bucher.... 

E.  F.  Inns 

Frank  A.  Wells.. 
S.  A.  Klinger.... 
Howard  O'Brien. 


R. W.  Fav 

Dorothv  Ervin 

R.  A.  Meyer 

E.  J.  Carnege 

do 

Lewis  Etter 

Harold  Thompson. 
Andrew  Kewson . . 

Georee  Jeffries 

J.Steele 

Charles  Perry 

R.  A.  Mever 

B.H.  Arkelian.... 

Frank  H.  Hart 

Alice  Erickson 

Mrs.  W.B.  Dart... 

F.P.Wilde 

J.  P.  Pantovich... 
William  C.  Cox.... 

J.  Greeley 

Rudolph  Ernst 

y.  Peterson 

Wm.  Stetfin 

E.  P.Wilson 

Ernest  I  illsbury.. 

Harold  Angler 

J.  H.  Scheldt 

EarlChaddock 

J.  P.Healey 

M.  Lothrop 

M.  A.  Wood 

R.G.  Strong 

W.  E.  Rodgers 

W.  Heineman 


Charged  with- 


Assault  and  battery. . . 

Simple  assault 

Disorderly  conduct 

do 

Defrauding  innkeeper. 

do 

Disturbing  the  peace. . 
Violation  fishing  law . . 

do 

Violation  game  law 

do 

Violation  fire  laws 

do 

Forgery 


Petit  larceny. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Violation  traffic  rules. 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 


Interfering  with  controls . 


Disorderlv  conduct 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

In  decent  exposure 

Crueltv  to  animals 

Violation  of  fire  laws 

Gambling 

....do 

....do 

Petit  larceny 

Destruction  natural  features. 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

Violation  traffic  rules 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Action  taken. 


Interfering  with  controls 

Throwing  refuse  in  river Reprimanded 

Driving  nails  in  trees Do. 

do !         Do. 

do i         Do. 

....do Do. 

Backing  into  sign Dismissed. 


Dismissed. 
Ninety  days. 
Ordered  from  park. 

Do. 
Four  months.       » 
Two  months. 
Suspended  sentence. 
Fined  $50. 

Do. 
Dismissed. 

Do. 
Fined  $10. 

Do. 
Held  to  answer  United  States  dis- 
trict court .    Committed  to  j  ail  in 
default  of  bail. 
Dismissed. 

Do. 
Suspended  sentence. 
Four  months. 
Dismissed. 

Permit  revoked  24  hours. 
Same,  4  hours. 
Fined  $5. 

Permit  revoked  48  hours. 
Fined  $5. 

Do. 


Ordered  from  park. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dismissed. 
Suspended  sentence. 
Reprimanded. 

Do. 
Fined  $20. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dismissed. 

Six  months;  suspended. 
Fined  $10. 
Dismissed. 
Fined  $20. 
Fined  $15. 
Fined  $10. 
Fined  $20. 
Dismissed. 

Do. 
Fined  $20. 

Permit  revoked  48  hours. 
Fined  $50;  suspended. 
Fined  $10. 

Permit  revoked  24  hours. 
Reprimanded. 
Permit  revoked  24  hours. 
Permit  revoked  48  hours. 
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Park  Road  System. 

The  road  system  of  the  pax-k,  consisting  of  109  miles  of  crude  mountain  roads  and 
29  miles  of  improved  roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  from  the  valley  to  the 
park  boundary  near  El  Portal,  forms  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  problem 
the  park  is  facing  in  the  constantly  increasing  travel  which  it  is  experiencing.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  the  Government  is  forced  to  spend  annually  in  order  to  keep  the 
park  roads  in  a  passable  condition  represents  largely  waste,  for  nothing  of  a  permanent 
nature  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  accomplished.  The  beginning  of  each  season  finds 
conditions  essentially  the  same  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
work  done  during  each  season  is  largely  a  repetition  of  that  done  the  previous  year, 
except  that,  as  the  travel  increases,  it  is  more  and  more  intense  and  more  and  more 
money  must  be  spent.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  the  problem  and  that  is  permanent 
improvement,  which  means  a  heavy  initial  expenditure  but  which  will  eliminate  much 
of  the  heavy  expenditures  of  maintenance  which  are  now  being  borne  and  which  must 
continue  under  present  methods. 

Last  year  I  discussed  the  needs  of  Yosemite  in  order  to  put  its  road  system  into 
shape  to  meet  the  present  and  immediate  future  motor  travel  demands.  Everything 
there  said  is  still  pertinent,  and  attention  is  called  to  pages  237,  239,  and  253  and  254 
of  the  1920  annual  report  of  the  director. 

Park  TIiail  System. 

The  park  trail  system  consists  of  approximately  620  miles  of  trail,  of  which  5  miles 
were  constructed  in  1921.  Of  the  new  trails  3  miles  represent  the  completion  of  the 
trail  from  Harden  Lake  on  the  Tioga  Road  to  Pate  Valley  in  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  and  the  2  miles  the  extension  of  the  Waterwheel  Falls 
trail  from  where  work  was  left  off  in  1916  on  down  the  canyon  to  the  lower  of  the  falls 
and  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Return  Creek. 

Buildings. 

Government  buildings  were  increased  during  the  year  by  the  construction  of  four 
additional  employees'  cottages,  two  automobile  sheds  in  the  shops  and  barn  group,  a 
roadhouse  and  barn  at  Bridal  Veil  Creek  on  the  Glacier  Point  Road,  and  a  checking  sta- 
tion at  Gentrys  at  the  top  of  the  grade  on  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road. 

ELECTRICAL    SYSTEM. 

The  new  power  house  near  the  Cascades  was  operated  continuously  throughout  the 
year  except  for  the  period  January  17  to  30.  inclusive,  when  the  plant  was  out  of  com- 
mission due  to  a  break  in  the  flowline  pipe.  This  break  was  caused  by  a  bowlder  falling 
upon  the  pipe,  causins?  a  leak  which  washed  the  foundation  from  under  approximately 
72  feet  of  the  line.  This  resulted  in  the  pipe  collapsing  at  this  point.  As  a  temporary 
expedient  an  open  flume  was  built  in  the  break  and  service  resumed.  Later  the  wood- 
stave  pipe  was  rebuilt  around  the  flume  without  shutting  down  operation.  The  pipe  is 
now  in  as  good  shape  as  ever. 

During  the  year  endinjo:  June  30,  1921.  the  plant  developed  a  total  output  of  2,643,719 
kilowatt  hours,  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  which,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with 
the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Sold  for  lichtin?  purposes. 
Sold  for  heating  purposes. 
Sold  for  cookins:  purposes. 
Sold  for  power  purposes. . 


Total  sold 

Used  by  service,  including  line  loss. 

Total  output  of  plant 


Kilowatt 
hours,  1920. 


126, 548 

132,323 

224, 167 

51,967 


535,005 
683,701 


1.218,706 


Kilowatt 
hours,  1921. 


168,078 

626, 739 

341,250 

77,128 


1,213,195 
1,430,524 


2,643,719 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 

32.8 
373.6 
52.2 

48.4 


126.7 
109.2 


116.9 


The  average  cost  of  production  for  the  year  was  $0.008998  per  kilowatt  hour  and  the 
average  selling  price  $0.0156,  leaving  a  net  return  of  $0.0066  per  kilowatt  hour  over  and 
above  operating  costs. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  System. 


The  telephone  system  consists  of  one  2-position  150-line  switchboard,  to  which  are 
connected  74  telephone  circuits,  2  of  which  are  long-distance  circuits.  The  switchboard  is 
connected  to  253  miles  of  line,  of  which  131  miles  are  metallic  circuits  and  the  remainder 
single-wire  grounded  circuits.  During  the  year  a  maximum  of  165  telephones  were  in 
use  in  the  system,  of  which  99  were  used  by  the  service  and  66  by  park  operators. 

The  telegraph  system  consists  of  two  simplex  Morse  circuits  connecting  direct  with  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  respectively.  The  service  owns  and  maintains  these  circuits  as  far  as  El 
Portal,  a  distance  of  15  miles  from  the  main  office  in  the  park  administration  building  in 
Yosemite  Village.  Two  branch  offices  are  maintained  during  the  summer  months  at  Camp 
Curry  and  Yosemite  Lodge,  respectively.  These  branch  offices  can  be  connected  through 
the  main  office  with  either  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  or  the  Pacific  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  business  handled  both  by  telephone  and  telegraph  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  volumes  handled  during  the 
previous  12-month  period  : 


1920 


1921 


Increase. 


Local  telephone  calls 

Long-distance  calls 

Telegrams  through  telephone  exchange 
Telegrams  by  Morse  key 

Total  messages,  all  classes 


175,741 

3,286 

697 

10.992 


190,716 


233,126 

6,165 

1,120 

15,066 


Per  cent, 
32.6 
82 
63 
37 


255,477 


34 


The  revenue  accruing  from  the  operation  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  system 
showed  an  increase  of  42.6  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  cost  of 
operation  actually  shows  a  decrease  of  3.8  per  cent.  The  operating  cost  per  message 
fell  from  $0.06406  to  $0.04585. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Installation  of  a  wireless  telegraph  outfit  completely 
equipped  for  the  handling  of  commercial  messages  if  only  to  supplement  the  other  system 
and  to  take  its  place  in  cases  of  wire  trouble.  Every  summer  there  are  often  periods 
of  from  one  to  several  days  when,  because  of  fires  in  the  Merced  Canyon  below  El  Portal, 
the  park  is  without  communication  with  the  outside.  With  the  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  Yosemite  has  become 
exceedingly  dependent  upon  them,  and  to  be  without  the  service  is  considered  calamitous. 
The  only  way  to  be  assured  of  continuous  service  is  to  have  the  present  system  supple- 
mented by  a  wireless  installation. 


Watee  System. 


In  my  last  year's  report  I  called  attention  to  the  very  marked  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  water-supply  system.  Since  that  time  funds  have  been  provided  for  a  start  on 
the  improvements  suggested,  and  at  this  writing  work  is  being  started  on  the  installation 
of  a  second  8-inch  cast-iron  main  from  Happy  Isles  to  Camp  Curry,  the  beginning  of  a 
line  to  extend  across  and  down  the  valley  from  that  point  to  connect  up  with  the  ex- 
isting 8-inch  main  at  the  Yosemite  Creek  bridge  and  to  supplement  the  existing  line. 
The  completion  of  this  installation,  together  with  the  development  of  a  new  supply  in 
Illilouette  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  Happy  Isles,  a  work  which  should  be  continued 
by  all  means  next  year,  will  furnish  the  valley  with  a  water  supply  adequate  not  only 
in  quantity  but  in  quality. 

Sewerage  and  Sanitation. 

Although  funds  were  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  for  the 
installation  of  a  part  at  least  of  a  sewage-disposal  plant  in  Yosemite  Valley,  uncertain 
labor  conditions  and  supply  markets  caused  us  lo  postpone  the  circularizing  of  proposals 
for  bids  for  the  work  until  February.  Early  in  that  month  bids  were  opened,  but  all 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  were  rejected  and  a  readvertisement  for  new  bids  was 
circulated  for  opening  on  May  28,  At  this  time  the  bid  of  the  Schultz  Construction  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  in  the  amount  of  $105,000  was  accepted  for  the  construction  of  the 
main  trunk  sewer  line  from  Camp  Curry  to  the  disposal  beds,  which  are  located  about 
1  mile  below  Yosemite  Lodge,  and  one  lateral  from  the  main  line  across  the  river  to 
serve  the  village  and  the  Sentinel  Hotel.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  at  least  25 
per  cent  was  made  by  this.  Additional  work  orders  were  given  for  a  lateral  from  the 
main  line  near  Yosemite  Creek  to  the  Rangers  and  Officers'  Clubhouse,  to  which  will  feed 
existing  lines  from  the  Government  shops  and  barns  group  and  a  number  of  employees' 
cottages  forming  a  part  of  the  new  village  unit,  and  a  short  lateral  from  the  main  line 
near  the  Stoneman  Bridge  to  serve  the  upper  end  of  camp  16  and  the  Camp  Curry 
bungalow  unit. 

With  the  completion  of  this  main  trunk  line  and  the  laterals  above  mentioned,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  units  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  will  be  served  by  that  part  of  the 
system  now  under  construction  except  the  pubic  camping  areas.  Direct  pollution  of  the 
river  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  it  from  the  large  hotel  and  camp  units  will,  how- 
ever, be  stopped,  and  with  this  disappears  our  greatest  danger  to  the  public  health  of 
the  park.  Continuation  of  sewer  installation  to  include  the  public  camps  should  be 
continued  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  this  in  view  I  have  recommended  that  an  item 
be  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1923. 

The  sewerage  installation  put  into  service  last  year  at  Glacier  Point  has  given  very 
satisfactory  service  and  completely  relieved  the  old  unsatisfactory  situation  that  existed 
there  for  so  many  years.  So  improved  has  the  situation  become  there  that  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  eliminating  the  signs  along  the  Ledge  trail  warning  against  the  drinking  of  the 
water  in  the  stream  that  parallels  the  upper  half  of  the  trail  which  could  not  help 
being  deleteriously  affected  by  the  former  conditions  at  Glacier  Point. 

Weather  Stations. 

Two  volunteer  weather  stations  are  maintained  in  the  park — one  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  and  one  at  Glacier  Point.  Each  station  is  supplied  with  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  thermometer  in  standard  shelters,  a  rain  gauge,  and  a  snow  gauge. 
The  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  to  whom  monthly 
reports  are  made.     Observations  are  taken  daily. 

While  these  stations  furnish  us  with  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  in- 
formation, Yosemite,  with  its  year-around  travel  has,  it  seems  to  me,  reached  a  state 
of   sufficient   importance    to   warrant   the   installation   of  a   regular,    standard   Weather 
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Bureau  station  in  charge  of  a  Weather  Bureau  representative,  as  is  maintained  in 
Yellowstone.  Yosemite  is  blessed  with  several  different  kinds  of  climates,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  temperatures  as  far  apart  as  winter  and  summer  are 
encountered  within  half  mile  of  each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Glacier  Point, 
although  more  than  3,000  feet  higher  in  elevation  than  the  valley,  has  a  higher  mean 
temperature  during  the  winter  months  than  the  south  side  of  the  valley  but  a  lower 
mean  than  the  north  side.  Such  peculiar  conditions  are  not  only  interesting  to  the 
tourist  but  have  a  real  value  in  park  operation.  Further  comparisons  would  be  of 
value  as  would  also,  particularly  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  seasons,  facilities 
for  forecasting.  The  assignment  of  a  trained  observer  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
service  in  the  securing  of  general  weather  data  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  park,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  an  effort  be  made  in  this  direction  another  year. 

Medical  Service. 

The  Yosemite  medical  service,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Stein,  func- 
tioned satisfactorily  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  visiting  public  and  the  local  resi- 
dents. The  hospital  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  almost  anything  that  might  come  up 
and  the  most  complicated  of  operations  can  be  handled.  Unfortunately,  on  one  occasion 
during  the  summer  during  Dr.  Stein's  absence,  a  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
medical  service  charging  breach  of  professional  ethics,  inadequate  service,  etc.,  which 
finally  developed  into  a  tirade  against  the  Park  Service,  charging  monopolistic  control 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  criticism,  started  by  a  disgruntled  individual,  was  taken 
up  by  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  which  printed  everything  about  the  case  but  facts, 
finally  winding  up  with  an  editorial  without  ever  having  made  a  single  effort  to  make 
an  investigation  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the  condition,  actually  was  or  to 
collect  facts.  The  whole  thing  was  absolutely  without  foundation,,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  we  are  giving  a  very  excellent  service  to  the  public,  considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  service  has  to  be  maintained. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  activities  of  the  service : 

Office  treatment  and  examinations 3,  726 

House   calls 1,  528 

Hospital    cases 78 

Accidents    reported 206 

Operations  performed    (minor) r 136 

Operations  performed    (major) 9 

Deaths  reported 11 

Births    reported 3 

By  the  construction  of  a  small  addition  to  the  hospital  it  was  possible  to  furnish  a 
better  dental  service  than  previously.  This  service  was  handled  by  Dr.  Austin  F. 
Roberts,  who  was  on  the  ground  from  late  April  to  the  middle  of  September.  This  was 
Dr.  Robert's  second  year  in  charge  of  the  dental  service,  and  his  work  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  health  officer  in  the  park  during  the  months  of 
heavy  travel  in  order  to  properly  handle  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  order  and  enforce 
quarantines,  trace  sources  of  infectious  cases,  and  give  close  supervision  to  health  con- 
ditions in  general.  This  officer  should,  in  my  opinion,  represent  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  so  that  questions  of  authority  can  not  be  raised.  I  would  urge 
that  the  steps  toward  this  end  started  last  year  be  continued  with  view  to  securing 
the  service  of  such  an  officer  for  next  season. 

Accidents. 

Of  the  206  accidents  reported  during  the  year  the  following  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  special  mention  : 

On  July  7,  1920,  Herbert  J.  Pink,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Gertrude  Kistler,  of  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  slipped  while  crossing  the  river  above  Happy  Isles  and  fell  into  the  river, 
both  losing  their  lives  as  a  result. 

On  October  29,  1920,  H.  Lindstrom,  a  timber  faller  employed  by  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
Co.,  was  struck  by  a  falling  limb.     The  accident  proved  fatal. 

On  May  3,  1921,  Arley  Kellam,  employed  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  was  acci- 
dently  drowned  in  the  Tuolumne  River. 

On  May  8,  1921,  Pat  McCarthy,  also  employed  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  was 
accidentally  killed  by  being  struck  by  a  falling  concrete  bucket. 

Vital  Statistics. 

BIRTHS. 

The  following  births  occurred  in  the  park  during  the  fiscal  year  :  July  22,  1920,  Johann 
Ferdinand  Tribukait ;  July  2&,  1920,  Loya  Louette  Bryant ;  May  20,  1921,  Alan  Boyd 
Dungan. 

deaths. 

On  July  7,  1920,  Herbert  J.  Pink,  26,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  drowned  while 
attempting  to  cross  the  Merced  River  at  the  Cascades  above  Happy  Isles. 

On  the  same  date  and  in  the  company  of  the  above,  Gertrude  Kistler,  13,  of  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  lost  her  life  similarly. 

On  September  26,  1920,  Mrs.  James  Northam,  wife  of  James  Northam,  Government 
employee,  died  of  heart  failure. 

On  October  29,  1920.  H.  Lindstrom,  a  timber  faller  employed  by  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
Co.,  was  killed  by  a  falling  limb. 

On  November  30,  1920,  James  Northam,  61,  Government  employee  for  many  years  in 
the  park,  died  from  cerebral  hemoi-rhage. 

On  December  5,  1920,  Louis  Cerisola,  69,  who  bad  been  employed  for  a  short  time 
by  the  service,  died  of  prostatic  hypertrophy. 
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On  February  25,  1921,  Joseph  Dale  Ashwoith,  20-day-old  infant  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Harvey  Ashworth,  died  at  Cascades.  Mr.  Ashworth  is  employed  as  power  station 
operator  at  the  Cascades  plant.  ,  .  ^         ,  ^-  ^     f  i,^„^4.  *on«,.ix 

On  April  19,  1921,  A.  J.  Gaylor,  assistant  chief  park  ranger,  died  of  heart  failure 
at  his  station  at  Merced  Lake.  Ranger  Gaylor  had  been  in  the  park  about  12  years, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  reservation,  and  his  death  marus  tne- 
close  of  a  life  which  had  given  a  most  conscientious  service  to  the  park. 

On  May  3,  1921,  Arley  Kellam,  employed  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam,  was  drowned  in  the  Tuolumne  River. 

On  May  8,  1921,  Pat  McCarthy,  also  employed  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  was 
killed  instantly  by  being  struck  by  a  falling  concrete  bucket.  v.-i     «  v,4 

On  June  20,  1921,  Robert  G.  Ray,  45,  of  San  Francisco,  was  drowned  while  fishing 
in  the  Merced  River  a  short  distance  below  the  dam. 

Insect  Control. 

Very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  insect-control  work  during  the  season,  due  first 
to  an  apparent  greater  necessity  for  the  use  of  all  available  park  funds  elsewhere,  and, 
second,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  has  been  supervising  this 
work  in  past  years,  was  unable  to  assign  a  representative  to  the  park.  A  few  trees, 
yellow  pines,  attacked  by  the  western  pine  beetle,  were  felled  and  treated  on  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  but  nothing  was  done  outside  of  the  valley.  So  far  as  the  yellow,  sugar, 
and  Jeffery  pines  are  concerned,  conditions  are  not  bad  anywhere  in  the  park,  so  that 
no  harm  has  been  done  postponing  control  work  at  this  time. 

In  the  lodgepole  pine  belts,  however,  infestation  is  gradually  spreading,  while,  un- 
fortunately, no  economical  method  of  control  has  been  evolved.  The  result  is  that  we 
are  seeing  the  wonderful  lodgepole  pine  forests  in  the  Tioga  Road  country  gradually 
but  surely  changing  from  vigorous,  verdant  stands  to  ghostly  stands  of  dead  snags. 
The  glorious  forests  of  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  which  for  so  long  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  beetle,  are  slowly  succumbing,  and  it  appears  now  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  until  their  condition  will  be  similar  to  that  obtaining  around  Lake  Tenaya, 
where  everything  has  been  killed  during  the  past  few  years. 

MOSQUITO  Control. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  mosquito  nuisance  in  Yosemite  Valley  was  more  success- 
ful than  ever  this  year,  the  elimination  of  breeding  having  been  complete  for  the  first 
time  since  control  work  was  started  three  years  ago.  The  work  was  carried  on  as  usual 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  a  specially  trained 
park  ranger  being  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  on  the  ground.  The  method  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  oiling  stagnant  pools,  although  wherever  practicable  the  situ- 
ation is  relieved  by  draining. 

Work  was  begun  early  in  March  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  end 
of  the  breeding  season,  during  which  period  more  than  5,000  gallons  of  oil  were  spread 
on  several  pools  distributed  over  an  area  of  approximately  3  square  miles. 

Having  this  demonstration  of  the  complete  efficacy  of  mosquito-control  measures,  I 
feel  that  the  work  should  be  extended  to  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,  where  breeding  is 
particularly  prolific  during  June  and  early  July  and  where  the  early  season  visitor  to  this 
part  of  the  park  suffers  extreme  annoyance.  Preparations  should  be  made  for  this  work 
not  later  than  next  fall  by  storing  a  supply  of  oil  in  the  meadows  for  use  the  following 
spring  before  the  Tioga  Road  is  open  to  permit  hauling. 

Timber  Operations. 

While  the  exchange  with  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  mentioned  as  being  under  way  in 
my  report  of  last  year,  has  not  been  yet  consummated,  it  is  still  in  negotiation,  and 
without  doubt  before  another  season  opens  will  be  completed.  This  exchange  contem- 
plates an  exchange  of  a  considerable  block  of  standing  timber  owned  by  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.  in  the  Grouse  Creek  watershed  and  in  the  lower  Indian  Creek  Valley  for 
Government-owned  timber  of  equal  value  in  less  valuable  park  areas  in  the  western  part 
of  the  reservation.  The  consummation  of  this  exchange  means  the  complete  preserva- 
tion of  an  effective  timber  screen  along  the  Wawona  Road,  which  area  would  have  been 
completely  denuded  of  all  timber  had  not  exchanges  been  made  with  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley Lumber  Co.,  who  originally  owned  both  land  and  timber  in  this  area. 

Discussion  has  also  been  continued  with  the  White  &  Friant  Co.  with  view  to  nego- 
tiating exchanges  by  which  similar  reservations  of  timber  now  belonging  to  that  com- 
pany along  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road  might  be  made.  Negotiations  along  this  line  will  be 
continued  during  the  coming  year. 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  connection  with  their  Hetch  Hetchy  water 
supply  and  power  project,  operated  a  sawmill  on  their  hog  ranch  property  located  in 
section  2,  T.  1  S.,  R,  19  B.,  M.  D.  M.  In  this  operation  they  employed  an  average  of 
about  52  men  during  their  cutting  season,  salving  during  that  time  2,645,942  feet,  b.  m., 
of  lumber.  They  cut  over  about  126  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  lies  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  and  located  in  sections  1,  a,  and  12,  T.  1  S., 
R.  19  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

They  closed  down  their  sawmill  operations  from  September  4  to  December  1,  1920, 
and  from  February  23  to  May  12,  1921,  for  repairs  to  sawmill  and  logging  equipment 
and  for  the  construction  of  logging  chutes  and  landings  in  preparation  for  further 
operations. 

In  the  development  work  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply  and  power  project  the 
city  employed  an  average  of  about  nine  men  at  their  Hetch  Hetchy  camp  during  the 
year  in  general  office  work,  surveying  and  superintendence.  They  employed  two  men 
at  their  Lake  Eleanor  camp  as  watchmen  during  the  year,  except  during  the  period 
from  November  14,  1920,  to  February  5,  1921,  during  which  time  they  employed  an 
average  of  about  20  men  in  the  work  of  clearing  the  area  submerged  by  the  Lake 
Eleanor  dam.  Very  little  progress  was  made  in  this  work  on  account  of  the  high  water 
In  the  reservoir  and  only  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  around  one  side  of  the  reservoir  was 
cleared. 
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The  Utah  Construction  Co.  employed  an  average  of  about  169  men  during  the  year  at 
their  Hetch  Hetchy  camps  1  and  2,  in  work  in  connection  with  the  construction  on  the 
main  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam.  During  this  period  they  completed  the  construction  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railroad  up  the  floor  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  from  the  dam  site  to 
the  gravel  pit,  a  distance  of  about  2  miles ;  the  excavation  for  the  main  dam  both  above 
and  below  the  3,500-foot  contour ;  the  construction  of  a  rock-crusher  plant,  concrete 
plant,  and  storage  bin  for  cement. 

During  the  year  two  lives  were  lost  on  this  work,  that  of  Arley  Kellam,  on  May  3, 
1921,  by  drowning  in  the  Tuolumne  River,  and  of  Pat  McCarthy,  on  May  8,  1921,  by  bein^ 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  concrete  bucket. 

On  May  15,  1921,  the  company  started  clearing  the  area  to  be  submerged  by  the  main 
dam.  In  this  connection  they  built  a  camp  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Val- 
ley known  as  Camp  No.  3  and  which  will  accommodate  about  150  men. 

During  the  period  from  May  15  to  June  30,  1921,  the  company  employed  an  average 
of  about  40  men  on  this  work.  They  have  cleared  about  90  acres  of  the  area  to  be  sub- 
merged. 

The  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  operating  in  Tps,  3  and  4  S.,  R.  20  and  21  E.,  M.  D.  M., 
employed  an  average  of  about  272  men  during  their  logging  season.  They  operated  11 
donkey  engines  hauling  to  seven  landings  and  4  Shay  locomotives  to  move  their  log  cars. 

They  cut  and  shipped  to  the  mill  35,881,785  feet  b.  m.  of  logs  on  8,085  cars,  an 
average  of  about  4,438  feet  b.  m.  per  car.  They  cut  over  about  1,124  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  692  acres  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
located  in  sections  22,  T.  3  S.,  R.  20  E.,  and  3,  9,  10,  15  and  16,  T.  4  S.,  R.  21  E.,  M.  D.  M., 
and  about  432  acres  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Sierra  National  Forest  and  located 
in  Sees.  21,  22,  23,  27,  and  28,  T.  3  S.,  R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

On  October  29,  1920,  H.  Lindstrom,  employed  as  a  timber  faller,  was  killed  by  being 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  limb  while  at  work  in  the  woods. 

The  company  closed  its  logging  operations  for  the  season  of  1920  on  December  6,  1920. 
They  started  their  1921  season  on  April  20,  1921.  During  the  period  from  December  6, 
1920,  to  April  20,  1921,  they  employed  an  average  of  about  45  men  at  their  camps  1  and  2 
In  the  work  of  repairing  railroad  and  logging  equipment  and  railroad  and  camp  con- 
struction. 

On  April  24,  1921,  the  company  moved  its  camp  No.  2  to  a  new  site  located  in  the 
NW.  I  of  SW.  i  of  Sec.  23,  T.  3  S.,  R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.  This  new  camp  is  known  as 
camp  No.  10. 

On  June  17  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  storerooms, 
together  with  all  stores,  supplies,  and  equipment,  at  camp  No,  9,  On  June  22  a  fire  was 
started  in  the  SE,  i  of  Sec.  15,  T.  4  S.,  R.  21  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  by  a  spark  from  a  donkey 
engine,  and  burned  over  about  100  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  50  acres  are  park  lands. 
Little  or  no  damage  was  done  to  the  standing  timber  on  these  lands. 

Fish  and  Game. 

With  the  continued  increase  in  travel  those  streams  and  lakes  along  or  near  the  main 
lines  of  travel  are  being  in  many  cases  overfished,  and  until  we  are  able  to  secure  fry 
for  planting  in  quantities  far  in  excess  of  the  number  allotted  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
commission,  the  condition  is  going  to  continue  to  get  worse.  Less  than  200,000  fry 
were  received  and  planted  this  season,  and  I  venture  to  say  were  all  of  these  to  survive 
they  would  not  replace  the  number  of  fish  of  edible  size  taken  from  the  park  waters.  As 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  young  fry  will  live,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
are  not  stocking  sufficiently  fast  to  make  up  for  depletion  through  fishing. 

The  park  ought  to  have  a  hatchery  of  a  capacity  of  at  least  2,000,000  fry  if  we  are  to 
maintain  good  fishing  for  visitors  to  the  park.  As  hunting  is  forbidden  in  the  park, 
undoubtedly  the  sportsman  who  ordinarily  would  si)end  a  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting 
has  to  confine  himself  to  fishing,  with  the  result  that  the  park  waters  are  probably  fished 
more  than  similar  streams  and  lakes  would  be  elsewhere.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
excessive  depletion  of  the  waters  is  to  have  a  hatchery  in  the  park  for  fish  propagation, 
all  of  the  fry  hatched  to  be  planted  in  park  waters.  As  there  seems  little  indication  oi 
the  State  carrying  out  the  terras  of  its  agreement  entered  into  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
department,  I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  Federally  built  and 
operated  plant,  so  the  matter  of  distribution  of  fish  in  the  park  might  be  handled  wholly 
independently. 

Undoubtedly  the  wild  life  of  the  park  is  on  the  increase.  Game  of  all  kind,  as  well  as 
birds,  seems  more  plentiful  than  usual  and  all  appear  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

As  an  added  interest  to  the  park  visitor  a  herd  of  California  Valley  elk  has  been 
placed  in  the  valley.  This  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  represented  by  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  of  San  Francisco.  The  academy 
bore  all  of  the  expenses  of  securing  the  animals,  which  originally  numbei-ed  12  in  all,  and 
of  placing  them  in  the  corral  previously  constructed  in  the  valley  at  its  expense. 

Information  Bureau. 

The  park  information  bureau  maintained  at  the  superintendent's  office  continues  to 
be  a  more  and  more  important  part  of  the  park  operation,  asi  it  is  there  more  people 
come  in  contact  with  the  park  administration  than  at  any  other  place.  Hero  nearly 
40,000  campers  registered  for  camps  during  the  season,  and  many  thousands  more  came 
there  for  information  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Here  a  branch  office  of  the  California  State  Automobile  Association,  with  a  high-class 
road-information  expert  in  charge,  was  also  maintained  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
the  more  than  60,000  motorists  who  visited  the  park.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
this  service,  by  which  the  very  latest  road  information  Is  made  available  to  every 
motorist  without  charge. 

Museum  Under  Way. 

The  few  exhibits  of  birds,  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  of  the  park  that  have  been  kept 
on  view  at  the  superintendent's  office  for  several  years  past  have  continued  to  draw  so 
much  attention  from  visitors  to  the  park  that  for  some  time  we  have  been  working  on 
ways  and  means  to  place  something  better  on  display.  With  the  vacating  of  the  old 
Ranger's  and  Officer's  Clubhouse  last  fall,  space  was  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  suitable  exhibits  was  immediately  undertaken.  Ranger  Ansel 
F.  Hall  was  assigned  to  the  work  of  securing  and  preparing  the  exhibits,  first  among 
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which  was  the  modeling  of  a  remarkably  fine  large-scale  relief  map  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
This  latter  excellent  piece  of  work  was  done  entirely  by  Mr.  Hall,  facilities  for  the 
work  having  been  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  forestry  division  of  the  University 
of  California,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.  At  this  writing  the  mold  is  nearly 
complete  and  during  the  coming  winter  a  cast  will  be  struck. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Hall  has  secured  very  extensive  collections  of  Indian  baskets, 
objects  of  historical  value,  specimens  of  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  park,  specimens  of 
the  different  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  and  geological  specimens.  Chief  Ranger  Forrest 
S.  Townsley  has  made  a  study  of  taxidermy  for  years  and  is  responsible  for  the  stuffed 
mounts  of  a  number  of  very  fine  birds  and  animal  exhibits. 

By  the  opening  of  the  next  travel  season  it  is  believed  the  remodeling  of  the  building 
and  the  placing  of  the  exhibits  will  have  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  very  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  park's  attraction  will  be  available  to  the  public. 

Nature  Guide  Service. 

As  was  expected  after  the  very  favorable  impression  made  last  year  when  it  was  first 
inaugurated  in  cooperation  with  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  free 
nature  guide  service  has  gained  still  greater  recognition  this  season,  its  reception  being 
such  as  to  clear  away  any  doubt  that  might  have  existed  as  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing it  as  a  part  of  the  park  educational  program. 

The  work  was  again  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  was  also  again  assisted  by  Prof.  Loye  Miller,  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  university,  during  the  peak  of  the  season.  Other  assistants  in  the  work  were  Mrs. 
Enid  Michael,  who  maintained  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  flower  show  at  the  super- 
intendent's ofllce  ;  Miss  Laura  Dodge  and  Miss  Myra  Drachman,  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Approximately  100  per  cent  more  people  took  advantage  of  the  service  this  year  than 
last,  either  by  attending  the  lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  or  by  going  on  one  or  more 
of  the  personally  conducted  field  trips. 

A  complete  report  of  the  results  of  the  work  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Travel. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  entire  month  of  May  and  the 
first  week  in  June,  which  materially  affected  motor  and  auto-stage  travel,  every  month 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  travel  of  all  kinds  over  the  corresponding  month  of  any 
previous  year.  The  total,  reaching  the  unprecedented  and  unexpected  figure  of  more 
than  90,000,  represents  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  previous 
high  record,  which  was  recorded  in  1920. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  with  the 
figures  recorded  for  the  previous  year  : 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles. 


Entrance. 

Road. 

Niunber 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Number 

of 
people. 

Number 
of  motor 
cycles. 

Number 

of 
people. 

SEASON  1920. 

Alder  Creek                                     

Wawona 

7,651 

2,020 

73 

405 

1,416 

145 

710 

998 

26,941 
6,978 

235 
1,271 
4,500 

480 
2,391 

3,278 

95 
29 
2 
3 
3 
1 

130 

Crane  Flat 

Big  Oak  Flat 

Coultervllle 

Tioga 

44 

Merced  Grove 

2 

4 

Tioga  Pass 

Tioga    

4 

Various 

2 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Fiat. 
Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen 

Valley. 

Total 

13,418 

46, 074 

133 

186 

W^awona 

season  1921. 
Alder  Creek 

10,951 

2,353 

259 

402 

2,147 

131 

1,041 

1,663 

38,008 
8,328 
892 
1,206 
6,749 
466 
3,259 

5,658 

81 
50 
2 

7 
8 

1 

104 

Crane  Flat 

Big  Oak  Flat 

Coulterville 

Tioga 

68 

Merced  Grove    

2 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass    

Tioga 

V( 

Yosemite 

Various 

1 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Flat. 
Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen 

Valley. 

Total 

18,947 

64,566 

149 

190 

Other  means  of  transportation. 


1920 

1921 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  via  El  Portal  Road 

3,525 

18,  111 

1,010 

3,629 

Travel  via  Ynsp.mitft  Vallp.y  R.  R.  and  K\  Portal  Road  , .      , 

20, 969 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

2,159 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motor  cycles 

22,646 

26, 767 
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1920 

1921 

Travel  by  private  automobiles 

46,074 

186 

3,525 

1,010 

18,  HI 

64,566 
190 

Travel  by  motor  cycles 

Travel  by  auto  stashes  other  than  El  Portal 

3,629 
2  159 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

Travel  b v  Yosemite  Valley  R .  R 

20,969 

jj-r      -== 

Total..  „ 

68,906 

91, 513 

Franchises  and  Permits. 
The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  season  of  1921: 


Name. 

For  what  granted. 

Expiration. 

Annual 
rent. 

E.  N.  Baxter 

Dec.  31,1921 
do 

$75 

Mrs.  John  Degnan 

Delicatessen  store 

1  250 

H.  C.  Best 

.do 

1250 

A.  C.  Pillsbury 

do 

do 

1  250 

J.  T.  Boysen 

...  do 

-do.     . 

1250 

D.  J.  Folev.. 

do 

do 

1  250 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stein 

Hosnital  . .               

Aug.  15,1923 
Dec.  31,1931 
Dec.  31,1936 
Dec.  31,1939 
Dec.   31,1938 

i'200 

Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Co 

100 

Trustees  of  Yosemite  school  district 

Lea^e  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

None. 

Curry  Camping  Co 

.22i% 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co 

Hotels,  chalets,  inns,  camps,  transporta- 
tion service,  store,  and  dairy. 

I  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $250  minimum. 
«  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue:  $200  minimum. 
»  22^  per  cent  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 

Lease,  special-use,  and  water-power  permits  under  act  of  Feb.  7,  1905,  segregating  lands 
from  Yosemite  National  Park  and  placing  same  in  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National 
Forests. 


Period. 


Name  and  privilege  granted. 


Compen- 
sation 
exacted. 


Indeterminate 
period. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do- 


Do. 


Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Lease  dated  Sept.  5,  1905,  grants  to  company 
right  to  construct  and  operate  electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park 
boundary.  Rate  may  be  readjusted  and  fixed  by  President  of  United 
States  after  expiration  of  first  three  years  under  lease. 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Special-use  permit  issued  by  Forest  Service, 
approved  Feb.  7,  1908,  by  S.  J.  Flintham,  acting  forest  supervisor,  author- 
izes construction  of  diverting  dam,  pipe  line,  and  water  tank  for  conveying 
water  from  a  spring  and  storing  in  tank  for  use  in  operating  company's 
electric  road.  AH  timber  cut  to  be  paid  for  under  timber  settlement  regu- 
lations of  Forest  Service. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit,  approved  by  district  forester. 
Forest  Service,  June  27,  1911,  for  right  to  construct  logging  railroad  and 
inolined  tramway  in  Sierra  National  Forest,  for  removal  of  timber  adjacent 
company's  road."  All  timber  used  to  be  paid  for  at  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
forest  supervisor,  Sierra  National  Forest,  which  shall  correspond  with  pre- 
vailing stumpage  rates  charged  on  said  national  forest  when  timber  is  cut. 
Stipulations  signed  by  company  Jime  20,  1911,  and  approved  June  27,  1911, 
by  District  Forester'F.  E.  Olmstead,  accompanying  the  permit,  require 
annual  payment  (outside  of  charge  for  live  and  dead  timber,  standing  and 
down,  cut,  damaged,  killed,  or  destroyed  along  right  of  way,  title  to  which 
at  time  of' cutting  is  in  United  States)  of  $1,200  on  demand  therefor  being 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  'Sp3cia'-U3e  permit,  approved  Nov.  22, 1911,  by  E.  G. 
Dudley,  acting  forest  supervisor.  Sierra  National  Forest  (Forest  Service), 
authorizes  construction  and  operation  of  telephone  line  along  inclined 
tramway  and  logging  railroad  in  Sierra  National  Forest, 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit,  approved  Nov.  22,  1911,  by  E.  G. 
Dudley,  acting  forest  supervisor.  Sierra  National  Forest  (Forest  Service), 
covers  right  of  wav  for  and  authorizes  construction  and  operation  of  pipe 
line  about  one-half  mile  long  from  spring  on  lands  segregated  from  park  (in 
Sierra  National  Forest)  for  purpose  of  piping  water  from  company's  inclined 
tramway  and  logging  railroad  to  supply  boilers  of  steam  hoisting  plant,  etc. 


1  $1,000 


i»  1,200 


(») 


«10 


»  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior, 

«  Value  of  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  $406.56  made  May  3,  1912,  and  $334.56 
made  Oct.  3,  1912).  $741.12, 
»  Per  annum,  in  advance. 
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Excerpt  from  Act  op  Congress  Approved  December  19,  1913,  Granting  to  the  City 
AND  County  op  San  Francisco  Certain  Rights  op  Way  in.  Over,  and  Through 
Certain  Public  Lands  in  the  Yosemitb  National  Park  and  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  Adjacent  Thereto. 

Section  7  of  the  above  act  provides  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  grant  by  the 
United  States  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  said  grantee  shall  assign  free  of  cost  to  the 
United  States  all  roads  and  trails  built  under  the  provisions  hereof ;  and  further,  after 
the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  grantee  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually  for  a  period  of  10  years,  beginning  with  the 
expiration  of  the  5-year  period  before  mentioned  and  for  the  next  10  years  following 
$20,000  annually,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  grant  shall,  unless  in  the 
discretion  of  Conierress  the  annual  charge  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  pay  the  sum 
of  $30,000  annually,  said  sums  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  of  July  each  year.  Until 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  said  sums  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  by  the  United 
States,  to  be  applied  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  and  other 
improvements  in  Yosemite  National  Pax'k  and  other  national  parks  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  designate  the  uses  to  be  made  of  sums  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  under  the  conditions  specified  herein. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that  no  timber  shall  be  taken,  cut,  or  destroyed  within 
Yosemite  Park  or  Stanislaus  Forest  except  as  such  may  be  actually  necessary  to  con- 
struct, repair,  and  operate  its  reservoirs,  dams,  power  plants,  water-power  and  electric 
works,  and  other  structures  mentioned  in  the  act,  but  that  no  timber  shall  be  cut  or 
removed  from  lands  outside  of  the  right  of  way  until  designated  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
or  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  grantee  shall  pay  the  full  value  of  all  timber  and 
wood  cut,  injured,  or  destroyed  on  or  adjacent  to  any  of  the  rights  of  way  and  lands,  as 
required  by  either  of  said  officers  :  Provided,  That  no  timber  shall  be  cut  by  the  grantee 
in  Yosemite  Park  except  from  land  to  be  submerged  or  which  constitutes  an  actual 
obstruction  to  the  right  or  rights  of  way  or  to  any  road  or  trail  provided  for  in  the  act. 

Patented  Lands. 

No  further  transfer  of  privately  owned  lands  in  the  park  to  Federal  ownership  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  While  nothing  definite  has  transpired  in  connection 
with  the  possible  exchange  with  the  White  &  Friant  Co.,  by  which  the  Government  would 
receive  title  to  approximately  1,680  acres  of  timber  lands  in  exchange  for  timber  only 
on  park  lands  less  conspicuously  located  with  regard  to  main  roads  and  trails,  the 
matter  has  not  been  dropped  and  may  be  consummated  in  the  early  future. 

Desirable  Boundary  Modification. 

On  this  subject  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  what  I  wrote  last  year  in  connection 
with  the  desirability  of  eliminating  from  the  boundaries  of  the  park  some  30,000  acres 
of  land  now  included  in  the  western  part  of  the  park,  and  extending  the  eastern  boundary 
to  include  an  equal  area  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Sierras,  including  the  Devils  Post  Pile, 
Thousand  Island  Lake,  and  Rush  Creek  country,  as  follows  : 

"  The  area  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the  park  has  little  to  commend  it  as  a 
park  region  and  contains  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  remaining  privately  owned  lands 
In  the  park,  much  of  which  is  scheduled  for  lumber  operations  within  the  near  future. 
The  area  suggested  as  an  addition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  exceptionally  scenic  character, 
wholly  suitable  for  development  for  park  purposes,  and  contains  little  or  nothing  of 
value  commercially. 

"It  is  again  urgently  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  legislation  affecting 
the  change?' 

Le  Conte  Memorial  Lectures. 

The  third  series  of  the  Le  Conte  memorial  lectures  was  given  between  June  21  and 
July  15,  and  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  response. 
The  program  for  the  season  of  1921  follows : 
I.  Robert  Grant  Aitken,  astronomer.  Lick  Observatory. 

Some  Problems  of  Modem  Astronomy  (illustrated). 
1.  The  solar  system.     Tuesday,  June  21. 
•2.  The  system  of  the  stars.    Thursday,  June  23. 
3.  The   nebulae.      Friday,   June   24. 
These  lectures,  all  of  which  are  illustrated,  will  be  given  in  the  Government  pavilion 
at  8  o'clock. 
II.  Thomas  Frederick  Sanford,  associate  professor  of  English,  University  of  California. 

1.  The  Argonauts.     Thursday,  June  30. 

Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain. 

2.  The  Bohemians.     Friday,  July  1. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  George  Sterling,  Joaquin  Miller, 
John  Muir,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

3.  The  Romancers.     Saturday,  July  2. 

Helen    Hunt   Jackson,    Gertrude    Atherton,    Harry   Leon   Wilson,    Stewart 
Edward  White,  Frank  Norris,  Jack  London. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lodge  at  7.15  o'clock. 
III.  Ruliff  Stephen  Holway,  professor  of  physical  geography.  University  of  California. 
Evolution  of  scenery  in  the  Sierra  Nevada   (illustrated). 

1.  Uplift  of  the  mountain  block  and  subsequent  erosion.     Tuesday,  July  12. 

2.  Characteristics  of  some  typical  canyons  and  valleys.    Thursday,  July  14. 
3.  Scenery  of  the  high  Sierra — past  and  present  glaciation.     Friday,  July  15. 

Dr.  John  Campbell  Merriam,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  to  have  given  a  lecture  on  the  Le  Conte  philosophy  of  evolution  and  one 
on  the  application  of  Le  Conte's  philosophy  to  religion.  Unfortunately,  last-minute  de- 
mands elsewhere  made  his  appearance  impossible. 

Labor  Conditions. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  park  have  shown  a  vast  improvement  over  any  of  the  past 
three  or  four  years.     For  the  first  time  in  several  years  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
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men  at  reasonable  wages  and  they  are  giving  a  reasonably  good  day's  work  for  the 
wage.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  all  crews  recruited  up  to  full 
strength  without  soliciting  outside  of  the  park.  The  saving  in  transportation  by  this 
has  been  a  large  item. 

Return  of  Revenues  Again  Recommended. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  went  into  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of  the  park 
revenues  in  some  detail,  recommending  that  revenues  received  in  the  park  be  deposited 
in  a  special  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  park  for  reallotment  for  improvement  of  the  park, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations  made  by  Congress  instead  of  being  covered 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  The  need  for 
this  action  is  still  apparent,  and  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  accomplish 
this  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Improvements  of  the  Year. 

After  a  very  busy  year  of  building  in  1920,  the  past  year  was  taken  up  by  the  park 
operators  in  getting  their  new  units  into  operation,  with  the  result  that  almost  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  additional  physical  improvements.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  there  was  a  very  noticeable  improvement  all  around  in  service  to  the  public.  Not 
only  has  service  been  better  in  all  departments,  but  that  service  has  been  given  with 
a  better  and  more  cooperative  spirit  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before.  I  believe 
local  prejudices,  which  have  interfered  so  much  in  the  past  with  service,  are  being 
dissipated  and  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  tendency  toward  complete  voluntary  coopera- 
tion between  park  operator  and  Government  and  between  the  park  operators  themselves. 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  a  few  permanent  improvements  were  made  during  the 
year,  principal  among  which  were  the  construction  of  the  main  trunk-line  unit  of  a 
modern  sewer  system,  the  beginning  of  extensive  improvement  of  the  water  system,  the 
construction  of  a  masonry  faced  arch  hridge  over  the  Yosemite  Creek  in  Yosemite  Valley 
and  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  bridge  over  the  Merced  River  near  Happy  Isles,  the  In- 
stallation of  additional  sanitary  provisions  in  the  public  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  the  beginning  of  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  camping 
areas  in  Tuolumne  Meadows. 

Recommendations. 

The  main  requirements  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  and  those  of  the  near  future 
of  Yosemite  might  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

1.  Erection  of  a  park  administration  building  to  house  the  various  departments  of  the 
park  administration  under  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions  and  to  afford  suitable 
and  adequate  space  for  the  park  museum,  post  oflSce,  commissioner's  court,  jail,  lab- 
oratory space,  etc. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  park  road  system  along  the  lines  discussed  in  last  year's 
report,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  251  and  252  of  the  1920  annual  report  of  the 
director. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  Waterwheel  Falls  trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne 
River  to  Pate  Valley,  and  the  construction  of  a  trail  from  Pate  Valley  to  Piute  Creek 
to  connect  with  the  Pleasant  Valley  trail. 

4.  Completion  of  improvement  of  the  water-supply  system  (already  started)  by  the 
development  of  the  Illilouette  Creek  and  the  extension  of  the  second  8-inch  main  from 
Camp  Curry  via  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  garage,  the  proposed  new  village  site, 
and  the  Government  shops  and  barns,  to  connect  with  the  existing  8-inch  main  near  the 
Yosemite  Creek  Bridge,  this  extension  replacing  an  existing  4-inch  and  6-inch  line. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toilets 
in  the  public  camping  grounds. 

6.  Increasing  of  the  area  of  the  public  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite  Valley,  which 
during  the  past  season  gave  accommodation  to  nearly  40,000  campers,  a  30  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  and  which  during  the  peak  of  the  season  were  filled  to 
overflowing. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  small  administrative  unit  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  in  order  to 
properly  police  the  camp  grounds  and  to  give  adequate  supervision  of  the  camping 
situation,  which  presents  in  a  small  way  the  various  problems  encountered  in  Yosemite 
Valley. 

8.  Establishment  of  camping  grounds  along  the  automobile  roads,  providing  them  with 
fireplaces  and  sanitary  conveniences. 

9.  Closing  of  the  lodge  at  Lake  Tenaya  and  its  reestablishment  in  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
the  true  center  of  activity  of  the  high  country  of  the  park. 

10.  The  extension  of  cafeteria  service  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 

11.  Extensive  enlargement  of  the  housekeeping  camp  accommodations.  I  believe  that 
beds  for  not  less  than  1,000  additional  persons  should  be  provided  between  the  house- 
keeping camps,  hotels,  hotel  camps,  and  lodges  of  the  park  for  next  year.,  the  bulk  of 
which  to  be  taken  care  of  by  increase  in  the  housekeeping  camps  equipment. 

12.  The  erection  of  a  first-class  modern  hotel  to  replace  the  existing  inadequate 
Sentinel   Hotel. 

YOSEMITE  NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Brtant,  In  Charge. 

I  submit  herewith  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Yosemite  nature  guide  service. 

Aims  and  Methods. 

The  outstanding  aim  of  the  service  has  been  to  awake  visitors  to  Yosemite  to  their 
natural  history  opportunities,  to  teach  them  to  see  and  appreciate  living  things  they 
have  never  seen  before,  and  to  hear  sounds  never  heard  or  understood  before.  Interest 
in  living  things  is  usually  present  which  gives  a  good  basis  for  the  work.     It  is  needless 
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to  point  out  that  increased  knowledge  of  things  seen  improves  one's  summer  vacation 
and  of  course  adds  to  one's  appreciation  of  Yosemite  and  other  national  parks. 

To  attain  this  aim  the  following  methods  have  been  employed  : 

Trips  afield  designed  to  give  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  wild  flowers,  trees,  birds, 
and  animals  encountered  on  a  two  hours'  walk  along  a  trail.  Trips  for  adults  were 
scheduled  for  the  morning  trips  and  trips  for  children  for  the  afternoon,  with  longer 
all-day  trips  on  Saturdays.  .    ,     . 

Lectures  and  campfire  talks  at  the  different  resorts  in  the  park  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  natural  history  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Campfire  talks  were 
often  direct  answers  to  the  usual  questions  asked. 

Office  hour  designed  to  furnish  opportunity  to  have  questions  regarding  the  park  and 
its  natural  history  satisfactorily  answered.  Reference  books  on  natural  history  were 
made  available  at  two  places  in  the  valley. 

Flower  shows  designed  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  recognizing  and  naming  the  wild 
flowers  and  other  plant  life  of  the  park. 

Personnel. 

Under  the  same  cooperation  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  as  last 
year  of  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  director  of  education  and  pub- 
licity for  the  commission,  assumed  charge  of  the  work  and  was  in  residence  from  June 
1  to  August  31.  Dr.  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  professor  of  biology  in  the  southern  branch, 
University  of  California,  shared  equally  in  the  work  from  June  15  to  August  1.  Mrs. 
Enid  Michael  continued  her  services  in  connection  with  the  flower  show  in  the  village. 
Miss  Laura  Dodge  and  Miss  Myra  Drachman,  of  Long  Beach,  were  added  to  the  staff 
as  assistants,  accompanying  the  nature  guides  on  trips  afield,  helping  in  the  instruction, 
and  maintaining  a  flower  show  at  Camp  Curry. 

Lectures  and  Campfire  Talks. 

Formal  lectures  and  short  10-minute  camp  fire  talks  were  given  alternately  at  the  two 
main  resorts  in  the  park.  Most  of  the  formal  lectures  were  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  motion  pictures,  or  whistled  imitations  of  birds'  songs.  The  shorter  talks  often 
dealt  with  some  particular  animal  or  bird  or  answered  directly  some  often-repeated 
question  on  natural  history.  Two  visiting  scientists  aided  by  giving  lectures.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  professor  of  entomology  at  the  University  of  California,  gave  a  talk 
on  insects,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Matthes,  Government  geologist,  gave  talks  on  the  geology  of 
the  park.  The  Le  Conte  memorial  lectures  greatly  aided  in  stimulating  interest  in 
geology  and  natural  history  and  the  nature  guide  service  cooperated  as  far  as  possible 
in  making  them  a  success.  This  feature  of  the  work  appears  to  be  well  received  by 
both  the  public  and  concessionaires. 

This  year  a  distinct  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  outlying  camps  and  lodges. 
Lectures  and  campfire  talks  were  given  as  follows  : 

Yosemite  Lodge 20 

Camp   Curry • 22 

Glacier  Point   Hotel 4 

Merced   Lake   Lodge . 1 

Tenaya  Lake  Lodge 2 

Sierra   Club   Camp    (Tuolumne) 2 

National  Guard  Encampment    (Yosemite) 1 

Total  estimated  attendance  by  months. 


Number. 


Attend- 
ance. 


June 

July 

August 

Total 


52 


14,025 
12, 105 
5,415 


31,545 


Field  Trips. 

The  daily  field  trips  offered  the  public  form  an  important  feature  of  the  nature  guide 
service,  for  here  individual  instruction  is  given  and  a  direct  personal  contact  made.  So 
popular  has  this  feature  become  that  difficulty  in  handling  the  groups  was  often  ex- 
perienced. On  many  occasions  attendance  on  the  morning  trips  exceeded  50.  The 
attempt  to  limit  the  classes  to  20  was  abandoned  on  the  theory  that  it  was  better  to 
reach  a  large  number  than  to  give  better  instruction  to  a  smaller  group.  Improved 
service  to  the  public  was  at)tained  by  offering  field  trips  at  the  back  country  lodges 
and  by  offering  all-day  trips  to  the  rim  of  the  valley,  the  latter  affording  an  opportunity 
to  study  changes  in  fauna  and  fiora  with  a  change  in  altitude.  Although  the  trips 
started  alternately  from  the  different  resorts,  it  was  found  that  many  would  travel 
between  the  camps  to  repeat  their  experiences  of  the  day  before.  Many  teachers  made 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  longer  and  more  thorough  study  by  attending  regu- 
larly. Also  noticeable  among  the  groups  were  physicians  and  ministers  who  seemed  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  the  opportunity  for  a  closer  study  of  nature  in  a  national  park. 
The  attempt  to  get  more  of  the  children  from  the  public  camps  by  starting  a  trip  from 
Stoneman  Bridge  once  a  week  proved  successful. 

Among  the  more  unusual  forms  seen  on  trips  were  Pileated  and  Lewis  woodpeckers, 
Golden  eagle,  Lincoln  sparrow,  and  a  family  of  belted  kingfishers.  Several  hundred 
persons  were  shown  the  nest  of  a  water  ousel  and  sat  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Tenaya 
Creek  to  see  the  parents  feed  the  young,   and  others   enjoyed  watching  the  nest  of  a 
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Calliope  hummingbird.  On  the  excursions  to  the  rim  of  the  valley  nests  of  the  white- 
headed  woodpecker,  mountain  chickadee,  and  western  goshawk  were  examined.  Many 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  live  flying  squirrels  by  visiting  a  place 
where  they  are  regularly  fed  each  night  near  Yosemite  Lodge.  On  one  occasion  a  small 
fawn  was  captured  and  studied  and  then  allowed  to  return  to  its  mother.  Many  rare 
and  interesting  species  of  wild  flowers  were  found  on  the  different  excursions.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  find  specimens  of  the  juniper  and  of  the  red  fir  growing  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley. 

Field  trip  attendance. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Trips. 

Number. 

Trips. 

Number. 

Trips. 

Number. 

26 
28 
16 

788 
833 
253 

13 
15 

7 

139 
162 
39 

39 
43 
23 

927 

July.                                  .                

995 

292 

Totals 

70 

1,874 

35 

340 

105 

2,214 

All-day  trips : 5 

Total  trips .• 105 

Attendance 2,  214 

Average  attendance : 

Adults ,29 

Children , 9 

Office  Hour. 

Questioners  appeared  by  the  hundreds  during  the  office  hours  held  each  day  at  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Some  were  attracted  by  the  flower  show,  others  by  the  stuffed  speci- 
mens, the  work  of  Chief  Ranger  Townsley,  and  still  others  by  the  sign  inviting  them  to 
ask  questions.  During  the  height  of  the  season  over  50  questions  were  answered  per  hour. 
This  feature  of  the  work  could  easily  take  practically  all  of  the  time  of  one  nature  guide. 
A  list  of  over  100  usual  questions  asked  was  listed.  Among  these  most  often  asked  were 
the  following  : 

What  is  the  bird  with  red  head,  black  wings,  and  yellow  breast?    Male  western  tanager. 

What  is  the  bright  red  plant  that  looks  like  an  asparagus  tip?    Snow  plant. 

What  is  the  small  streaked  sparrow  about  our  camp?     Chipping  sparrow. 

What  bird  steals  butter  from  our  camp  table?     Black-headed  grosbeak. 

What  is  the  blue  bird  with  a  topknot  ?     Blue-fronted  jay. 

What  is  the  little  squirrel  in  the  mountain  meadows?  Belding  ground  squirrel — "  Picket- 
pin." 

Are  there  mountain  lions  in  the  park  ?    Yes. 

Flower  Shows  and  Exhibits. 

So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  flower  show  started  last  year  that  it  was  continued 
throughout  the  winter,  it  being  possible  to  display  trees  and  shrubs  even  though  wild  flow- 
ers were  scarce.  The  outstanding  success  of  the  show  in  the  village  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  efficient  work  of  Mrs.  Enid  Michael,  who  is  now  employed  to  carry  on  this 
work  and  assist  in   other  ways. 

During  the  summer  season  over  300  different  wild  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  ex- 
hibited, each  properly  labeled  and  displayed.  During  July  another  flower  show  was  in- 
stalled at  Camp  Curry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Dodge  and  Drachman,  in  order 
to  give  the  people  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  an  equal  opportunity.  During  the  three 
weeks  that  it  was  continued  over  100  different  specimens  were  displayed.  Many  have  been 
the  expressions  of  approval  as  visitors  have  studied  the  labels  on  the  flowers.  Many  have 
spent  hours,  notebook  in  hand,  studying  the  exhibits,  A  key  to  the  trees  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  the  work  of  Ranger  Hall,  has  been  available  and  has  been  found  useful  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit  showing  the  different  kinds  of  coniferous  trees  and  their  cones. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  attendance  at  the  two  flower  shows  is  25,000. 

Several  varieties  of  snakes  (king,  blue  racer,  rubber  snake)  and  lizards  kept  on  exhibi- 
tion have  attracted  wide  interest  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  rattlesnakes 
are  the  only  poisonous  snakes  found  in  California  and  that  there  are  no  poisonous  lizards. 

Publicity. 

The  fish  and  game  commission,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  California  Nature  Study 
League,  issued  a  weekly  news  item  to  newspapers  for  six  weeks  prior  to  the  work  and 
continued  the  same  during  the  summer.  This  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  nature  guide 
service  and  many  making  use  of  the  service  reported  having  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. Posters  were  displayed  throughout  the  valley  and  mimeographed  schedules  were 
available  at  all  resorts  and  at  the  main  office.  Perhaps  the  best  publicity  of  all  was 
obtained  by  announcing  the  work  after  each  lecture  and  camp-fire  talk.  Further  publicity 
was  obtained  through  published  articles  in  The  Stentor's  Call  and  on  menus  at  Yosemite 
Lodge  and  Camp  Curry. 

Miscellaneous  Activities. 

The  nature  guide  service  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  boost  for  the  national  parka, 
to  preach  conservation,  and  proper  sanitation.  Furthermore,  special  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  new  museum  and  a  number  of  natural  history  specimens  in  the  way  of  stuffed 
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birds  have  been  prepared  and  added.  Opportunity  has  also  been  afforded  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  appear- 
ance in  late  summer  of  many  birds  from  lower  elevations  was  noted  again  this  year. 

Recommendation. 

We  have  attempted  to  make  the  nature  guide  service  fill  a  distinct  need  and  make  it 
become  a  demonstration  of  what  an  educational  campaign  can  do  to  make  the  summer 
vacationist  better  appereciate  his  vacation.  Judging  by  comments  made  by  those  making 
use  of  the  service  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  made  on  the  service  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  here  In  Yosemite  will  create  a  demand  for  equal  privileges  in  other 
national    parks. 

Looking  toward  the  future  it  would  seem  that  first  of  all  the  nature  guide  service 
should  become  a  project  solely  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  be  adequately  supported 
by  it.  Nothing  would  stabilize  the  work  better  than  an  efficient  permanent  man  to  lead 
the  work  in  all  of  the  parks  and  an  all  year  man  in  Yosemite  with,  perhaps,  the  added 
duty  of  caring  for  the  museum  and  eventually  a  permanent  man  in  all  parks.  An  addi- 
tional staff  for  each  summer  should  be  recruited  from  the  universities  and  colleges.  Only 
with  such  an  organization  can  nature  guide  work  be  properly  and  adequately  developed. 
It  appears  also  that  the  newspaper  publicity  should  be  handled  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Our  one  failure  this  past  season  would  seem  to  be  our  neglect  in  developing  and  train- 
ing men  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  other  places.  This  should  not  be  overlooked 
another  year. 

The  successful  attempt  to  give  those  at  the  back  country  lodges  a  chance  to  study 
nature  under  instruction  of  a  nature  guide  leads  us  to  suggest  that  this  fertile  field  be 
worked  another  year  and  perhaps  extended.  At  times  there  are  500  campers  in  the 
Tuolumne  Meadows  and  with  a  little  work  they  could  be  given  equal  opportunity  with 
visitors  to  the  valley. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  Sierra  Club  Amphitheater  near  the  Le  Conte  Lodge  for 
a  weekly  natural  history  lecture  appeals  to  us  and  it  should  be  tried  out  another  year. 
There  are  certainly  many  who  would  prefer  such  an  illustrated  lecture  to  the  jazz  pro- 
grams at  the  various  resorts. 

At  Yellowstone  there  is  published  a  monthly  leaflet  calling  attention  to  the  morfe  inter- 
esting seasonal  features  of  the  geolosry  and  natural  history.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
and  might  well  be  followed  in  Yosemite, 

The  misinformation  regarding  birds  and  animals  peddled  by  stage  drivers  and  guides  is 
dangerous,  and  we  wonder  whether  a  little  schooling  at  the  hands  of  the  nature  guide 
service  would  not  correct  it.  Contact  with  these  men  has  shown  that  they  are  really 
anxious  to  learn,  but  with  lack  of  knowledge  the  tendency  is  to  misinform. 

It  is  time  that  visitors  be  taught  to  bury  or  properly  burn  lunch  refuse  and  papers. 
This  educational  work  comes  primarily  within  the  province  of  the  rangers,  but  the  nature 
guides  might  also  be  helpful  by  suggesting  neatness  in  this  regard  at  some  of  their 
lectures. 

The  plan  this  year  of  preceding  each  day's  field  trip  with  a  lecture  at  the  same 
resort  proved  so  successful  that  it  should  be  continued. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  destroying  some  of  the  best  nearby  fields  of 
wild  flowers  through  the  practice  of  mowing  Sentinel  and  other  nearby  meadows  for  hay. 
If  this  is  continued  the  meadows  will  become  mere  hay  fields  that  one  may  see  anywhere, 
and  such  wild  flowers  as  the  Mariposa  lily  and  Evening  primrose  will  entirely  disappear 
in  these  meadows.  It  is  apparent  to  us  that  flower-grown  meadows  are  a  greater  asset  to 
the  parks  than  hayfields. 

Conclusion. 

The  attitude  of  those  coming  in  contact  with  the  nature  guide  service  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  expressions  often  overheard  at  the  end  of  a  field  trip,  "  Isn't  it  wonderful  what 
the  Government  does  for  people  these  day.s.  It  adds  so  much  to  one's  vacation  to  know 
what  one  sees." 

It  has  been  a  satisfaction  and  an  adequate  remuneration  to  those  associated  in  the 
work  to  aid  in  making  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  in  seeing  the  thrill  accompanying 
new  knowledge  gained  of  some  oft  seen  but  little  understood  object.  In  these  evidences 
of  worthwhile  work  do  the  nature  guides  take  delight  even  more  than  in  the  100  per  cent 
increase  in  attendance  manifest  over  last  year. 

SEQUOIA  AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
General  Statement. 

The  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks  were  created  by  acts  of  Congress 
October  1,  1890.  The  Sequoia  is  252  square  miles  in  area  and  lies  entirely  within  Tulare 
County,  Calif.  General  Grant  is  4  square  miles  and  is  situated  in  both  Tulare  and 
Fresno  Counties. 

These  parks  contain  the  largest  groves  of  Sequoia  gigwntea  or  wa/^Mnptoniana,  the 
Big  Trees,  as  well  as  the  largest  known  specimens.  Elsewhere  in  California  these  trees 
occur  in  isolated  groves,  as  at  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  and  Tuolumne.  In  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  they  occur  in  an  extensive  forest  in  which  are  many  groves  as  well  as 
isolated  trees  of  majestic  growth. 

The  Big  Trees  are  reproducing  well,  and  countless  seedlings  and  young  trees  are 
Intersper.'^ed  amid  the  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  white  and  red  fir,  cedar  and  dogwood  of 
the  forests. 

In  addition  to  the  Big  Trees  these  parks  contain  attractions  which  annuallv  draw 
thousands  of  visitors.  28,265  to  Sequoia  and  30,312  to  Grant  in  1921.  There  are  fine 
camp  sites  beneath  the  sequoias  or  alongside  the  many  streams.  There  is  good  fishing 
in  well-stocked  creeks  and  lakes  ;  and  there  Is  a  climate  so  reliably  fine  and  equable  that 
tents  are  used  for  privacy  rather  than  protection. 
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Grant  Park  is  65  miles  from  Fresno,  the  metropolis  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  towns  in  California  ;  50  miles  of  this 
road  is  an  easy  graded  dirt  road  and  15  miles  highway.  From  Grant  Park  to  nearest 
concrete  highway  at  Orosi  is  38  miles,  and  the  same  distance  to  highway  at  Woodlake. 

These  mountain  magnets  are  within  easy  motoring  distance  from  the  railroad  termini 
at  Exeter,  Lemon  Cove,  and  Visalia.  It  is  but  20  miles  from  Exeter  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  tto  the  end  of  concrete  highway  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  29  miles  farther  by  a  good  mountain  road  to  Giant  Forest.  A  control  on  the  section 
of  this  road  above  Kaweah  provides  for  one-way  travel. 

It  is  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  curves  nearest  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Nowhere  can  the  high  mountains  be  so  easily  reached  as 
through  these  pleasant  parks  where  trails  lead  on  easy  grades  out  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  the  fig  and  apple  orchards,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  fertile  valley  upward 
to  the  chamise  and  manzanita  clad  foothills  ;  up  and  through  the  black-oak  and  deciduous 
belt  and  on  to  the  mighty  forests  of  sequoia,  fir,  and  pine  ;  then  on,  ever  on  and  up, 
through  green  and  flowery  meadows  to  the  granite  backbone  of  America  where  foxtail 
pines  straggle  up  the  last  slopes  to  the  everlasting  snows  of  the  high  Sierra  peaks. 

In  rapidly  increasing  numbers  every  year  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Los  Angeles  in  particular,  and  of  the  United  States  in  general,  are  flocking  to  these 
parks  where  they  escape  from  the  lowland  heat  and  refresh  themselves  beneath  the  giant 
trees.  So  fast  does  travel  increase  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  area  of  these 
parks  will  not  always  suffice  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  especially  of  those  who 
wish  to  hike  or  pack  Into  the  high  mountains,  away  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  a 
motorized  civilization. 

Fortunately  there  is  adjacent  to  the  Sequoia  an  area  of  alpine  country  fitted  rather 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  people  than  for  either  agricultural  or  other  development. 

Proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  before  Congress  bills  to  create  an  enlarged  Sequoia 
by  adding  some  1,300  miles  of  this  mountain  territory.  Various  conflicting  interests 
have  delayed  passage  of  these  bills.  Now,  however,  the  Hon.  H.  E,  Barbour  has  introduced 
a  compromise  bill  (H.  R.  7452),  which,  while  securing  for  all  time  for  the  use  of  all 
the  people  a  typical  national  park  area  of  high  mountain  country,  excludes  all  debatable 
territory. 

In  various  parts  of  the  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Park,  Los  Angeles  and  other  inter- 
ests have  filed  on  sites  for  hydroelectric  development.  It  is  hoped  that  action  on  these 
filings  may  be  delayed  until  the  area  is  included  in  a  national  park,  when  thorough  investi- 
gation will  determine  whether  power  can  not  be  developed  elsewhere  or  in  such  manner  as 
to  preserve  the  scenic  and  other  attractions  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

Administration. 


PERSONNEIa. 

The  administrative  personnel  consists  of  a  superintendent,  a  disbursing  agent,  a  chief 
clerk-accountant,  and  a  temporary  clerk-stenographer.  The  total  cost  of  administration 
for  1920  was  $6,747.07  of  an  appropriation  of  $36,000,  or  18.7  per  cent.  As  31,508  visi- 
tors entered,  the  cost  per  head  was  21.4  cents,  which  is  considered  remarkably  low. 

jurisdiction. 

United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry  tried  several  cases  of  infraction  of  regulations, 
imposing  sentences  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as  follows : 


Date. 


Name. 


Charged  with. 


Action  taken. 


Sept.  16, 1920 

July  11,1921 
Do 

July  30,1921 
Aug.  3,1921 
Aug.  11,1921 
Aug.  16,1921 
Aug.  24,1921 
Aug.  21,1921 
Sept.  8,1921 
Sept.  11, 1921 


Forest  Busley. 


T.  T.  Godsey.... 
W.-  D.  Morrison.. 
Kenneth  Root. . . 

Steve  Makar 

J.  D.  Gulp 

Frank  Peters — 
A.  P.  Shamlain.. 
W.  C.  Buchanan. 

P.H.Smith 

T.P.Cannon.... 


Killing  deer. 


Leaving  fire  burning 

do 

Speeding 

Leaving  fire  burning 

Carving  name  on  Moro  Rock. . 
Breaking  tops  off  of  fir  trees. . . 

Breaking  trees 

Leaving  fire  burning , 

Killing  deer 

Hunting    and    possession    of 
imsealed  firearms. 


6  months'  imprisonment:  sus- 
pended sentence. 

$50  fine. 
Do. 

$10  fine. 

30  days'  imprisonment. 

$25  fine. 

$10  fine. 

Dismissed. 

$50  fine. 
Do. 

$50  fine  and  6  months'  imprison- 
ment (suspended  sentence) 


Many  other  offenders  were  cautioned  or  cases  against  them  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fry  as  United  States  commissioner  in  1920  has  resulted  in 
increased  respect  for  regulations  and  the  effect  of  the  appointment  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  public,  in  the  cleanliness  of  camps,  protection  of  fiowers  and  other 
natural  beauties,  rather  than  in  the  number  of  offenders  haled  before  the  court.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  educate  and  instruct  the  public ;  arrests  are  not  made  for  trivial  rea- 
sons or  when  persuasion  can  effect  reform  as  well  as  stronger  measures. 

Protection. 

personnel. 

The  personnel  engaged  in  protecting  these  parks  is  Inadequate  and  consists  of  one  chief 
ranger,  one  assistant  chief  ranger,  and  one  ranger.  Park  Ranger  Guy  Hopping  was  ap- 
pointed chief  ranger  on  July  23,  1921.  During  the  tourist  and  hunting  season  seven  addi- 
tional men  were  employed  as  temporary  rangers,  but  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
larger  permanent  force  should  be  authorized.     Such  force  can  be  kept  employed  the  year 
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around  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  parks  and  on  development  of  the  Sequoia  as  a  winter 
resort. 

As  a  dollar-and-cents  matter  alone,  an  increased  force,  with  better  pay  and  certain  pen- 
sion, will  prove  an  economy.  Permanent  men  may  be  trained  and  instructed  and  will 
repay  manyfold  such  education  and  inst^ruction.  We  train  our  Army  and  Navy  to  fight  a 
hypothetical  enemy ;  how  much  the  more  should  we  train  our  rangers  to  fight  the  ever- 
devouring  forest  fires  and  protect  the  treasures  of  these  parks. 

Pensions  and  Rbtirbmbnt  for  Rangbrs. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  undersigned  feels  more  strongly  than  the  need  for 
adequate  pension  and  retirement  of  park  rangers.  Only  by  such  means  can  we  hold 
good  men  and  build  up  a  trained  and  loyal  personnel. 

At  this  writing  I  am  employing  two  men  as  temporary  rangers  who  are  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  incurred,  be  it  noted,  in  line  of  duty.  One  of  these  men  is  not  even 
from  my  own  park,  but  from  Glacier  National  Park,  where,  while  fighting  fire,  his 
lungs  became  weakened  by  smoke. 

Wbathbr. 

Following  a  backward  and  wet  spring  came  an  exceptionally  hot  summer.  In  June 
there  were  two  snowstorms  at  Giant  Forest ;  in  July  the  thermometer  registered  over 
80°  for  several  days  while,  6,000  feet  below,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  sweltered  in  the 
longest  hot  spell  for  30  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  Giant 
Forest  and  Three  Rivers  during  the  season  1921. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Giant  Forest 

81 
108 

30 
41 

82 

42 

80 

39 

Three  Rivers 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  heartily  cooperated  with  us  by  furnishing  instruments  and 
records  and  will  telephone  from  its  Fresno  office  during  September  and  October  advance 
notice  of  any  storms  which  may  affect  tourist  travel  in  the  mountains. 

Travel. 

The  hot  weather  in  the  valley  was  reflected  in  the  tremendous  motor  travel  during 
July  when  2,435  autos  and  9,305  people  entered  the  Sequoia  and  1,978  autos  and  11,977 
people  entered  Grant  Park.  The  peak  was  reached  during  the  Fourth  of  July  holidays 
when  547  autos  and  2,035  people  entered  Sequoia  and  1,153  autos  and  5,268  people 
entered  Grant  Park. 

In  both  parks  the  travel  was  largely  of  those  entering  in  their  own  cars  as  the 
general  financial  depression  affected  tourist  travel  by  railroad.  The  Sequoia  National 
Park  Stage  Co.  carried  428  people  from  Lemon  Cove  to  Giant  Forest,  as  against  655 
people  in  1920.  The  Kings  River  Stage  Co.  carried  201  from  Sanger  to  Grant  Park, 
as  against  263  in  1920 ;  and  51  were  carried  from  Visalia  to  Grant  Park  by  Collins 
Stage,  as  against  86  in  1920. 

WINTER  TRAVEL  TO  GIANT  FOREST. 

Last  year's  experiments  in  sending  in  a  few  visitors  to  Giant  Forest  via  the  Hospital 
Rock  Trail  after  the  close  of  Giant  Forest  Road  were  so  successful  that  it  is  hoped  to 
continue  and  enlarge  them  this  winter.  The  growth  of  Giant  Forest  now  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  caretakers  there  from  October  to  April  for  the  Park  Service  and  hotel 
buildings  and  supplies.  It  will  thus  be  possible  to  give  visitors  limited  accommodations 
during  the  winter  months  when  skiing  and  tobogganing  may  be  enjoyed  beneath  the 
Big  Trees. 

AutomoMle  trowel — Comparative  figures  for  1921. 


SEQUOU  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Autos. 

People. 

Passengers  carried  by  Sequoia  National  Park  stage 

138 
7,001 

428 

Making  entrance  with  private  automobiles,  paid  and  complimentary,  and  on  those 
roads  where  no  fee  is  exacted 

26,101 
1,734 

With  other  private  transportation,  as  wagon,  horse,  or  on  foot 

Grand  total..           

7,139 

28,263 

Travel  by  different  entrances: 

Giant  Forest  Road 

4,236 
1,513 
1,390 

14,014 

7  257 

5,258 

586 

Middle  Fork  Road ^ 

East  Fork  entrance . .        .    . 

South  Fork  entrance 

Trails,  all  sources 

1,148 

Total 

7,139 

28,263 
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Automobile  travel— ■  Comparative  figures  for  /S^/— Continued. 
SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PABK— Continued. 


People. 


Private  auto  travel: 

Entering  via  Giant  Forest'Road. . 
Entering  via  Middle  Fork  Road. . . 
Entering  via  East  Fork  entrance. . 
Entering  via  South  Fork  entrance. 

Total 


13,586 
7,257 
5,258 


26,101 


GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Transported  by  Kings  River  Stage  &  Transportation  Co 

252 

Making  trips  with  private  transportation,  automobiles,  paid  and  complimentary 

With  other  transportation,  wagon,  horse,  or  foot 

6,545 

28,626 
1,434 

Grand  total 

6,545 

30,312 

Travel  by  different  entrances: 

South 

6,297 
248 

28,624 

West..           

1,688 

Trails,  all  sources 

Total 

6,545 

30,312 

Private  auto  travel: 

Entering  from  west        .                          .                   .                      .           .  .  . ' 

248 
6,297 

1,248 

Entering  from  south 

27,378 

Total 

6,545 

28,626 

Automobile  Fee. 

The  fee  of  $2.50  collected  at  Cedar  Creek  Station,  Giant  Forest  Road,  resulted  in  a 
total  of  $7,303.23  for  the  season ;  and  the  50  cents  collected  at  Grant  Park  totaled 
$3,160.75. 

Remarks  on  Travel. 

In  both  parks  the  greatly  increased  travel  was  handled  smoothly  and  efficiently 
through  the  checking  stations  which  were  reorganized  so  as  to  delay  autos  as  little  as 
possible  while  furnishing  information  and  collecting  fees. 

It  was  found  necessary  on  June  25  to  place  a  control  on  the  Giant  Forest  Road  be- 
tween Kaweah  and  Giant  Forest,  26  miles.  Cooperation  with  the  Tulare  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  necessary  as  the  8  miles  from  Kaweah  to  the  Park  Boundary  are  a 
county  road.  The  control  proved  an  immediate  success  and  those  who  were  loud  in  fore- 
bodings are  now  louder  in  praise.  The  principle  of  the  control  is  a  long  up  schedule 
on  which  cars  may  leave  Kaweah  from  4  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  a  short  down  schedule 
on  which  cars  leave  Giant  Forest  from  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  There  are  special  schedules 
for  week  ends  and  holidays. 

At  the  outset  a  few  complaints  were  received,  but  these  were  quickly  met  by  adjust- 
ment of  the  schedule  and  since  then  there  has  been  nothing  but  praise  both  of  the 
control  and  of  the  courteous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  administered  by  rangers.  It 
is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  control  diminishes  danger  of  accident  90  per  cent 
iind  adds  to  the  comfort  of  travel  in  an  equal  degree. 

Increasing  travel  and  lack  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  appropriations  have,  of  course, 
resulted  in  such  tax  upon  roads,  water,  and  toilets  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
maintain  them  at  national  park  standards.  The  superintendent  finds  himself  on  the 
equally  sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma,  gored  on  one  side  by  the  demand  for  road  repairs  and 
on  the  other  by  the  needs  of  furnishing  water,  toilets,  and  garbage  pits  for  an  increasing 
population.  As  water  and  toilets  seem  the  more  necessary  we  have  steadily  stolen  from 
our  road-maintenance  allotment.  This  means  that  visitors  scarcely  obtain  value  for  the 
$2.50  fee  collected  for  auto  permit ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  with  which  all  voyage 
to  the  mountains  that  complaints  have  been  few. 

Giant  Forest  is  very  dusty.  More  money  is  needed  for  the  water  system,  for  purchase 
of  hose  and  for  sprinkling.  The  dust  causes  tonsillitis  of  which  several  cases  were  re- 
ported while  a  more  serious  epidemic  is  possible  unless  funds  are  provided  for  necessary 
public  utilities. 

It  is  scarcely  just  to  collect  fees  from  auto  tourists  unless  money  is  made  available 
for  road  and  other  improvement.  The  $4,987.50  collected  in  1920  and  the  $7,303.23 
collected  in  1921»  to  September  30,  if  returned  to  the  park,  would  make  possible  immediate 
improvements. 

Accommodations  and  Concessions. 


HOTELS. 

Improvements  at  the  Giant  Forest  Lodge  have  consisted  of  increased  dining-room 
space  and  construction  of  12  comfortable  cabins.  The  lodge  can  now  take  care  of  40 
guests  in  cabins,  44  in  their  tents,  with  30  additional  housekeeping  tents  which  will 
accommodate  120  people,  making  a  total  of  304. 
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At  Grant  Park  125  may  be  accommodated,  but  no  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made,  although  the  store  has  been  enlarged  and  a  dance  floor  constructed. 

Both  hotel-camps  have  had  a  good  season  and  furtlier  improvements  are  contemplated. 

STUDIOS. 

The  studios  of  Belden  and  of  ?)ddy  at  Giant  Forest,  and  of  Roberts  at  Grant  Park, 
report  a  good  volume  of  business  and  sales.  They  have  given  satisfactory  service  to  the 
public  and  have  cheerfully  assisted  the  undersigned.  Mr.  Belden,  with  Mr.  Blackledge, 
operated  a  moving-picture  camera  and  good  film  of  the  park  has  been  made. 

MEAT    MARKET. 

At  Giant  Forest  Byron  Allen  has  furnished  fresh  meat  at  prices  the  same  as  in  the 
valley. 

DAIRY. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Carter  have  kept  about  30  head  of  milk  cows  at  Log  Meadow 
and  have  furnished  120  quarts  of  milk  daily,  at  20  cents  a  quart.  Many  diflBculties 
were  overcome  early  in  the  season.  The  milk  Is  hauled  4  miles  by  buggy  via  the  new 
Crescent  Road. 

FRUIT  AND   VEGETABLES. 

James  Mehrten  has  brought  twice  weekly  to  Giant  Forest  a  truck  load  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  which  have  been  sold  to  campers  at  reasonable  rates. 

CAMP    SITES. 

Accommodations  for  campers  have  been  steadily  enlarged  at  Giant  Forest,  Sherman 
Tree,  Marble  Fork,  Parker  Group,  and  other  points,  until  to-day  we  can  place  230 
campers  on  sites  to  which  water  is  piped  and  toilets  available,  although  neither  water 
nor  toilets  fully  meet  requirements.  At  outlying  camps  there  are  260  additional  sites, 
making  490  in  all ;  while  the  number  of  sites  along  streams  is  unlimited. 

At  Grant  Park  250  camps  are  available  and  are  filled   to   capacity  over  week  ends. 

TEMPORARY    CAMPS. 

Before  permits  for  building  temporary  camps  of  a  semipermanent  nature  were  dis- 
continued under  instructions  from  your  ofllce  April  25,  1921,  58  had  been  authorized. 
Most  of  the  permittees  have  taken  advantage  of  their  permits  and  have  constructed 
neat  little  cabins  which  may  be  occupied  by  any  visitors  when  the  permittees  are  not 
present. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  discontinuance  of  these  permits  has  caused  no  general 
dissatisfaction,  as  most  campers  desire  nothing  more  than  a  tent  platform  which  may 
only  be  occupied  from  season  to  season. 

DANCE    PAVILION. 

This  building,  which  has  been  largely  constructed  by  voluntary  public  subscription, 
has  filled  a  long-felt  want  and  has  been  heavily  patronized  for  lectures,  concerts,  dances, 
and  other  entertainments. 

INFORMATION    SERVICa 

Construction  of  the  new  administration  building  at  Giant  Forest  has  made  it  possible 
to  combine  in  the  checking  station  an  information  service  which  has  assisted  the  public 
with  guides,  maps,  and  general  Information. 

The  excellent  guide  to  the  Sequoia  prepared  by  Park  Naturalist  Ansel  Hall,  of  Yosem- 
ite,  has  been  distributed  and  met  with  instant  approval.  The  sale  of  National  Park 
Portfolios  (178),  the  Forests  of  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  Grant  Parks  (141),  Secret 
of  the  Big  Trees  (198),  and  Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks  (101)  has  been  steady,  and 
$191.60  was  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents. 

HIKING    TRAILS. 

No  other  development  at  Giant  Forest  has  been  so  popular  as  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  hiking  trails  to  Moro  Rock,  Crescent  Meadow,  etc.,  which  enable  the  pedestrian 
to  visit  all  interesting  trees  and  views  without  meeting  automobiles  with  their  attendant 
dust  and  noise.  This  development  is  so  much  in  line  with  National  Park  ideals  that  It 
has  been  felt  proper  to  spend  money  on  it  even  when  funds  for  water  and  sanitation  are 
so  small. 

A  new  trail  is  no  sooner  signposted  than  eager  tourists  are  upon  it.  Indeed,  the 
trail  gang  reports  that  visitors  are  fast  upon  their  heels.  No  pleasanter  sight  may  be 
imagined  than  children  on  donkeys,  women  and  elderly  persons  on  foot,  passing  beneath 
the  giant  trees,  emerging  into  flower-strewn  meadows  or  seated  on  some  rocky  vantage 
point  below  which  the  valley  shimmers  in  opaline  haze  while  the  high  Sierra  peaks  are 
etched  against  a  turquoise  sky. 

To  hear  the  forest  ringing  with  the  joyous  cries  of  children  and  to  see  their  merry 
faces  turned  toward  the  trails,  this  is  indeed  payment  for  any  work  done  on  park 
development. 

MEDICAL   SBR\1CD. 

Dr.  Morton  Fraser  has  continued  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  and  his  presence  at  Giant 
Forest  allays  the  anxieties  of  mothers  who  bring  their  babies  to  cool  woods. 

GRAZING. 

There  were  1,185  cattle  grazed  by  12  permittees  without  damage  to  the  park  and  with 
some  resultant  benefit  by  the  presence  of  herders  in  fire  areas. 

Private  Holdings. 

The  purchase  of  the  Martin  tract  of  640  acres,  near  Giant  Forest,  has  removed  « 
serious  obstacle  to  park  development.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  who  made  this  purchase  possible.  There  are  still  2,040  acres  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  held  privately,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  wise  policy  of  the  director 
In  securing  these  private  holdings  may  be  continued. 
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Forests  and  Forest  Fires. 

On  July  5  a  fire  was  started  by  campers  at  Camp  No.  1  on  the  Middle  Fork  which 
burned  for  10  days,  was  fought  by  our  whole  force  and  nearly  100  emergency  laborers 
and  cost  $3,932.83  to  extinguish.  This  was  the  biggest  blaze  we  have  had  for  10 
years  and  at  its  height  threatened  communications  over  the  Giant  Forest  Road.  It  was 
finally  held  on  the  saddle  between  Colony  Mill  and  Cedar  Creek.  This  fire  burned  over 
three  square  miles  of  chamise  and  manzanita  brush  with  some  black  oak  and  pine  tim- 
ber. The  campers  who  caused  it  by  failing  to  extinguish  completely  their  fire  were 
sentenced  by  Judge  Fry  to  $50  fine  each,  a  punishment  which,  although  inadequate, 
was  all  that  the  evidence  warranted,  as  witnesses  proved  that  the  defendants  had  thrown 
water  on  the  camp  fire. 

No  other  fire  was  of  a  threatening  nature,  although  several  small  blazes  emphasize 
the  need  of  constant  vigilance,  better  telephone  communication,  and  additional  rangers, 
who  can  instruct  and  watch  careless  campers. 

On  the  Hospital  Trail  a  youth  left  his  campfire  burning  and  was  later  sentenced  by 
Judge  Fry  to  a  month's  imprisonment.  Fortunately,  Ranger  Brooks  came  up  the  trail 
a  few  minutes  after  the  boy  had  left  and  was  able  to  put  out  the  fire,  which  by  then 
had  spread  to  a  dead  oak  log. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  list,  which  shows  in  detail  the  fires  reported 
during  the  1920  season : 

Fire  reports. 


Date  and  hour. 


Person  reporting  and 
place  from  which 
reported. 


Location  ^ven,  with 
bearings. 


Cause  and  remarks. 


1921. 
10.30  a.  m.JimeSO. 


10.30  a.m.  July  3. 
5.45  p.  m.  Julys. 

3  p.  m.  July  4 

II  a.  m.  July  5... 


Administration 

building,  by  J.  H. 

Pierce. 
Administration 

building,  by  Floyd 

Burns. 
Administration 

building,  by  V.  S. 

Buckland  and  J. 

F.  Scott. 
Ranger  Hankins, 

Alder  Creek  Sta- 
tion. 
By  phone  from  Three 

Rivers;  by  plane 

from  VisaUa. 


Parking    ground    at 
base  of  Moro  Rock. 

Sec.  36,  T.  15  S.,  R. 
29  E. 

Under  Moro  Rock 


Hospital  Rock  camp 
grounds;  sec.  23,  T. 
16S.,  R.29E. 

Sec.  27,  T.  16  S.,  R.  29 
E.;  near  Elk  Creek. 


7.40  p.m.  July  12.. 


1.35  p.m.  July  30. 


Administration  i  mile  east  of  Panther 
building,  by  Steve  Gap,  500  feet  below 
Hector.  trail 


Ranger  Hoke 
Colony  Mill. 


7.  30  a.  m.  Aug.  3.   Ranger  Brooks 


8.55  a.  m.  Aug.  8.. 
8a.m.  Aug.  28... 
9  a.m.  Aug.  29. .. 

7.  30  p.m.  Sept.  1. 

4.45  p.  m.  Sept.  2. 
10.30  a.m.  Sept.  4. 


Adminis 
buildi 
Richard 

Adminis 
buildin 
Eugene  J 

Adminis 
building, 
Dorr. 


tration 
ng,  by 
Barstow. 
tration 
g,  Mrs. 
Bariean. 
tration 
Register 


Ranger  Hoke. 


Administration 
building,  by  E.H. 
Slover. 

By  phone.  Ranger 
Beardsley. 


On  saddle  }  of  mile 
south  of  Colony  Mill 
near  Elk  Creek. 

On  Hospital  trail  be- 
low Deer  Ridge. 


Trail  near  Sunset  Rock 
in  old  log. 

Camp  fire  left  burn- 
ing in  Camp  G.  6 

Camp    fire    burning, 
Camp  A-1. 


Small  blaze  south  of 
Moro  Rock,  sec.  29. 
T.  16,  R.  30. 

Wolverton-Alta  trail, 
sec.  29,  T.  15,  R.  30. 

Smoke  between  Little 
Baldy  and  Switch- 
back. 


Cause,  careless  campers;  no  damage, 
fire  out  same  day. 

Damage  nominal;  cause  unknown; 
Ranger  Fry,  with  6  men,  extin- 
guished fire  at  5  p.  m.  same  date. 

Chief  ranger  went  to  Moro  Rock,  un- 
able to  discover  any  sign  of  fire. 


Small  grass  fire,  imder  control  when 
report  received. 

Camp  fire  left  by  T.  T.  Godsey  and 
W.  D.  Morrison,  who  v/ere  tried  and 
lined  $50  each.  125  men  and  women 
assisted;  fire  reported  under  control 
Sunday,  July  10;  out  on  Saturday, 
July  16;  area  covered,  approximately, 
2i  sections. 

Apparently  caused  by  friction  of  logs 
sliding  down  rocky  slope,  or  by 
sparks  from  blast.  Fire  out  5  p.m. 
July  13. 

Crew  of  5  men  sent  at  2  p.m.  Reported 
at  3.55  p.  m.  fire  imder  control. 
The  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  fire 
of  July  5th. 

Camp  fire  of  Stephen  Makar,  who  was 
apprehended  at  Giant  Forest  same 
date  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Fry  on 
Aug.  5  to  30  days'  sentence,  sus- 
pended, owing  to  youth  of  defendant 
(19),  on  condition  that  he  work  10 
days  under  custody  of  superin- 
tendent. 

Caused  probably  by  cigarette  stub 
carelessly  thrown  there.  Fire  out  9 
a.m. 

Campers  left  fire  burning.  No  damage 
done,  put  out  by  Caretaker  Spencer. 

W.  C.  Buchanan  left  camp  fire  burn- 
ing; was  called  long-distance  at 
Kaweah,  but  refused  to  return  and 
put  out  fire;  warrant  out  for  his 

Blare  visible  south  of  Moro  Rock; 
Webster  sent  with  order  for  crew 
from  Middle  Fork  Camp;  fire  out 
12.30  p.  m.  Sept.  4;  cause,  lightning. 

Fire  watched  all  night.  Out  4.45  a.  m. 
Sept.  3;  cause,  lightning. 

Unable  to  locate  and  no  further  indica- 
tions were  seen  either  on  5th  or  6th. 
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Trees. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken  at  Giant  Forest  and  Grant  Park  to  preserve  the  Sher- 
man and  Grant  sequoias  for  future  generations.  Both  trees  were  being  badly  worn  by- 
auto  travel  over  their  roots  and  by  visitors  who  climb  on  the  buttresses,  pick  at  the 
bark,  carve  their  names,  or  shoot  wooden  darts  into  the  deep  soft  skin  or  the  forest 
veterans. 

Complete  protection  of  these  national  heirlooms  will  not  be  possible  until  funds  are 
available  for  propej  ranger  patrol.  However,  damage  by  automobiles  has  been  stopped 
by  blocking  the  roads  around  the  Big  Trees  ;  while  signs  requesting  and  directing  against 
damage  have  been  freely  posted. 

This  fall  we  expect  to  place  several  loads  of  humus  around  the  Sherman  and  Grant 
trees  on  which  will  be  sowed  lupine  and  other  wild  flower  seeds.  Such  action  should 
prolong  the  life  of  the  trees  and  restore  in  part  natural  conditions. 

No  system  of  signs  or  fencing  will  be  as  effective  as  patrol  by  rangers,  for  which  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed.  These  Big  Trees  are  the  crown  jewels  of  America.  To  with- 
hold funds  needed  for  their  protection  and  preservation  is  about  as  sensible  as  for  a 
jeweler  to  refuse  to  pay  insurance  for  guarding  his  store  of  gems. 

Wild   Flowers. 

The  change  of  general  regulations  to  permit  picking  wild  flowers  at  the  superintend- 
ent's discretion  has  resulted  well.  Instructions  were  issued  from  this  office  to  regulate 
the  use  of  flowers  for  decorative  and  other  purposes  and  to  prevent  further  stripping  of 
meadows  and  the  surroundings  of  Giant  Forest.  The  education  of  visitors  on  this  sub- 
ject is  proceeding  apace  and  has  been  assisted  by  haling  before  the  superintendent 
several  offenders  taken  with  larger  bouquets  of  flowers  than  the  law  allows. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  instill  the  Japanese  idea  that  one  flower  in  a  vase  is 
more  beautiful  and  can  be  better  studied  than  an  armful. 

Instructions  have  also  been  Issued  and  enforced  against  removal  of  ferns  except  under 
strict  regulations  and  against  cutting  boughs  to  fence  in  camp  sites. 

The  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  parks  by  these  means  could  be  better 
enforced  were  funds  available  to  employ  another  ranger  at  Giant  Forest  for  patrol  pur- 
poses. People  must  be  educated  out  of  the  stage  of  primitive  individualism  in  which 
many  now  float.  Signs  are  insufllcient.  The  best  education  comes  by  word  of  mouth 
from  a  mounted  ranger  who  can  enforce  the  regulations  in  those  cases  which  are  beyond 
verbal  persuasion. 

Wild   Animals. 

The  killing  of  eight  lions  last  fall  has  noticeably  increased  the  deer.  Two  five-point 
bucks  were  steady  visitors  in  the  heart  of  Giant  Forest  and  browsed  undisturbed  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  camp  or  licked  salt  placed  by  campers.  Weasels  were  abundant  at 
Giant  Forest  and  were  seen  to  kill  mice  and  chipmunks.  The  gambols  of  squirrels  have 
delighted  all.  One  Douglas  squirrel  has  been  a  regular  visitor  to  the  superintendent's 
office  and  has  stolen  a  large  horde  of  cones  prepared  for  other  visitors.  As  many  as  11 
bear  have  been  seen  at  one  time  at  the  garbage  dump  near  the  corral.  Mountain  sheep 
and  elk  have  been  reported,  but  are  very  rare. 

Birds. 

Our  old  friends  the  jays,  robins,  juncos,  chickadees,  and  woodpeckers  welcomed  us. 
back  to  the  forest  in  May.  A  young  golden  eagle  was  found  by  Ranger  Grunigen  near 
Atwell  Mill,  was  raised  on  ground  squirrels,  and  later  released  at  Giant  Forest  to  soar 
the  Sierras  instead  of  pine  in  a  cage,  this  being  felt  to  be  In  harmony  with  National 
Park  ideals.  To  see  the  humming  birds  dancinjr  over  the  goldenrod  at  Crescent  Meadow 
in  August  is,  Indeed,  an  ornithological  treat. 

Fish. 

The  Marble  Fork  and  other  streams  continued  to  yield  the  limit  to  skillful  anglers 
well  into  the  season.  The  closing  of  certain  waters  has  met  with  public  approval  and 
will  be  rewarded  by  good  catches  next  season.  The  State  flsh  limit  has  recently  been 
lowered  to  25  and  it  is  felt  that  park  regulations  might  well  be  changed  to  accord  by 
raising  our  limit  five  fish. 

We  placed  115,000  fry  in  the  waters  in  Sequoia  National  Park  during  the  season  and 
took  good  moving  pictures  of  the  operation. 

Engineering  and  Construction. 

roads. 

There  are  52  miles  of  road  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  of  which  3  were  constructed 
during  1921. 

Oiant  Forest  Road. — Eighteen  miles  from  North  Fork  entrance  to  Giant  Forest. 
This  road  connects  at  park  entrance  with  the  11  miles  of  dirt  county  road  to  Three 
Rivers,  where  the  concret«e  highway  is  joined. 

The  Giant  Forest  Road  has  been  kept  in  better  condition,  this  season  than  in  past 
years  and  with  less  money  ;  this  is  largely  due  to  eflBcient  work  of  Quad  truck  dragging 
Austin  grader.  Additional  funds  are  needed  for  metalling  in  places  and  it  must  be  recog- 
nized tfaat  as  auto  travel  increases  more  money  must  be  spent  on  maintenance.  Each 
automobile  visitor  navs  $2.50  fee  for  use  of  this  road  and  it  is  but  just  to  spend  the 
money  on  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Owing  to  the  pressing  need  of  money  for  sanitation  at  Giant  Forest  but  $2.27.S  was 
spent  on  maintaining  this  road  whereas  $7,303.23  was  collected  in  revenues  from  the 
motor  tourists  using  it.     This  is  not  fair. 

Tulare  County  spenti  nearly  $30,000  in  repairs  to  its  section  of  this  road,  which  is 
In  better  repair  than  in  past  years. 

Middle  Fork  Road. — Seven  miles  from  Alder  Creek  entrance  to  Moro  Creek,  2  miles 
beyond  Hospital  Rock  Camp.     At  Alder  Creek  entrance  the  road  connects  with  private 
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road  of  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  to  Three  Rivers,  6  miles.  The  road  outside  the 
park  is  in  bad  condition  ;  inside  it  is  fair.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  new  con- 
struction from  Hospital  Rock  to  Giant  Forest,  authorized  in  1922  appropriations  of 
$50,000  for  Middle  Fork  Road. 

At  this  writing  the  location  of  road  from  Hospital  Rock  to  Giant  Forest  has  not 
been  definitely  decided.  Chief  Engineer  Goodwin  and  assistants  are  surveying  the 
routes  east  and  west  of  Hospital  Rock.  It  seems  possible  that  funds  will  not  permit 
the  best  location  east  of  Moro  Rock  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct  west  and 
tie  in  on  the  old  Smith  grade,  thus  using  2  miles  of  present  Giant  Forest  Road. 

It  is  expected  that  the  State  will  build  about  6  miles  of  concrete  highway  from  Three 
Rivers  to  Alder  Creek  entrance  and  $300,000  is  available  for  such  work.  When  the 
State  and  national  park  portions  of  this  road  are  built  Giant  Forest  will  be  accessible 
by  an  all  year,  easy  graded  road  which  will  offer  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  beauties 
of  the  Sequoia  forests.  Moro  Rock  will  tower  above  the  road  while  the  snowclad 
Kaweah  Peaks  will  be  ever  in  view  to  welcome  the  refugee  from  the  heat  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Mineral  King  Road. — Thirty  miles  from  Three  Rivers  to  Mineral  King,  14  miles  being 
within  the  park.  This  is  a  Tulare  County  road  and  has  been  put  in  better  repair  than 
last  year. 

Oiant  Forest-Orant  Park  Road. — Thirty-two  miles  ;  5J  miles  constructed.  Now  that 
the  Middle  Fork  Road  is  under  construction  the  road  from  Giant  Forest  to  Grant  Park 
must  be  considered.  This  will  be  a  scenic  highway  second  to  none  in  America ;  21 
miles  will  lie  within  the  park  and  11  miles  in  Tulare  County,  part  of  which  is  already 
constructed.  Both  Tulare  and  Fresno  County  boards  of  supervisors  favor  the  project 
and  only  await  action  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  construct  that  portion  within 
the  park.  It  is  estimated  that  $150,000  will  suffice  to  construct  the  park  portion  of 
this  road. 

Short  roads  around  Oiant  Forest. — Nine  miles.  These  spur  roads  lead  to  Beetle  Rock 
one-quarter  mile.  Sunset  Rock  1  mile.  Moro  Rock  2  miles,  Parker  Group  and  Crescent 
Meadow  1|  miles.  Circle  Rock  i  mile,  and  miscellaneous  3|  miles.  The  road  from 
Parker  Group  to  Crescent  Meadow  (1  mile)  was  built  this  year  at  a  cost  of  only  .$250 
and  two  boxes  of  TNT.  About  one-half  a  mile  of  additional  road  was  built  at  Giant 
Forest  to  open  up  new  camp  sites. 

General  Orant  Park. — The  13  miles  of  road  were  maintained  in  as  good  condition  as 
funds  permitted.  The  acquisition  this  year  of  a  Quad  truck  will  enable  better  and  more 
economical  road  repairs  to  be  made.  The  road,  from  the  entrance  to  headquarters,  was 
ballasted  with  disintegrated  granite. 

Trails. 

There  are  about  260  miles  of  trail  in  the  Sequoia  and  12  miles  in  Grant  Park,  all  In 
good  condition.  Ten  miles  of  additional  trail  were  built  near  Giant  Forest  so  as  to 
connect  all  points  of  interest  with  headquarters  by  trail.  The  trail  from  Moro  Rock 
to  Kaweah  Vista  has  opened  several  remarkable  views  and  also  is  an  excellent  fire 
break.  Contributing  as  it  does  so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  visitors,  the  trail  system 
will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

SIGNS. 

.  A  steady  extension  of  signs  has  been  made  with  the  consequence  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  visitors  to  become  lost  on  the  intricate  system  of  trails  near  Giant 
Forest,  These  signs  have  cost  nothing  more  than  a  little  paint  and  the  time  of  super- 
intendent and  chief  ranger  who  have  made  the  signs  during  lulls  in  office  work. 

Telbphonei  System. 

An  increase  of  40  milies  in  the  telephone  lines  in  the  Sequoia  and  Grant  Parks  is  the 
result  of  construction  work  for  the  season.  Service  to  Grant  Park  over  the  30  miles  of 
new  line  which  was  opened  near  the  end  of  July  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  some 
interruption  of  service  being  had  at  first  from  broken  wires.  Ranger  stations  at  Cabin 
Meadows  and  Marble  Fork  Camp  are  connected  by  this  line  with  Park  Headquarters  at 
Giant  Forest,  and  through  the  switchboard  there  with  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  a  short  line  of  Ih  miles, 
constructed  from  Alder  Creek  Station  on  the  Middle  Fork  to  No.  3  Power  House  at  the 
park  boundary  connects  through  the  linos  of  the  company  with  the  exchange  at  Three 
Rivers.  This  line  has  opened  to  telephone  communication  a  hitherto  isolated  section 
of  the  park  and  should  be  directly  connected  to  the  Government  lines  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

Construction  on  the  Middle  Fork  has  made  necessary  a  line  from  near  the  old  com- 
missary building  below  Giant  Forest  to  Hospital  Rock  Camp  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Middle  Fork  Road.  This  is  8  miles  in  length  and  affords  direct  communication  between 
construction  headquarters  at  Hospital  Rock  and  the  Giant  Forest  office.  It  is  expected 
to  connect  this  line  with  Alder  Cfeek  and  Three  Rivers  this  fall,  thus  affording  all-year 
communication  with  Hospital  Rock  and  Giant  Forest. 

Construction  noted  has  raised  the  total  mileage  of  park  telephone  lines  to  175.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  system  is  largely  metallic  circuit,  the  wire  mileage  approximates 
240,  of  which  70  miles  is  uninsulated. 

The  new  administration  building  at  Giant  Forest  has  a  telephone  exchange  through 
which  local  and  long-distance  service  has  been  given  this  season.  An  operator  has  been 
in  attendance  at  all  hours  during  which  long-distance  connection  could  be  had  through 
the  Three  Rivers  Exchange.  Emergency  calls  at  other  hours  for  fire,  doctor,  etc.,  are 
handled  through  call  bells  installed  in  the  residence  of  the  chief  ranger. 

Comparative  figures  covering  telephone  service  for  the  season  1920  and  1921  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table.  It  is  noted  that  the  apparent  falling  off  in  calls  for  the 
present  season  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  season  1920  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co., 
organizing  for  the  first  season  in  the  park,  put  in  a  number  of  calls  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber for  the  present  season. 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  Miss  Frances  Pierce,  exchange  operator  in  the 
Giant  Forest, 
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1920 

1921 

Calls. 

Tolls. 

Calls. 

Tolls. 

June                                                           

80 
198 
163 

$62. 33 
129. 14 
110.32 

102 
llf, 
172 

$51. 83 

July. . .                      

68.50 

88.02 

Total                                                             

441 

301.79 

390 

208. 35 

Instruments  on  the  system 

South  Fork  Line 

East  Fork  Line 

Middle   Fork  Line 

North  Fork  Line 

Grant  Park  Line 

Local,   Giant   Forest — 


9 

2 

9 

1 2 

4 

Total 31 

The  Giant  Forest  exchange  is  open  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m. 

Buildings. 

The  following  buildings  were  constructed  at  Giant  Forest  this  season  at  cost  shown  : 

Administration    building L $3,  000 

Superintendent's    residence 1,  500 

Combination  woodshed   and   toilet^s 630 

Completion   dance  pavilion "  SoO 

Kitchen 3.3(> 

Toilets,  in  vicinity  of  Giant  Forest 1,000 

Tent  platforms 500 

Slapjack  cabin 300 

Total 7,610 

The  following  buildings  were  constructed  at  Grant  Park  this  season  at  the  cost  shown  : 

Administration  building 1 $2,  500.  00 

Chief  ranger's  residence 1,  500.  00 

Garage 600.  00 

Small  outbuildings  and  checking  station 1,000.00 


Total 5,  600.  00 

The  resultant  increase  in  efficiency  and  the  economy  of  these  buildings  are  difficult  to 
estimate.     Additional  quarters  are  needed  for  officers  and  employees. 

The  provision  of  buildings  within  the  park  at  a  point  on  the  middle  fork  is  a  necessity 
and  will  be  an  eventual  economy.  Government  property  can  not  be  properly  stored  or 
accounted  for  at  Giant  Forest  during  the  four  months'  season.  We  must  have  adequate 
quarters,  storehouse,  shops,  etc.,  or  Government  supplies  will  in  part  be  wasted  or  will 
deteriorate. 

Water  Supply  and  Sanitation  at  Giant  Forest. 

The  1921  estimates  of  $28,000  for  water  system  and  $75,000  for  sewage  system  were 
not  granted  by  Congress.  We  are  therefore  patching  up  our  present  systems,  or  lack 
thereof,  and  struggling  to  satisfy  public  demands  with  our  meager  appropriatdon.  As  has 
been  explained  above,  to  do  this  we  have  to  take  funds  which  are  urgently  needed  for 
road  and  other  maintenance  work. 

Lighting  System  for  Giant  Forest. 

We  are  still  using  the  light  of  the  Dark  Ages,  candles  and  lanterns,  while  thousands 
of  convertible  horsepower  are  going  to  waste  in  the  Marble  Fork  and  Wolverton  Creek, 
In  a  few  years  the  cost  of  coal  oil  and  other  lights  will  equal  that  of  installing  an  electric 
light  plant,  so  that  from  an  economical  standpoint  alone  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  electrical  Installation. 

The  Crystal  Cave. 

This  wondrously  beautiful  cavern  was  closed  owing  to  lack  of  funds  for  its  guarding, 
lighting,  and  other  necessary  development.  The  beauties  of  the  cave  and  its  surround- 
ings are  such  that  it  forms  an  attraction  second  only  to  the  Big  Trees,  and  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  people  of  America  who  wartt  to  see  it.  But  $1,500  or 
$2,000  would  suffice. 


^  In  Sequoia  Park. 

2  Dance  pavilion  is  valued  -at  $3,000,  but  the  funds  or  material  to  build  it  were  con- 
tributed in  large  part  by  visitors  to  Giant  Forest. 
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Appropriations  and  Revenues, 

Appropriations  for  these  parks  have  not  kept  pace  either  with  increased  attendance  or 
revenues. 

As  a  fair  basis  of  comparison,  1912,  the  lasti  year  that  automobiles  vt^ere  excluded  fronk^ 
the  parks,  may  be  taken.     The  tabulated  figures  in  comparison  with  1920  follow  : 


Appropria- 
tions. 

Revenues. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Not  cost 
per  visitor. 

Sequoia  National  Park: 
1912..  .. 

$15,550.00 
36,000.00 

2,000.00 
6,000.00 

$305. 16 
15,899.00 

173.54 
1,870.83 

2,923 
31,508 

2,240 
18,040 

$5.21 

1920-21 

.63 

General  Grant  National  Park: 

1912 

.76 

1920-21 

.23 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  appropriation  and  net  cost  per  visitor  are : 


Percentage 
of  increase 
in  appro- 
priation 
1912  to  1921. 

Percentage 
of  increase 

in  at- 
tendance 
1912  to  1921. 

Net  cost 
per  visitor. 

Sequoia 

Per  cent. 
131 
200 

Per  cent. 

1,780 

800 

$0.63 

Grant .                      ..  . 

.23 

If  data  were  available  to  show  the  net  cost  per  tourist  day  instead  of  per  visitor  the 
comparison  would,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  even  more  favorable.  Our  visitors 
come  to  stay — days,  weeks,  and  months.  Our  one-day  tourists  are  comparatively  few, 
although,  as  better  hotel  accommodations  are  provided  by  concessioners,  the  number 
steadily  grows.  The  net  cost  per  visitor  at  Grant  Park  must  always  be  lower  than  for  the 
Sequoia,  because  the  county  roads  reach  almost  to  park  headquarters  while  administrative 
expense  is  chargeable  to  Sequoia. 

Advent  of  the  automobile  to  the  parks  in  1913-14  has  vastly  increased  travel  with  con- 
sequent wear  and  tear  on  roads  and  taxing  of  camp  utilities.  It  is  not  proper  to  adver- 
tise these  parks,  encourage  travel,  and  collect  $2.50  per  automobile  while  withholding 
money  for  roads  and  utilities. 

In  Sequoia  the  revenues  have  leaped  from  $305.16  in  1912  to  $15,899  in  1920.  In 
Grant  Park  they  have  similarly  increased  from  $173.54  in  1912,  to  $1,870.83  in  1920. 
This  year  both  parks  show  a  further  steady  increase  which  has  not  been  compiled  to  the 
end  of  the  tourist  year  at  this  date. 

During  1920,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  $15,863.09  were  collected,  as  follows  : 

1,959  auto  permits,  at  $2.50,  on  Giant  Forest  Road  only $4,  897.  50 

Concessioners'  fee 130.  00 

Grazing  permits 721.  00 

Southern  California  Edison  Co., kilo  hours,  at 10,  009,  42 

Miscellaneous ' 105.  17 

Total , 15,  863.  09 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  44  per  cent  of  our  total  appropriation  of  $36,000 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1920, 

The  estimated  revenues  for  1921  are  $22,000,  or  61.1  per  cent  of  an  appropriation  of 
$36,000,  exclusive  of  $50,000  for  construction  of  Middle  Fork  Road. 

It  is  believed  that  by  adjustment  and  reasonable  increase  of  permit  fees  these  parks 
could  quickly  be  placed  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  This  would  be  in  line  with  national 
economy  and  would  be  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  administrative  expense  than  at  present 
obtains. 

Recommendations. 

In  order  of  importance,  the  following  are  recommended  as  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
these  parks  : 

1.  Appropriations  adequate  with  the  capital  value  of  the  parks ;  sufficient  to  protect 
their  great  natural  beauties,  that  once  destroyed  can  never  be  replaced ;  and  large  enough 
to  enable  the  maintenance  of  roads,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  other  tourist  necessi- 
ties at  Federal  and  national  park  standards. 

2.  Such  pension  and  retirement  fund  for  National  Park  Service  employees  as  will  at- 
tract and  keep  the  right  kind  of  men  in  the  service. 

3.  The  inclusion  within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  of  that  great  hinterland  of  Alpdne 
country  embraced  in  Mr.  Barbour's  bill,  H.  R.  7452. 

4.  An  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the  Giant  Forest-Grant  Park  road. 

5.  Authority  for  the  use  of  appropriations  immediately  upon  passage  of  the  sundry 
civil  bill,  so  that  funds  may  be  available  earlier  in  the  season  than  July  1,  as  well  as 
authority  to  use  unexpended  balances  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  thus  sparing  a  super- 
intendent the  necessity  of  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

6.  Authority  to  use  all  revenues  collected  in  a  park  on  improvement  work  in  the  same 
park. 
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MOUNT   RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  H.  Peters,  Superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 
General   Statement. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Paric  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1890, 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  area  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  approved  March  16,  1901.  The  park 
is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  immediately  west  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end 
of  Puget  Sound. 

The  park  boundaries  are  roughly  rectangular  in  shape  and  embrace  an  area  of  324 
square  miles.  The  mountain  after  which  the  park  is  named  is  in  almost  the  exact  center 
of  the  park  area,  and  is  the  greatest  accessible  single-peak  glacial  system  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-eight  glaciers  radiate  from  its  summit,  covering  an  area  of  48  square- 
miles  and  being  from  50  to  500  feet  thick. 

Immediately  below  this  glacial  system  a  wreath  of  wonderful  subalpine  flowers  encir- 
cles the  mountain. 

Entrance  to  the  park  by  automobile  is  had  through  the  entrance  gateways  at  the  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  corners  of  the  park.  The  entrance  most  generally  used  is 
that  at  the  southwesterly  corner.  The  road  through  this  entrance  communicates  directly 
with  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  which  lie  at  distances  of  56  and  96  miles,  respectively,  from 
the  park.  The  Tacoma  &  Eastern  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  brings  passengers  to  Ashford,  61  miles  from  the  southwesterly  entrance. 

Administration  of  the  Park. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  who  is  assisted 
throughout  the  y«ar  by  a  small  clerical  and  ranger  force.  During  the  summer  tourist 
season  this  skeleton  organization  is  increased  by  ten  or  twelve  temporary  rangers  and 
an  extra  stenographer,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  construction  force  employed  on 
roads,  trails,  buildings  and  other  work.  The  superintendent's  oflBce  and  headquarters 
are  located  at  Longmire  Springs,  a  distance  of  61  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the 
Nisqually  or  southwesterly  entrance.  Longmire  Springs  is  connected  by  telephone  with 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  the  principal  camps  and  ranger  stations  within  the  park. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Offenses. 

Punishment  for  offenses  committed  within  the  park  is  administered  under  the  Federal 
law  by  a  United  States  commissioner  who  is  given  authority  to  punish  misdemeanors 
and  violations  of  regulations  by  the  imposition  of  fines  up  to  $500  or  imprisonment  for 
six  months,  or  both  tine  and  imprisonment.  Hon.  Edward  S.  Hall,  whose  home  is  located 
at  the  Nisqually  entrance,  is  the  United  States  commissioner  for  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park. 

Weather  Bureau. 

A  branch  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  located  at  the  superintendent's 
headquarters  and  is  in  charge  of  Park  Ranger  John  B.  Flett.  All  necessary  observations 
are  taken  and  reports  prepared  at  the  superintendent's  oflSce. 

Post  Office. 

The  park  post  ofllce  is  at  Longmire  Springs,  Wash.,  and  is  located  near  the  superin- 
tendent's headquarters.  This  post  ofl5ce  is  maintained  only  during  the  summer  tourist 
season — that  is,  from  June  15  to  September  15 — during  balance  of  the  year  post  ofllce 
service  is  obtained  at  Ashford,  Wash.,  Ql  miles  outside  the  park,  on  the  Nisqually  Road. 

Public  Health  Service. 

During  the  season  highly  eflJcient  and  helpful  cooperation  has  been  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  First  Lieut.  L.  D.  Mars,  of  that  sex-vice,  has  been 
detailed  to  the  park  for  the  entire  season  and  has  been  in  charge  of  all  problems  of 
sewage  disposal  and  general  sanitation.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hammond,  associate  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  made  two  inspection  trips  to  the  park  during 
the  summer  and  after  each  trip  rendered  a  very  favorable  report  on  sanitary  conditions. 

Forest  Service. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  entirely  surrounded  by  forest  reserve.  The  superin- 
tendent cooperates  fully  with  the  supervisor  of  this  forest  in  fire  protection  and  in  the 
care  of  game.  The  Forest  Service  maintains  a  fire  ranger  at  the  Anvil  Rock  lookout 
station  in  the  park  who  reports  through  the  superintendent's  oflBice  all  fires  observed 
both  in  the  park  and  forest  reserve.  The  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  two 
branches  of  service  and  I  have  found  the  entire  personnel  of  the  local  office  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way. 

Free  Public  Camp  Grounds. 

For  the  accommodation  of  park  visitors  who  desire  to  camp  out  there  is  provided  in 
the  park  several  free  public  camp  grounds.  The  principal  camp  grounds  are  located 
at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.  These  grounds  are  supplied  with  comfort 
stations,  and  water  is  piped  to  convenient  points  within  the  camp  areas  Far  more 
people  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  free  camp  grounds  this  year 
than  ever  before  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  use  will  increase  from  year  to  year 
as  facilities  for  the  tourists'  convenience  are  added. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  weather  conditions  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  are  ideal  for  camping  out.  But  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season  many  of 
the  days  are  cloudy,  foggy,  and  cold.     During  weather  of  this  sort  camp  life  with  the 
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shelter  of  only  a  thin  tent,  such  as  most  tourists  provide  themselves  with,  becomes 
very  uncomfortable;  in  fact,  positively  miserable. 

To  provide  for  the  comfort  of  camping  tourists  during  inclement  weather  each  of  our 
camp  grounds  should  be  supplied  with  some  sort  of  shelter  building  that  could  be  used 
as  a  camp  community  service  station.  Buildings  should  be  provided  with  a  fireplace, 
speaker's  platform,,  and  benches,  and  perhaps  be  so  constructed  fthat  they  could  be  used 
for  dancing.  These  structures  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  camp  grounds  of  this 
park. 

It  is  proposed  for  next  season  to  build  concrete  or  stone  fireplaces  with  grills  for 
open-air  cooking  and  to  supply  wood  cut  to  suitable  lengths  at  cost.  During  the  present 
season  every  effort  lias  been  made  to  keep  the  camps  in  a  clean  and  sanitarv  condition, 
and  our  success  in  this  respect  has  called  forth  many  complimentary  statements  on  the 
part  of  campers.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  above  improvements  the  camping  conditions 
will  became  ideal. 

Telephone  System. 

The  National  Park  Service  maintains  its  own  telephone  system  in  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park.  One  line  completely  encircles  the  mountain  and  connects  the  superintendent's 
office  directly  with  all  outlying  ranger  stations.  There  is  also  a  through  line  to  Tacoma 
and  long-distance  connections  may  be  had  from  any  place  in  the  park  to  any  Pacific  coast 
city  as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles.  All  calls  are  handled  through  a  switchboard  in  the 
superintendent's  office,  and  these  calls  number  during  the  tourist  season  over  6,000  per 
month. 

HOTEix  AND  Transportation  Operation. 

All  hotel  service  and  transportation  service  is  operated  under  the  franchise  system 
usual  in  national  parks.  In  Mount  Rainier  these  operations  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier 
National  Park  Co.,  a  corporation  .controlled  and  directed  by  men  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Active  direction  of  the  company's  affairs  in  the  park  is 
under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  T,  H.  Martin,  of  Tacoma,  who,  during  the  tourist 
season,  maintains  an  office  and  residence  in  the  park. 

The  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  from  a  small  beginning  in  1915  has  steadily  and  logi- 
cally expanded  to  meet  the  growing  tourist  travel  until  at  this  date  the  company  has 
invested  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  hotel  and  transportation  equipment  that  will  ac- 
commodate 1,400  people.  The  company  operates  in  the  park  four  hotels,  or  hotel-camps  ; 
guide  service,  automobile  and  saddle  horse  transportation  service,  three  stores,  its  own 
hydroelectric  power  plant  and  other  miscellaneous  services  necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  its  franchise.     A  brief  description  of  the  various  hotel  units  follow  : 

paradise  inn. 

Paradise  Inn  is  located  in  Paradise  Valley  at  the  end  of  Nisqually  River  Road  and  20 
miles  by  automobile  from  the  southwesterly  entrance..  Paradise  Inn  consists  of  the  inn 
proper  and  Paradise  Inn  Annex.  Both  buildings  are  fine  types  of  mountain  resort 
architecture,  having  the  steeply  sloping  roofs  common  to  the  Swiss  type  of  buildings, 
shingle  and  round  timber  walls  and  native  stone  foundations. 

The  interior  of  the  inn  building  consists  primarily  of  a  large  lobby  furnished  with 
massive  tables  and  chairs  made  of  the  Alaska  cedar  native  to  the  park,  and  is  equipped 
with  huge  stone  fireplaces  and  some  bedrooms.  There  are  7  rooms  with  bath  and  30 
rooms  without  bath  in  this  building. 

The  annex  building  contains  a  total  of  100  rooms  ;  58  with  bath  and  42  without  bath. 

The  service  at  Paradise  Inn  is  American  'plan.  The  bedrooms  are  large,  well  kept  and 
comfortable,  each  bedroom  being  equipped  with  an  electric  heater  supplied  with  power 
furnished  by  company's  hydroelectric  power  plant.  Meals  are  of  a  high  standard  and 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  served  at  the  best  hotels  in  the  country. 

paradise  camp. 

Paradise  Camp  consists  of  a  large  camp  service  building  of  the  log  and  shingle  type 
of  architecture.  Meals  a  la  carte  are  served  in  this  building,  and  tents  with  or 
without  bedding  can  be  rented.  A  store  is  maintained  in  the  camp  from  which  may  be 
purchased  '  anything  that  campers  may  desire.  This  class  of  service  seems  ideal  since 
the  visitors  may  rent  or  purchase  as  little  or  as  much  as  they  may  need,  and  pay  only 
for  exactly  what  they  get.  This  camp.  Paradise  Inn  proper  and  Paradise  Inn  Annex, 
considered  as  a  unit,  is  capable  of  accommodating  875  people. 

national  park  inn. 

National  Park  Inn  is  located  at  Longmire  Springs,  6  miles  from  the  southwesterly 
entrance.  This  inn  is  also  operated  on  American  plan  and  has  the  additional  service 
of  a  lunch  counter,  and  bungalows,  and  tents  for  rent.  Sleeping  and  dining-room  accom- 
modations are  provided  here  for  425  people. 

white  river  camp. 

The  company  also  operates  a  hotel  camp  on  the  White  River  side.  This  service  was  put 
in  operation  this  season  for  the  first  time.  The  camp  consists  of  a  central  or  camp 
service  building  similar  to,  but  smaller  than,  the  one  in  Paradise  Camp.  The  two  camps 
are  operated  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  White  River  Camp  has  proved  to  be  very  popular 
this  year. 

Travel  for  1921  Season. 

Travel  to  the  park  for  the  year  from  October  1,  1920,  to  September  30,  1921,  totals 
12,271  cars  and  55,771  people.  These  figures  show  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  85 
cars  and  a  loss  of  720  visitors. 

Unsettled  business  conditions  throughout  the  Northwest  contributes  somewhat  to  this 
slight  loss  in  visitors,  and  the  unusually  late  spring  and  cold  and  wet  fall  experienced 
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this  season  made  the  travel  season  exceptionally  short.  Rain  fell  on  several  of  the 
week  ends  throughout  the  short  summer,  seriously  cutting  down  local  travel.  Indeed, 
during  the  cold  and  rainy  Labor  Day  week  end  of  this  year  nearly  2,000  less  visitors 
entered  the  park  than  during  a  similar  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  85  per  cent  of  all  visitors  to  the  park  came  in  their  own 
private    automobiles. 

Detailed  travel  figures  appear  in  the  tables  following  this  paragraph. 

Distribution  of  private  automobiles  entering  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  by  States,  and  of  total  tourist  travel 
from  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  the  various  States  and  countries,  for  the  travel  year  1921  {Oct.  1,  1920,  to  Sept.  SO 
1921). 


From— 

Nisqually 
entrance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

Peoples 

Cars. 

People. 

Tacoma 

9,996 

13,613 

10,368 

22 

66 

17 

2,692 

155 

105 

11 

176 

30 

36 

218 

995 

343 

240 

218 

38 

30 

14 

76 

284 

314 

458 

3 

382 

136 

180 

14 

200 

8 

1,091 

17 

76 

7 

471 

60 

3,088 

491 

47 

5 

86 

43 

166 

58 

11 

37 

11 

503 

50 

46 

6 

4 

47 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

410 

2 

23 

2 

32 

8 

3 

3 

2 

916 
2,847 
2,102 

10,912 

16,460 

12,470 

22 

69 

17 

Seattle 

Wa^hingto"..                                     

9,397 

1,321 

10,718 

Alabama 

Arizona . 

8 

2 

3 

10 

Arkansas 

California 

485 
24 
3 

6 
2 

26 
8 
3 

491 
26 
3 

2,718 
163 
108 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware < 

District  of  Columbia 

5 
9 
1 
43 
38 
16 
12 
11 

2 

5 
9 
1 
45 
41 
16 
12 
11 

178 

30 

36 

220 

1,016 

346 

242 

221 

38 

30 

14 

78 

287 

325 

469 

3 

Fldrida 

Georgia . . . 

Idaho 

2 
3 

2 
21 
3 

2 
3 

Illinois 

Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kansas .... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

Maine 

Maryland 

1 

10 
9 

8, 

2 
3 
11 
11 

1 
10 
11 
10 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 

2 
2 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.... 

13 

23 

8 

2 

1 

1 

6 
3 
3 

14 
23 

8 
2 

1 

388 

139 

183 

14 

200 

8 

1,1.2 

76 

7 

471 

60 

3,158 

491 

47 

5 

86 

45 

166 

68 

w 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

30 

2 

21 

32 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

4 

4 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

32 

11 

591 

8 
2 

1 

32 

11 

600 

8 
2 

1 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

9 

70 

Perm^sylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina       

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

1 
18 
3 

i' 

2 

1 

18 
3 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1 

37 
12 

West  Virginia 

1 
10 

Wisconsin 

16 
4 

2 

18 
4 

513 
50 
52 
6 
4 
47 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
432 
2 

25 
2 
32 
8 
3 
3 
2 

Wyoming 

Alaska..  :. 

6 

Canal  Zone 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

2 

2 

Philippine  Islands 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bermuda  Islands 

Canada 

61 

4 

22 

65 

Chile 

China 

2 

Denmark 

England 

France 

HoUand 

India 

Ireland 
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Distribution  of  private  automobiles  entering  Mount  Rainier  National  Parle,  by  States,  c/c.— Continued. 


From— 

Nisqually 
entrance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Italy      .                             

3 

1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 

3 

1 

Norway 

2 

. 

2 

Scotland 

4 

South  Africa 

2 

Sweden 

1 

Switzerland.                                   



3 

! 

SUMMARY. 


Nisqually 
entrance. 

White  River. 

Carbon 

River 

(people). 

Ohana- 
pecosh 
(people). 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Private  cars. .         

9,998 

278 
588 
49 

41,730 

1,607 

4,663 

84 

7 

350 

1,351 

5,827 

11,349 

278 
590 
54 

47,557 
1,607 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  stage 

2 
5 

16 

7 

5 

256 

4,679 

91 

Horseback 

61 

888 

73 

On  foot 

270 

1,764 

Total 

10,913 

48,441 

.  1,358 

6,111 

949 

270 

12,271 

55,771 

Travel  from  Tacoma 10, 912 

Travel  from  Seattle 16,460 

Travel  from  other  points  in  State  of  Washington 12, 470 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 5, 460 

Travel  from  remaining  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 9, 822 

Travel  from  United  States  territorial  possessions 109 

Travel  from  foreign  countries 538 

Total  travel  for  the  year 55, 771 

Transportation  Service. 

Transportation  service  to,  from,  and  within  the  park  is  operated  by  the  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  Co.  on  regular  daily  schedules.  Auto-bus  and  touring-car  service  may  be 
obtained  between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Ashford  and  the  park  and  to  the  various  points 
within  the  park. 

Saddle  and  pack  horse  and  guide  service  are  maintained  by  the  company.  All  equip- 
ment, including  clothing,  is  provided  for  all  hiking  and  saddle-horse  trips.  Practically 
all  trips  are  short,  except  the  Wonderland  Trail  trip  entirely  around  the  mountain, 
which  covers  nearly  100  miles  of  trail  and  requires  12  days  of  travel  by  saddle  horse. 

Daily  Bulletin  Service. 

During  the  season  a  daily  bulletin  service  was  instituted  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  clubs  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Each 
afternoon  at  4.30  a  statement  of  weather  conditions,  including  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation and  indications  for  the  next  May's  weather,  together  with  a  statement  of 
road  and  trail  conditions,  camping  conditions,  and  available  hotel  accommodations,  was 
phoned  from  the  superintendent's  office  to  the  publicity  bureaus  of  the  above  mentioned 
organizations.  There  copies  were  prepared  and  sent  immediately  by  messenger  to  the 
various  tourist  hotels,  principal  banks,  clubs,  and  theaters,  and  three  times  each  week 
these  bulletins  were  published  in  certain  of  the  newspapers.  This  service  proved  very 
popular  with  people  who  were  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  park  and  who  wished  to 
learn  before  coming  what  conditions  would  likely  be  met. 

Gasoline  Service  Station. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  operates  at  Longmire  Springs  a  service  station  where  tourists 
may  obtain  gasoline  and  oil.  This  station  has  supplied  several  thousands  of  cars  during 
the  present  system,  and  is  a  very  necessary  utility. 

Information  Bureau. 

Information  bureaus  were  maintained  at  the  superintendent's  office  and  the  various 
park  entrances.  Circulars  and  information  descriptive  of  all  national  parks  were  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge.  Maps  and  Government  pamphlets  regarding  the  park  were 
kept  on  sale  and  thousands  of  visitors  were  directed  to  the  various  points  of  interest 
and  given  information  in  answei-  to  their  inquiries.  The  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  main- 
tains branch  offices  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  where  information  service  is  provided. 
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Road  System. 

The  park  road  system  consists  of  20  miles  of  primary  automobile  road  between  the 
Nisqually,  or  southwesterly  entrance,  and  Paradise  Valley  and  IS  miles  of  secondary 
road  between  the  White  River,  or  northeasterly  entrance,  and  Glacier  Cabin.  Practically 
only  4  miles  of  the  latter  road  can  be  used  for  automobile  travel. 

The  Nisqually  Road  connects  at  the  southwesterly  park  entrance  with  the  Mountain 
Highway  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  From  the  entrance  the  Nisqually  Road  follows  the 
northerly  side  of  the  Nisqually  River  Valley  for  12  miles  to  a  point  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  below  the  snout  of  Nisqually  Glacier,  passing  at  milepost  6.5  (measured  from  the 
entrance  gate)  Longmire  Springs,  at  which  point  is  located  National  Park  Inn,  the  park 
post   oflSce,   and    superintendent's    headquarters. 

The  Nisqually  Road  from  park  entrance  to  Nisqually  Glacier  is  of  standard  double- 
track  construction  and  is  excellently  located  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  contour  of 
the  country  and  existing  scenic  features.  This  portion  of  the  road  offers  a  pleasant  and 
restful  drive  through  the  dense  and  somber  forests  of  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  where 
even  in  summer  the  sunlight  is  soft  and  broken  by  the  long  shadows  of  the  tall  forest 
growth. 

Above  Nisqually  Glacier  the  road  climbs  to  Ricksecker  Point,  where  it  is  daringly 
built  along  the  sides  of  sheer  cliffs  by  a  system  of  clever  log  cribbing  and  masonry 
walls. 

Crossing  Ricksecker  Point  the  Nisqually  Road  enters  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Para- 
dise River  and  ascends  to  Paradise  Inn,  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  park  entrance 
and  8  miles  from*  Nisqually  Glacier.  The  upper  8  miles  of  the  road  are  of  single-track 
construction  and  somewhat  dangerous  to  travel.  A  traflBc  control  system  is  maintained 
over  this  portion  whereby  cars  may  travel  in  one  direction  only  at  any  given  time. 
Improvement  work  is  in  progress  which  will  ultimately  widen  the  road  to  accommodate 
two-way  travel. 

The  White  River  Road  connects  at  the  northeasterly  entrance  to  the  park  with  the 
McClellan  Pass  State  Highway,  which  brings  the  tourist  to  the  park  via  Enumclaw  and 
Greenwater.  The  road  \\as  built  originally  to  serve  mining  operators  at  Glacier  Basin 
in  the  park.  Some  few  years  ago  the  first  4  miles  within  the  park  were  improved  and 
made  suitable  for  automobile  travel.  White  River  Camp  is  located  on  this  road  at  a 
point  4  miles  above  the  park  entrance.  The  total  length  of  the  road  from  park  en- 
trance to  Glacier  Basin  is  13  miles,  the  upper  9  miles  being  unsuitable  for  automobile 
travel.     Much  improvement  is  needed  on  the  White  River  Road. 

Road  Improvements. 

nisqually  river  road. 

During  the  year  Nisqually  River  road  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  several  thou- 
sand cubic  yards  of  gravel  surfacing,  and  many  of  the  old  and  worn-out  culverts  were 
removed  and  replaced  with  new  structures.  From  southwesterly  park  entrance  to 
Glacier  Checking  Station  a  distance  of  12  miles,  the  road  was  in  excellent  condition. 
Above  Glacier  Checking  Station  road  conditions  were  not  so  good,  for  reason  that  this 
portion  of  the  road  is  being  widened  and  regraded.  During  the  season  a  cut-off  road 
through  the  saddle  behind  Ricksecker  Point  has  been  constructed,  eliminating  prac- 
tically 1  mile  of  travel  distance  on  the  old  road.  The  entire  portion  of  the  road 
between  Glacier  Checking  Station  and  Narada  Falls  is  being  widened  for  two-way 
travel,  and  will  be  available  for  travel  of  this  sort  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  tourist 
season. 

CARBON    RIVER   ROAD. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  every  one  interested  in  park  development  to 
witness  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  a  road  to  the  Carbon  Glacier.  The  last  Con- 
gress appropriated  $50,000  to  begin  this  work  in  the  park,  and  at  the  present  time  5 
miles  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  are  under  construction.  In  addition  to  this  the  Forest 
Service  is  building  3  miles  of  road  through  the  national  forest,  which  will  join  the  road 
being  built  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Pierce  County,  in  turn,  expects  to  begin  con- 
struction at  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  Reserve  and  continue  the  road  to  a  connection 
with  the  Seattle-Fairfax  highway  at  the  town  of  Fairfax,  Wash.  It  is  expected  that  this 
work  will  be  completed  and  that  the  road  will  be  available  for  travel  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  tourist  season,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  road  will  prove  very  popular  for 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  tourists,  who  will  find  that  they  will  be  able  to  reach  the  glaciers 
and  subalpine  flower  belts  in  very  much  shorter  time  than  is  now  possible  by  the 
Nisqually  route.  In  other  words,  the  distance  from  Seattle  to  the  glaciers  and  flower 
fields  will  be  35  miles  less  over  the  Carbon  River  Road  than  over  the  Nisqually  route, 
and  the  distance  from  Tacoma  will  be  correspondingly  lessened  by  14  miles. 

WHITE   RIVER   ROAD. 

The  first  4  miles  of  the  White  River  Road  in  the  park  have  been  maintained  during 
the  year.  On  the  balance  of  this  road  no  maintenance  work  has  been  attempted,  as  the 
road  is  very  narrow,  the  grades  exceedingly  steep,  and  the  curves  too  sharp  for  safe 
automobile  travel. 

Snow-Removal  Work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  accumulation  of  the  winter's  snow  entirely  blocked 
the  road  to  Paradise  Valley.  Various  experiments  for  snow-removal  work  by  mechanical 
means  were  tried  out  and  found  to  be  unsuccessful.  As  a  last  resort  a  large  gang  of 
men  was  placed  on  the  upper  4  miles  of  the  road,  and  the  snow  was  removed  by  hand 
shoveling  and  blasting  with  T.  N.  T.  As  all  of  this  portion  of  the  road  is  located  on  a 
very  steep  hillside,  a  great  deal  of  the  snow  was  removed  directly  by  blasting.  Drifts  as 
deep  as  30  feet  were  encountered,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  snow  was  about  18  feet. 

Removal  of  the  snow  in  above  manner  allowed  cars  to  reach  Paradise  Valley  on 
July  8,  fully  five  weeks  before  they  could  possibly  have  reached  the  valley  had  the  snow 
been  allowed  to  melt  off  in  the  natural  way.  As  the  normal  season  for  Paradise  Valley 
extends  for  only  about  10  weeks,  this  saving  of  five  weeks  would  seem  to  justify  the 
expense  of  snow  removal.     Approximately  38,000  cubic  yards  of  snow  was  handled. 
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General  iMPnovEMENT  Woek. 

Buildings. — During  the  season  a  comfort  station  consisting  of  lavatories  for  men  and 
women  was  erected  at  Longmire  Springs.  The  building  is  of  a  pleasing  rustic  type,  the 
exterior  being  constructed  of  logs  and  rough  lap  siding  and  the  roof  being  covered  with 
hand-split  cedar  shakes.     This  station  fills  a  need  that  has  long  existed  at  this  point. 

A  comfort  station  of  somewhat  similar  design,  with  the  addition  of  shower  baths  for 
both  men  and  women,  was  built  on  the  public  camp  grounds  at  Paradise  Valley,  and  a 
new  ranger  station  consisting  of  stone  and  rustic  lumber  construction  was  also  erected  in 
Paradise  Valley. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  a  shelter  hut  for  summit  climbers  is  being  erected  at 
Camp  Muir  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This  building  is  being  built  of 
native  stone  masonry,  and  beds  and  cooking  facilities  will  be  provided  for  climbers  who 
are  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  this  cabin  over  night. 

In  order  that  rangers  may  be  properly  sheltered  while  making  winter  patrols  along 
the  park  boundaries  it  is  necessary  that  small  cabins  be  provided  at  convenient  inter- 
vals. A  start  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  small  log  cabin  at 
Lake  George.  This  structure  is  built  of  native  logs  and  cedar  shakes  and  contains  a 
small  cook  stove,  ^iniiaQ  table,  and  sleeping  accommodations  for  two  men. 

Parking  Space  at  Paradise  Valley. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  parking  the  large  number  of  cars  that  enter 
Paradise  Valley  each  year  the  road  between  Paradise  ranger  station  and  the  public 
camp  ground  is  being  widened.  The  first  500  feet  of  this  road  will  be  widened  to  accom- 
modate a  double  line  of  parked  cars  and  allow  for  two-way  travel  between  the  lines  of 
parked  automobiles.  This  work  will  be  completed  in  time  for  use  during  the  next  tour- 
ist season. 

Trail  System. 

The  park  trail  system  consists  of  approximately  125  miles  of  trail  available  for  horse- 
back travel  and  about  25  miles  of  foot  trail.  The  principal  trail  encircles  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  called  the  Wonderland  trail,  and  has  connections  with  the  various  park 
entrances.  Many  of  the  other  trails  lead  to  various  points  of  interest  in  the  park,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  trail  system  is  fairly  adequate  to  supply  the  demands  for  some 
time  to  come.  However,  more  funds  should  be  made  available  for  maintenance  work  on 
the  existing  trails,  as  with  the  very  small  allotments  heretofore  allowed  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  place  them  in  first-class  shape.  They  have  been  kept,  however,  perfectly  safe 
and  open  for  travel. 

During  the  season  a  new  trail  was  built  between  the  Wonderland  trail  and  Lake  George. 
This  was  the  only  new  trail  work  attempted  during  the  year. 

Signs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  a  need  existed  for  direction  signs 
on  the  various  trails,  and  70  of  these  signs  have  been  erected  during  the  year.  These 
have  been  placed  at  all  trail  intersections  and  crossings,  and  directions  to  various  points 
of  interest  are  indicated  thereon. 

As  an  additional  aid  to  trail  travel  there  has  been  prepared  and  mimeographed  for 
free  distribution  a  guide  to  hiking  trips.  This  guide  describes  the  various  trails  and 
gives  full  and  complete  information  and  directions  for  finding  and  staying  on  them. 

Pish  Planting  and  Fishing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pierce  County  Fish  and  Game  Commission  several  of  the 
lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  park  have  been  stocked  with  eastern  brook  trout.  These 
lakes  include  the  group  known  as  the  Golden  Lakes  and  Sunset  Lake. 

Fishing  in  the  park  has  been  unusually  good,  especially  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
Mowich  Lake  and  Sunset  Lake  and  the  entire  Carbon  River  drainage  basin  have  furnished 
very   excellent   trout   fishing. 

Summit  Climbs. 

During  the  season  approximately  500  people  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount  Rainier. 
A  large  portion  of  these  climbers  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  Rainier  National 
Park  Co.  Thousands  of  persons  have  ascended  part  way  up  the  mountain,  and  during 
the  week  ends  large  crowds  were  always  present  on  the  snow  fields  and  glaciers  above 
Paradise  Inn.  There  appears  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  hiking  trips  and 
the  Summit  Climb,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  this  sport. 

Cases  Tried  Before  the  Commissioner. 

During  the  year  seven  cases  have  been  tried  before  Park  Commissioner  Edward  S.  Hall. 
These  cases  are  tabulated  below  : 


Date. 


Name. 


Charge. 


Disposition. 


Aug.  2 
9 
11 
11 
18 
29 
29 


R.  Samet 

Carl  Schmitz 

Ina  Shaw 

Homer  A.  St.  Onge. 

T.  O'Malley 

Louis  F.  Payne 

Carl  Martin 


Speeding 

Picking  flowers 

Defacing  tree 

do 

Speeding 

Carrying  pay  passengers. 


Fine,  $10. 
Fine,  $25. 
Fine,  $10. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fine,  $25. 

Do. 
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Forest  Fires. 

The  park  area  has  been  entirely  free  from  forest  fires  of  any  magnitude  during  the 
year.  Two  or  three  small  fires  were  started,  but  were  immediately  detected  by  the  fire 
lookout  stationed  at  Anvil  Rock,  reached  promptly,  and  soon  extinguished. 

One  very  serious  fire  occurred  immediately  below  the  Nisqually  Entrance  and  for  a  time 
threatened  park  tim'ber.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  large  force  of  park  employees 
to  extinguish  the  blaze  in  order  to  prevent  it  reaching  the  park  line. 

I  feel  very  much  gratified  to  report  that  not  a  single  fire  was  started  through  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  campers.  Almost  every  tourist  using  the  free  automobile  camp 
grounds  seemed  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the  terrible  menace  of  forest  fires,  and  they 
practically  all  joined  heartily  in  not  only  preventing  fires,  but  in  educating  the  camper 
who  showed  an  inclination  to  leave  an  unextinguished  camp  fire. 

Concessions  and  Permits. 

All  hotel  service  and  transportation  facilities  of  every  kind  have  been  handled  under 
concession  by  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  There  is  no  other  concessionaire  in  the  park. 
Two  special  use  permits  carrying  permission  to  use  small  areas  of. land  have  been  given/ 
to  mining  companies  for  their  operations.     No  grazing  permits  have  been  issued. 

Motion-picture  permits  that  have  been  issued  during  the  year  are  as  follows  :  Frank  A. 
Jacobs,  official  photographer,  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  ;  Blangy  Motor  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. ;  Kiser  Studio,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  W.  H.  Chatten,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Selznick  News, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  Pathe  News,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  and  International  Film  Service,  New  York 
City. 

Special  Visitors  and  Parties. 

The  following  special  visitors  and  special  parties  were  in  the  park  during  the  season  : 

Special  Visitors. 

Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director 
National  Park  Service;  Mr.  Marc  Peter,  Swiss  minister  to  the  United  States;  Admiral 
Eberle,  United  States  Navy  ;  Admiral  W.  B.  Shoemaker,  United  States  Navy  ;  Maj.  Gen. 
Muir,  United  States  Army  ;  Maj.  J.  C.  Geiger,  epidemiologist,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service ;  Maj.  W.  A.  Welch,  superintendent  Palisades  Inter-State  Park,  New  York ;  Mr. 
R.  D.  Salisbury ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed,  Chief  Engineer,  United  States  Indian  Service ;  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Davis,  Director  Reclamation  Service  ;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  jr..  New  York 
City ;  Prof.  James  Sturgis  Pray,  chairman  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Special   Parties. 

National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers,  85  ;  Pacific  Coast  Advertising 
Clubs,  127  ;  Washington  State  Press  Association,  150  ;  Tacoma  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  35  ;  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  tour,  26  ;  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 
100 ;  Knights  of  Pythias,  60 ;  Fifth  Annual  Interstate  Realty  Convention,  250  ;  Pacific 
Coast  Electrical  Jobbers'  Association,  75  ;  Seattle  Rotary  Club,  50  ;  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Men,  39  ;  Delta  Chi,  60 ;  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  tour  No.  60,  9  ;  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  tour  No,  64,  16  ;  American  Express  Co.  ;  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association, 
13 ;  George  E.  Marsters's  Elks  party,  50 ;  Gillespie,  Kinports  &  Beard  tour  K-C,  37 ; 
Servis  tours  party,  26  ;  Joslin  tour,  24  ;  Gillespie,  Kinports  &  Beard  tour  D,  29  ;  Gillespie, 
Kinports  &  Beard  tour  H,  15  ;  Reau  Campbell  tour,  15  ;  Kiwanis  Club  Convention,  277  ; 
Rochester  touring  party,  30  ;  Frank  Tourist  Co.  tour  C-26,  11. 

Vital  Statistics. 

Births,  none ;  deaths,  none. 

Two  weddings  occurred  in  the  park  during  the  present  season.  On  July  2  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Doerman,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Miss  Alice  R. 
Humphrey,  of  Seattle,  were  married.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  trail  between 
Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.    . 

On  September  7  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hamilton  of  Buckley,  Wash.,  and  Miss  Lenore  Allain, 
of  Auburn,  Wash,,  were  married  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Rainier,  The  wedding  party, 
numbering  some  16  persons,  left  Paradise  Inn  the  afternoon  of  September  6,  reaching 
Camp  Muir  in  the  evening  and  spending  remainder  of  the  night  there.  Early  in  the 
morning,  September  7,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  summit,  where  the  cei'emony  was  per- 
formed at  noon.  So  far  as  is  known  this  was  the  first  wedding  to  take  place  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Rainier,     Mr.  Hamilton  is  an  employee  of  Rainier  National  Park  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Ranger  W.  M.  Newson,  stationed  at  White  River  Camp,  and 
Miss  Vera  O'Brien,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  married  in  Tacoma  September  1. 

Accidents. 

The  season's  operation  has  been  entirely  unmarred  by  any  serious  accidents  or  deaths. 
A  few  minor  injuries  have  occurred,  but  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Medical  Service. 

Medical  service  to  visitors  and  employees  has  been  furnished  throughout  the  season 
by  a  resident  physician  employed  by  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  Our  employees  are  given 
the  benefit  of  this  service  upon  payment  of  .$1  per  month. 

A  resident  nurse  is  maintained  at  the  hospital  at  Longmire  Springs  where  all  cases 
are  given  first-aid  ti-eatment  and  the  patient  cared  for  until  well  unless  the  injury  or 
sickness  is  serious  ;  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  removed  to  Tacoma  or  Seattle. 

Mining  Claims. 

Mining  operations  in  the  park  are  confined  to  claims  located  prior  to  act  of  Congress 
approved   May    27,    1908,    which    prohibits    the    location    of    mineral    claims    with    this 
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national  park.  The  Mount  Rainier  Mining  Co,  operates  a  group  of  nine  claims  on  the 
north  side  of  the  park  in  Glacier  Basin.  This  company  has  not  shipped  any  ore  during' 
the  present  season.  Application  was  made  for  patent  on  these  claims  during  the  year 
and  the  matter  is  now  under  investigation  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Two  unpatented  claims  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Eagle  Peak  Copper  Mining  Co. 
These  claims  are  located  on  the  Nisqually  River  about  2  miles  above  Longmire  Springs. 
No  ore  was  shipped  during  the  year. 

Two  unpatented  claims  adjacent  to  claims  of  the  Eagle  Peak  Mining  Co.  are  owned  by 
Sherman  and  Ike  Evans,  but  they  have  not  been  operated  during  the  past  year. 

Mount  Rainier. 

The  dominating  natural  features  and  principal  point  of  interest  is  Mount  Rainier.  This 
peak,  sometimes  referred  to  by  its  Indian  name  of  "  Tahoma  "  or  "  Tacoma,"  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  within  sight  of  the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound 
region.  Mount  Rainier  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  volcanic  peak  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  Alaska.  Its  altitude,  given  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as 
14,408  feet,  places  it  third  in  height  among  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States,  Mount 
Whitney,  in  California,  is  93  feet  higher  and  Mount  Elbert,  in  Colorado,  is  12  feet  higher. 

Mount  Rainier  has  been  climbed  by  six  or  seven  routes,  only  one  of  which  has  been 
used  to  any  great  extent  during  the  present  season.  This  is  the  route  from  Paradise 
Valley  to  Camp  Muir,  thence  past  the  Bee  Hives  and  Gibraltar,  through  the  Chutes,  and 
on  to  the  summit. 

The  Glaciers  of  Mount  Rainier.  " 

Radiating  from  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  and  flowing  down  its  sides  in  every 
direction  are  the  "  vast  rivers  of  ice  "  which  constitute  the  mountain's  glacial  system. 
These  glaciers  cover  an  area  of  45  square  miles  and  form  what  is  easily  the  most  acces- 
sible single  peak  glacial  system  in  the  United  States.  The  glaciers  range  in  length  from 
4  to  6  miles  and  are  comparable  in  scenic  beauty  and  impressiveness  to  those  of  the 
Swiss  Alps.  Due  to  their  own  tremendous  weight  the  glaciers  are  creeping  slowly  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Offsetting  this  downward  movement,  which  amounts  to  from 
12  to  18  inches  daily  during  the  summer  months,  is  the  loss  by  melting  of  the  lower  end. 
This  recession  is  measured  and  recorded  over  a  long  period  of  years  at  the  snout  of 
Nisqually  Glacier  and  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  recession  of  the  larger  glaciers  on  Mount 
Rainier, 

Recession  of  Nisqually  Glacier, 

The  first  recorded  location  of  the  snout  of  Nisqually  Glacier  was  that  given  by  Lieut, 
A.  V.  Kautz,  when  in  1857  he  attempted  the  first  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  location 
given  by  Lieut.  Kautz  was  "  at  a  narrow  throat  in  the  canyon."  Since  that  time  various 
measurements  have  been  made  which  indicate  the  recession  of  the  snout  of  the  glacier,  as 
tabulated   below  : 


Recession. 

Average 
per  year. 

Recession. 

Average 
per  year 

1857  to  1885  . 

Feet. 
760 
140 
1.310 

Fed. 
27 
20 
50 

1918  to  1919 

Feet. 
59 
46 
106 

Fed. 

59 

1885  to  1892 

1919  to  1920 

46 

1892  to  1918 

1920  to  1921 

106 

Flowers  on  Mount  R'Ainier. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  wonderful  flower 
fields  and  forests.  Hundreds  of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  bloom  in  all  portions  of  the  park, 
but  the  principal  fields  lie  between  the  glaciers  on  the  elevated  mountain  meadows  and 
below  6,000  feet  of  altitude. 

The  wonderful  meadows  or  parks  are,  during  July  and  August,  literally  covered  with  a 
riotous  profusion  of  vividly  colored  wild  flowers. 

Forests. 

The  forests  cluster  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  below  5,500  feet  elevation  and  are 
graded  from  dense  stands  in  the  deep  valleys  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alpine  varieties 
that  form  beautiful  natural  groups  in  the  high  mountain  meadows  and  distorted  wind- 
swept lines  along  the  edges  of  the  glacial  valleys. 

The  lower  forests  consist  of  evergreen  trees  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  size 
and  beauty  and  a  few  of  the  deciduous  types.  Douglas  fir  and  western  hemlock  abound  in 
the  lower  levels.  The  trees  of  the  upper  or  subalpine  zone  belong  to  types  especially 
adapted  to  the  rigors  of  a  mountain  climate.  The  most  common  species  are  Alaska  cedar 
and  subalpine  firs.  ,        ,    .       „      .,   .       ,       ,     , 

The  trees  of  the  high  meadows  are  three  in  number — the  Alpine  fir,  Alpine  hemlock,  and 
the  Alaska  cedar.  These  trees  form  beautiful  natural  groups  which  the  landscape  gar- 
dener would  do  well  to  study.  In  the  lower  valleys  the  Lovely  fir,  with  its  larger  and 
more  stately  form,  towers  above  the  three  others  just  mentioned,  being  also  recognized  by 
its  dome-shaped  top. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Park. 

More  than  100  birds  have  been  identified  in  the  park.  Many  of  these,  like  the  tourists, 
are  summer  visitors  only.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  birds,  like  the  Camp  Robber,  the 
Junco,  and  the  Chickadee,  are  soon  taking  refuge  under  the  trees  during  the  severe 
storms  of  winter.  When  the  trees  are  incased  in  ice  these  hardy  birds  move  a  little 
lower  down  and  return  again  after  the  frigid  conditions  pass  away. 
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Many  of  the  mammals  of  the  park  hibernate  and  thus  escape  the  violence  of  the  winter 
storms.  The  black  bear,  the  flying  squirrels,  and  the  hoary  marmot  are  examples  of 
those  that  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hibernation.  The  Douglas,  or  pine  squirrel,  the 
mountain  goat,  timber  wolf,  and  many  others  brave  the  winter  storms,  but  are  often 
compelled  to  remain  quiet  for  many  days  at  a  time.  According  to  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  there  are  over  50  mammals  in  the  park. 

Climatic  Conditions. 

Longmire  Springs,  lying  as  it  does  well  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
has  a  much  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  Its  precipitation 
is  more  than  double  that  of  sea  level,  ranging  as  follows  for  the  years  indicated : 
1915,  77.83  inches;  1916,  81.61  inches;  1917,  96.58  inches;  1918,  81.58  inches;  1919, 
75.50  inches  ;  and  for  1920,  97.78  inches. 

The  annual  snowfall  ranges  from  26.16  feet  to  11 1  feet  with  an  average  of  nearly  17i 
feet  for  the  past  six  years.  During  the  same  period  the  greatest  depth  on  the  ground  at 
any  one  time  was  93  inches  ;  March  7,  1916,  and  March  24,  1917,  both  years  being  the 
same.  The  date  of  the  earliest  disappearance  of  snow  in  the  spring  was  February  26, 
1915,  and  the  latest.  May  28,  1917.    The  last  snow  melted  this  spring,  1921,  on  May  10. 

The  snowfall  continued  late  during  the  past  spring,  especially  high  up  on  the  mountain, 
with  much  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  lower  down.  The  past  year  had  no  extremes.  Snow 
came  the  latter  part  of  August  last  year  in  Paradise  and  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
mountain.  The  first  snow  never  melted  entirely  off,  but  remained  until  the  following 
spring.  There  was  so  much  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  that  the  total  precipitation  for 
1920  was  greater  than  any  other  year  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  lowest  temperature  reached  in  eight  years  was  — 7,  on  December  12,  1919.  The 
highest  temperature  this  year  was  85°  on  July  18.  Very  rarely  does  the  thermometer 
register  90°. 

Appropriations. 

The  appropriation  for  the  park  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  was  $40,000  ;  the 
appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  is  $150,000,  of  which  amount  $25,000 
was  made  available  for  expenditure  in  May,  1921. 

Revenues. 

Revenues  received  at  the  park  were  forwarded  to  Washington  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921,   as   follows  : 

Receipts  from  automobile  entrance  permits $22,  714.  27 

Miscellaneous    receipts 1, 126.  52 

Total 23,  840.  79 

,  Recommendations. 

ROAD    improvements. 

Mo.st  important  among  the  needs  for  road  development  is  the  continuation  of  the 
widening  of  the  Nisqually  Road  to  Paradise  Valley.  For  this  work  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $45,000  will  be  needed  and  has  been  asked  for  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1923.  The  completion  of  this  widening  will  allow  two-way  travel  for  the  entire 
distance  to  Paradise  Inn  and  will  eliminate  the  present  inconvenient  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous control  system  over  the  narrow  portion  of  the  road  between  Narada  Falls  and 
Paradise  Valley. 

The  Carbon  River  Road. 

This  road,  after  this  season's  work  is  completed,  will  take  visitors  to  within  about  3i 
miles  of  the  Carbon  Glacier.  This  road  should  by  all  means  be  completed  to  the  ice 
fields.     Funds  necessary  for  this  work  are  included  in  the  budget  for  1923. 

Probably  next  in  importance  in  the  line  of  comprehensive  road  development  is  the 
reconstruction  of  the  White  River  Road.  This  road  in  the  park  consists  of  4i  miles  of 
fairly  good  automobile  roadway.  The  balance  to  Glacier  Basin,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  is 
not  suitable  for  automobiles  and  could  only  be  made  so  at  a  very  great  expense.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  Glacier  Basin  scenery  is  striking  enough  to  warrant  at  this  time  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  that  region.  But  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  first  4  miles  which  forms  a  junction  with  the  Wonderland  Trail  and 
various  other  trails  to  many  of  the  foremost  scenic  attractions  should  be  placed  in  first- 
class   condition. 

Building  Construction. 

Probably  the  most  vital  need  that  exists  for  new  buildings  is  the  one  described  under 
beading  of  "  Free  automobile  camps  "  ;  that  is,  the  camp  community  service  buildings. 
To  be  adequate  for  the  use  of  campers  these  buildings  should  be  quite  large,  and  it  Is 
probable  that  they  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000.  Three  such  structures  are 
necessary— one  at  Paradise  Public  Camp,  one  at  Longmire  Springs,  and  one  at  the  White 
River   Public   Camp. 

trails. 

The  Wonderland  Trail  as  it  now  exists  encircles  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  so  low 
as  to  throw  the  traveler  almost  entirely  below  timber  line  and  necessitates  his  traveling 
through  the  dense  forests.  This  trail,  to  be  a  scenic  trail,  should  be  relocated  and  recon- 
structed at  an  elevation,  generally  speaking,  of  approximately  2,000  feet  higher.  Such 
a  location  would  take  the  traveler  around  the  snouts  of  the  various  glaciers  and  through 
the  wonderful  subalpine  flower  zone,  and  would  enable  him  to  command  wonderful  views 
from  almost  every  foot  of  the  trail. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Wonderland  Trail  it  is  necessary  for  all  parties 
making  the  trip  to  carry  with  them,  either  by  pack  horse  or  knapsack,  everything  neces- 
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sary  for  the  trip.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  drawback  to  persons  contemplating 
the  trip  as  a  hiking  trip,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  upkeep  of  pack 
animals. 

The  most  logical  way  to  make  the  Wonderland  Trail  a  popular  hiking  trip  would  be 
to  establish  four  or  five  additional  hotel  camps  at  reasonable  distances  along  the  trail ; 
small  camps  where  people  making  the  trip  on  foot  could  obtain  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  Such  service  would  be  properly  maintained  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co. 
in  connection  with  its  present  park  activities,  and  I  feel  that  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  this  company  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  such  camps. 

LONGMIRE    SPRINGS. 

The  Longmire  Springs  property  is  privately  owned  and  is  at  present  under  lease  by 
the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  National  Park  Inn  is  operated  at  this  point  and  during 
the  present  season  has  not  been  very  greatly  patronized  by  the  public,  although  excellent 
service  has  been  rendered.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  very  human  desire  of  all  tourists 
to  reach  the  end  of  the  road.  However,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  Longmire  Springs 
could  be  made  very  popular  as  a  health  and  recreation  resort,  and  especially  for  those 
people  who  wish  to  spend  some  time  in  the  park  in  a  quiet  and  restful  atmosphere. 
Furthermore,  with  the  completion  of  a  pavement  between  Tacoma  and  southwesterly 
park  entrance,  Longmire  Springs  will  automatically  become  a  winter  resort  and  can  be 
kept  open  the  year  round.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  property  should  be  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that  the  mineral  springs  should  be  utilized  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  A  natatorium  should  be  built  and  tennis  courts  established,  as  well 
as  other  equipment  for  sports  installed.  Naturally,  with  the  many  problems  confronting 
the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  and  the  necessity  for  constant  improvement  in  their 
Paradise  Valley  utilities,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Longmire  Springs  property  can 
be  properly  developed.  But  every  inducement  and  encouragement  should  be  offered  to 
enable  the  company  to  install  the  needed  features  at  Longmire  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  hearty  support  accorded  by 
the  director,  acting  director,  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Washington  office,  and  to 
Field  Assistant  Albright,  and  to  state  that  the  affairs  of  the  park  could  not  have  gone 
nearly  so  well  without  the  efficient  cooperation  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  park 
employees.  I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  efficient  services 
rendered  by  Chief  Clerk  Oscar  W.  Carlson,  General  Foreman  R.  .J.  Miller,  and  Chief 
Ranger  H.  B.  Barnett,  and  to  the  many  friends  of  the  park  who,  although  not  officially 
connected  therewith,  have  been  most  generous  in  the  expenditure  of  their  own  valuable 
time  and  who  have  contributed  a  great  share  by  splendid  advice  and  encouragement. 

The  cooperation  between  the  two  engineering  divisions  and  my  office  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  park.  Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  has  given  me  much  of  his  time 
and  the  benefit  of  his  excellent  engineering  judgment. 

Landscape  Engineer  Hull  has  assisted  very  materially  through  his  advice  on  matters 
connected  with  new  buildings  and  general  landscape  features, 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Alex  Sparrow,  Superintendent,  Medford,  Greg. 

General  Statement. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902 
(32  Stat.,  202).  It  is  located  on  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  southern 
Oregon,  about  60  miles  from  the  California  line.  It  is  approximately  13^  miles  east  and 
west  and  18|  miles  north  and  south,  embracing  an  area  of  249  square  miles. 

Description. 

Crater  Lake  is  remarkable  for  its  unusual  geologic  history,  great  depth,  and  intensely 
blue  color.  It  lies  in  a  great  basin  or  caldera,  formed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  col- 
lapsing of  the  upper  half  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  which  has  been  named  Mount  Mazama. 
The  lake  is  aDmost  circular  in  form,  with  an  average  diameter  of  5J  miles.  It  is  2,000 
feet  deep  and  has  no  known  outlet,  the  surrounding  cliffs  rising  sheer  from  the  water 
to  heights  varying  from  600  to  2,000  feet. 

An  interesting  feature  is  Wizard  Island,  near  the  west  shore.  This  is  a  volcanic 
cone  of  later  origin  than  the  cliffs  surrounding  the  lake.  It  is  800  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  has  a  crater  about  100  feet  deep  and  400  feet  in  diameter  at  its  top. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  park  are  the  Castle  Creek,  Anna  Creek,  and  Sand 
Creek  Canyons,  with  their  precipitous  sides  and  wonderful  sand  pinnacles. 

Organization  of  the  Park. 

The  park  organization  consists  of  one  clerk  typist,  who  handles  the  general  clerical 
work  of  the  park,  and  six  temporary  rangers,  one  at  each  of  the  three  entrances,  one  at 
Anna  Spring  checking  station,  and  two  on  patrol,  fighting  forest  fires  and  general  pro- 
tection of  the  park.  The  ranger  stationed  at  Anna  Spring  Is  employed  throughout 
the  year. 

Post  Office  and  Mail  Se.evice!. 

As  in  former  years.  Crater  Lake  post  office  was  conducted  at  Anna  Spring  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  and  to  expedite  the  receipt  and  transmittal  of  official  mail, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park  a  daily  mail  service  was  operated. 
This  service  was  conducted  by  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.  at  the  same  cost  as 
the  former  twice-a-week  service  from  Fort  Klamath. 
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Highways  from  Railroad  Points  to  Park  Entrances. 

The  three  main  entrances  to  the  park  are  reached  over  automobile  roads  from  rail- 
road points  at  Bend,  Klamath  Falls,  and  Medford.  The  roads  from  Klamath  Falls  and 
Medford  are  undergoing  extensive  improvements. 

EAST    ENTRANCE. 

The  east  entrance  is  reached  over  an  automobile  road  leading  south  from  The  Dalles, 
on  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  and  via  Bend,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
O.  W.  R.  &  N.,  108  miles  distant. 

SOUTH    ENTRANCE. 

The  south  entrance  is  reached  by  automobile  highway  from  Klamath  Falls,  50  miles 
distant,  on  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  leaves  the  main  line  at  Weed,  Calif. 

WEST   ENTRANCE. 

The  west  entrance  is  reached  over  a  new  high\say  from  Medford,  69  miles  distant, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Road  System  of  the  Park. 

Although  the  57  miles  of  roads  comprising  the  park  system  are  better  than  the 
average  dirt  highway,  the  extended  period  with  no  precipitation  and  the  abnormally 
heavy  travel  this  season  has  caused  1  mile  just  within  the  east  entrance  and  li  miles 
at  the  west  entrance  to  become  deeply  rutted  and  very  dusty,  due  to  the  fine  texture 
of  the  soil.  The  Rim  Road  is  increasing  in  popularity  each  season,  and  a  drive  around 
the  lake  over  this  road  is  destined  to  become  the  main  feature  of  a  visit  to  the  park. 

Trail  System  of  the  Park. 

The  trail  system  of  the  park,  consisting  of  34  miles,  is  made  up  of  11  short  units 
from  three-quarters  to  8  miles  in  length,  constructed  to  make  accessible  important  scenic 
features.  No  new  trails  were  built  this  season,  but  maintenance  work  was  done  over 
the  total  mileage.  The  8  miles  from  the  Rim  Road  to  the  north  boundary,  known  as 
the  Diamond  Lake  Trail,  was  negotiated  by  several  cars  after  September  1.  On  this 
date  "Vice  President  E.  O.  McCormick,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  accompanied  by 
George  T.  Collins,  of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  and  Supt.  Sparrow,  went  through 
via  this  trail  with  an  automobile  to  Diamond  Lake.  As  soon  as  funds  are  available  this 
trail  should  be  improved  and  the  grade  changed  at  the  south  end  to  make  it  passable 
for  cars  both  ways.  This  is  especially  desirable,  as  the  Forest  Service  engineers  are 
on  the  ground  at  this  date  locating  a  road  from  Diamond  Lake  to  the  north  boundary  of 
the  park.    They  expect  to  construct  this  road  before  the  season  closes. 

Telephone  System  of  the  Park. 

On  the  date  of  our  last  report  the  park  telephone  system  consisted  of  59  miles  of 
grounded  line,  but  14  miles  of  this  line  from  the  east  entrance  to  Kirk,  being  of  ho 
further  use  to  the  service,  was  taken  down  this  .^season,  and  the  wire  ■will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  fire-protection  line  to  Mount  Scott.  The  remaining  45'  miles,  connect- 
ing the  three  entrances  with  park  headquarters  and  Government  camp  and  the  main- 
tenance camps  at  Wineglass  and  Devils  Backbone,  underwent  light  repairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season. 

Buildings. 

A  comfort  station  at  the  rim  of  the  lake  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  toilet  and 
lavatory  conveniences,  including  shower  bath,  is  nearing  completion.  This  is  an  attrac- 
tive building,  constructed  of  stone  to  harmonize  with  Crater  Lake  Lodge  and  the  studio 
of  the  Scenic  America  Co. 

The  mess  hall,  ofl3ce,  and  ranger  cabin  at  Government  Camp  were  roofed  with  shingles 
to  replace  the  two-ply  roofing  with  which  they  were  originally  covered  and  which  had 
become  unserviceable. 

The  temporary  warehouse,  built  during  the  construction  of  the  rim  road  2  miles  east 
of  Wineglass,  was  wrecked  and  moved  to  Wineglass  Camp  in  which  to  store  some  of  the 
equipment  that  it  is  desirable  to  leave  at  that  place  during  the  winter.  This  building  is 
inadequate  for  storing  supplies,  but  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  mess  hall  and  sleeping 
quarters  which  will  be  erected  at  Wineglass  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  temporary  building  north  of  Llao  Rock,  built  during  construction  of  the  rim  road, 
is  being  wrecked  and  will  be  moved  to  the  Devils  Backbone,  where  water  and  a  suitable 
camp  site  may  be  had.  This  building  when  reconstructed  will  be  used  for  storing  plows, 
scrapers,  and  similar  equipment  during  the  winter  months. 

Miscellaneous  Improvements. 

A  crib  dock,  12  by  40  feet,  is  nearing  completion  at  the  boat  landing  on  Crater  Lake, 
to  which  a  raft  or  floating  dock,  30  by  16  feet,  will  be  attached.  This  dock  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  in  getting  on  and  off  of  boats  and  to  facilitate  handling  of  boats. 

Forest  Fires. 

Fifteen  small  forest  fires,  caused  by  lightning,  occurred  during  the  season,  but  the  total 
area  burned  over  would  not  exceed  5  acres  and  the  damage  was  very  slight. 
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Statement  of  travel  hy  States,  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  year  endinff  Sept.  SO,  1921. 


State. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

State. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Alabama. . . 

1 
74 

6,160 
63 
16 
16 

5 
135 
78 
40 
43 
105 
14 

4 
26 
56 
42 
44 
53 
66 
89 
20 

4 
93 

7 

9 
72 
31 
17, 179 
36 

2 

South  Dakota 

3 

Arizona 

21 

2 

1,911 

19 

5 

4 

1 

40 

27 

13 

11 

4 

2 

6 

17 

12 

13 

17 

19 

26 

5 

1 

27 

2 

3 

25 

10 

5, 180 

12 

1 

2 

Arkansas .              ... 

1  Texas 

18 
14 
5 

308 
2 
12 
10 
1 
1 
3 

61 

California 

Utah 

62 

Cororado 

Virginia . . 

14 

Connecticut 

1,060 

Florida 

West  Virginia 

11 

Georgia 

44 

Idaho 

38 

Illinois 

British  Columbia 

4 

2 

Iowa     

1  Canada               .  . 

8 

j  China 

1 

District  of  Columbia  .  .     . . 

3 

1 
1 
1 

9 

2 

4 

Michigan   .                  ... 

Switzerland 

2 

Syria 

3 

Missouri           ..  ............. 

Hawaii. 

3 
42 

12 

67 

Npbraska 

Total     by     privately 

owned  motor  vehicles. 

By  transportation  company 

7,892 

New  Jersey    

26, 176 

New  Mexico 

1,331 

North  Carolina  .  - 

All  other  means  of  travel 

1,110 

■MnrfVi  "noVntci 

Grand  total 

Ohio 

7,892 
5,158 

28,617 

20,135 

2,734 

8,482 

Rhode  Island  .                  ... 

Seevicb  to  the  Public. 


HOTELS. 


Crater  Lake  Lodge,  an  attractive  building  of  cut  stone,  Is  capable  of  accommodating 
120  people.  It  is  located  directly  on  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake,  1,000  feet  above  the  water. 
To  provide  for  the  increasing  travel  the  company  erected  30  tent  houses  adjacent  to 
the  lodge  this  season.  These  tent  houses  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  easily  be 
taken  down  and  stored  for  the  winter. 

PERMANENT    CAMPS. 

Anna  Spring  Camp,  5  miles  below  the  lodge  on  the  Klamath  Falls-Medford  Road,  has 
10  tent  houses  of  the  same  construction  as  those  at  the  rim,  which  are  used  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  visitors  patronizing  the  camp  as  well  as  campers  who  wish  to  occupy  them. 
A  gasoline-filling  station  was  installed  at  Anna  Spring  Camp  this  season,  and  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  kept  adequately  supplied  with  gas  and  oil,  so 
that  no  shortage  was  reported  this  season.  The  company  carried  quite  a  stock  of 
groceries  and  campers'  supplies  at  their  store  at  this  place,  which  was  well  patronized. 

TRANSPORTATION    SERVICE. 

Daily  stage  service  is  maintained  by  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.  between  Med- 
ford  and  Crater  Lake  and  Klamath  Falls  and  Crater  Lake  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  Those  holding  tickets  over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  from  the 
south  may  go  to  Klamath  Falls  and  take  the  stage  to  Crater  Lake  and  out  by  Medford, 
with  no  additional  charge  except  stage  fare  from  Klamath  Falls  to  Medford,  and  those 
holding  tickets  from  the  north  may  take  the  stage  at  Medford  and  visit  the  lake  and  out 
by  Klamath  Falls,  with  the  addition  of  stage  fare  to  regular  price  of  ticket. 

Special  Trips. 

special  trips  within  the  park. 

The  transportation  company  has  automobiles  available  for  trips  within  the  park, 
including  the  rim  drive  and  trips  to  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  Pinnacles.  Saddle  horses 
are  kept  for  use  of  visitors  desiring  this  method  of  reaching  the  various  vantage  points 
-that  are  not  accessible  for  vehicles. 


A  power  launch  with  a  capacity  of  40  people  was  launched  on  Crater  Lake  August  10. 
This  is  a  fast  boat,  and,  in  addition  to  the  16-passenger  launch  already  in  operation 
and  several  smaller  power  boats  and  rowboats,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  all  visitors 
who  desire  to  see  Crater  Lake  from  the  water  to  do  so. 
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Miscellaneous  Service. 

Photoyraphic  studio. — The  Scenic  America  Co.  laid  the  cornerstone  of  their  photo- 
graphic studio  on  July  2,  and  it  was  completed  and  occupied  August  25,  This  is  an 
attractive  building  of  stone  and  admirably  located  west  of  the  lodge,  where  a  view  is 
obtained  of  all  the  salient  features  of  the  lake.  During  the  erection  of  the  building  the 
studio  was  conducted  in  a  tent,  and  in  spite  of  the  difQculty  in  properly  displaying  their 
pictures  a  very  satisfactory  season  is  reported. 

Public  Camp  Grounds. 

The  public  camp  grounds  were  well  patronized,  there  being  about  14,000  visitors 
reported  as  using  the  various  camps  during  the  season.  The  water  facilities  at  the  rim 
camp  ground  were  improved  and  six  new  toilets  erected  at  the  three  principal  camps. 

Fishing. 

The  fishing  in  Crater  Lake  this  season  has  been  the  best  ever  known,  and  no  trouble 
was  experienced  by  anglers  in  obtaining  the  limit  of  five  fish.  Unless  the  fishermen 
increase  materially  next  season  a  recommendation  will  be  made  to  raise  the  catch 
limit.  As  in  previous  years,  20,000  were  planted  in  the  lake  from  the  local  hatchery 
near  Fort  Klamath. 

Wild  Animals. 

Bear  have  been  plentiful  since  the  opening  of  the  season,  a  colony  of  five  having  pre- 
empted the  garbage  dump  below  Government  Camp,  were  an  unending  source  of  enter- 
tainment for  visitors,  and,  if  the  number  of  times  they  were  photographed  may  be  cited 
as  an  index,  their  popularity  rivals  the  lake  itself. 

The  frequency  that  deer  were  seen  along  the  roads  and  trails  within  the  park  indi- 
cates that  their  numbers  are  increasing.  The  numbers  of  the  smaller  animals  seem  to 
be  about  as  usual.  Of  predatory  animals,  one  cougar  was  seen  by  rangers  on  fire  patrol 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  on  the  increase,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  freedom  from  molestation. 

Trees  and  Wild  Flowers. 

An  unusual  interest  was  manifested  by  visitors  in  the  trees  and  wild  flowers,  and  ques- 
tions were  frequently  asked  relative  to  range,  growth  habits,  and  other  characteristics 
of  some  of  the  less  frequent  species,  which  puzzled  the  local  force  to  answer.  Wild 
flowers  were  in  great  abundance,  and  the  varieties  showed  to  better  advantage  than  for 
several  years,  presenting  such  a  temptation  to  wild  flower  loving  visitors  that  it  was 
necessary  to  post  signs  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  some  species. 

Weather  Conditions. 

The  weather  was  cool,  and  snow  melted  slowly  until  after  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  at  no  time  was  the  temperature  uncomfortably  warm  in  the  park.  When  thermome- 
ters registered  from  104  to  109°  in  the  surrounding  valleys,  it  was  delightfully  cool  and 
invigorating  at  the  lake.  But  0.21  of  an  inch  of  precipitation  from  July  1  to  date 
(Sept.    9). 

Dates  of  Opening  of  Roads. 

By  doing  everything  possible  within  our  means  the  Medford-Klamath  Falls  Road 
through  the  park  was  cleared  of  snow  on  June  25  and  several  cars  went  through  on  that 
date. 

On  July  6  the  first  cars  reached  the  lodge,  and  on  August  9  the  first  motor  vehicles 
went  around  the  Rim  Road,  after  a  cut  through  snow  from  12  to  20  feet  deep  and  a 
half  mile  long  had  been  made  on  the  Watchman,  and  one  only  slightly  less  deep  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  GlacieE.  In  spite  of  the  late  opening  of  roads,  the  travel  to  date  is 
approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  which  was  the  biggest  to  that  date. 

Change  in  IVIanagement  of  Concessions. 

Owing  to  unsatisfactory  service  and  inadequate  accommodations  at  Crater  Lake  for 
several  years  a  new  organization  was  formed  during  the  past  winter  which  took  an  option 
for  one  year  on  the  hotel  and  transportation  concessions.  In  consideration  of  this  option 
the  new  company,  known  as  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  agreed  to  spend  $20,000 
in  permanent  improvements  and  betterments  at  Crater  Lake  Lodge.  This  amount  has 
been  expended  in  completing  the  lodge,  erecting  tent  houses,  and  on  light  and  water  im- 
provements. A  marked  improvement  is  noted  in  service  of  the  hotel,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional rooms  made  available  by  the  erection  of  tent  houses  the  new  company  has  handled 
the  increase  in  travel  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Cases  Brought  Before  Commissioner. 

One  man  was  brought  before  United  States  Commissioner  Will  G.  Steel  for  rolling 
rocks  inside  the  rim  of  the  lake.     He  was  reprimanded  and  escorted  out  of  the  park. 

Special  Parties. 

secretary  of  the  interior  and  party. 

On  August  22  to  24,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  accompanied  by 
Director  of  National  Parks  Stephen  T.  Mather,  and  Vice  President  of  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  E.  O.  McCormick  visited  the  park,  coming  in  by  Klamath  Falls  and  going  out  by 
Modford. 
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BROOKLYN    DAILY    EAGLE   TOUR. 

This  party  spent  July  22  to  23  in  the  park,  coming  in  via  Klamath  Falls  and  going  out 
by  Medford. 

MASSACHUSETTS    rORESTHY    ASSOCIATION. 

On  July  27  this  party  entered  the  park,  coming  in  by  Medford,  and  left  on  July  29  by 
way  of  Klamath  Falls. 

MAZAMAS. 

The  Mazamas,  of  Portland,  Greg.,  90  in  number,  spent  from  August  10  to  August  14  in 
the  park.  They  came  in  on  foot  over  the  Oregon  Sky  Line  Trail  from  the  north  and  went 
out  on  transportation  company  stages  via  the  west  entrance. 

The  Portland  Ad  Club  visited  the  park  on  August  14  to  15. 

VISITS   OF  EAILROAD   OFFICIALS. 

Charles  S.  Fee,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  Southern  Pacific  lines,  made  a  trip  by  auto 
to  the  park  on  August  4.  From  August  1  to  6  R.  G.  Weyh,  lecturer  for  the  Union  Pacific 
System,  was  in  the  park. 

September  1  Vice  President  E.  O.  McCormick,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  park  and  went  direct  from  Crater  Lake  to  Diamond  Lake  by  auto.  This  was 
the  first  vehicle  of  any  kind  to  negotiate  this  route. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  our  recommendation  of  1918,  1919,  and  1920  regarding 
the  inclusion  of  Diamond  Lake  in  this  park.  As  stated  in  an  editorial  of  the  Medford 
Mail-Tribune  dated  September  1,  "  Diamond  Lake  and  Crater  Lake  form  a  natural 
scenic  unit,"  either  of  which  would  be  incomplete  without  the  other.  Automobiles  are 
now  negotiating  what  was  built  last  year  for  a  trail  between  these  two  lakes.  The  Oregon 
Sky  Line  Trail,  along  the  Cascades,  passes  them  both. 

Some  opposition  has  been  raised  on  account  of  grazing,  but  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  on  file  in  your  office  places  the  estimate  at  1,413  sheep  and  their 
increase  for  90  days,  and  112  head  of  cattle  for  the  same  period.  There  is  no  argument 
about  the  timber,  but  it  would  serve  for  a  park  and  a  game  refuge  just  as  well  as  if  it  had 
a  commercial  value,  which  it  has  not. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  by  raising  the  level  of  the  lake  2  feet  and  putting 
15  dams  in  the  Umpqua  River  that  the  potential  water  power  could  be  increased  about 
70,000  horsepower,  but  this  has  been  contradicted  by  eminent  engineers,  who  say  that 
because  of  the  porus  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  principally  volcanic  ash,  and  the  very 
limited  watershed,  the  lake  could  not  be  raised  2  feet.  Lake  Creek,  the  only  outlet,  is  a 
small  stream,  and  if  it  were  completely  shut  off  its  effect  could  not  be  registered  in  the 
Umpqua  River.  There  is  not  one  sound  argument  against  the  inclusix^n  of  this  territory, 
and  anyone  who  has  or  will  investigate  the  conditions  will,  I  am  sure,  substantiate  this 
statement.  Space  will  not  permit  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  for  your  informa- 
tion two  excellent  editorials,  one  from  the  Medford  Mail-Tribune  of  September  1  and  the 
other  from  the  Klamath  Falls  Daily  Record  of  August  30.  are  appended  hereto.  The  ter- 
ritory in  question  is  wholly  within  the  national  forest  and  there  would  be  no  expense 
involved. 

PARKS     BETTER    THAN     DEER    -RUNS. 

[Editorial  from  Klamath  Falls  Daily  Record,  Aug.  30,  1921.] 

Roseburg  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  against  including  Diamond  Lake  in  Crater  Lake  Park. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Roseburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  called  to  protest 
against  it.  It  is  expected  opposition  to  the  bill  now  in  Congress  to  enlarge  the  park  will 
be  developed  and  every  effort  made  to  block  it. 

Reasons  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  Roseburg  folk  appear  to  be  rather  shortsighted 
and  piffling  ones.  For  instance,  it  is  argued  that  every  time  a  Roseburg  man  wanted  to 
visit  Diamond  Lake,  after  it  became  a  part  of  the  park,  he  would  be  required  to  pay  $2.50, 
whereas  formerly  he  had  been  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  merit  in  that  contention,  particularly  when  this  citizen 
intent  upon  an  outing  would  get  more  than  the  value  of  his  $2.50  at  each  visit  because 
of  the  facilities  to  be  provided  there. 

Much  valuable  grazing  land  would  be  taken  away  from  the  cattlemen,  it  is  argued. 
But  the  area  of  really  good  grazing  land  affected  would  be  small,  it  is  said,  and  this  reason, 
sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  of  sufficient  weight,  it  would  seem,  to  block  the  park  enlarge- 
ment plan. 

But,  Roseburg  folk  insist,  the  Diamond  Lake  region  is  one  of  the  best  hunting  grounds 
of  Douglas  County,  and  as  guns  are  sealed  when  taken  into  a  national  park,  local  nimroda 
would  lose  their  accustomed  sport  in  that  region. 

If  that  is  a  weighty  enough  reason  to  defeat  inclusion  of  Diamond  Lake  in  Crater  Park, 
we  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  One  person  will  visit  the  lake  on  a  hunting  trip  where 
probably  a  thousand  would  see  it  in  the  regular  course  of  tourist  travel  and  one  man's 
right  to  enjoy  this  bit  of  scenery  is  quite  as  good  as  another's,  hunter  or  no  hunter,  and 
Douglas  County  man  or  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

To  set  aside  good  national  park  territory  for  the  use  of  hunters  is  about  as  sound  as 
the  policy  that  keeps  great  estates  in  the  British  Isles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deer  running. 

It  would  seem  that  Douglas  County  has  a  bigger  opportunity  than  it  is  as  yet  able  to 
grasp.  The  tourist  crops  is  of  much  more  lasting  value  to  Douglas  County  and  to  the 
State  than  the  wild  deer  crop. 

Travelers  will  spread  the  fame  of  Douglas  County  scenery  and  resources  farther  than  a 
few  hunters,  whose  only  possible  interest  in  the  county  is  to  kill  off  its  remaining  wild  life. 

What  is  now  Yellowstone  Park  would  be  a  sorry  looking  place  to-day  if  hunters  had 
been  given  the  first  consideration  there  and  were  allowed  to  kill  off  the  bear  and  other 
animals  now  protected  by  the  Government.     In  their  present  environment,  with  hunters 
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forbidden  to  kill  them,  these  wild  animals  are  far  more  valuable  to  the  public  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  bag  of  a  handful  of  hunters. 

Douglas  County  has  a  chance  to  do  a   big  thing ;   instead  it  is  .likely   to  do  a  rather 
small  one. 


AS    TO    DI.\MOND    LAKE. 

[Editorial  from  Medford  Mail  Tribune,    Sept.    1,   1921.] 

Roseburg's  arguments  against  Diamond  Lake  might  be  made  against  every  national  park 
In  the  country. 

If  the  great  scenic  districts  of  America  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  hunting,  grazing, 
and  camping  fields,  and  not  as  areas  of  natural  beauty  which  should  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations,  then  the  entire  Federal  park  system  falls  of  its  own 
weight. 

There  is  no  question  that  national  park  regulations  are  opposed  to  a  policy  of  com- 
mercializing the  country's  scenic  assets.  The  cattle  and  sheep  man,  the  camper  and 
hunter,  the  water-power  promoter — they  are  all  opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  such  opposition  is  perfectly  natural  and  to  be  expected. 

But  the  point  to  decide  in  a  question  of  this  sort  is  the  policy  which  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  Crater  Lake  were  not 
a  national  park,  if  Yellowstone  were  not  a  national  park,  would  the  public  welfare  be 
advanced  or  restricted? 

To  decide  this  question  one  must  first  appraise  the  value  of  natural  beauty  and  then 
calculate  the  value  of  tourist  travel  to  those  districts  where  this  beauty  has  been 
preserved. 

We  don't  believe  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  facts  will  support  Roseburg's  con- 
tention. Diamond  Lake  and  Crater  Lake  form  a  natural  scenic  unit.  There  are  only 
a  few  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  in  the  Diamond  Lake  region  now,  and  officials  of  the 
National  Park  Service  have  given  recent  assurance  that  if  Diamond  Lake  is  included 
in  the  park  system,  ample  range  will  be  provided — better  range,  we  are  told,  than  is  now 
available. 

In  short,  we  believe  thorough  investigation  will  disclose  that  there  is  plenty  of  irrazin^j 
land,  plenty  of  hunting  land,  plenty  of  fishing  water  in  southern  Oregon  to  allow  the 
preservation  of  Crater  Lake  and  Diamond  Lake  and  work  no  hardship  whatever  upon 
any  legitimate  interests. 

To  provide  areas  where  game  may  breed  aids  the  sportsman,  who  may  hunt  on  the 
borders,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  national  areas  where  tourists  will  never 
care  to  go,  which  can  be  used  by  the  stock  men,  and  this  privilege,  according  to  officials 
of  the  park  service,  will  be  extended. 

Before  any  definite  action  is  taken  opposing  Diamond  Lake  Park  the  matter  should  *be 
carefully  investigated.  When  all  the  facts  are  placed  before  the  people  there  is  reason 
•to  believe  the  plan  of  the  McNary  bill  will  be  generally  commended. 

WIND   CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Roy  Brazell,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
General  Statement. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stat.,  765),  reserved  for  park  pur- 
poses a  tract  of  land  comprising  10,522.17  acres,  to  be  known  as  the  Wind  Cave  National 
Park.  Later,  to  secure  permanent  water  for  game  preserve,  this  area  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  377.05  acres,  which  now  makes  the  total  area  of  the  park  10,899.22 
acres. 

The  park  was  established  to  protect  and  encourage  a  wide  range  of  wild  life,  both 
plant  and  animal,  and  primarily  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  natural  beauties  and 
wonders  of  the  Wind  Cave,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the  cave  in  its  turn  receiving 
its  name  from  a  peculiar  intermittent  draft  of  air  blowing  in  or  out  at  its  entrance. 

The  park  is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  South  Dakota  in  the  beautiful, 
mountainous  region  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  and  is  approximately  4  miles  square. 
The  land  within  the  boundaries  is  about  evenly  divided  between  rolling  prairie  country, 
which  offers  excellent  grazing  facilities,  and  a  mountainous  area  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  pine  timber  affording  ideal  natural  shelter  for  game  and  stock  during  the 
winter  months.  The  altitude  at  headquarters  is  4,030  feet,  though  parts  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  western  portions  of  the  park  reach  an  altitude  of  over  4,700  feet. 

The  park  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  one  park 
ranger,  these  being  the  only  regular  employees  on  duty  In  the  park,  though  during  the 
busy  tourist  and  grazing  seasons  additional  rangers  are  employed  for  guide  service  and 
other   duties. 

The  Cave. 

Wind  Cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  located  slightly  north  of  the  center  of  the  park, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  cave  known  to  the  world  to-day,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  because  it  combines  all  of  the  interesting  and  geological  formations  of  all 
other  known  caves,  and  in  addition  has  many  attractions  which  can'  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  Wind  Cave.  The  trails  within  the  cave  have  been  developed  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  up  to  date  three  routes  have  been  made  accessible  and  open  to  the  public  by 
the  working  out  of  passages  and  the  installation  of  stairs,  ladders,  and  bridges.  The 
three  trails  over  which  visitors  are  now  conducted  are  known  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  the  Pearly  Gates,  being  a  short,  medium,  and  long  route,  respec- 
tively. It  requires  something  over  two  hours'  time  to  properly  see  the  complete  short 
route  and  about  three  hours  to  complete  the  long  trip. 

Discovery. 

It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  gather  any  authentic  information  regarding  the  discovery 
of  the  cave,  for  there  are  several  men  who  claim  that  distinction.  The  most  reliable 
information   obtainable  leads  us   to  believe   that   the  cave  was  found   by  a   deer   hunter 
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named  Tom  Bingham  in  February  of  1881.  When  first  located  the  entrance  was  but  a 
very  small  hole  in  the  rocks,  which  was  later  in  that  same  year  enlarged  by  blasting  to 
what  is  now  the  entrance. 

One  of  the  contenders  for  the  distinction  of  discoverer  of  this  cave  was  an  interesting 
<".haracter  known  as  Lame  Johnnie,  who  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  stage  robber  and 
cattle  rustler,  and  who  was  later  hanged  not  far  from  the  park  near  a  creek  which  now 
bears   his   name. 

Description. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  accurately  describe  this  cave,  but  a  vague,  general  idea 
Of  it  can  be  formed  by  comparing  it  to  a  gigantic  sponge  whose  dimensions  are  measured 
in  miles  instead  of  inches,  for  the  various  holes  or  passages  of  this  cave  extend  in  all 
directions  and  at  all  angles.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  but  one  entrance  to  the  cave. 
The  extent  and  number  of  the  various  crevices,  cross  ovens,  and  chambers  which  make 
up  the  cave  no  one  knows,  nor  can  anyone  intelligently  guess,  though  we  do  know  that 
the  part  now  open  to  the  public  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  part  which  has  been 
explored  but  not  surveyed.     Beyond  this  the  wildest  guess  is  permissible. 

The  cave  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  tiers  or  levels  similar  to  the  stories  of  a  house,  not 
nearly  so  abrupt,  but  being  more  crude,  of  course,  and  a  system  of  crevices  extending 
downward  and  to  the  southeast,  these  crevices  being  intersected  at  right  angles,  approxi- 
mately, by  what  the  guides  have  called  "  cross  ovens."  The  floors  or  divisions  between 
the  several  levels  vary  in  thickness  from  4  or  5  inches  to  possibly  75  or  100  feet.  In 
some  places  it  is  but  a  mere  crust,  and  a  peculiar  ringing  or  hollow  sound  can  be  heard 
when  the  floors  are  struck  by  a  hammer  or  other  heavy  weight,  and  in  a  few  places  this 
hollow  sound  can  be  heard  while  one  is  simply  walking  across  the  thin  spots.  This  cave 
claims  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  natural  underground  chamber  in  the  world. 
The  Fair  Grounds,  with  its  various  galleries,  at  the  end  of  the  medium-length  route,  is  a 
large,  irregular  T-shaped  room  covering  between  4  and  5  acres  of  space  or  rock,  and 
ranges  in  height  from  10  to  40  feet  to  the  ceiling. 

The  Wind  Cave  is  outlined  in  a  strata  of  what  is  known  as  Pahasapa  limestone.  Nearly 
all  caves,  I  am  informed,  are  found  in  some  form  of  limestone.  This  one  is  classed  as  a 
dry  cave,  though  it  was  caused  by  the  action  of  water.  It  was  not  due,  however,  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  water,  as  most  people  are  led  to  believe,  but  shows  here  more  of 
the  chemical  reaction  of  hot  water  on  a  limestone  composition.  In  all  probability  the 
openings  or  crevices  of  the  cave  were  originally  started  as  a  result  of  the  earth's  move- 
ments and  were  later  enlarged  by  the  action  of  water.  In  places  within  the  cave  the 
walls  are  found  to  be  lined  with  a  crust  or  deposit  which  was  left  by  receding  hot  waters, 
this  crust  resembling  closely  the  deposit  found  on  the  inside  of  a  used  teakettle.  In  other 
places  the  cave  is  brilliantly  beautiful,  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  covered  with  dazzling 
crystals  of  various  colors  and  shapes,  which  scintillate  almost  incredibly  in  the  artificial 
light  carried  by  the  guides.  One  can  but  corroborate  the  following  statement  which  has 
been  made  regarding  the  beauties  of  the  cave  :  *'  The  various  formations  within  it  are  a  * 
most  wonderful  exhibit  of  diversified  beauty  and  inimitable  work  of  nature." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  cave  is  a  peculiar  draft  of  air  blowing  in  or  out 
at  the  entrance  at  different  times.  This  current  of  air  has  no  regularity  either  as  to 
direction  or  velocity.  There  are  times  when  it  will  blow  steadily  in  or  out  of  the  cave 
for  several  days  at  a  time.  At  other  times  it  has  been  known  to  change  almost  instantly, 
changing  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Still,  at  other  times  no  agitation  is  perceptible,  there 
being  no  wind  going  or  coming  in  either  direction.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
wind  is  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  surface,  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  very  good 
barometer  indicating  a  change  in  the  weather  from  four  or  five  hours  to  a  whole  day  in 
advance.  The  temperature  within  the  cave  is  practically  the  same  the  year  around, 
fluctuating  but   5° — from  42°    to  47'.      " 

The  predominating  formations  within  the  cave  are  the  calcite  crystals,  exposed  geodes, 
stalactites,  stalagmites,  aragonite,  quartz,  a  peculiar  box-work  formation,  and  the  usual 
mineral-bearing  rocks. 

Railroad  Facilities. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  located  about  12  miles  north  of  Hot  Springs,  which  is  our 
main  railroad  city.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroads  run  lines  into  Hot  Springs  and  together  have  built  a  neat  little  union  depot 
to  handle  passenger  traflac.  Most  of  the  people  traveling  by  rail,  who  visit  the  cave,  do 
so  from  Hot  Springs,  coming  by  hired  conveyance  from  that  city,  though  other  accessible 
railroad  towns  are  Buffalo  Gap,  12  miles  distant,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, and  Pringle  and  Custer,  9  and  22  miles  distant,  respectively,  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad.  Hot  Springs  is  but  an  overnight  ride  by  railroad  from 
Omaha,  Denver,  or  Billings. 

Our  post-office  address  is  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  the  mail  being  brought  to  the  park  by 
our   transportation    concessioner. 

Transportation. 

Mr.  Bert  Underbill,  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  has  had,  since  January  1,  1919,  exclusive 
right  of  transporting  for  hire  passengers  from  that  city  to  the  park,  and  up  to  date  his 
services  have  been  very  satisfactory.  For  many  years  the  transportation  problem  has 
caused  considerable  annoyance,  and  the  best  solution  yet  found  is  the  system  now  in  use. 
There  is  some  opposition  to  this  (as  there  would  be  to  any  other),  but  the  complaints 
have  all  come  from  an  interested  few  who,  for  mercenary  reasons,  would  like  to  hav* 
this  method  of  handling  the  visitors  abolished. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  franchise  issued  covering  transportation  to  the  park  from 
towns  other  than  Hot  Springs,  but  with  the  steady  growth  of  this  park's  popularity 
it  is  expected  that  some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  of  railroad  tourists  for  transportation  facilities  to  the  park 
from  other  towns,  parks,  and  resorts  in  this  vicinity.  Special  permits  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  a  passenger  are  now  granted  liverymen  from  towns  other  than  Hot  Springs 
who  transport  passengers  to  the  park  for  a  compensation.  This  system  is  satisfactory 
at  present,  but  with  the  increase  of  the  business  the  park  should  have  an  established 
repa-esentative  to  handle  this  sei-vice  to  the  public. 
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Visitors. 

The  economic  situation  during  the  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  park  travel  and 
the  financial  stringency  has  b<'en  very  pronounced  in  the  Middle  West.  As  a  result 
we  have  not  had  as  many  tourists  as  were  expected,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  had  had 
conditions  been  normal.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  even  in  ,  spite  of  the 
general  adverse  conditions  we  have  had  to  contend  with  this  season's  travel  establishes 
a  new  record  for  number  of  visitors  to  the  pai'k.  We  have  had  more  tourists  than  ever 
before  in   the  history   of  the  park. 

There  were  28,336  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season  just  closed  ;  27,236  people 
came  in  9,078  private  automobiles  and  1,100  people  were  carried  by  the  public  trans- 
rx)rtation  operator.     There  were  7,559  visitors  Avho  made  the  trip  through  the  cave. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  season's  travel  was  the  remarkable  increase  of  motoring 
tourists  and  the  disastrous  decrement  of  train  traA^el.  This  year's  record  shows  an 
increase  in  motoring  and  camping  tourists  of  over  34  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  train 
travel  of  over  40  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  tourist  is  inclined  tO'  travel  by  automobile 
when  possible,  which  would  be  one  cause  of  this  difference,  but  in  all  probability  the 
prevailing  passenger  rates  of  the  railroftds  are  largely  responsible  for  the  falling  off  of 
train  travel.  In  the  season  of  1920  the  licensed  park  operators  handl€Ki  over  30  per 
cent  of  our  visitors,  while  this  season  they  transported  hut  about  14  per  cent  of  them. 

This  season  we  have  had  visitors  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  also  from 
Canada,  England,  France,  and  Sweden.  However,  the  following  percentages  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  visitors  come  from  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  -with  a 
fair  representation  from  Iowa:  South  Dakota,  45.2  per  cent;  Nebraska,  21.3  per  cent; 
Iowa.  13.8  per  cent:  Norlh  Dakota.  2.8  per  cent:  Wyoming,  2.8  per  cent;  Minnesota, 
2.5  per  cent :  Illinois.  2.1  per  cent  ;  Wisconsin.  1.4  per  cent  ;  Kansas,  1.1  per  cent ; 
Montana,  1  per  cent.     Other  States  are  represented  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Each  year  more  of  our  visitors  are  driving  their  oa\  n  cars  and  carrying  camp  equip- 
ment. The  community  that  does  not  provide  some  sort  of  free  camp  ground  and  water- 
ing facilities  is  not  very  well  patronized  by  the  tourist.  Our  park  camp  sites  have  been 
used  to  capacity  during  practically  all  of  the  vacation  period. 

On  account  of  the  time  required  for  a  trip  in  the  cave  but  two  trips  are  made  each 
day — 9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  It  is  the  custom  to  discontinue  the  forenoon  trip  during  the 
period  from  October  1  to  April  30. 

Roads  and  Bridges. 

The  main  park  road,  about  6  miles  in  extent,  constitutes  ii  part  of  tlie  Donver-Deadwood 
Highway  which  is  known  as  the  Triangle  D  Road,  the  Black  Hills  portion  of  which 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  its  pnnorama  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  greater 
number  of  tourists  motor  through  this  country  each  yenr  simply  to  observe  the  mountain 
vistas  it  offers.  The  Oovornment,  State,  nnd  county  officials  are  improving  these  roads 
every  year,  and  they  now  afford  the  motorist  many  spectacular  and  picturesque  views 
from  their  graceful  curves,  switchbacks,  and  tunnels. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  p;irk  roads  do  not  compare  favorably  with  others  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  In  the  localities  surrounding  the  park  vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  construction  and  improvement  of  the  highways,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence they  outclass  by  far  our  park  roads. 

For  years  our  old  bridges  have  been  considered  unsafe  for  travel,  and  repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  funds  to  replace  them  with  new  and  attractive  structures.  We 
were  UPable  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation,  and  because  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  something  to  make  these  crossings  safe  all  of  our  available  funds  have  been 
expended  in  replacing  the  old  wooden  structures  with  galvanized-iron  culverts  and  big 
fills.  From  the  estheticnl  point  of  view  this  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  fills  will  do  very  well.  Every  dollar  available  was  put  into  this  work, 
ond  as  a  result  the  balance  of  our"  road  has  been  neglected  and  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
maintained  by  roads  ;uljacent  to  the  park,  and  this  year  we  must  apologize  for  their  con- 
dition.    Heretofore  the  park  roads  have  set  the  standard. 

Information  Service. 

For  the  past  few  y(\ars  we  have  tried  to  maintain  an  information  bureau  at  the.  park 
headquarters,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  motoring  tourists,  and  we  have  been  very 
successful.  Our  efforts  seem  to  have  been  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  visitors,  and  have 
caused  coPsid<'rable  favorable  comment.  We  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  the  tourist 
and  make  him  feel  at  home  in  his  national  park. 

The  (lovernment  information  pamphlet  of  this  and  other  national  parks  is  in  great 
demand  and  is  of  inestimalile  value  to  the  traveler.  They  should  be  available  in  larger 
quantities. 

Water  Supply. 

The  source  of  our  water  supplv  is  a  spring  located  about  a  half  mile  distant  from  and 
150  feet  higher  than  the  sui>erintendent's  residence.  A  pine  lin-'^  conducts  the  water 
from  the  sprinsrto  an  underground  cement  and  rock  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  450 
Itarrels.  and  which  is  located  near  headquarters  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the 
buildings. 

Water  is  conducted  to  the  buildings,  fountain,  and  various  hydrants  on  the  lawn, 
street,  and  at  the  barn  by  gravity.  The  spring  and  reservoir  are  insect  proof  and  the 
water  is  excellent.  The  system  has  worked  perfectly  without  expense  for  repairs  since 
its  installation  in  1915. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  tourists  every  season  and  the  greater  park  activities, 
more  water  is  being  used  each  year,  and  this  season  we  were  very  apprehensive  regarding 
the  supply.  Within  the  near  future  some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  demands. 

Birds. 

More  than  60  varieties  of  birds  were  found  in  the  park  during  the  summer  season, 
and  a  few  are  all-year  inhabitants.  Prairie  chickens,  grouse,  and  a  few  ducks  raise 
broods  here  but  migrate  south  for  the  winter.     Some  grouse  and  chickens  stay  all  winter. 
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and  while  protected  from  hunters  in  the  park  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
reservation  and  many  are  shot.  This  year  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  these 
birds  and  in  the  quail,  but  the  pheasants  do  not  appear  to  have  held  their  own. 

Game  Preserve. 

About  4,000  acres  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  park  is  maintained  as  a  game 
preserve  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  woven-wire  fence  88 
inches -high. 

The  warden  in  charge  estimates  the  number  of  animals  at  present  within  the  inclosure 
to  be  72  bison,  34  antelope,  150  elk,  and  a  few  native  blacktail  deer  that  were  acci- 
dentally caught  when  the  fence  was  erected.  The  animals  are  in  the  best  of  condition 
and  have  an  abundance  of  feed. 

Grazing. 

The  grazing  privileges  granted  to  neighboring  stockmen  at  a  nominal  fee  constitutes 
one  of  the  park's  chief  sources  of  revenue.  Permits  for  811  head  of  cattle  are  now  in 
force.     No  permits  are  issued  for  sheep  or  horses. 

Executive  Order  No.  3308,  dated  July  14,  1920,  temporarily  withdrew  certain  sections 
of  lands  adjoining  the  park  to  protect  the  water  supply  for  bison  range  and  grazing 
interests.  A  drift  fence  has  been  erected  around  thrse  lands  which,  together  with  •  the 
range  rider  employed  by  some  of  the  pormittees.  has  ."-simplified  our  grazing  problems  this 
season.  There  has  been  no  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
park. 

Franchises  and  Permits. 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  allowed  by  tlie  park  this  year  : 
Robert  McAdam,  J.  L.  McAdam,  Paul  E.  Martin,   Smith  brothers,  Olaf  Aaberg,  Albert 
Aaberg,  T.  B.  Quigley,  and  August  Sanson,  grazing  permits. 
Bert  Underbill,  transportation  franchise. 
A.  A.  Underbill,  souvenir  franchise. 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  of  the  park  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Tune  30,  1921,  were 
$2,839.20.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  due  on  deferred  grazing  privileges  .$1,002. 

Recommendations. 

Because  of  the  yearly  increase  in  number  of  visitors,  which  will  necessarily  mean  the 
employment  of  more  rangers,  I  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  suitable  for  ransers'  quarters.  The  park's  activities  are  increasing 
every  year,  and  as  it  develops  we  will  need  more  help.  At  present  there  are  no  quarters 
provided  for  employees,  and  all  of  the  help,  laborers,  and  temporary  and  permanent 
rangers,  must  of  necessity  live  at  the  superintendent's  residence.  For  obvious  reasons 
this  is  unsatisfactory  and  not  conducive  to  efficient  operation. 

A  special  road  appropriation  should  be  made  for  this  park  so  that  we  could  build  some 
permanent,  hard-surfaced  road  with  easy  grades.  Our  park  roads  should  at  least  be  as 
good  as  the  State  and  county  roads  surrounding  us.  At  present,  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
they  are  much  worse. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Thom-as  Ferris,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
General.  Statement. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Congress  Julv  1.  1902  (32  Stat.,  641),  and 
April  21,  1904  (33  Stat,,  220),  and  comprises  a  total  of  848.31  acres,  lying  just  south  of 
the  town  of  Sulphur.  Okla.  It  was  formerly  called  "  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,"  but 
was  changed  by  joint  resolution  approved  June  29.  1906,  to  "  Piatt  National  Park." 

Piatt  National  Park  is  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  medicinal  and  fresh-water  springs, 
its  fine  climate,  its  almost  tropical  vegetation,  its  birds,  its  wonderful  flowers,  its  trees, 
lovely  drives,  and  its  scenic  beauty.  Piatt  Park  extends  in  a  long,  irregular  form,  approxi- 
mately 3  miles  in  length  and  with  a  circuit  of  about  9  miles.  There  are  M'ithin  the  park 
a  great  number  of  mineral  springs  and  several  'nonmineral  springs. 

The  principal  group  of  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Medicine,  and  Sodium-Chloride 
Springs,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  park  ;  the  Beach,  Pavilion,  and  Hillside 
Springs,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  park  ;  and  the  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs,  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part;  the  latter  are  at  an  elevation  of  1,080  feet  above  sea  level  and 
are  nonmineral  in  character,  having  a  flow  of  approximately  5,000,000  gallons  dally  into 
Travertine  Creek,  of  which  they  are  the  source.  The  Medicine  and  Sodium-Chloride 
Springs  are  of  comparatively  recent  discovery.  They  have  both  been  confined  and  piped 
into  Bromide  Pavilion  with  the  bromide  water  for  use  of  the  visitors. 

Visitors. 

Piatt  National  Park  adjoins  the  south  side  of  Sulphur,  a  town  of  hotels  and  rooming 
houses.  The  Santa  Fe  and  Frisco  Railroads  run  into  Sulphur,  bringing  people  to  the 
park.  There  are  also  many  highways  leading  into  Sulphur  and  the  park  which  have  been 
traveled  as  never  bf^fore  by  cars  of  all  kinds  and  makes. 

There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  over  last  year,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations next  year  will  see  a  far  greater  number  than  ever,  and  the  park  will  be  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  care  for  those  who  come.  ' 

There  were  registered  by  the  keeper  at  Bromide  Pavilion  from  October  1,  1920,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921,  216,022  people.  This  total  is  made  up  from  day  to  day  of  visitors 
coming  to  the  pavilion  for  the  medicinal  waters  of  the  springs.  We  voted  the  people 
repeatedly,  the  results  showing  90  per  cent  of  the  people  to  be  visitors  and  a  hare  10  per 
cent  home  peoole.     The  largest  number  of  tourists  registered  on  any  one  day  was  4,475, 
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on  August  21,  1921.     The  following 
and  by  months  for  the  last  year  : 

By  years: 

1919 107, 976 

1920 173,310 

1921 216,022 

By  months: 

October 8,370 

November 5, 653 

December 6, 185 

January 6, 582 


tables  show  visitors  by  years  for  the  last  three  years 


By  months— Continued. 

February 6, 484 

March 7,918 

April 8,722 

May 13,411 

June 18,271 

July 40,407 

August 65, 487 

September 28,529 


Campers. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1921,  there  were  10,526  campers  registered  at 
the  park  office,  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  ever  camped  here  in  any  other  year. 
This  is  a  remarkable  increase,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  far  greater  number  being  here 
next  year. 

Campers  registered  last  three  years. 

1919 , 689 

1920 2,  981 

1921 10,  526 

Automobiles. 

The  above  campers  used  2,980  cars  and  189  teams  to  come  to  Piatt  National  Park. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  very  small  number  of  the  actual  visitors,  as  many  more  put  up  at 
rooming  houses,  hotels,  and  private  boarding  houses  during  the  year  on  whom  we  have 
no  vay  of  keeping  tab.  It  is  estimated  that  21,848  cars  were  here  this  past  year.  The 
streets  of  the  city  looked  more  like  a  large  city  than  a  town  of  4,000  or  5,000  people. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Springs. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  spring  waters  are  great,  and  knowledge  of  their  cura- 
tive powers  is  being  published  broadcast  by  people  who  have  been  here  and  have  been 
benefited    thereby. 

The  amount  of  water  used  would  have  been  much  greater  had  we  had  more  bromide 
water.  The  Bromide  Spring  was  held  to  capacity,  and  we  had  to  limit  the  amount  taken 
away  and  a  part  of  the  time  allow  only  the  sick  people  to  have  any.  There  was  no  record 
kept  of  the  amount  of  sulphur  water  used,  but  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
gallons  used,  both  of  the  black  sulphur  and  of  the  white  sulphur  waters.  During  the  year 
ending  August  31  the  following  amounts  of  water  used  from  the  Bromide  Pavilion  will 
give  some  idea  of  how  great  a  demand  there  is  for  these  waters  and  show  the  increasing 
demand  : 

Gallons. 

1919 53,  981 

1920 61,  776 

1921 80,  935 

There  must  be  some  curative  power  in  this  water  or  there  would  not  be  so  much  of  it 
used  or  so  many  people  coming  to  drink  it. 

Weather  Conditions. 

The  office  here  has  charge  of  the  local  weather  bureau,  and  reports  to  the  Oklahoma 
bureau  at  Oklahoma  City.  Below  is  given  a  summary  covering  the  weather  conditions 
as  they  existed  here  last  year  from  August,  1920,  to  July  31,  1921.  The  table  shows 
that  we  had  during  the  year  a  total  rainfall  of  43.44  inches,  and  that  same  was  well 
distributed   throughout   the  year. 

Monthly  summary. 


Month. 

Mftan 
tempera- 
ture. 

Mean 
maxi- 
mum. 

Mean 
mini- 
mum. 

Rainfall 

in 
inches. 

1919. 
August    

77.83 

76.46 

64.3 

48.71 

42.72 

46.4 

47.30 

56.7 

60 

62.89 

77.08 

81.30 

89.48 

88.56 

75.8 

59.3 

55.22 

57.5 

60.80 

70.9 

71.9 

82.14 

86.7 

91.61 

66.19 

64.36 

52.9 

38.13 

30.22 

35.3 

33.78 

42.5 

48.1 

43.64 

67.46 

71 

2.05 

September    .   . 

5.38 

October 

5.64 

November 

1.18 

December 

1.48 

1920. 
January ; . . . 

1.66 

February 

2.17 

March... ... 

4.91 

April    . . . 

4  27 

Mav 

2.80 

June 

8 

July 

3.90 
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Buildings. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  erected  two  fine  cement-block  comfort  stations  in  one 
of  our  camp  grounds.  These  have  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  having  a  clean,  sanitary 
camp  ground  for  the  tourists.  Water  was  also  brought  into  the  grounds  and  then  electric 
lights  were  added,  and  we  have  No.  1  camp  grounds. 

A  small  cottage  was  constructed  by  taking  parts  from  two  other  cottages  and  put- 
ting them  together  for  the  use  of  the  ranger.  This  gives  us  an  additional  cottage, 
which  is  just  fine  for  the  ranger  and  his  family.  A  well  was  also  dug  and  plenty 
of  water  secured  for  all  purposes. 

Causeway. 

A  new  causeway  was  built  over  Rock  Creek,  which  gives  us  another  driveway  and 
connects  Bromide  Springs  with  the  Bromide  Lane  road.  This  took  a  great  quantity  of 
rock  and  much  labor,  but  is  finally  finished  and  in  good  shape. 

Roads. 

During  the  year  past  there  has  been  very  little  new  work  done  on  our  roads.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  repairing,  dragging,  filling  in,  and  grading  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  I  am  asking  for  money  to  widen  and  resurface  some  11  miles  of  roads  this 
next  year.  This  work  should  be  done  and  done  immediately.  The  roads  were  good,  but 
the  heavy  traffic  has  worn  them  until  they  will  all  have  to  be  resurfaced.  They  are 
also  too  narrow. 

Springs. 

Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  keep  up  their  fine  reputa- 
tion. These  same  springs  furnish  Travertine  Creek  with  its  water  and  make  it  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  once  seen  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  Beach  or  Black  Sulphur  Springs  are  among  the  finest  we  have,  and  have  been 
sorely  neglected.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  flow  on  continually  regardless  of  neglect. 
They  should  by  all  means  be  cared  for  properly. 

Crops   and  Weeds. 

This  year  our  cultivated  crops  have  been  excellent.  There  will  be  plenty  of  grain 
for  the  stock  and  animals  and  also  an  abundance  of  hay  and  fodder.  While  corn  and 
hay  grew  in  abundance  weeds  grew  also,  and  an  extra  amount  of  energy  and  time  has 
been  required  to  keep  them  cut  and  to  get  rid  of  them 

Animals,  Birds,  and  Wild  Flowers. 

The  park  has  a  small  herd  of  deer,  which  has  increased  from  three  fawns  pre- 
sented to  the  park  by  Oklahoma  City  in  1919.  Th(\v  are  things  of  beauty,  therefore  joys 
forever,  and  a  constant  delight  to  the  children  (grown  and  small).  We  also  have  two 
fine  buffalo  and  an  elk.  These  also  are  sources  of  much  pleasure  and  speculation.  We 
are  hoping  to  increase  our  number  of  animals,  as  the  public  is  very  much  t^ken  with 
them. 

There  is  ample  food  raised  to  care  for  these  animals  and  also  for  others.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  squirrels,  that  afford  much  amusement  to  all,  eating  nuts  and  other 
choice  bits  from  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  birds  are  immerous  at  all  times,  and  seem  to  know  that  it  is  their  privilege  to 
furnish  music  to  all  at  all  times.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  all  of  them, 
but  you  will  know  some  when  I  say  that  the  mocking  bird,  red  bird,  wren,  robin,  jay, 
bluebird,  doves,  and  many  more  make  the  park  their  home. 

Wild  flo"ners — and  again  wild  flowers  and  more  of  them.  Who  will  number  them  or 
describe  them — their  name  is  legion  and  their  colors  are  taken  from  the  rainbow  itself; 
flowers  in  the  spring  time,  in  summer  time,  and  again  in  the  fall,  and  such  loads  of 
them.     They  are  simply  not  to  be  described  by  me. 

Trails. 

The  trails  leading  over  the  hills  and  mountains  are  in  need  of  repair;  much  work 
could  be  done  to  improve  them  and  make  them  a  greater  source  of  enjoyment  to  all. 

*  Fences. 

During  the  year  past  a  good  deal  of  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  lines  of  fences 
on  the  park  ;  many  posts  have  been  set,  wires  tightened,  and  the  fences  put  in  good 
repair. 

Recommendations. 

If  Piatt  National  Park  is  to  be  kept  on  the  map  and  made  to  look  respectable,  there 
must  be  some  money  spent  here.  Money  is  needed  in  making  repairs  and  for  painting. 
The  buildings  are  suffering  for  needed  repairs,  not  fixtures  and  comforts — but  goodness 
knows  they  also  are  needed — but  for  shingles,  floors,  steps,  siding,  and  many  other 
items.  I  have  recommended  in  my  estimate  for  1923  that  a  car  be  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendent.  There  is  no  way  for  him  to  visit  the  various  places  on  the 
park  except  by  walking.  A  sum  is  also  needed  to  care  for  the  trees  and  grounds.  Our 
men  can  not  do  this'  and  the  other  work,  and  this  isi  a  vital  thing,  for  there  are 
many  young  trees  that  need  caring  for  and  the  grounds  in  general  require  a  man's 
time. 

The  roads  here  should  be  widened  and  resurfaced.  This  is  a  necessity  and  ought  not 
to  be  left  longer.  Our  grader  is  worn  out.  and  even  if  it  were  good,  it  is  too  light  for 
road  work,  and  we  need  a  grader  to  work  with.  Our  roads  would  be  in  a  deplorable 
condition  had  not  the  city  of  Sulphur  loaned  us  their  grader  to  work  with,  and  we  can 
not  expect  to  be  borrowers  always. 

Our  causeways  are  very  much  worn  and  need  to  be  worked  over  and  repaired. 
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The  first  on  the  list  of  physical  improvements  is  a  suitable  pavilion  over  Black  Sulphur 
Springs  to  make  these  springs  sanitary  in  every  way  and  to  provide  a  place  where 
the  public  will  be  comfortable.  Such  wonderful  springs  as  these  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  uncared  for. 

The  next  is  a  cement  walk  and  retaining  wall ;  these  are  needed  at  the  Bromide 
Pavilion.  The  large  steel  bridge  spanning  Rock  Creek  there  ends  against  the  mountain. 
A  retaining  wall  and  walk  are  needed  from  the  bridge  to  tho  pavilion.  The  wall  is  for 
keeping  the  walk  in  place  and  to  keep  the  side  of  the  mountain  from  sliding  into  the  creek. 

.     MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  Superintendent,  Mancos,   Colo. 
General  Statement. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  June  29.  1906  (34  Stat.,  616).  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was 
created,  embracing  an  ax'oa  of  66.2  square  miles,  or  42,370  acres,  but  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  30,  1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were  so  changed  as  to  include 
an  aggregate  area  of  76.51  square  miles,  or  40,966.4  acres.  This  park  is  situated  in 
Montezuma  County,  the  extreme  southwestern  county  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mesa  Verde  is  a  large,  irregular  mesa  or  tableland,  rising  1 ,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
valleys  surrounding  it.  Viewed  from  tlie  adjacent  valleys  its  very  steep  talus  slope, 
surmounted  at  the  top  by  ragged,  vertical  escarpments  of  reddish  brown  sandstone  of 
considerable  height,  makes  its  ascent,  seemingly,  impossible.  At  the  most  northerly 
point  this  greatly  elevated  table-land  juts  out  in  a  narrow,  sharply-defined  butte  over- 
looking the  valleys  on  either  side — Mancos  Valley  to  the  east,  inclosed  by  abrupt  mesas 
and  the  snow-clad  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  the  Montezuma  Valley,  equally  beautiful,  to 
the  west.     This  landmark,  visible  for  miles  in  either  direction,  is  known  as  Point  Lookout. 

Seen  from  afar  the  mesa  looks  like  a  level,  verdure-covered  plain,  hence  the  Spanish 
name  of  Mesa  Verde  (green  table).  Its  surface  is  broken  by  many  canyons,  commencing 
in  gently  sloping,  grassy  valleys  at  the  northern  and  western  edge,  growing  rapidly  deeper 
and  more  rugged  as  they  descend,  until  they  debouch  into  the  Mancos  Canyon  below  the 
southeastern  boundary  of  the  park.  In  deep"  recesses  and  great  caves  in  the  upper  vertical 
escarpment  of  the  walls  of  these  canyons  are  found  the  finest  preserved  examples  of  the 
work  of  prehistoric  man  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Ad.ministration. 

A  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  headquarters  in  the 
park  and  an  office  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  has  custody  of  the  park. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  limited  number  of  rangers,  whose  duties  are  to  guide  tourists  through 
the  ruins,  patrol  the  park  and  protect  the  game.  Only  a  few  minor  infringements  of  the 
rules  havq  been  reported  during  the  past  year,  and  these  were  the  careless  and  thought- 
less writing  of  names  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Travel. 

The  heavy  rains  and  bad  road  conditions  everywhere  in  Colorado  and  the  region 
surrounding  and  tributary  to  the  park,  culminating  in  the  Pueblo  flood,  the  total  dis'rup- 
tion  of  train  service,  combined  with  local  washouts  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern,  held  up 
all  travel  and  visitors  were  few  until  the  middle  of  June.  Travel  gained  rapidly  when 
the  roads  were  repaired  and  regular  train  schedules  again  established,  showing  100  per 
cent  increase  for  the  first  six  days  of  August  ov4}r  travel  of  last  season,  the  banner  year 
to  date.  The  heaviest  rains  and  cloudbursts  visiting  this  section  since  1911  began  about 
the  15th  of  August  and  lasted  nearly  to  September  1,  very  seriously  decreasing  our 
attendance  here.  The  park  roads  have  been  kept  opcMi  at  all  times,  and  this  .reason  will 
exceed  all  former  ones  in  the  number  of  visitors,  notwithstanding  weather  conditions. 
Better  roads  into  this  section  are  badly  needed,  although  much  work  has  been  done  on 
them  this  year.  The  park  is  now  on  a  loop  road  of  the  I'ark  to  Park  Highway,  begin- 
ning at  Durango,  and  eventually,  a  new  road  to  the  south  must  be  constructed  so  that 
visitors  may  continue  their  trip  without  the  necessity  of  back-tracking  60  miles. 

Tourists  visiting  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  season  of  1921. 

Passengers. 

Transportation  companies'  cars 200 

Private  cars 2, 042 

Private  cars  (second  trips) 730 

Wagon , 8 

Horseback : 20 

On  foot 3 

Total 3,003 
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Private  cars  ond  passengers,  by  States,  season  of  1921. 


State. 

Number 
of  cars. 

Number 
of  tour- 
ists. 

State. 

Number 
of  cars. 

Nvunber 
of  tour- 
ists. 

Arizona 

8 
3 

32 
429 
2 
1 
2 
1 

u 

3 

4 

^1 

2 

1 

2 

14 

31 

15 

102 

1,286 

8 

2 

8 

2 

44 

9 

13 

100 

2 

6 

2 

11 

51 

1 

6 
1 

21 
4 
4 

14 
3 
1 

22 

16 
4 
2 
2 
1 

22 

Arkansas 

Nevada 

2 

California 

82 

Colorado 

New  York 

13 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

12 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

52 

Florida 

Oregon 

10 

Idaho ^. 

Tennessee 

4 

Illinois 

Texas 

64 

Indiana 

Utah.. 

61 

Iowa 

AVashmgton 

11 

Kansas 

5 

Louisiana 

Wyoming 

9 

Massachusetts 

3 

Michigan 

Total 

Minnesota 

651 

2,042 

Missouri 

The  new  camp  ground  constructed  this  year  on  the  rim  of  Spruce  Canyon  about  500 
feet  from  the  main  park  headquarters  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  has  been  taxed  to  capacity  at 
times,  and  the  number  of  visitors  using  the  camp  ground  is  greatly  in  excess  of  former 
years,  largely  due  to  the  desirable  location  and  the  installation  of  necessary  con- 
veniences. 

Franchises  and  Permits. 

One  hotel-camp  franchise  has  been  granted,  and  under  it  ample  accommodations  for 
all  tourists  have  been  furnished. 

Two  permits  for  transporting  passengers  into  and  through  the  park  have  been 
granted.  The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  with  office  at  Mancos,  takes  care  of  all 
visitors  from  this  section  and  those  coming  in  by  rail.  The  company's  automobiles  meet 
all  trains.  The  Merrick  Tours  Co.,  of  Denver,  has  a  permit  to  take  tourists  from  Denver 
into  and  through  the  park. 

One  permit  has  been  issued  fox  grazing  cattle  on  the  park  lands  remote  from  Spruce 
Tree  Camp  and  the  ruins. 

A  lease  to  mine  coal  from  the  coal  beds  at  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  park  has 
been  granted.     The  coal  mined  will  be  marketed  at  Cortez. 

Administrative  Headquarters. 

Headquarters  on  the  park  for  administrative  purposes  have  this  season  been  estab- 
lished at  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  on  the  west  rim  of  Spruce  Canyon,  overlooking  Spruce 
Tree  House,  one  of  the  important  ruins  of  the  park.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  a 
suitable  administrative  center  at  this  most  convenient  point,  and  one  member  of  the 
group,  the  superintendent's  home,  is  being  built  at  present.  The  type  of  construction 
follows  very  closely  that  of  the  older  bouses  of  the  present  Hopi  pueblo  Indians,  the 
presumable  descendants  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  who,  before  historic  times,  inhabited  this 
region.  The  materials  to  be  used  are  largely  available  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp.  No  other  type  of  architecture  is  so  well  suited  to  this  interesting  environ- 
ment, and  this  park  must  preserve  and  enhance  its  uniqueness  by  preserving  the  atmo- 
sphere which  it  naturally  creates.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  future,  new  construction,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  will  follow,  exteriorly  at  least,  the  present  plan  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  service  for  this  particular  park. 

Community  House  and  Museum. 

The  log  cabin  has  been  attractively  furnished  with  heavy  rustic  cedar  furniture,  and 
now  serves  as  a  very  comfortable  rest  room  and  museum  for  visitors,  where  they  can  view 
the  collections  of  the  clifE-dweller  culture,  found  in  the  near-by  ruins,  write  their  letters 
and  cards,  or  sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  chat.  A  broad  veranda,  overlooking 
Spruce  Tree  House  ruin  in  the  canyon  below,  has  been  changed  and  improved,  making 
it  much  more  attractive.  Transplanted  desert  vegetation  has  dispelled  the  barren  ap- 
pearance of  this  building. 

Camp  Fi-re  Circle. 

In  the  center  of  the  camp  a  heavy  rustic  cedar  rail  fence,  supported  by  heavy  cedar 
crotches,  has  been  constructed  about  an  area  75  feet  in  diameter.  Within  the  center  a 
fire  bowl,  similar  to  the  one  found  by  Dr.  Fewkes,  in  the  excavation  of  New  Fire  House, 
has  been  built  for  the  camp  fire  at  night,  and  later  we  expect  to  have  regular  camp-fire 
talks  regarding  the  ruins,  their  inhabitants,  and  their  culture.  Native  vegetation  has 
been  transplanted  in  pleasing  groups  under  the  rails  and  at  the  entrances  and  rustic 
seats  arranged  for  the  convenience  of   the  visitors. 

New  Camp  Grounds. 

The  old  camp  ground,  situated  a  mile  from  the  nearest  source  of  water,  and  without 
toilets  or  conveniences  of  any  kind  whatever,  has  been  permanently  abandoned.  The 
location  with  regard  to  administration  was  particularly  bad.  To  take  care  of  visitors 
carrying  their  own  equipment  a  new  camp  ground  has  been  established  on  the  rim  of 
Spruce  Canyon,   500  feet  from  the  main  headquarters,  water  lines  and  toilets  installed. 
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and  spaces  swamped  out  for  16  individual  parties  on  either  side  of  the  one-way  loop 
road  connecting  it  to  the  main  camp.  This  site  overlooks  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
canyons  in  the  park,  and  its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  largely  increased  numbers 
using  it.  The  space  confined  within  the  loop  road  will  easily  accommodate,  when  fully 
developed,  100  cars. 

Water  and  Light. 

A  very  small  spring  under  the  cliff  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  augmented 
bv  an  artificial  reservoir  of  surface  water,  collected  after  rains  on  the  rimrock  directly 
above,  which  seeps  through  75  feet  of  sandstone  in  reaching  the  spring  stratum,  is  our 
sole  available  source  of  water  at  this  point.  A  cistern  in  the  head  of  the  canyon  con- 
serves the  run-off  of  the  spring,  and  this  is  pumped  to  a  small  tank  above  the  camp. 
The  present  system  would  supply  about  4,000  visitors  if  used  with  great  care. 

Maj.  Welch,  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
who  was  sent  here  by  Director  Mather  to  go  over  the  water  problem,  has  suggested  a 
means  of  more  than  doubling  our  present  water  supply  without  very  great  expense,  and 
this  must  be  done  in  the  immediate  future,  as  we  can  only  entertain  as  many  visitors 
as  we  can  supply  with  water. 

The  light  plant,  a  small  Delco  system,  capable  of  carrying  about  700  watts  at  Its 
limit,  is  now  three  years  old  and  badly  used  up,  particularly  the  storage  batteries.  A 
larger  plant  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future. 

Flowp:rs. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  naturally  suggests  ruins,  and  generally,  ruins  are  associated 
with  barrenness  and  lack  of  vegetation.  This  year,  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall,  wild 
flowers  have  blanketed  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mesa,  and  in  the  last  month  we  have 
identified  and  pressed  over  a  hundred  varieties,  which  we  will  display  in  the  museum. 
Tt  will  probably  take  several  seasons  to  gather  and  identify  all  the  varieties.  The  seeds 
of  the  most  desirable  kinds  are  being  gathered  at  the  proper  time  for  spring  planting 
about  the  camp  headquarters. 

Wild  Animals. 

The  first  elk  ever  seen  in  the  park  made  his  appearance  near  the  head  of  Navajo 
Canyon  August  15  and  traveled  for  2  miles  in  front  of  a  Ford  car  down  the  main  road 
before  another  car,  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction,  scared  him  into  the  timber.  Deer 
in  small  herds  still  inhabit  the  park  and  are  seen  now  and  then,  but  the  nearness  of 
the  TJte  Indian  Reservation,  which  adjoins  the  park  on  two  sides,  and  the  evidences  of 
mountain  lions,  probably  prevent  their  increase.  Trails  for  patrolling  the  park  boun- 
daries to  protect  the  game  in  the  park  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  range  is  ideal,  but 
without  trails  :  because  of  the  diflBcult  terrain,  proper  safeguarding  measures  can  not  be 
undertaken.  Coyotes  are  very  plentiful  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  eradicate  them. 
Slnall  game  in  great  numhers  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  park. 

Trails. 

Trails  from  the  main  roads  down  over  the  cliffs  to  the  important  ruins  have  been  kept 
in  very  good  repair  by  park  employees,  and  certain  improvements  made  at  difficult  points. 
Signs  have  been  posted  on  the  Spring  House-Natural  Bridge  trail  from  Spruce  Tree  Camp. 
A  short  trail  has  been  constructed  from  headquarters  to  the  new  camp  ground.  Trails 
following  the  park  boundaries  must  be  constructed  before  regular  patrols  can  be  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  park,  its  antiquities  and  wild  life. 

Roads. 

The  park  roads  have  been  considerably  improved  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
washing  caused  by  excessive  rains.  The  acquisition  of  a'  truck  on  loan  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  of  Colorado,  a  3-ton  caterpillar  tractor  and  engine  grader  by  purchase 
and  material  loaned  us  by  Montezuma  Counry,  have  saved  the  day  for  us  this,  season. 
Grades  have  been  reduced  and  the  roadbed  widened  on  the  old  entrance  road.  The  switch- 
backs have  been  corrected  and  improved  on  the  new  entrance  road.  Constant  dragging 
and  repair  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  our  park  roads  in  such  shape  that  tourists 
regularly  refer  to  them  as  the  best  that  they  have  encountered.  Curves  have  been 
s^aightened,  narrow  places  widened,  and  a  few  culverts  installed.  Lack  of  funds  alone 
prevented  a  wholesale  installation  of  needed  culverts  for  drainage  purposes.  The  few 
culverts  already  constructed  are  entirely  inadequate  for  proper  drainage,  and  more 
must  be  placed  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

A  new  short-cut  road  was  constructed  from  just  above  Spruce  Tr^e  Camp,  skirting 
the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  to  the  main  road  to  the  various  ruins,  as  the  park 
could  not  be  properly  administered  without  it.  The  old  road  was  closed  off  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  one.  Chief  Civil  Etigineer  Goodwin,  assisted  by  Col.  Crosby,  blazed  the 
two  now  road  locations,  which  I  had  proposed  to  the  service,  between  Square  Tower 
and  Sun  Point  roads  and  Sun  Point  and  Sun  Temple  Roads.  Funds  for  the  construction 
of  these  proposed  roads  have  be^n  included  in  the  1923  estimate,  and  when  these  projects 
are  completed  an  additional  saving  of  4  miles  of  travel  will  be  effected  in  visiting  the 
principal   ruins. 

Hotel  Accommodations. 

On  the  west  rim  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  overlooking  the  ruin  from  which  the  canyon 
takes  its  name,  is  located  the  only  hostelry  in  the  park.  Spruce  Tree  Camp.  The  camp 
consists  of  a  permanent  building  containing  the  dining  and  service  rooms,  rows  of  floored 
tents  on  terraces  looking  into  the  canyon,  nicely  furnished  for  bedrooms,  two  rustic 
cottages  also  furnished  for  bedrooms,  and  a  bathhouse.  An  electric-light  plant  In  the 
rear  furnishes  light  for  the  entire  camp. 

Ruins. 

Only  comparatively  few  of  the  many  ruins  in  the  park  have  been  restored  and  made 
ea.sily  accessible  to  all.  Of  these  Spruce  Tree  House,  situated  in  a  deep  cave  in  the  walla 
of  Spruce  Canyon  and  directly  across  from  tiie  camp,  is  a  general  favorite  with  all  visi- 
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tors.  This  ruin  contained  114  rooms,  8  of  these  being  kivas,  or  ceremonial  rooms.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  between  350  and  400  people  inhabited  this  ruin.  Its  close  proximity 
to  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  the  easy  trail  leading  to  it  make  this  one  of  the  ruins  that 
everyone  explores.  The  trail  winds  down  into  the  canyon  near  its  head,  passing  under 
the  overhanging  cliffs  beneath  which  sparkle  the  pure,  cold  water  of  Spruce  Spring. 

Cliff  Palace,  situated  in  Cliff'  Canyon,  2h  miles  from  camp,  is  the  largest  ruin  in  the 
park.  Balcony  House,  one-half  mile  beyond  Cliff  Palace,  in  Soda  Canyon,  is  another  of 
the  best-known  ruins.  Here,  too,  one  finds  a  spring  of  cold  water  in  a  deep  recess  of  the 
cliff.  Sun  Temple,  a  ceremonial  building  on  top  of  the  mesa,  2i  miles  from  camp,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ruins  yet  uncovered.  In  the  walls  of  Fewkes  Canyon,  under  Sun 
Temple,  are  Oaktree  House,  Willow  House,  and  New  Fire  House.  The  last-named  ruin 
was  restored  by  Dr.  Fewkes  last  season,  and  instead  of  its  being  a  dwelling  place,  as 
formerly  supposed,  it  was  found  to  be  the  fire  house,  where  the  eternal  fires  were  kept 
burning  and  from  whence  fires  in  the  homes  could  be  renewed.  This  ruin  had  heretofore 
been  of  interest  mainly  on  account  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls.  Now  it  has  taken  on 
a  new  and  more  important  significance  and  has  become  one  of  the  main  points  of  interest — 
the  place  where  the  sacred  fire  was  ever  burning. 

At  the  head  of  Fewkes  Canyon  there  is  a  fine  spring  which  yields  an  abundance  of 
clear,  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  tourist.  The  water  sign  used  by  these  people  of  the  long 
ago  was  found  cut  in  the  rock  of  the  cliff,  a  sign  by  which  anyone  passing  along  the  old 
trail  would  know  that  water  was  below. 

Square  Tower  House,  3  miles  from  camp,  in  Navajo  Canyon,  was  restored  during  the 
summer  of  1919,  and  the  trail  leading  to  it  made  safe  for  anyone.  Far  View  House  is  a 
mesa  pueblo  near  Mummy  Lake,  6  miles  from  camp.  These  are  the  best-known  ruins  and 
the  ones  visited  by  all,  but  to  those  who  care  to  make  more  than  a  one  or  two  days'  stay 
in  the  park  there  are  many  more  equally  interesting,  and  each  one  different  from  all 
others.  Spring  House,  5  miles  from  camp,  is  reached  by  trail,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  architectural  ability  of  this  forgotten  race.  Near  Spring  House  is  the  only  natural 
bridge  in  the  park. 

During  the  present  season  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, Smithsonian  Institution,  excavated  and  restored  Cedar  Tree  Tower  and  the  kiva 
connected  with  it.  From  the  tower  an  underground  passage  leads  to  the  kiva.  showing 
that  the  rites  and  feremonies  of  these  people  were  so  religiously  observed  that  even  a 
watch  tower  had  its  ceremonial  room.  He  also  did  some  work  on  Painted  Kiva  House, 
situated  on  the  lower  bench  of  the  west  side  of  upper  Soda  Canjon.  and  a  trail  was  made 
to  this  point.'  Sun  Temple  was  further  repaired  and  more  fully  protected  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  elements.  Dr.  Fewkes  also  discovered,  and  partially  excavated,  another 
tower,  with  a  kiva  belonging  to  it,  just  north  of  Far  View  House,  one  more  unit  of  the 
Mummy  Lake  group  and  an  added  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 

In  the  Rock  Spring  section  are  many  fine  ruins,  one  of  which  nearly  rivals  Cliff  Palace 
in  size  and  interest.  This  section,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  opened  to  tourists  by  a  trail 
from  Spruce  Tree  Camp, 

There  are  hundreds  of  ruins  of  all  types  in  the  park  that  have  never  been  opened. 
Most  of  the  ones  under  the  cliffs  have  been  visited,  but  there  are  many  mounds  covering 
ruins  on  the  mesas  that  are  yet  untouched.  The  big  group  at  Mummy  Lake,  of  which 
Far  View  House  is  one,  is  evidently  a  collection  of  these  big  pueblos  built  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  and  at  one  time  must  have  sheltered  a  large  population.  When  these 
ar<'  all  uncovered  and  restored  they  will  be  of  wonderful  interest,  a  city  in  itself. 

Scenery. 

Many  tourists  coming  to  this  park  anticipate  a  long,  hard  journey  through  a  barren 
and  uninteresting  country,  with  the  ruined  cliff  dwellings  the  only  things  of  interest. 
This  false  impression  deters  many  from  making  the  trip,  but  as  more  people  are  coming 
in  each  year  this  wrong  idea  is  being  corrected,  for  after  making  the  trip  to  Mesa  Verde 
all  visitors  carry  away  memories  of  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  journey.  The  drive  from 
Mancos  to  Spruce  Tree  Camp  is  one  of  the  finest  in  a  State  noted  for  its  scenic  drives. 
The  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  panoramic  view  obtained  from  the  heights  beggars 
description.  One's  range  of  vision  with  the/naked  eye,  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to 
the  opposite  one,  approximates  250  miles. 

The  road  into  the  park  leaves  the  Mancos-Cortez  highway  about  6  miles  from  Mancos. 
There  are  two  roads  ascending  the  mesa,  the  old  road  under  Point  Lookotit  on  the  Monte- 
zuma Valley  side  of  the  mesa,  and  the  new  road  on  the  east  or  Mancos  Valley  side.  These 
roads  meet  at  Station  64  on  the  top  of  the  mesa.  The  old  road  has  heas'ier  grades,  but 
commands  a  w^onderful  view  of  the  country  to  the  west.  As  the  road  winds  around  under 
the  face  of  the  cliff  one  looks  across  the  broad  Montezuma  Valley  to  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  Utah,  the  Sierra  La  Salle,  still  more  distant,  and  old  Ute  Peak  (the  sleeping  Ute)  in 
the  middle  distance.  Looking  backward  one  sees  Lone  Cone,  not  unlike  an  Egyptian 
pyramid  on  a  mighty  scale,  and  the  snow-capped  ranges  about  Rico,  Ouray,  and  Silvertou. 
From  this  vantage  "point  one's  gaze  travels  across  space  into  four  States,  and  the  Four 
Corners  can  be  seen,  the  only  place  where  four  States  meet  in  one  common  point  of 
boundary. 

The  new  road  takes  one  through  forests  of  pinyon  and  juniper  with  open  glades  covered 
with  the  silvery  sagebrush.  Winding  about  tree-covered  knolls,  it  ascends  the  mesa  by 
a  zigzag  way,  sometimes  through  tree-covered  spaces  and  again  out  into  the  open  hill- 
side. From  this  road  one  sees  the  grand  old  La  Plata  Mountains  with  Hesperus,  snow- 
tipped  and  rugged,  lifting  its  scarred  head  to  a  height  of  over  13,000  feet.  Nestled  at 
the  foot  of  the  range  is  the  town  of  Mancos,  looking  from  this  distance  like  a  group  of 
tiny  dots  upon  a  broad  expanse  of  green.  After  climbing  the  mesa  and  passing  over  The 
Saddle,  this  road  joins  the  old  road  at  Station  64  at  the  head  of  Morefleld  Canyon. 

From  Station  64,  the  road  leads  down  beautiful  Morefield  Canyon,  its  floor  a  carpet 
of  green  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  rocky  ridge  that  rises  higher  as  one  goes  down. 
Across  the  ridge  dividing  this  valley  from  Prater  Canyon  the  road  passes  in  easy  grades 
to  the  floor  of  Prater,  another  grassy  valley  of  picturesque  beauty.  Up  the  west  side  of 
Prater  the  road  ascends  to  the  head  of  Moccasin  Canyon,  and  here  one  looks  off  over  the 
edge  of  the  mesa  and  sees  again  the  Montezuma  Valley  and  the  mountain  ranges  bounding 
it.  From  here  the  road  winds  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa,  heading  one  canyon 
after  another  until,  passing  between  Navajo  and  Soda  Canyons,  it  reaches  the  bead  of 
Chapin  mesa. 

Looking  away  to  the  southward  from  these  higher  levels,  over  miles  of  broken  plam, 
one  sees  in  the   distance,  barely  distinguishable  from   the  sky,   Beautiful  Mountain,   the 
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Carrisos  Meokers  Peak,  the  Luka  Chuka  Mountains,  the  Hosback.  and  the  great  mesas 
and  table-lands  to  the  south  and  east,  with  naany  an  unnamed  butte  rising  from  a  sea  of 
mist  In  the  middle  distance  Shiprock  stands  out  alone  like  some  monster  ship  upon 
an  ocean  of  blue,  while  nearer  at  hand  the  mesa,  from  which  one  looks  out  upon  this 
wonderful  panorama,  is  cut  and  gashed  by  deep  canyons  whose  depths  are  lost  in  purple 
shadows,  and  in  whose  rugged  walls  are  the  caves  in  which  are  built  the  cliff  dwellings. 

Down  the  crest  of  Chapin  Mesa  the  visitor  is  carried  past  Far  View  House  and  Mummy 
Lake  to  Spruce  Tree  Camp.  No  one  can  make  this  drive  and  not  be  filled  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  If  this  is  desert,  then  the  desert  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  something 
well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  and  feel. 

Signs. 

New  signs,  of  the  stvle  adopted  by  the  National  Park  Service  as  standard,  have  been 
installed  at  all  the  principal  ruins  and  points  of  interest  on  the  park  highways,  thereby 
avoiding  the  confusion  and  certainly  justifiable  criticism  of  the  past. 

Surveys. 

Chief  Civil  Engineer  Geo.  E.  Goodwin  and  his  assistant.  Col.  W.  W.  Crosby,  spent 
three  davs  with  me  in  going  over  the  road  problems  of  this  park  with  regard  to  proposed 
improvements,  and  Col.  Crosby  later  spent  six  weeks  in  making  a  survey  of  the  locations 
approved  bv  Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin,  assisted  by  a  crew  of  five  or  six  men.  I  have 
asked  for  "funds  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  most  vital  unit  of  the  surveyed 
locations. 

Gifts. 

This  park  has  no  gateway  or  marked  entrance  where  the  road  crosses  the  boundary, 
and  visitors  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  they  enter  upon  park  lands.  This  lack  has 
been  noticed  and  remarked  upon  by  hundreds  of  people.  This  season  the  absence  of  some 
mark  to  show  the  boundary  so  impressed  one  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mesa  Verde  that, 
afte/  a  week's  stay  in  the  park,  she  suggested  that  an  appropriate  entrance  be  built,  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  financing  the  undertaking,  stipulating  only  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing in  harmony  with  the  surroundings  and  substantial,  regardless  of  cost.  i 

This  generous  gift  will  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  another  season  will  see  where  the  old 
road  under  Point  Lookout  crosses  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park,  a  gateway  typical 
of  the  cliff  dwellers'  period. 

Rkcommexdations. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  practically  an  undeveloped  proposition  as  yet,  and  needs 
much  construction,  equipment  and  improvement  before  it  can  be  administered  and  main- 
tained in  an  economical  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  most  urgent  needs,  in  my  opinion, 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Abolishment  of  the  present  Morefiold  and  Prater  Canyons  link  of  the  park  entrance 
road,  which  is  exceodingly  dangerous  in  rainy  weather,  by  reconstructing  and  widening 
the  old  Government  road  under  the  Palisades  and  Knife  Edge.  This  will  shorten  the 
distance  to  Spruce  Tree  Camp  by  more  than  6  miles,  eliminate  2,100  feet  of  adverse 
grades,  increase  the  scenic  value  of  the  road  by  1,000  per  cent  and  abolish  the  link  which 
has  been  the  most  expensive  of  all  to  maintain. 

2.  Further  development  of  the  water  supply  system  of  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  reservoir  water  for  other  than  drinking  purposes. 

3.  An  increased  ranger  force  to  properly  patrol  and  protect  the  park  and  its  game. 
Also  additional  guides  or  temporary  rangers,  for  the  busy  tourist  season,  to  conduct  visi- 
tors to  and  through  the  ruins. 

4.  A  small  administration  office  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  whi(!;h  will  include  quarters  for 
rangers  and  guides. 

5.  A  suitable  comfort  station  for  park  visitors. 

6.  An  increased  fund  for  the  further  investigation,  excavation,  and  repair  of  an  archaeo- 
logical site  near  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  and  sufficient  also  to  cover  the  annual  repair  and 
cleaning  of  the  restored  iniins  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  visitors  in  the  spring. 
The  mountain  boots  of  the  tourists  do  more  damage  in  and  about  the  ruins  in  a  day 
than  the  bare  or  sandaled  feet  of  the  aborigines  would  do  in  years,  and  if  the  ruins  are 
to  be  preserved  constant  care  and  repair  is  paramount. 

7.  A  fund  for  trail  construction  so  that  remote  portions  of  the  park  may  be  properly 
patroled  and  the  game,  forests,  and  ruins  protected. 

8.  A  light  passenger-carrying  automobile  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
rangers. 

9.  The  return  to  the  park  museum  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  of  the  material  found  in 
the  ruins  in  the  park  and  now  deposited  in  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
Funds  allotted  the  park  were  used  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  the  material  should  be 
exhibited  here  for  examination  and  study  by  our  visitors. 

10.  The  development  of  a  rim  road  skirting  the  edge  of  Chapin  Mesa,  which  will  give 
the  visitor  magnificent  panoramas  of  canyon  and  mountain  scenery  and  make  accessible 
to  trail  and  view  many  important  and  near-by  ruins  now  ignored  because  of  the  present 
road  system. 

11.  An  emergency  fund  for  eradicating  pinyon  trees  which  have  been  attacked  by  the 
pine  beetle.  These  "trees  must  be  pulled  and  burned  to  destroy  the  insects.  Without  imme- 
diate protective  measures,  our  pinyon  forests  will  gradually  disappear.  They  are  now 
one  of  the  park's  most  attractive  features, 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

J.  R.  Eakin,  Superintendent,  Bolton,  Mont. 

General  Statement. 

The  Glacier  National  Park,  which  was  created  by  Congress  in  an  act  approved  May  11, 
1910  (36  Stat.,  354),  consists  of  an  area  containing  981. G81  acres,  or  about  1.534  square 
miles,  located  in  northwestern  Montana.  This  area  contains  the  most  northern  50  miles 
of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  Range  situated  in  this  country,  and  lies  between  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  south,  and  be- 
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tween  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeot  Indian  Res- 
ervation on  the  east.  Its  maximum  north  and  south  dimension  is  about  5U  miles,  while 
its  maximum  cast  and  west  dimension  is  about  40  miles.  Within  these  limits  are  found 
many  beautiful  meadows,  Alpins  parks,  purring  brooks,  rushing  creeks  and  rivers,  gem- 
like lakes,  roaring  waterfalls,  tumultous  cataracts,  abrupt  walled  gorges  and  canyons, 
vast  valleys,  and  towering  mountains,  all  making  some  of  the  most  striking  Alpine 
scenery  in  the  world.  It  is  a  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  formed  by  the  so-called 
*'  Lewis  overthrust  "  foliation  and  fault,  in  which  the  western  side  overthrust  the  eastern 
side.  This  geological  action  and  the  subsequent  erosion  has  rnade  mountains  of  striking 
configuration,  having  bold  and  cirque  formed  faces,  serrated  escarpments,  pyramid- 
pointed  peaks,  to  an  extent  not  found  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Many  of  the  higher 
peaks  support  living  glaciers,  of  which  there  are  about  60  in  the  park,  which  add  to  the 
apparent  height  of  the  mountains  and  make  it  easy  for  one  to  understand  why  Glacier 
Park  was  originally  called  by  the  Indians  "The  Land  of.the  Shining  Mountains."  All 
this  gives  to  the  park  an  allurement  and  attraction  which,  although  perhaps  undefinable, 
is  none  the  less  real. 

Geography, 

"Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  located  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west  Continental  Divides.  At  the  junction  of  these  divides  is  Triple 
Divide  Mountain,  the  only  triple  divide  mountain  in  North  America,  and  from  its 
summit  one  can  stand  and  toss  a  pebble  into  the  waters  of  streams  flowing  into  the 
Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Geology. 

To  the  geologist  and  student  Glacier  Park  offers  a  field  of  unlimited  interest  and 
instruction.  Nowhere  else  in  America  are  there  found  such  vast  outcroppings  of  Algon- 
kian  rock  and  nowhere  are  these  oldest  known  rocks  displayed  in  such  varieties  of  colors. 

Flowers. 

Glacier  Park,  abounding  as  it  does  in  a  great  variety  of  stupendous  scenic  attrac- 
tions, is  seldom  spoken  of  as  being  noted  for  its  wild  flowers.  Its  hundreds  of  Alpine 
meadows  are  during  the  summer  literally  carpeted  with  rare  and  constantly  changing 
flowers,  and  the  glacial  valley  slopes  and  foothills  are  covered  with  beautifully  colored 
flowers,  the  coloring  of  which  seems  to  be  more  vivid  and  to  run  through  a  greater 
range  than,  anywhere  el?e  in  our  mountain  country. 

Park  Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  and  under  him  is  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, his  various  clerical  and  executive  assistants,  and  a  ranger  force.  The  ranger 
force  consists  of  a  chief  ranger,  a  first  assistant  chief  ranger,  two  assistant  chief 
rangers,  and  12  to  15  rangers.  .Jurisdiction  of  the  park  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  administered  under  the  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  United  States  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  assigned 
to  and  resides  in  the  park,  and  all  cases  involving  minor  infringements  and  breaking 
of  regulations  and  all  commitment  or  other  first  hearings  are  before  the  park  commis- 
sioner.    Mr.  William  II.  Lindsay  has  continued  to  hold  the  oflSce  of  park  commissioner. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until  May  12  Mr.  George  E.  Goodwin,  chief 
civil  engineer,  was  acting  superintendent  of  the  park,  performing  this  work  in  addition 
to  the  other  general  engineering  work  that  came  up  for  his  attention.  On  the  above 
date  Mr.  Goodwin  was  relieved  by  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Eakin,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  superintendcncy  from  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which  service  he  had  been  topo- 
graphic engineer  for  15  years. 

Tourist  Accommodations  and  Facilities. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  chalets 
located  at  different  points  in  the  park.  Those  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  are  operated 
by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  and  consist  of  two  large  hotels,  one  of  which,  the 
Glacier  Park  Hotel,  is  located  at  Glacier  Park  Station,  and  the  other,  Many  Glacier 
Hotel,  at  Many  Glacier,  55  miles  from  the  railroad.  The  chalets  are  situated  at  different 
points  in  the  park,  one  of  them,  the  Belton  Chalet,  being  located  at  the  Belton  en- 
trance. Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet  is  located  near  the  upper  end  of  St.  Marys  Lake,  and 
at  present  can  be  reached  by  boat  and  horseback  only.  The  second  link  of  the  Trans- 
mountain  Highway,  which  will  probably  be  built  next  year,  will  make  it  possible  to 
reach  this  chalet  by  automobile.  Sperry  Chalet  is  located  in  Glacier  Basin,  within  li 
miles  of  Speri*y  Glacier,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  horseback.  Granite  Park  Chalet 
is  located  in  Granite  Park  near  the  famous  Swift  Current  Pass  and  nestles  close  to  the 
Continental  Divide.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  habitation  in  the  world — certainly  none  in 
America — commands  such  a  stupendous  and  diversified  panorama.  Granite  Park  Chalet 
can  be  reached  only  by  horseback.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  numerous  cottages,  situated 
on  Lake  McDonald,  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  is  operated  by  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  tourist  hotels  in  the  country.  At  the  head  of  Lake 
McDonald,  Geduhn  Settlement,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  there  are  a 
number  of  cottages  for  tourists'  use,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  Transmountain  Highway  there  will  be  other  hotels  opened  up  in  the 
park.  Mr.  Theo  E.  Herlihy  is  building 'a  hotel  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald.  The 
drawings  from  which  he  is  working  insure  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and  his  per- 
sonality and  energy  insure  that  his  hotel  will  be  conducted  in  a  dignified  and  excellent 
manner. 

All  of  the  hotels  and  chalets  of  the  park  were  opened  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  park  season   (June  15),  except  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chalets,  which,  because  of 
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the  passes  being  blocked  by  snow,  could  not  be  opened  for  tourist  travel  before  July  1. 
The  universal  .high-class  service  offered  by  the  hotels  heretofore,  which  has  made  for 
the  Glacier  Tark  Hotel  Co.  and  for  Glacier  Hotel  enviable  reputations  among  the  tourist 
hotels  of  the  country,   was  maiutained   this   year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  privately  owned  automobiles  that  visit  the  park  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  garage  accommodations  at  Many  Glacier  Hotel.  Accordingly  an 
erection  permit  was  granted  for  a  garage  and  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.  con- 
structed, during  the  early  spring,  a  rustic  building  60  feet  by  100  feet,  equipped  with  a 
repair  shop  and  parts  space.  A  gasoline  tank  was  installed  and  a  small  stock  of  neces- 
sary automobile  supplies  was  carried  for  sale. 

The  first  link  of  the  Transmountain  Highway,  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  to 
Glacier  Hotel  (Lewis'),  will  be  completed  by  July  1,  1922.  Accordingly  a  garage  approxi- 
mately 60  feet  by  100  feet  will  be  constructed  by  the  Glacier  Park  Transportatiou  Co. 
and  will  be  completed  by  June  15,  1922.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  prepared- 
ness and  consideration  to  the  tourist  public  manifested  by  our  transportation  conces- 
sionaires. 

Bus  AND  Auto  Transportation. 

Tourists  arriving  at  the  park  entrances  by  railroad  are  provided  with  automobile 
transportation  to  the  various  hotels  and  chalets  situated  along  the  road  on  the  east  side 
of  the  park,  and  by  boats  and  saddle  horses  to  the  chalets  not  situated  on  the  roads.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  park  tourists  are  at  present  conveyed  by  regular  busses  to  Apgar 
and  by  launches  to  Lewis'  Hotel  and  Geduhn  Settlement.  The  Glacier  Park  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  as  usual,  handled  the  automobile  transportation  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  six  new  White  Special  10-passenger  national  park  busses  provided  more  than  ade- 
quate equipment  to  meet  all  travel  demands. 

Saddle  horses  are  obtainable  at  fixed  rates  for  certain  prescribed  trips  to  all  of  the 
chalets  and  can  be  had  on  a  day's  notice.  Glacier  Park,  because  of  its  rugged  nature  and 
vast  extent,  is  now  and  always  will  be  essentially  a  saddle-horse  park,  and  there  are  more 
horses  used  by  tourists  for  trail  trips  in  Glacier  Park  than  in  all  of  the  other  national 
p/irks  combined.  Glacier  Park  can  only  be  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by  those  who  ride 
or  walk  its  trails.  The  service  rendered  by  the  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co.  this  season  was 
better  than  ever  before  and  very  gratifying  to  this  service  and  satisfactory  to  the  park 
visitors. 

Boat  Transportation. 

On  St.  Marys  Lake  the  launch  St.  Mary  furnished  uninterrupted  and  satisfactory  con- 
necting service  to  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet.  The  launch  service  inaugurated  on  Two 
Medicine  Lake  last  year  by  Capt.  Swanson  provided  popular  pleasure  and  fishing  cruise 
trips  to  the  park  visitors.  On  Lake  McDonald  the  fleet  of  three  launches  operated 
by  R,  C.  Abell  (successor  to  Frank  Kelly)  ran  on  regular  schedules  connecting  with  the 
trains  and  provided  dependable  and  satisfactory  service.  On  Waterton  Lake  three 
launches  were  operated,  conveying  visitors  from  Waterton  Park,  Canada,  to  the  head  of 
the  lake.  Two  of  these  launches  were  operated  under  permit  granted  Rexford  &  Fife. 
The  third  launch  was  operated  under  permit  given  H.  H.  Hanson,  who  also  operated  a 
small  camp  and  store  at  the  head  of  Waterton  Lake,  and  is  at  present  constructing  a 
more  substantial  camp  and  store  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  when  completed  will 
furnish  store  and  camp  facilities  to  boat  and  saddle-horse  parties  at  that  place. 

On  Lake  McDonald,  Lake  McDermott,  St.  Marys  Lake,  and  Two  Medicine  Lake,  row- 
boats  were  available  for  hire  to  all  who  desired  them  for  pleasure  boating  or  fishing,  and 
they  were  quite  extensively  used.  Last  year  the  demand  for  rowboats  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  but  with  the  new  boats  put  into  service  by  Capt.  Swanson  there  was 
no   shortage   this   season. 

Fishing  tackle  could  be  hired  at  any  of  the  lake  hotels  and  chalets  at  a  nominal  cost, 
and  this  fiew   service  feature   proved   popular. 

Nature  Guide  Service. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  a  nature  guide  service  was  established  in  Glacier  Park 
under  a  special  permit  given  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Somes,  a  naturalist  having  a  wide  experience  in 
and  knowledge  of  the  park.  This  service  provided  special  personally  conducted  walking 
tours  between  all  hotels  and  chalets  and  other  points  of  Interest  in  which  the  geology, 
geography,  flora,  and  fauna  were  explained  to  the  members  of  the  parties  as  the  trips 
progressed.  Probably  no  other  national  park  offers  the  amateur  or  advanced  student  of 
nature  such  a  diversity  of  interests  as  Glacier  Park.  Mr.  Somes's  patrons  were  very 
enthusiastic  over  his  service,  and  it  is  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  activities 
of  the  park. 

Travel. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year  up  to  the  close  of  the  tourist  season^ 
September  15,  was  19,736,  as  compared  with  22.449  for  the  same  period  last  year.  While 
Glacier  Park  had.  perhaps,  a  smaller  percentage  of  loss  in  rail  tourists  than  other  parks, 
the  increase  in  automobile  tourists  was  not  proportionately  as  great  as  other  parks,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  through  automobile  route  in  or  near  the  park.  The  rail 
travel  for  this  year  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  but  the  number  that  has 
visited  the  park,  especially  those  who  have  returned  to  it  who  have  visited  it  before,  has 
been  very  gratifying  indeed.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  about  Glacier  Park  travel 
is  the  number  of  people  who  return  to  it  from  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the 
co<untry  and  the  length  of  time  the  tourists  who  visit  the  park  spend  in  it.  The 
camping  trips,  and  especially  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  have  this  year,  as 
heretofore,  increased  in  popularity,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  Indian  Pass  trail 
additional  areas  abounding  in  wonderful  scenery  have  been  thrown  op(>n  to  the  camping 
parties. 
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The   following  travel   .statistics   are  given   ^^howing  the  method   and  amount  of  tourist 
travel  at  the  different  entrances  to  Glacier  National  Park  : 

Kegistration  at  Belton   entrance  : 

Via  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co 2,  832 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile 5,' 792 

Via  private  conveyance,  team  and  saddle  horse,  and  walking_I '  283 

Via  mail  stage 25 

Via  bicycle  and  motor  cycle 5 

g   eg? 

St.  Marys  entrance  : 

Via  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co 4,482 

Via  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co l]  694 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile '  ]05 

Via  private  conveyance,  saddle  horse ^ 67 

Entered  on  foot 25 

Registration  at  Two  Medicine  entrance: 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile 1,  143 

Via  private  conveyance,  saddle  horse  and -team 43 

Entered  on  foot 19 

Glacier  Park  entrance  : 

Stopovers  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel  not  making  automobile  and  saddle- 
horse  trips  therefrom 493 

Via  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co 153 

646 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance  to  Many  Glacier,  private  conveyance  and  on  foot 846 

Waterton  Lake  entrance  via  boat  from  Waterton  Lakes,  Alberta,  Canada 1,  335 

Belly  River  entrance,  private  conveyance  and  on  foot 284 

Polebridge   entrance,    private   conveyance   and    on    foot 160 

Total  visitors  entering  park 19,  736 

Automobile  permits  issued  : 

Belton    entrance .:.__ 1,  449 

St.   Marys  entrance ^^« 607 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance  to  Many  Glacier 219 

Two  Medicine  entrance 331 

2, 606 

Complimentary 8 

Total    automobile    permits   issued 2,  614 

The  division  of  the  above  visitors  by  States  and  foreign  countries  is  indicated  below : 


States  and  countries. 

West  side 
entrances 
(Belton 
and  Pole- 
bridge). 

East  side 
entrances 
(including 
Waterton 
Lake). I 

1 

States  and  countries. 

West  side 
entrances 
(Belton 
and  Pole- 
bridge). 

East  side 
entrances 
including 
Waterton 
Lake).! 

Alabama 

5 

1 

4 

5 

495 

72 

51 

8 

48 

34 

9 

35 

791 

135 

160 

72 

24 

6 

5 

21 

125 

85 

681 

5 

254 

2,509 

84 

149 

4 

3 

Oregon... 

82 
30 
88 

66 

1 

4 

1 

287 

33 

14 

1 

13 

7 

1 

68 

293 

74 

118 

65 

5 

32 

Pennsylvania 

269 

2 

California 

Rhode  Island      

4 

26 

South  Carolina 

2 

Connecticut 

South  Dakota 

22 
5 
8 

20 
3 
5 
434 
5 

28 

134 

1 

38 

Tennessee 

7 

District  of  Columbia  -  .  . 

Texas 

Utah 

61 

Florida 

46 

Georgia      

Vermont 

.3 

11 

Ilhnois 

281 

West  Virginia 

Iowa 

Wvoming  

53 

Kansas 

189 

Kentucky 

ft 

TjnniQinnn 

Total 

Maine 

5 

5 

36 

40 

330 

4 

111 

6,089 

71 

45 

3 

8,998 
42 

7,928 
1  770 

Maryland                    

Canada 

China 

4 

Michigan 

Cuba 

1 
2 

1 

Mississippi 

Encland  - 

14 

India 

1 

Montana 

Ireland 

1 

Nebraska 

3 

New  Jersey 

Mexico             •     .  . 

2 

1 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Scotland.  - 

6 

New  Hampshire 

1 

161 

11 

125 

107 

South  Africa 

1 

New  York 

535 

4 
135 
275 

Spain...            

1 

North  Carolina 

Grand  total 

North  Dakota 

9,047 

9  729 

Ohio 

»  Some  of  the  East  Side  entrances  to  the  park  did  not  keep  s  record  of  visitors  by  States  and  countries. 
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Accidents. 

There  were  no  fatal  accidents  during  the  season  and  only  one  serious  accident,  this 
being  caused  by  a  sraall  child  falling  off  a  horse.  Most  accidents  were  caused  by  tourists 
falling  off  horses  or  by  automobile  collisions.  The  small  number  of  accidents  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  transportation,  saddle  horse,  and  boat  concessionaires. 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1921,  together  vrith  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows  : 

Automobile  permits $8,  015.  84 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 5.  897.  18 

Telephone  rental 224.  00 

Grazing  and  hay-cutting  permits 273.  40 

Timber  sales 414.  46 

Miscellaneous  receipts 16.  05 

9,  840.  93 
Weather. 

The  summer  of  1921  would  be  considered,  locally,  di*y  and  hot.  Between  July  3  and 
August  14  there  was  no  rain,  and  as  a  consequence  the  roads  and  trails  became  very  dusty 
and  the  forests  extremely  dry.  On  August  14  a  heavy  rain  greatly  reduced  the  fire  risk 
and  improved  the  roads. 

The  average  maximum  temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Belton  headquarters  was 
78.3°,  and  the  average  minimum  temperature  was  41.5"  ;  the  averages  for  July  were  86.2' 
maximum  and  43.4"  minimum;  for  August  the  averages  were  87"  maximum  and  43* 
minimum. 

,  Roads. 

There  are  in  or  adjacent  to  the  park  approximately  130  miles  of  graded  or  graveled 
roads  constituting  the  present  system.  Briefly,  the  roads  consist  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway, 
55  miles  long,  extending  nortliward  from  Glacier  Park  Station  to  Many  Glacier  Hotel,  and 
for  a  good  part  of  the  distance  this  road  is  situated  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation 
.iust  east  of  the  east  boundary  of  the  park.  Much  of  this  road  is  graveled  and  parts  of  it 
have  been  improved  by  grading.  From  the  Blackfeet  Highway  branch  roads  extend  into 
the  Two  Medicine  and  Cut  Bank  Chalets.  These  roads  are  but  little  better  than  automo- 
bile trails  for  parts  of  their  distance.  They  are  10  and  6  miles  long,  respectively,  and 
with  the  Blackfeet  Highway  constitute  the  road  system  on  the  east  side  of  the  park.  On 
the  M'est  side  of  the  park  there  is  a  very  good  graveled  automobile  road  from  Belton  to 
Lake  McDonald,  3  miles  distant.  From  Lake  McDonald  northward  for  about  50  miles 
there  is  a  wagon  road,  called  the  North  Fork  Road,  extending  up  into  the  North  Fork 
Valley  to  the  international  boundary,  a  small  part  of  which  is  a  fair,  narrow-width,  dirt 
road,  but  all  in  need  of  improvement.  These  roads  were  all  maintained  in  as  suitable 
travel  condition  as  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  would  permit.  This  mainte- 
nance work  consisted  of  filling  the  ruts,  smoothing  the  traveled  area,  grading,  cleaning 
side  ditches,  rolling  certain  sections  of  the  road,  and  in  redecking  bridges  and  in  repairing 
culverts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  maintenance  work,  certain  betterments  were  made  on  the  Black- 
feet Highway.  These  consisted  of  improving  the  alignment  and  grade  and  regrading  to 
about  20  feet  travel  width  of  about  one-half  mile  of  road  just  south  of  the  Two  Medicine 
River.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  regraded  stretch  was  graveled,  A  number  of  cor- 
rugated iron  culverts  were  installed  at  needed  places  to  replace  the  wooden  culverts. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds,  practically  no  betterment  work  was  done  on  the  branch  roads 
from  the  Blackfeet  Highway. 

On  the  North  Fork  Road  the  principal  betterment  work  has  consisted  of  putting  in  a 
few  additional  corduroys  and  building  about  half  a  mile  of  new  6  to  8  per  cent  grade, 
which  eliminated  the  heretofore  almost  impassable  Anaconda  Hill  with  its  18  and  20 
per  cent  gradients ;  and  the  widening  and  drainage  of  a  number  of  bad  stretches  of  road 
from  the  Adair  place  north  to  Quartz  Creek. 

Last  year  surveys  were  made  for  the  construction  of  about  4  miles  of  new  road  along 
Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake.  This  road  is  needed  to  replace  that  section  of  the  present 
road  subject  to  overflow  from  the  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  Reservoir  if  the  water  is 
impounded.  A  survey  was  also  made  of  about  half  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway,  to  secure 
data  upon  which  to  base  future  betterment  work,  which  is  so  badly  needed. 

Last  spring  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  of  road  was  constructed  from  the  Blackfeet 
Highway  to  the  new  garage  at  Many  Glacier.  This  road  should  be  widened  for  two- 
way  travel  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Early  last  spring,  police  jurisdiction  over  the  Blackfeet  Highway  was  vested  in  the 
National  Park  Service  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  so  regulate  traffic  and 
vehicle  wei|?ht  thereon  as  to  reduce  the  maintenance  expense  of  keeping  up  the  road. 
Already  weight  limitations  have  been  put  into  effect  on  this  and  the  other  roads  of  the 
park,  which  prevent  the  light  structures  being  damaged  by  heavy  trucks  or  hjeavy  narrow- 
tired  wagons. 

The  sundry  civil  bill  carried  an  appropriation  item  of  $100,000  for  the  commencement 
of  construction  on  the  Transmountain  Highway,  the  route  of  which  is  to  extend  from 
the  foot,  up  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  McDonald,  up  McDonald  and  Trapper  Creeks, 
over  Logan  Pass,  down  Reynolds  Creek,  and  then  down  the  north  shore  of  St.  Marys  Lake 
to  the  Blackfeet  Highway  at  St.  Marys  Chalet.  Clearing  operations  on  the  first  section 
of  the  highway,  which  covers  that  part  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  McDonald,  were 
undertaken  as  soon  as  climatic  conditions  would  permit.  To  date  about  7  miles  of 
the  road  have  been  cleared  preparatory  to  grading,  and  the  culverts  and  small  bridges 
Installed  ;  and  a  location  survey  has  been  made.of  10  miles  of  line  and  many  of  the  con- 
struction surveys  completed.  The  clearing  and  drainage  are  being  done  by  force  account 
work.  Proposals  were  solicited  for  the  grading  of  the  road  and  bids  were  opened  on 
August  16  for  grading  about  10  miles  of  road.  The  contract  will  call  for  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  by  Aucrust  15,  1922.  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
road  will  be  open  to  travel  to  Glacier  Hotel  (Lewis's)  by  July  1  of  next  year. 
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Belton  Bridge. 

The  Belton  Bridge  across  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  on  the  west  entrance 
road,  which  v^^as  completed  last  November  after  submission  of  the  annual  report,  Is  a 
very  substantial  and  beautiful  concrete  arch  of  100  feet  span.  It  elicits  much  praise  and 
sets  a  standard  for  bridges  that  should  bo  followed  where  possible. 

Trails. 

There  are  in  the  park  approximately  400  miles  of  trails  which  can  be  used  by  tourists, 
although  only  about  250  miles  of  these  trails  are  considered  as  tourist  trails  and  regularly 
used  by  them.  The  trail  system  extends  over  practically  the  entire  park  and  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  forest  supervisors,  park  superintendents,  and  engi- 
neers, many  of  the  earlier  trails  having  been  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  old  game 
or  hunters'  trails,  or  along  the  route  of  trails  blazed  out  by  the  Forest  Service  when  they 
had  charge  of  the  area  which  is  now  Glacier  National  Park.  The  trail  system  of  Glacier 
Park  really  constitutes  its  most  important  and  necessary  development,  for  being  essentially 
a  saddle  horse  park,  as  it  is,  saddle  horse  and  foot  trails  are  necessary  for  its  proper 
enjoyment.  Most  of  the  trails  which  have  been  constructed  during  the  past  10  years 
have  been  of  a  higher  standard  and  better  located  than  were  the  trails  laid  out  earlier. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  so-called  "  chalet  trails,"  which  connect  the  hotels  and 
chalets  and  which  are  used  more  than  the  trails  in  the  more  remote  sections.  Some  of 
the  tourist  trails,  especially  those  over  Gunsight,  Swift  Current,  Piegan,  Sexton,  Red  Gap, 
Logan,  and  Indian  Pass,  are  not  only  very  scenic  and  spectacular,  but  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  constructed  and  along  easy  gradients,  much  better  than  is  usually  found  in 
our  parks  and  other  recreational  areas  outside  of  the  city  parks.  The  fact  that  they 
are  used  annually  without  serious  accidents,  by  hundreds  of  people  who  have  never  before 
ridden  a  horse  and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  mountains  and  mountail  trails,  speaks  well 
for  their  construction  and  safety. 

The  heavy  snowfall  occurring  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  caused 
the  opening  of  the  trails  over  the  higher  passes  to  be  delayed  somewhat  beyond  the  opening 
date  of  the  season.  However,  by  opening  up  some  of  the  worst  drifts  by  shoveling,  the 
trails  over  the  principal  passes  were  put  in  use  about  the  5th  of  July,  which  is  about  the 
time  they  are  usually  opened  to  travel. 

The  Indian  Pass  trail,  upon  which  construction  work  was  started  last  fall,  was  made 
passable  to  tourist  travel  on  the  8th  of  August,  this  year.  This  makes  accessible  a  very 
scenic  and  interesting  section  of  the  park  and  provides  a  direct  route  between  the  Water- 
ton  Lake  section  and  the  Belly  River  Valley  ;  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  tourists  making 
a  long  detour  into  Canada  when  traveling  between  the  Belly  River  and  Waterton  Lake 
sections.  When  the  trail  from  Browns  Pass  through  to  Kintla  Lake  is  constructed,  as 
it  is  hoped  it  will  be  next  season,  we  will  have  an  east  and  west  trail  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  park  connecting  the  various  valleys  and  opening  up  a  country  abounding 
in  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  rugged  scenery. 

This  season  the  cut-oflf  trail  between  the  head  of  Baring  Basin  (Sexton  Glacier)  and 
Piegan  Pass,  by  way  of  Preston  Meadows,  will  be  completed.  The  work  was  started 
last  year,  but  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  men  and  unfavorable 
weather.  This  trail  will  provide  a  much  more  interesting  route  between  Many  Glacier 
Hotel  and  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet,  in  that  it  will  eliminate  the  uninteresting  part  of 
the  so-called  Piegan  Trail,  that  part  over  the  switchbacks  and  through  the  tiraber,  and 
will  provide  instead  a  chance  for  the  travelers  to  see  beautiful  Baring  Basin,  Sexton 
Glacier,  Preston  Meadows,  and  Cracker  Lake  Valley. 

Next  season  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  provided  for  the  construction  of  certain 
patrol  trails  along  the  south  and  west  part  of  the  park,  also  that  funds  will  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  fire  trails  which  are  needed  along  the  heavily  timbered  ridges 
on  the  west  side  for  fire-protection  purposes. 

Estimates  are  also  included  for  the  construction  of  the  needed  foot  trails  to  certain 
of  the  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Going-to-the-Sun,  Glacier  Hotel,  and  Many  Glacier  Hotel. 

Buildings. 

Owing  to  the  bad  forest  fires  in  the  park  last  year  the  funds  allotted  for  constructing 
administration  buildings  at  Glacier  Park  Station  had  to  be  canceled  and  devoted  to  fire- 
fighting  purposes.  This  year  allotments  have  again  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
small  administrative  oflQce,  a  chief  ranger's  residence,  a  combination  garage  and  stable 
building,  and  sheds  and  compound  fences,  etc.,  on  the  administrative  site  at  Glacier 
Park  Station.  Construction  of  these  buildings  is  already  under  way,  and  they  should 
be  completed  by  fall.  An  allotment  has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
ranger  station  and  stable  at  the  head  of  Waterton  Lake,  .".nd  contract  has  been  entered 
into  for  this  work.  Heretofore  the  ranger  in  the  Waterton  Lake  section  has  been 
quartered  in  an  old  log  one-room  cabin,  built  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  park,  and 
which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  in  such  a  bad  state  of  repair  as  to  be  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  Kishenehn  ranger  cabin,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1919,  and 
the  Two  Medicine  Ranger  cabin,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1918,  and  partially 
reconstructed  in  1919,  are  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Each  year  one  or  two  additional  ranger  cabins  should  be  constructed  until  the  old  and 
badly  deteriorated  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  rangers  are  replaced  with  comfortable 
and  attractive  ranger  stations.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
build  a  new  ranger  station  and  stable  at  Henshaw  Bridge  to  replace  the  old  building 
now  used  by  the  ranger  at  Indian  Creek.  The  site  at  Henshaw  Bridge  will  be  much 
more  advantageous  for  administrative  purposes  than  Indian  Creek,  as  it  will  be  at  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  park.  Winter-patrol  cabins  should  also  be  built  for  the  rangers, 
so  that  they  will  have  shelter  at  the  end  of  their  long  patrols.  The  rigorous  weather 
and  difficult  travel  conditions  of  winter  often  make  it  unsafe  for  a  ranger  to  properly 
patrol  his  district  unless  there  is  some  p'lace  where  he  can  secure  shelter  other  than  in 
his  home  station. 

At  the  Belton  administration  site  some  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings ; 
Interior  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendent.  A  small  duplex  building  has  been  built  to  provide  quarters  for  t^ro 
clerks,  and  a  comfort  station,  providing  separate  accommodations  for  men  and  women, 
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bas  been  erected.     It  is  expected,  during  the  winter,  to  make  certain  improvements  to 
the  other  sets  of  employees'  quarters  at  park  administration  heaviquarters. 

Fish. 

Despite  the  fact  that  McDermott  Lake,  Lake  Josephine,  Grinnell  Lake,  and  Two 
Medicine  Lake  have  been  heavily  fished  all  summer,  excellent  catches  were  made  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season.  These  lakes  were  barren  when  Glacier  Park  was  created,  and 
are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  fish  culture.  Red 
Eagle  Lake  also  furnished  splendid  fishing.  The  last  barren  waters  on  the  east  side  of 
the  park  were  stocked  this  season,  and  within  a  few  years  the  angler  may  be  assured 
of  a  good  catch,  no  matter  what  lake  he  may  chance  upon. 

There  was  excellent  fishing  in  all  the  west-side  lakes  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Mc- 
Donald, and  it  is  planned  to  stock  this  lake  as  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  fry  will  permit. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  Station  was  in  operation  until  August  15,  when 
the  water  supply  failed.  Until  that  time  400,000  Grayling  fry,  168,000  black  spotted 
fry,  and  250,000  Rainbow  fry  were  hatched.  It  is  hoped  that  a  plentiful  and  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  can  be  secured  in  order  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  gotten 
from  the  hatchery. 

The  detailed  list  of  fish  planted  in  the  park  during  the  past  season  follows: 


Where  planted. 

Number. 

Where  planted. 

Number. 

Rainbow  trout: 

McDonald  Creek.. 

30,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
18,000 
80,000 

Native  black  spotted  trout: 

Head  of  Dry  Fork...         

12,000 

Small  lakes  at  head  of  Cut  Bank 
Creek                        

Cameron  Lake ... 

24,000 
13,000 
30, 000 

liake  Janet — Olsen  Creek 

Head  of  Cut  Bank  Creek  . 

Lake  Francis — Olsen  Creek 

McDonald  Creek 

Elizabeth  Lake 

Headwaters  of  Boulder  Creek. ...... 

Crn'?<;lpv  TjaVft 

19,000 

70  000 

Total 

220,000 

Total                                            .  ... 

168,000 

Eastern  brook  trout: 

Unnamed  lake  in  vicinity  of  Dawsons 
Pass .  . 

3,000 

2,000 
25,400 

8,000 
15,000 
8,000 

Grayling: 

120,000 
80,000 

Two  Medicine  River,  west  of  Two 

Cut  Bank  Creek                     

Medicine  Lake 

Headwaters  of  South  Fork  Kennedy 

Two  Medicine  Lake. 

.  Creek  and  Kennedy  Lake 360, 000 

Unnamed  lake  east  of  Appekunny  ; 
Mountain '       40.000 

Unnamed  lake  head  of  Swift  Current 
Creek 

Josephine  Lake 

Helen  Lake                                 .  .  . 

400,000 

McDonald  Creek 

Unnamed   lake  at    headwaters  of 
Swift  Current  Creek          

Sprague  Creek 

4,000 
4,000 
2  400 

400,000 

Fish  Creek 

Total 

Fisher  Creek 

1,400,000 

finvflpr  rirpplr 

2^000 

Total  number  of  fish  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  season 

Total 

73,800 

1,861,800 

Wild  Animals. 

The  mild  winter  of  1920-21  was  very  beneficial  to  our  wild  game.  Numerous  young 
deer,  bighorn  sheep,  bears,  and  goats  were  seen  by  the  writer,  and  the  rangers  report 
numerous  young  elk.  The  moose  are  so  wild  they  are  seldom  seen.  Many  goats  and 
sheep  were  seen  by  travelers  on  the  higher  trails.  Deer  were  very  tame  in  some  localities, 
especially  at  the  Belton  entrance.  Bears  wore  seen  around  the  various  hotels  and  chalets 
each  evening,  but  were  not  bold  enough  to  be  troublesome. 

Forest  Fikes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  were  very  dry 
there  were  comparatively  few  forest  fires  in  the  park  and  only  one  attained  serious  pro- 
portions. The  latter  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a  locomotive,  and  burned  680  acres 
in  the  park  proper.  This  area  had  been  burned  in  1910,  1914,  and  1918,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  dead  timber  and  a  small  amount  of  second  growth.  Thirty  acres  of  good 
timber  were  destroyed.  Of  the  16  fires  in  the  park  the  past  season  2  were  caused 
by  sparks  from  locomotives,  5  from  lightning,  and  9  from  careless  campers,  ciga- 
rette's, etc. 

Water  Supply  for  Park  Headquarter.s. 

The  present  water  supply  at  park  headquarters  is  obtained  by  pumping  water  by  a 
small  gasoline-driven  pump  from  the  Flathead  River.  This  is  expensive,  and  because  of 
the  drainage  that  comes  into  the  river  from  the  railroad  roundhouses  and  shops  at 
Essex  and  from  the  various  hamlets  along  the  Great  Northern  Railway  between  Belton 
and  Java,  more  or  less  insanitary.  This  year  an  item  of  $3,000  has  been  allotted  toward 
the  construction  of  a  gravity  water  system,  ajid  with  these  funds  it  is  expected  to  com- 
mence the  installation  of  a  gravity  supply  which  will  take  sufficient  water  from  the 
nearest  stream  rising  in  the  Belton  Hills  and  conduct  it  to  the  administration  site  under 
high  pressure,  whore  it  will  operate  a  small  Pelton  wheel  and  drive  an  electric  generat- 
ing plant  for  lighting  administration  headquarters.  Not  onl'y  will  this  provide  a  sufficient 
and  unfailing  domestic  supply  of  water,  but  the  surplus  water  will  be  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate the  gardens  and  grounds  around  the  administration  buildings. 
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Telephone  Line. 

The  telephone  sj^stem  of  Glacier  Park  is  entirely  inadequate  and  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  repair.  Not  only  is  there  no  connecting  line  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
park  but  the  lines  which  we  have  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  which  were  constructed 
originally  in  a  cheap  and  temporary  way,  have  not,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  been  properly 
maintained.  It  is  impossible  for  the  present  system  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  during  the  summer  season,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  telephone 
service  open  during  the'  winter  season.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park  we  have  no  tele- 
phone system,  but  two  of  the  ranger  stations  are  connected  with  the  hotel  system. 
•  The  estimate  this  year  contains  an  item  of  $13,500  for  telephone  construction  and  in- 
stallation, and  if  funds  for  this  purpose  are  appropriated  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
metallic-wire  circuit  between  Belton  and  Glacier  Park  Station,  a  distance  of  about  60 
miles.  Heretofore  the  lack  of  telephone  connection  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  park  has  greatly  hampered  park  administration,  especially  during  the  fire  season,  it 
having  been  necessary  to  transact  business  either  by  mail  or  telegraph.  As  soon  as  the 
telephone  line  is  constructed  connecting  the  east  a-nd  west  sides  of  the  park  the  telephone 
system  to  the  ranger  stations  should  be  improved  and  extended. 

Violations  of  Park  Regulations. 

During  the  past  year  six  men  have  been  tried  before  United  States  Commissioner 
Lindsay,  convicted,  and  fined  for  violation  of  park  regulations.  Two  of  the  above  were 
arrested  for  killing  game,  one  for  trapping,  two  for  violating  park  guide  regulations 
and  one  for  violating  park  automobile  regulations.  Many  more  who  ^^ere  equally 
guilty  escaped  detection  and  arrest,  and  this  condition  will  exist  until  more  rangers  are 
appointed.     They  are  doing  their  best,  but  have  too  much  terintory  to  cover. 

Miscellaneous. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  improvements  in  matters  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  park  have  been  brought  about.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  departmental 
order  placed  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  and  other  roads  improved 
under  appropriations  for  Glacier  National  Park  in  the  National  Park  Service.  This 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  better  control  of  ti'affic  on  the  road  and  will  lessen  some  of 
the  administrative  difficulties  that  have  heretofore  existed. 

The  changes  in  current  regulations  relative  to  licensing  guides  and  preventing  illegal 
competition  from  irresponsible  people  desiring  to  conduct  saddle-horse  parties  through 
the  park  has  made  the  infringement  of  the  regulations  more  difficult  than  heretofore. 

During  the  past  season  four  trucks  were  loaned  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
for  road-improvement  work.  Two  of  these  have  been  equipped  with  dump  bodies  and 
are  used  for  graveling  and  general  repair  work  on  the  roads  ;  the  other  two  were  used 
for  general  hauling  purposes.  This  additional  equipment  will  lessen  the  expense  of 
road-maintenance  and  park-operation  work. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  first  assistant  chief  ranger  and  the  appointment  of 
Asst.  Chief  Ranger  Waiter  S.  Gibb  to  this  position  and  the  appointment  of  Rangers 
Sullivan  and  Butterfield  as  assistant  chief  rangers  has  been  a  step  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  reorganization  of  the  ranger  force  and  has  provided  merited  promotion.  The 
ranger  force,  now  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Chief  Ranger  .Tames  P.  Brooks, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  office  from  the  assistant  chief  rangership  at  Yellowstone 
Park,  is  rapidly  working  into  a  smooth  and  efficiently  functioning  organization  and  one 
which  this  park  and  the  service  at  large  may  well  be  proud  of. 

The  appointment  of  the  chief  ranger  and  first  assistant  chief  ranger  as  deputy  United 
States  marshals  for  special  duty  in  Glacier  National  Park  is  of  great  value  to  the 
park  and  makes  possible  the  apprehension  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  park  of  violators 
of  the  regulations  and  facilitates  the  carrying  out  of  the  Federal  court's  or  the 
park  commissioner's  orders. 

Recommendations. 

For  the  proper  administration  and  operation  of  Glacier  National  Park  there  are  very 
many  improvements  that  are  badly  needed.  The  following  are,  however,  some  of  those 
most  urgently  needed,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  : 

The  Transmountain  Road,  the  first  unit  of  which  is  under  construction,  should  be  rushed 
forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  available  will  permit.  Not  less  than 
$100,000,  the  amount  included  in  the  estimate  for  next  year,  should  be  made  available  for 
continuing  the  work  next  season.  Glacier  Park  will  never  enjoy  the  travel  that  its 
hotel  developments  and  attractions  entitle  it  to  until  it  has  a  road  connection  between  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  and  until  such  a  road  is  built  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  park  in  a  satisfactory  or  economical  manner. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  is  a  necessity  to  the 
administration  of  the  park.  The  saving  in  the  operation  expense  which  could  be  effected 
because  of  such  a  telephone  line  is  sufficient  to  warrant  its  construction  from  an  econt)mic 
point  of  view. 

A  sanitary  water  supply  and  also  a  lighting  system  are  badly  needed  for  administration 
headquarters,  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  next  estimate. 

The  52  miles  of  boundary  trails  Avhich  have  been  estimated  for  should  be  built  in  order 
that  the  rangers  may  protect  the  park  from  poaching  and  better  protect  it  from  forest 
fires. 

The  33  miles  of  fire-patrol  trails  which  are  estimated  for  are  most  urgently  needed,  and 
their  construction  will  make  it  possible  to  better  patrol  the  forests  and  will  lessen  the 
expense  of  fighting  forest  fires  should  any  start. 

A  new  ranger  station  should  be  built  at  Henshaw  Bridge  to  replace  the  old  and  badly 
deteriorated  cabin  at  Indian  Creek. 

The  betterment  work  on  the,  North  Fork  Road,  which  was  undertaken  this  year,  should 
be  continued  next  year,  so  that  the  road  may  be  comfortably  traveled  by  automobiles 
during  seasonable  weather.  If  the  funds  will  permit,  the  road  into  Bowman  Lake  should 
be  Improved  in  the  worst  places  so  that  automobiles  can  get  in  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
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A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Browns  Pass  to  Kintla  Lake  by  way  of  Hole-in-tho- 
VVall  Falls.  This  trail  is  badly  needed  and  will  complete  the  east  and  wet-t  northern  route 
across  tho  park.  .^  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  most  urgent  needs,  it  is  felt  that  funds  should  be  provided  tor 
the  widening  and  improving  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  to  double  travel  width  and  the 
graveling  of  the  ungraveled  sections,  and  generally  improving  it  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  hard  and  dangerous  curves,  and  the  installation  of  new  cross-drainage  structures.  A 
new  road  should  also  be  constructed  above  the  tlowage  line  of  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake 
Reservoir.  Surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made  for  this  road.  Two  small  dams  and 
a  connecting  lock  should  be  provided  in  the  small  stream  connecting  Josephine  and  Mc- 
Dermott  Lakes  so  as  to  make  possible  boating  on  both  of  these  lakes  by  the  guests  of 
Many  Glacier  Hotel.  Right  of  wav  should  be  secured  and  funds  provided  for  that  purpose 
and  'for  the  construction,  where  needed,  and  the  general  improvement  of  a  road  from 
Babb  post  office  through  to  the  international  boundary  over  the  route  known  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  Trail.  Funds  are  needed  for  providing  additional  camp  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  various  hotels  and  chalets  and  at  advantageous  points  along  the  road.  These  camps 
should  also  be  provided  with  toilet  facilities,  and  additional  toilet  facilities  should  be 
provided  at  different  places  along  the  roads  and  trails  of  the  park.  A  number  of  patrol 
stations  should  be  provided  for  the  rangers,  and  additional  ranger  stations  and  stables 
should  be  buiJt  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory  buildings  now  occupied. 

Additional  rangers  should  be  appointed  in  order  that  game  may  be  protected,  forest  fires 
prevented,  and  tourists'  movements  in  the  park  facilitated. 

An  administrative  building  containing  office  rooms,  an  information  room,  travelers' 
room,  and  a  few  dormitory  rooms  should  be  built  at  the  Belton  administration  site.  Many 
other  general  improvements,  including  the  signing  of  the  roads  and  trails,  placing  of  mile- 
posts  thereon,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  roads  and  trails,  should  be  undertaken 
as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  secured. 

Conclusion. 

Before  finishing  this  report,  I  want  to  admit  my  indebtedness  to  those  who  have  helped 
me  in  starting  this  work,  and  especially  to  thank  the  concessionaires  who  have  cooperated 
with  me  In  various  ways  and  the  assistants  who  have  given  me  so  fully  of  their  time  and 
efforts,  all  of  which  has  gone  far  toward  the  betterment  of  the  park  in  general  and  its 
greater  enjoyment  by  the  visitors. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

L.  C.  Way,  Superintendent,  Estes  Park,   Colo. 

General  Statement. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1015  (38 
Stat.,  798).  Under  the  act  approved  February  14,  1917  (39  Stat.,  916),  entitled  '"An  act 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,"  approximately  43 
square  miles  were  added,  making  the  present  area  of  the  park  approximately  400  square 
miles.  The  first  act  provided  that  not  more  than  $10,000  should  be  expended  for  main- 
tenance, supervision,  or  improvement  in  any  one  year  unless  first  expressly  authorized 
by  law.  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1919,  this  inhibition  was  removed. 
Exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  above  area  has  not  yet  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  State  of  Colorado,  resulting  in  complications  detrimental  to  the  efficient  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  park  and  to  the  protection  of  the  visitors. 

Administration. 

The  administration  and  protection  force  consists  of  the  superintendent,  one  clerk  and 
special  disbursing  agent,  one  clerk,  one  acting  chief  ranger,  three  permanent  rangers,  and 
seven  temporary  rangers  employed  during  the  summer  months,  of  whom  one  is  assigned 
to  the  information  bureau,  and  three  to  checking  of  visitors  and  giving  of  information 
at  the  entrance.  It  is  obvious  that  this  force  is  not  sufficient  to  adequately  protect  the 
park  and  the  large  number  of  visitors,  record  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages. 

Travel. 

Weather  conditions  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  travel.  Last  year  we  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  rainfall  and  cold  weather ;  this  year  the  rainfall  has  been  even  greater. 
RoL'ords  from  July  3  to  August  31  show  only  one  day  in  which  we  did  not  have  practi- 
cally a  cloud-burst,  while  on  July  3  and  5  a  heavy  snowstorm  raged  at  high  altitudes  on 
the  Fall  River  Road.  As  an  illustration  of  the  excessive  precipitation,  a  rain  gauge  in 
Estes  Park  registered  3  inches  of  rain  in  15  minutes.  In  spite  of  such  condition  our 
travel  has  increased  13.6  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  kind  of  accommodations  desired 
has  changed  from  last  year,  when  hotel  accommodations  were  in  great  demand  and  showed 
a  shortage.  This  year  the  demand  has  been  for  summer  cottages  and  camping  grounds, 
and  while  the  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  three,  in  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  have 
been  filled,  there  has  been  ample  of  this  class  of  accommodations. 

Our  method  of  counting  the  visitors  was  changed  this  year  by  the  establishment  of 
checking  and  information  stations  at  Fall  Kiver,  Glacier  Basin,  and  Grand  Lake  boundary  ' 
entrances  under  the  direct  charge  of  temporary  park  rangers  detailed  for  this  work.  The 
service  rendered  to  the  public  and  the  greater  protection  given  to  the  park  more  than 
justifies  the  cost.  Since  only  one  man  was  stationed  at  each  entrance,  we  have  neces- 
sarily missed  a  great  number  of  people.  The  actual  count  turned  in  by  the  checkers 
follows. 
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Travel  by  States  for  the  season  of  1921,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 


Stata 

Autos. 

Passen- 
gers. 

State. 

Autos. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Arizona 

43 

21 

216 

22,237 

25 

5 

7 

2 

409 

96 

3 

2 

10 

38 

21 

2 

789 

2,196 

112 

77 

822. 

87,736 

77 

15 

18 

7 

1,622 

378 

2,939 

7,035 

I 

37 

129 

87 

8 

3,155 

30 

9,075 

1 

1 

8 

52 

21 

6 

123 

667 

5 

12 

35 

4 

445 

15 

1 

8 

3 

22 

255 

1 

4 

Arkansas 

New  Hampshire 

6 

California 

34 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

223 

Connecticut 

New  York 

78 

North  Dakota 

24 

Florida 

Ohio 

530 

Idaho 

2  764 

Illinois     

Oregon  . 

24 

43 

Iowa     

South  Dakota 

158 

Kansas 

14 

Kentucky 

Texas 

1  785 

Louisiana 

Utah 

64 

3 

Maryland 

Washington  . 

26 

West  Virginia 

10 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.. 

97 

Minnesota 

1,025 
4 

Mississippi 

United  States  Marine  Corps. . . 
Total 

Montana 

30,264 

120,388 

Nebraska 

Foreign  countries  represented  during  the  season  :   Ehgland,  2 
Hawaii,  4  ;  Canada,  4  ;  Poland,  1. 


France,  1 ;   Japan,   1 


Autos. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Rocky  Mnnntai"  Parks  Transportation  Co.. ...........     .       ............ 

1,625 
849 
201 
182 

6,132 

13, 753 

Rentacars T 

4.983 

Motor  cycles 

357 

Horse  vehicles .    .                     ,      . 

372 

Horseback 

6,132 
3,090 

Pedestrians 

Total 

8,989 

28, 687 

RECAPITULATION. 


Travel  classified  by  States 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co 

Rent  cars 

Others,  classified 

Unclassified,  Nov.  1, 1920,  to  June  18, 1921. 

Total  actual  count 


40,980 


30, 264 

120,388 

1,625 

13,753 

849 

4,983 

6,515 

9,951 

1,727 

7,371 

156,446 


In  connection  with  the  above  a  general  statement  may  not  be  amiss.  You  will  note 
that  our  actual  count  this  year  is  13.6  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  Following  the 
system  of  previous  years  of  including  the  estimate  of  cars  and  people  missed  by  checkers 
and  estimate  at  the  entrances  where  no  checkers  were  stationed,  our  grand  total  for 
this  year  would  be  57,438  autos  and  273,737  passengers. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  checker  at  the  two  Longs 
Peak  entrances  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  time  their  primary  value  would 
have  been  the  recording  of  visitors,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  results  would  not  have 
justified  the  expenditure.  The  Longs  Peak  entrance  count  of  last  year  was  2,397  autos 
and  10,960  passengers. 

Roads. 

At  the  close  of  the  year's  working  season  all  of  the  dangerous  narrow  places  will 
have  been  eliminated,  also  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  narrow  side-hill  roads  will 
have  been  widened  to  a  uniform  width  of  18  feet.  The  roads  generally  in  the  park, 
according  to  local  residents,  are  now  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  My  personal 
knowledge  covers  six  years,  and  they  are  now  in  better  condition  than  at  any  time 
during  that  period.  Replacement  of  bridges  must  be  our  next  work,  from  the  stand- 
point of  safety.  We  have  17  bridges,  ranging  from  8  to  30  feet,  by  18  feet  wide,  that 
must  be  replaced  within  the  next  year  to  give  the  necessary  factor  of  safety  at  crossings. 
We  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of  eliminating  the  most  dangerous  places  first  rather  than 
accede  to  the  popular  demand  to  smooth  up  the  roads.  While  this  policy  brought  end- 
less criticism  at  first,   popular  opinion   is  changing  and  appreciation   of  our   efforts  is 
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being  shown.  We  could  have  made  a  much  better  showing  to  yisitors  for  the  money 
expended  by  working  the  easy  stretches  and  leaving  the  rock  work,  but  this  policy 
would  not  have  given  the  best  ultimate  results.  The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the 
work  done  : 

Snow  removed  :  Labor,  306  man  days,  1  team  day,  36  transportation  days. 

Culverts  built,  9,  using  2,020  feet  lumber. 

Bridges  and  culverts  repaired,  16,  using  9,600  feet  of  lumber,  85  linear  feet  logs,  18 
man  days,  5  team  days  ;  stock  way  4  by  5  by  16  feet,  using  480  feet  lumber. 

In  draining,  ditching,  filling  mudholes,  and  general  repairs  no  accurate  record  of 
materials  moved  has  been  kept.  The  i-ecord  of  work  is  as  follows :  195  man  days, 
27  team  days,  21  one-half  truck  days,  90  light-grader  days,  30  heavy-grader  days,  9  drag 
days,  1  plow  day,  1  slip  dump  day,  7  foreman  days,  10  squad-boss  days.  Record  of 
materials  usel :  225  cubic  yards  rock  and  soil  and  30  yards  gravel ;  record,  however,  not 
complete.  In  addition  to  the  above  1^  miles  of  road  were  ditched,  leveled,  and  stones 
blasted  out  and  2  miles  of  right-of-way  cleared,  stumps  pulled,  rocks  blasted,  road  ditched, 
surfaced,  and  leveled. 

Removing  of  landslides  :  34  man  days,  3  truck  days.     No  record  of  materials  moved. 

Widening  of  roads  and  double  tracking :  21  foreman  days,  32  squad-boss  days,  379  man 
days,  23  truck  days,  38  team  days,  3  Ford  truck  days,  4  wagon  days,  9  slip  dump  days, 
13  light-grader  days,  20  drag  days,  6  wheel  dump  days,  6  plow  days.  Yards  double- 
tracked,  4,580.  Solid  rock  excavation,  400  cubic  yards.  Bowlders  and  soil  excavation, 
10,000  cubic  yards,  approximately. 

Roads  to  camp  and  storehouse :  442  yards  of  road  improved  ;  excavation,  371  cubic 
yards  ;  fill,  176  cubic  yards. 

General  camp  expense :  Camp  tender,  barn  man,  garage  man,  timekeeper,  160  days, 
21  team  days,  6  truck  days. 

Hay  making  :  85  man  days,  3  team  days. 

Our  records  show  the  following  total  yardage  handled  where  the  nature  of  the  work 
permitted  of  measurement :  Rock  in  place,  1,947  cubic  yards  ;  soil,  13,446  cubic  yards  ; 
walls,  242  cubic  yards  ;  surfacing  and  grading,  135,174  square  yards.  Other  material 
moved  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  measurement 
impossible. 

There  still  remains  the  installation  of  adequate  drainage,  and  sufficient  funds  to 
accomplish  this  object  will  result  in  considerable  saving  of  money  in  the  future.  If  our 
roads  could  be  placed  in  first-class  condition  as  to  shaping  and  drainage  they  would  give 
little  trouble  and  could  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Trails. 

We  have  had  three  trail  crews  out  this  season,  but,  owing  to  the  deplorable  condition 
of  all  our  trails,  $1,500  will  make  but  slight  improvement  in  them.  Work  is  being  done 
on  bog  holes  on  the  Wild  Basin  ti'ails.  On  the  Loch  Vale  trail  work  has  been  done 
on  bog  holes,  repair  of  bridges,  and  general  repairs.  The  Longs  Peak  trail  was  in  such 
condition  that  it  was  found  to  be  more  economical  to  construct  a  new  trail  than  to 
repair  the  old  one,  which  was  not  properly  located.  The  new  trail  has  a  maximum 
grade  of  15  per  cent,  and  is  located  so  as  to  get  the  minimum  of  wash.  Heavy  rains 
thus  far  have  done  very  little  damage.  In  distance  the  new  trail  is  but  little  longer 
than  the  old,  while  the  grade  is  cut  20  per  cent  in  several  places.  The  public  is  showing 
great  appreciation  of  the  work  done.  The  trail  has  been  completed  to  Granite  Pass. 
Lack  of  funds  prevents  further  work,  since  other  trails  need  attention  more  than  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Longs  Peak  trail.  At  this  writing  a  camp  has  been  established 
at  the  base  of  Lawn  Lake  trail,  and  considerable  work  will  be  done  on  this  trail  this 
fall.  Work  on  other  trails  consists  in  cutting  out  fallen  timber,  repair  of  bridges,  and 
the  worst  of  the  bog  holes,  on  the  Fern  Lake,  Flat  Top,  Halletts  Glacier,  Ypsilon,  Storm 
Pass,  Wind  River,  Bear  Lake  No.  1,  Bear  Lake  No.  2,  Steep  Mountain,  Odessa  Lake, 
Deer  Mountain,  Bierstadt  Lake,  Lakes  Nanita  and  Nakona,  and  East  Inlet  trails. 

The  amount  spent  on  maintenance  of  trails,  September  15,  1920,  to  September  15, 
1921,  is  $1,500.     Total  miles  of  trails  covered,  approximately  100. 

Public  Utilities. 

The  third  year's  operation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  under 
franchise  from  the  department  continues  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  in 
handling  the  great  crowds  that  visit  this  park.  Aside  from  a  few  people  who  state 
that  they  have  a  preference  for  independent  cars  before  they  try  out  the  transportation 
company,  we  have  no  complaints  as  to  the  service  rendered.  Two  cases  of  overcharge, 
which  when  traced  proved  to  be  an  error  of  the  ticket  agent,  were  settled  at  once  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  circle  trip,  Denver  to  Denver  over  the  Fall  River  Road,  has  been  in  operation 
since  June  27,  1921,  2,149  people  being  carried  on  this  trip.  I  have  interviewed  many 
of  these  people,  who  invariably  state  that  while  the  road  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  western  slope  to  Grand  Lake  has  been  very  bad  the  wonderful  scenery  more  than 
repaid  them  for  the  rough  and  muddy  roads. 

The  transportation  company  reports  the  following  business  to  and  including  Septem- 
ber 8,  1921  : 

Pas- 
sengers. 

Longs  Peak   Station 655 

Loop  service 885 

Fall  River  and  High  Drive 989 

Estes  Park-Grand  Lake 1,202 

Circle  trip  (Denver  to  Denver  via  Fall  River  Road) 2,  149 

Denver  and  return 121 
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Hotels  operated  on  park  lands. 


Name. 

Proprietor. 

Capacity. 

Location. 

Spraguc's  Hotel 

A.  E.  Sprague... 

40 
150 
50 
50 
10 

Glacier  Basin. 

Grand  Lake  Lodge 

Lewiston  Hotel  Co 

Fern  Lake  Lodge. 

F.  W.  Byerly... 

Fern  Lake. 

Bear  Lake  Lodge 

do 

Bear  Lake. 

E.A.Mills..     ..               .          . 

Longs  Peak  Trail. 

Grand  Lake  Lodge  has  received  an  exceptional  patronage  this  year,  handling  approxi- 
mately 1,200  people  from  30  tours,  in  addition  to  increasing  numbers  of  private  parties. 
Additional  accommodations  for  25  people  have  been  added. 

Sprague's  Hotel,  A.  E.  Sprague,  proprietor,  increased  their  capacity  by  one-third, 
making  it  possible  to  accommodate  40  people.  They  have  also  added  seven  baths  and 
enlarged  the  dining  room.  This  hotel  has  had  capacity  business  practically  the  entire- 
season. 

Fern  Lake  Lodge  has  been  somewhat  improved  this  year  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
dining  room,  an  addition  to  the  porch  on  the  main  building.  The  construction  of  several 
log  cabins  for  sleeping  quarters  is  under  way.  Only  temporary  repairs  to  the  main 
building  have  been  permitted,  since  the  location  must  be  changed  later. 

Bear  Lake  Lodge,  F.  W.  Byerly,  proprietor.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  per- 
manent buildings  at  Bear  Lake.  A  portion  of  a  log  building  has  been  erected,  the  end 
boarded  up,  and  is  now  being  used  as  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Upon  completion  of  the 
main  building  the  present  building  will  be  used  as  a  dormitory  or  other  purpose. 

Camps. 

Timberline  Cabin,  Enos  A.  Mills,  proprietor,  is  used  in  connection  with  trips  to  the 
summit  of  Longs  Peak.     Increased  and  better  accommodations  are  needed  at  this  point. 

The  nine  other  hotels  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  are  located  on  private  prop- 
erty and  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Buildings. 

general  statement. 

The  entrance  gate  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Woodward,  of  Denver,  on  land' 
donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  James,  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  in  giving  informa- 
tion to  tourists,  especially  to  campers,  regarding  firearms  and  cutting  of  trees  and  wanton 
waste  of  flowers. 

CONSTRUCTED. 

Storehouse,  frame,  24  by  40  feet,  with  9-foot  wall  and  6-foot  gable.  Also  used  as 
quarters  for  temporary  rangers  and  road  crews  during  the  summer  months.  Location  : 
Horseshoe  Park. 

Temporary  checking  station  and  quarters  for  checkers  and  temporary  rangers  at 
Grand  Lake  entrance.     Frame,  14  by  24  feet,  with  6-foot  wall  and  3.6-foot  gable. 

Temporary  stable  for  saddle  and  work  horses,  18  by  24  feet,  with  8-foot  walls  and 
shed  roof. 

Garage  and  workshop  for  trucks,  16  by  24  feet,  with  8-foot  walls  and  7.5-foot  gable. 

One  portable,  flv-proof  kitchen,  16  by  18  feet,  with  4-foot  gable  for  road  camps. 

Four  sanitary  toilets  on  Fall  River  road  and  in  camping  grounds  8  by  8  feet,  walls  8~ 
feet. 

One  oil  and  gasoline  shed  8  by  14  feet,  height  8  feet,  with  shed  roof. 

Barn  at  superintendent's  residence,  addition  of  one  double  stall. 

REPAIRED   BUILDINGS. 

Superintendent's  residence,  minor  repairs. 

Mill  Creek  ranger  station,  minor  repairs. 

Pole  Creek  ranger  station,  minor  repairs. 

Fall  River  shelter  cabin,  new   roof,  windows,  and  doors. 

Poudre  Lakes  shelter  cabin,  new  roof  and  windows. 

Painting  superintendent's  barn  and  garage. 

Painting  Owl  ranger  station. 

Painting  Horseshoe  Park  storehouse. 

Telephone  Lines. 

In  order  to  install  traffic  control  on  the  Fall  Rifer  Road,  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  telephone  line  from  the  shelter  cabin  to  Poudre  Lakes.  By  having  this  line  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  a  block  system  this  summer  even  though  the  travel 
has  been  greater  than  we  had  expected.  This  line  also  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to 
travelers,  enabling  them  to  call  assistance  when  necessary,  and  in  several  cases  enabled 
parties  to  reach  the  village  when  v/ithout  means  of  communication  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top  of  the  range  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet. 
On  two  occasions  this  occurred  during  a  snow  storm.  The  line  has  also  been  of  great 
value  in  the  work  on  the  Fall  River  Road.  The  extension  is  5  miles  long.  In  addition 
1^  miles  of  line  was  constructed  from  the  Fall  River  line  to  the  storehouse,  and  tempo- 
rary ranger  quarters  and  to  road  camp  No,  1,  An  extension  of  three-fourths  mile  was 
built  to  the  Glacier  Basin  storehouse. 

General  repairs  on  the  60  miles  of  line  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  this  season,  it 
being  necessary  to  replace  about  40  per  cent  of  the  poles  with  new  ones  and.  to  reset  at 
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least  20  per  cent.     Heavj-  spring  snows  played  havoc  with  the  line  through  the  trees,  as 
well  as  with  that  portion  above  timber  line. 

We  find  an  ever-increasing  use  of  the  lines  by  travelers  calling  for  information  and 
assistance  from  outlying  telephones  on  roads  and  trails,  and  great  appreciation  is 
shown  by  them  for  this  service. 

Glaciers. 

There  has  been  an  ever-increasing  interest  shown  in  the  glaciers  and  moraines.  Due 
to  the  heavy  snowfall  last  winter  the  glaciers  were  in  normal  condition,  llallett's, 
however,  did  not  open  this  year  as  well  as  usual,  the  crevasses  being  very  small  and  not 
especially  spectacular.  Sprague's.  Tyndall's,  Andrew's,  and  Taylor's  glaciers  en  me  in 
for  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  inquiry. 

The  red  fungus  coloration,  referred  to  in  my  1910  and  1920  reports,  continued  this 
year,  and  spread  to  the  snow  at  the  head  of  Fall  River  Canyon,  and  since  it  could  be 
seen  from  automobiles,  the  interest  shown  by  travelers  greatly  increased. 

Ranger  Force. 

The  ranger  force  consists  of  four  permanent  I'angers  and  six  temporary  rangers  for 
the  summer  period  only,  three  of  the  latter  being  assigned  to  entrance  gates  and  one 
to  the  information  bureau.  The  addition  of  two  motor  cycles  added  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  traffic  patrol.  While  conditions  were  improved  over  last  year,  our  force  is 
still  inadequate  to  handle  the  situation. 

Information  Bureau. 

The  entire  operation  of  the  information  bureau  was  taken  over  by  us  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Clifford  Higby,  who 
for  years  has  been  a  guide  and  who  has  held  a  first-class  guiding  license  since  I  took 
charge  of  the  park.  His  great  kr!OV,'ledgt'  of  the  country  and  interest  in  his  work  has 
been  of  great  value  to  visitors  and  has  increased  their  interest  in  the  park.  Eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  people  were  served  at  the  office,  and  298  mail 
inquiries  were  answered  from  July  1  tx)  September  8,  inclusive. 

Camping  Grounds. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Currence  homestead  claim  cases  have  not  yet  been  settled,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  establish  camping  grounds  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  where  this 
class  of  accommodations  is  very  badly  needed.  The  improvement  of  the  Glacier  Basin 
Road  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  Glacier  Basin  camping  ground.  This  camp  was 
enlarged,  doubling  its  capacity,  and  a  caretaker  placed  in  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  cars,  with  4,527  passengers,  were  reported  from 
August   1   to   September  4,   inclusive. 

Park  Pamphlets  and  Maps  Sold. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increasing  interest  in  geology  and  other  natural  subjects,  "we 
have  sold  from  our  information  bureau  189  copies  of  the  Geological  Story  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  ;  27  copies  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio  ;  45  copies  of  the 
Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks  ;  198  copies  of  Mountaineering  iu  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  ;  25  copies  of  the  panoramic  maps  ;  and  361  copies  of  the  topographic  maps 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  Receipts  for  August,  1921,  totaling  $88.25, 
and  for  the  season  $180.05.  This  w^culd  have  been  greatly  increased  had  it  been  possible 
to  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

Guides. 

Local  people,  and  especially  visitors,  are  bejrinning  to  see  the  value  of  our  policy 
of  examining  applicants  for  guiding  licenses,  for  only  by  this  method  can  they  have 
assurance  that  the  guide  they  employ  is  qualified  to  serve  them  in  this  capacity.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  licensed  guides  this  year,  due  to  the  many  expressions  of 
approval  from  the  people  they  have  served.  The  guides  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  unqualified  guides  as  well  as  the  visitors. 

Wild  Animals. 

The  increase  in  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  elk,  while  not  as  heavy  as  last  year, 
shows  a  very  gratifying  result.  In  one  band  of  sheep  on  Specimen  Mountain  124  lambs 
were  counted  by  one  of  the  rangers.  Deer  and  sheep  are  plentiful  in  lower  altitudes  up 
to  about  July  1,  when  they  followed  their  usual  habit  of  going  to  higher  country. 
Sheep  began  to  return  to  the  lowlands  early  in  the  fall,  a  band  of  38  appearing  at 
Sheep  Lake  on  August  23.  Very  little  of  the  elk  has  been  seen  this  year,  however.  One 
grizzly  with  two  cubs  were  seen  at  Loch  Vale  and  two  black  bears  in  Glacier  Basin  and 
Wind  River.  Mountain  lions  and  coyotes  are  very  numerous  again  this  year,  and  hunting 
and  trapping  will  have  to  be  carried  on  this  winter  to  .the  extent  of  available  funds, 
■which  I   regret  to  say  are  small. 

Fishing. 

Fishing,  while  fair  this  year,  was  not  as  good  as  last  season.  The  State  hatcheries 
located  within  the  boundaries  did  not  fully  carry  out  their  agreement  in  supplying 
young  trout.  We  have  planted  from  this  source  200,000  Eastern  Brook  and  190,000 
Blackspotted  (native)  this  season.  Breeding  ponds  are  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient 
results  in  this  section.  A  game  and  fish  club  has  heen  organized  in  Estes  Park,  resulting 
in  greater  cooperation,  which  will  assist  us  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  fish 
in  the  lakes  and  streams  to  meet  the  demand.  The  license  fee  to  nonresidents  has  been 
raised  to  $5,  resulting  in  great  protest  from  local  as  well  as  nonresident  fishermf>n.  I  am 
informed  that  this  law  has  brought  about  a  smaller  revenue  to  the  State. 
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Forest  Fires. 

Due  to  the  extremely  heavy  daily  rains,  we  have  not  suffered  from  forest  fires  this 
season.  One  fire  in  brush  cut  on  the  road  right  of  way  by  F.  W.  Byerly,  resulting  from 
carelessness  of  one  of  his  employees,  was  fortunately  extinguished  before  any  great 
damage  was  done.  Another  small  fire,  caused  by  campers  leaving  a  fire  in  an  old  sawdust 
pile  in  Wid  Basin,  was  discovered  and  extinguished  by  rangers  before  any  damage  was 
done. 

Winter  Sports. 

In  addition  to  several  smaller  parties  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  again  held  their 
annual  outing  at  Fern  Lake  this  year,  with  the  largest  attendance  of  any  winter  outing. 
Fern  Lake  Lodge  had  been  improved  and  afforded  better  and  greater  accommodations. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  this  outing  is  limited  to  the  available  accommodations. 
They  will  visit  the  park  again  this  winter.  The  dinger  Highlanders  are  planning  on 
an  outing  for  200  to  300  boys  this  winter  at  Fern  Lake. 

Accidents. 

On  June  29,  1921,  rangers,  while  on  telephone  and  patrol  work,  found  the  body  of  a 
man  on  Flattop  Mountain  near  the  Continental  Divide.  Papers  found  on  the  body  led 
us  to  believe  it  to  be  that  of  Mr.  J,  P.  Cbitwood,  of  Wyoming,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
perished   last   fall. 

On  September  2,  1921,  Ranger  Higby  was  at  the  foot  of  Tyndall  Glacier  and  found 
first  one  dead  horse,  then  another  about  80  yards  above,  and  from  the  lower  horse  to 
the  top  of  the  glacier,  and  on  up  the  rock  ledges  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  over  which 
the  whole  outfit  had  evidently  fallen  were  scattered  various  pack  trappings  and  personal 
effects,  all  of  which  bore  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  above  man. 

On  June  26,  1921,  Mr.  H.  L.  Targett,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  disappeared  on  Longs 
Peak,  and  again  on  July  20,  1921,  Mr.  Gregory  Aubuchon,  of  Michigantown,  Ind.,  dis- 
appeared, supposedly  on  Longs  Peak.     No  trace  of  Mr.  Targett  has  been  found. 

On  August  14,  1921,  Mr.  Carl  Walkins  Hall,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  killed  on  the  Longs 
Peak  Road.  Mr.  Hall  was  working  under  a  car  which  was  jacked  up  with  the  front 
wheel  off.  The  jack  somehow  gave  way,  causing  the  car  to  fall  on  him,  crushing  his 
skull. 

On  September  16  Rangers  McDaniel  and  Higby  again  made  a  search  for  the  body 
of  Gregory  Aubuchon,  which  they  found  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  above  Chasm  Lake. 
His  people,  as  well  as  the  county  sheriff  and  coroner,  were  notified,  and  the  following  day 
the  body  was  taken  to  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  for  burial. 

MOUNT  Mckinley  national  park. 

Henry  P.  Karstbns,  Superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 
General  Statement. 

The  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  February  26,  1917 
(39  Stat.,  938),  as  a  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  and 
placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  park.  It  is  situated  in  south-central  Alaska,  its  dimensions  being  about  100  miles 
northeast  and  southwest  by  an  average  of  22  miles  northwest  and  southeast,  giving  an 
area  of  about  2,200  square  miles,  or  1,498,000  acres.  Its  altitude  is  from  1,800  to  20,300 
feet,  the  summit  of  Mount  McKinley. 

Park  headquarters  are  located  at  Nenana,  as  it  is  the  nearest  permanent  post  office  and 
Government  telegraph  station,  messages  and  mail  being  forwarded  through  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission  from  Healy,  a  temporary  construction  camp  near  the  present  end 
of  steel.  The  commission  expects  to  extend  rail  to  Riley  Creek  this  fall.  I  firmly  believe 
Rdley  Creek  to  be  the  most  logical  entrance  to  the  park,  and  with  that  idea  in  view  I  made 
a  trip  to  Fairbanks  to  confer  with  Mr.  George  Parks,  of  the  land  office,  regarding  the 
setting  aside  of  a  strip  of  land  at  Riley  Creek,  1  mile  wide,  to  extend  into  the  park  for 
entrance  and  administrative  purposes. 

Employees. 

I  have  not  selected  my  assistant  as  yet ;  the  remunerations  offered  in  other  lines  makes 
it  rather  hard  to  secure  the  type  of  man  the  position  requires. 

Live  Stock. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  high  water  in  the  streams  and  the  necessity  for  transporta- 
tion of  equipment,  I  purchased  one  pack  horse  for  $100  from  funds  allowed  me  previous 
to  July  1.  Four  good  horses  should  be  provided  for  use  on  patrol,  exploration,  and  in 
heavy  hauling. 

Grazing  in  the  park  is  fair,  but  grain  is  necessary  to  keep  a  work  horse  in  shape. 

Fires. 

A  number  of  prospectors  from  the  Kantishna  Mining  Co.  came  through  the  upper  passes 
of  the  park  to  the  railroad  at  Riley  Creek  and  reported  no  fires.  Later  in  August  several 
fires  were  burning  on  the  hills  north  of  the  park,  but  fortunately  heavy  rains  put  them  out. 

Extension  of  Boundary  Necessary. 

I  am  eagerly  waiting  word  of  the  passage  of  the  Sutherland  bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  park's  eastern  boundary  before  going  ahead  at  Riley  Creek.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  territory  be  taken  into  the  park,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  breeding  grounds  for 
sheep  and  would  simplify  the  protection  of  game  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the 
park. 
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Roios. 

Riley  Creek  at  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  is  beautifully  situated  for  an  entrance,  and 
is  only  3  miles  from  the  proposed  new  eastern  boundary  line.  After  leaving  the  railroad 
a  road  would  lead  up  a  well-wooded  stream  among  rugged  sheep  hills,  gradually  approach- 
ing timber  line,  with  a  fairly  straight  course  through  low  saddles  direct  for  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley.  The  view  from  one  side  of  the  road  would  be  the  low,  rugged  sheep  hills  ;  on  the 
other,  the  higher  sheep  hills  and  glaciers.  In  August  John  C.  Gotwals,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  made  a  reconnoissance  survey  for  a  road  from  Riley  Creek 
through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district. 

TRAILS  AND  Patrol  Cabins. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  I  am  going  to  build  six  or  eight  ranger  cabins  necessary 
for  ranger  night  camps  on  their  winter  rounds,  hoping  to  have  sufficient  money  next  yoar 
to  complete  them.  In  winter  it  will  be  very  near  impossible  for  a  lone  ranger  to  load  his 
dog  team  with  stove  and  tent  and  winter  equipment  and  travel  over  these  hills  alone 
without  a  man  to  break  trail,  whereas  with  cabins  furnished,  and  going  with  a  light  load, 
he  can  make  it  very  well.     A  trail  along  the  north  boundary  is  essential  for  patrol  work. 

Travel. 

A  number  of  prospectors  have  been  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  this  spring, 
going  to  and  from  the  Kantishna  mining  district.  The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  with  pack 
horses ;  one  old  fellow,  w^ho  walked  out  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  camped  three  days  at 
one  of  the  streams  until  the  water  subsided  enough  to  allow  him  to  make  a  crossing. 
Several  parties  have  been  here  from  the  States  and  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  park,  the  large  quantities  of  game,  and  the  massive  and  imposing 
beauty  of  Mount  McKinley. 

i  Wild  Animals. 

At  the  forks  of  some  of  the  streams  through  which  a  road  would  run,  sheep  and  caribou 
mingle  in  large  numbers,  making  a  most  beautiful  sight.  The  sheep  wander  down  from 
the  higher  regions  in  the  morning  and  feed  on  the  bars  till  well  into  the  afternoon,  then 
work  up  again  into  the  rocky  cliffs  for  the  night. 

The  caribou  wander  in  most  any  direction  wherever  the  feed  is  best.  Prospectors 
who  came  through  the  upper  passes  this  spring  reported  having  seen  large  numbers  of 
caribou  and  sheep  mingling  together,  principally  at  the  head  of  the  Toklat  River  and 
between  Savage  and  Santuary  Rivers.  One  party  this  summer  counted  over  1,000  sheep 
mingling  with  caribou  too  numerous  to  even  attempt  to  count.  On  a  trip  over  the  same 
route  I  counted  800  sheep  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  number  of  caribou  in  the 
park  would  be  hard  to  estimate,  as  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  their 
movements  are  so  confusing  that  it  is  impossible  to  count  them.  Very  few  moose  were 
seen  in  the  park  this  summer,  but  they  were  very  numerous  in  the  timber  below  the  north- 
ern boundary.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  bear  tracks  throughout  the  park,  but  very 
few  bears  have  been  seen. 

Protection  of  Game. 

On  my  first  trip  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park  as  far  as  the  Sushana  River. 
I  encountered  two  trapper  outfits.  One  on  the  Savage  River  had  a  few  quarters  of 
caribou  meat  hanging  in  the  trees  and  the  ground  around  the  cabin  was  covered  with  the 
bones  and  hair  of  sheep  from  years  of  hunting.  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  this  trapper 
regarding  the  park,  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  why  it  was  set  aside ;  also  how  the  old- 
timers  would  benefit  by  the  park  in  the  future.  He  saw  the  point  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  operations  elsew^here.  On  Knight  Creek  there  were  three  men  with  a  number 
of  dogs  which  they  had  been  feeding  on  park  game.  They  have  brought  their  dogs  out 
and  put  them  in  a  fish  camp  for  the  summer,  and  bear  me  no  ill  will.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  local  people  take  it  so  well,  but  they  can  hardly  realize  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  park  and  the  game  therein. 

Since  then  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  people  in  Nenana  and 
Fairbanks  and  along  the  line  before  making  a  more  extended  cruise  through  the  park. 
I  feel  well  repaid  for  the  trip,  for  the  people  are  for  the  park  and  with  me  I  am  assured. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  I  noticed  well-beaten  horse  and  dog-sled  tracks  on  the 
old  snow  drifts  which  indicated  that  a  great  deal  of  game  had  been  hauled  out  last 
winter.  I  inquired  at  Healy  and  found  my  suspicion  was  correct ;  there  had  been  two 
horses  and  several  dog  teams  hauling  game  out  of  the  hills  nearly  all  winter. 

Mining. 

Prospecting,  which  is  authorized  in  the  act  establishing  the  park,  is  going  on  quite 
extensively  within  the  park  borders,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  McKinley  River,  east 
of  Muldrow  Glacier,  where  there  has  been  a  recent  find.  Twenty  to  thirty  claims  have 
been  located.  At  the  headwaters  of  the  Sushana  River  four  claims  have  been  located  and 
tunnels  sunk  on  a  lead  of  silver  ore. 

Recommendations. 

Tourist  travel  to  the  interior  is  growing  every  year.  I  h^ve  met  numbers  of  parties 
this  and  previous  years ;  all  of  them  regret  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  park. 

This  fall  or  next  spring  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commission  expects  to  have  the  rails 
of  the  Government  railroad  connected,  which  will  mean  a  flood  of  tourists  by  the  gates 
of  the  park,  with  no  facility  for  handling  those  who  wish  to  go  in. 

A  main  artery  road  through  the  upper  passes  is  the  park's  most  urgent  need. 

Owing  to  the  great  activity  in  the  Kantishna  mining  district  and  with  prospecting 
going  on  within  the  park  boundary  close  by,  a  special  ranger  should  be  assigned  to  this 
section  to  see  that  the  park  rules  and  regulations  are  observed. 
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GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

D.   L.  Reaburn,  Superintendent,  Grand   Canyon,   Ariz. 
General   Statement. 

The  Gx-and  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  located  in  northwestern  Arizona,  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  Arizona-Utah  State  line.  The  canyon  is  about  217  miles  long,  8  to  20  miles 
wide,  and  approximately  1  mile  deep.  In  the  bottom  is  the  Colorado  River  enlarged  by 
its  confluence  with  the  Green  RiA^er  in  Utah.  The  river  has  an  average  discharge  of 
about  20,000  second-feet.  In  flood  discharge  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  150,000  second- 
feet. 

On  January  11,  1908,  a  portion  of  the  canyon  and  adjacent  territory  embracing  958 
square  miles,  was  set  aside  as  a  national  monument,  and  on  February  26,  1919.  The 
Pr;  sident  approved  the  measure,  designating  most  of  that  area  as  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  The  park  area  extends  from  the  little  Colorado  on  the  east  to  Havasu 
Cai^yon  on  the  west,  a  longitudinal  distance  of  56  miles,  and  for  an  average  distance  of 
about  3  miles  back  from  each  rim  of  the  canyon  on  the  north  and  south.  Through  it 
winds  the  Colorado  River  for  a  distance  of  lOo  miles. 

Administration    of   the    Park. 

The  administration  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Park  Service  on  August  11,  1919,  when  an  acting  superintendent  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  reservation. 

Headquarters. 

Park  headquarters  are  located  in  the  viUage  of  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Williams-Grand  Canyon  Branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
The  principal  park  hotels,  transportation  facilities,  stores,  post  oflice,  telegraph  offlce^ 
and  other  important  facilities  are  also  located  in  the  village. 

Administrative  Organization. 

The  administrative  force  consists  of  a  superintendent,  chief  clerk,  purchasing  clerk,, 
voucher  clerk  and  special  disbursing  agent,  stenographer,  chief  ranger,  9  park  rangers, 
construction  foreman,  and  a  force  of  about  40  men  employed  on  construction  and  im- 
provement work. 

Jurisdiction   of  Offenses. 

Exclusive  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  park  area  has  not  yet  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Coconino  County,  in  which  the  park  lies,  maintains  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  this 
officer  cooperates  with  the  park  officials  in  maintaining  law  and  order  within  the 
reservation. 

Weather  Bureau. 

Throughout  the  year  observations  and  reports  of  temperature,  precipitation,'  wind, 
sunshine,  etc.,  are  made.  Daily  reports  predicting  weather  conditions  are  received  by 
telegraph  from  the  office  of  the  weather  bureau  in  Denver.  These  reports  are  posted 
for  the  information  of  the  park  visitors. 

W(>ather  conditions  for  the  period  of  October  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921,  are  shown 
by  the  following  summary  : 

Average  daily  mean  maximum  temperature 55.  7 

Average  daily  mean  minimum  temperature 34.  6 

Average  daily  mean  temperature 45. 1 

Average  daily  maximum  temperature 68.  0 

Average  daily  minimum  temperature 19.  3 

Total  precipitation L L inches__  13.  88 

Total  snowfall do 43.  0 

Total  number  clear  days 183 

Total  number  cloudy  days 59 

Total  number  partly  cloudy  days 93 

Railroads  to  the  Park. 

The  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  directly  reached  by  a  branch  line 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  extending  64  miles  northward  from  Wil 
liams,  Ariz.     Stop-overs  are  allowed  on  both  one-way  and  round-trip  tickets. 

The  north  rim  is  reached  by  stage  from  Marysville,  Utah,  a  station  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Denver-Rio  Grande  Railroad,  215  miles  from  the  park,  and  from  Lund,  Utah,  a 
station  on  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  200  miles 
from  the  park.  Lund  is  also  the  station  where  automobiles  leave  the  railroad  for  Zion 
National  Park. 
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Travel  Statistics. 

Attendance  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by  train  and  automobile  from  October  1, 
1920,  to  September  30,  1921 : 


Total 
attend- 
ance. 

By  train. 

By  automob 

le. 

Date. 

Regular, 

Special. 

Total. 

South 
rim. 

North 
rim. 

Total. 

1920. 

October 

6,184 
3,356 
3,174 

4,  ^81 

4,075  1 

4,683  > 
4,570 
5,042  1 
8,406  ' 
9,303 
7,417  j 
7,097  ! 

4,310 
3,111 
2,970 

4,088 
4,009 
3,432 
2,737 
3,  102 
4,438 
4,377 
4,607 
3,539 

4,310 
3,111 
3,090 

4,164 
4,009 
4, 501 
3, 863 
3,325 
5,210 
6,987 
4,912 
4,172 

1,874 
245 
84 

17 

66 
182 
707 
1,717 
2,978 
2,035 
2,077 
2,582 

1,874 

245 

December 

120 
26 

84 

1921. 
January 

17 

February 

66 

March                         

1,069 

1,126 

2,223 

772 

2,610 

305 

633 

182 

April 

707 

May 

1,717 

June... 

218 
281 
425 
343 

3,196 

Juh/ 

2,316 

Aus^st 

2,502 

September.  . 

2,925 

Total    

67,485  ! 

I 

44,720 

6,934 

51,654 

14,564 

1,267 

15, 831 

Statement  showing  automohile  travel  hy  States,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  from  Oct. 

1,  1920,  to  Sept.  30.  1921. 


State. 

Automo- 
bUes. 

Passen- 
gers. 

2 

61 

3,336 

882 

3,270 

23 

5 

57 

6 

114 

70 

162 

223 

656 

21 

55 

35 

27 

81 

5 

386 

15 

548  ' 

143 

334 

341 

84 

7 

41 

152 

22 

State. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Alabama 

2 

21 

1,078 

290 

1,067 

8 

i5 

2 

36 

163 

83 

75 

203 

7 

18 

11 

9 

29 

2 

125 

4 

174 

44 

103 

109 

24 

2 

11 

49 

10 

North  Dakota 

9 

183 

171 

22 

66 

5 

0 

15 

363 

J 

It 
6 
13 

28 

581 

Arizona 

Ohio     .   . 

565 

Colorado 

67 

California 

Pennsy  Ivaiila 

211 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

17 

X)elawarG 

0 

Florida 

South  Dakota 

51 

Georgia 

Texas 

1,108 

Idaho 

Tennessee'- .   . 

25 

Illinois 

Utah 

ti84 

Indiana 

1  Virginia..   . 

39 

Iowa 

13 

Kansas 

122 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin 

123 
51 

Montana 

West  Virginia 

22 

Maryland 

30 

Massachusetts • 

Canada 

34 

Maine 

Holland  . 

2 

Michigan 

5 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Zealand . 

2 

5 

Minnesota 

New  Mexico  (horseback) 

3 

New  York 

Connecticut  (horseback) 

3 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (motorcycle) 

Illinois  (motorcycle) 

iJ 

1 

New  Jersey 

4 

New  Hampshire : 

Nevada 

Australia  (motorcycle) 

Miscellaneous  automobiles — 

Total 

3 

70 

North  Carolina 

5,104 

15,831 
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Train  passengers  makinp  automohile   and  trail  trips  with   puNic  operators'  equipment 
from  Oct.  1,  1920,  to  Sept.  SO,  1921. 

AUTOMOBILE. 


Kind  of  automobile  trip. 

Trips  by 

automo- 

bUe. 

Persons 
carried. 

Desert  view 

610 

392 

4,339 

32 

4, 655 

Grand  view.       .         

3,091 

Hermit  rim 

34,312 

Other  trips - - 

206 

Totals 

5,373 

48,264. 

SADDLE  ANIMALS. 


Kind  of  trail  trip. 


Hermit  Creek  camp 

Hermit  Creek  Camp  Loop 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  river 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  plateau. 

Saddle  horse 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


!    Persons 
i    making 
trail  trips. 

950 

i                465- 

'             5, 517 

j             1,10? 

934 

55 

1 

9,023 

Public  Utilities. 

The  following  utilities  are  operated  under  a  20-year  contract  between  Fred  Harvey  and' 
the  National  Park  Service  : 

El  Tovar  Hotel,  located  in  Grand  Canyon  at  an  elevation  of  6,900  feet,  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  best  American  plan  hotels  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  long  low  structure 
built  of  native  stone  and  pine  logs.  There  are  93  sleeping  rooms,  accommodating  175 
guests ;  46  of  these  rooms  are  connected  with  private  bath.  There  is  a  large  music 
and  assembly  room.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  can  be  seated  in  the  dining 
room.  Hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  and  electric  light  are  supplied.  There  is  also  a 
steam  laundry,  barber  shop,  and  soft  drink  parlor.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  station- 
is  located  in  the  hotel.     El  Tovar  is  open  all  the  year. 

liiight  Angel  Camp,  located  a  short  distance  west  of  El  Tovar,  is  operated  on  the 
European  plan,  and  affords  comfortable  lodgings  in  cottages  or  tents.  All  of  the  cottages 
have  steam  heat  and  electric  lights  and  one  cottage  has  baths.  About  150  people  can 
be  accommodated  here.     Meals  are  furnished  h  la  carte  at  the  cafe. 

Hermit  Camp,  located  in  the  Canyon  on  Tonto  Plateau,  near  the  foot  of  Hermit  Trail, 
consist  of  a  central  dining  room,  lounge  tent,  and  11  sleeping  tents,  accommodating  30- 
persons. 

The  Lookout,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  rim  is  an  observatory  and  rest  house  near 
Bright  Angel  Camp.  Photographs,  curios,  etc..  are  for  sale  here.  There  is  also  a  large 
telescope  for  viewing  objects  in  the  Canyon  and  on  the  North  Rim, 

Hermits  Rest,  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  is  a  rustic  structure 
built  of  native  stone.  It  is  intended  to  provide  rest  and  shelter  for  persons  who  take 
the  Hermit  Rim  Road  trip.     Refreshments  are  served  to  visitors  all  the  year. 

The  Hopi  House,  located  across  the  road  in  front  of  El  Tovar,  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  houses  built  by  the  Hopi  Indians,  adjacent  to  it  are  several  Navajo  hogans.  Inside 
the  Hopi  House  a  large  collection  of  Indian  blankets,  rugs,  baskets,  pottery,  etc.,  in 
fact  almost  every  variety  of  Indian   handiwork,  is  for  sale. 

The  garage,  located  at  the  end  of  the  railroad  tracks  near  the  depot,  is  a  large  struc- 
ture, built  of  native  stone,  and  accommodates  the  large  fleet  of  automobiles  used  by 
Fred  Harvey  for  transportation  of  park  visitors.  Storage,  gasoline,  and  repair  facilitie& 
for  private  automobiles  may  be  obtained  at  the  garage. 

The  mule  barns,  located  south  of  the  railroad  tracks,  are  large,  well-built  frame 
structures,  and  furnish  shelter  for  the  large  number  of  mules  and  horses  used  by  Fred 
Harvey  for  transportation  of  park  visitors  over  the  park  trails. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  operated  by  Fred  Harvey,  the  following  are  operated  under 
yearly    permits  : 

Kolb  Bros,  studio,  located  on  top  of  the  rim  at  the  head  of  Bright  Angel  Trail,  is 
conducted  by  Kolb  Bros,  as  a  photographic,  moving  picture,  and  lecture  studio.  Here 
the  tourist  inay  obtain  very  excellent  pictures  of  the  canyon  and  environs,  not  usually 
photographed  by  the  casual  artist,  and  hear  the  informal  lecture  illustrated  by  motion 
pictures  of  Kolb  Bros,  trip  by  boat  through  the  Colorado  River  gorges. 

Vercamp's  curio  store,  located  on  the  rim  east  of  Bl  Tovar,  is  operated  by  J.  G. 
Vercamp.  Indian  blankets,  jewelry,  post  cards,  baskets,  pictures,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
here, 

Wiley  Way  Camp,  located  on  Bright  Angel  Point  on  the  north  rim,  is  operated  by 
W.  W.  Wiley.  The  camp  consists  of  a  main  dining  tent  and  lounge  and  10  sleeping 
tents,  accommodating  about  20  persons. 
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Babbitt-Poison  Co.'s  store,  located  on  the  main  road  east  of  the  Harvey  garage,  is  a 
general  merchandise  store,  operated  for  the  benefit  of  campers  and  the  permanent 
residents  of  the  village.  Groceries,  tobaccos,  soft  drinks,  camping  goods,  and  rough 
clothing  are  sold. 

Roads  to  the  Park. 

Automobile  roads  to  the  south  rim  of  the  canyon  leave  the  east  and  west  highway  at 
Ashfork.  Williams,  Maine,  and  Flagstaff,  these  points  being  in  the  order  given,  70,  64,  64, 
and  85  miles  from  Grand  Canyon  village. 

The  Ashfork  Road  is  practically  impassable  and  is  not  used. 

The  Williams  and  Flagstaff  Roads  have  been  used  for  automobile  traveling  to  the 
park,  the  Williams  Road  being  shortor  and  in  better  condition  of  the  two. 

The  Maine  Road  leaves  the  railroad  at  Maine,  15  miles  east  of  Williams  and  20  miles 
west  of  Flagstaff.  It  has  been  recently  constructed  by  Coconino  County,  and  is  a  dirt 
road  with  good  alignment,  easy  grades,  and  is  free  of  rocks  and  stones.  In  dry  weather 
it  is  an  excellent  road,  but  being  new  is  quite  soft  in  wet  weathor.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  scienic  road  to  the  south  rim.  The  Main  Road  branches  off  from  the  Williams 
Road  about  5  miles  south  of  the  park  entrance,  and  10  miles  from  Grand  Canyon  village. 

The  north  rim  of  the  canyon  is  reached  by  automobile  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah 
points  via  Kanab,  Utah,  thence  to  Bright  Angel  Point  on  the  north  rim,  distant  about 
80  miles  from  Kanab. 

Automobiles  sometimes  make  the  trip  from  the  south  rim  to  the  north  rim  via  Lee's 
ferry,  but  this  trip  is  not  usually  advised. 

Crossings  of  the  river  can  also  be  made  at  Needles  and  Searchlight  and  the  north  rim 
reached    via   the   Arrowhead   Trail. 

Roads  in  the  Park. 

The  park  road  system  on  the  south  rim  consists  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  a  paved 
road  leading  westward  along  the  rim  from  Grand  Canvon  to  Hermits  Rest,  a  distance 
of  8  miles. 

The  Desert  View  Road  leading  eastward  through  the  timber  from  Grand  Canyon  to 
Grand  View.  13.5  miles,  and  to  Desert  View.  .30  miles. 

The  Supai  Road  leading  southwest  from  Grand  Canyon,  along  the  railroad  to  Rowe 
Well.  8i  miles,  thence  northwesterly  25  miles  to  ]gass  Camn  and  Havasupi  Point  and  33 
miles  to  Hill  Top  at  the  head  of  the  Supai  Trail.  The  Supai  Road  has  not  yet  been 
Improved  and  is  not  used  by  automobile  stages.  It  is  quite  rough,  but  is  passable  for 
light  cars. 

The  road  system  on  the  north  rim  consists  only  of  the  Bright  Angel  Point  Entrance 
Road  from  Kanab,  Utah,  through  Fredonia.  Ariz.  It  has  been  improved  this  year,  and 
is  in  good  shape  for  automobiles. 

Trails  in  the  Park. 

There  are  about  300  miles  of  trails  in  the  park,  of  which  only  150  miles  are  used  by 
travelers  and  about  75  miles  by  park  visitors. 

The  principal  trails  into  the  canyon  are  the  Hermit  Trail  from  Grand  Canyon  to  the 
river,  7  miles.  The  Hermit  Loop  Trail  from  the  end  of  Hermit  Rim  Road  to  Hermit 
Camp  and  the  river,  7  miles  ;  thence  to  Indian  Garden  over  the  Tonto  Plateau,  about 
15  miles. 

The  Supai  Trail  from  Hipp  Top  to  the  Havasupai  Indian  village  in  Havasu  Canyon, 
14  miles. 

The  Bass  Trail  from  Bass  Camp  to  the  river,  about  7  miles. 

The  Kaibab  Trail  from  Indian  Garden  to  tho  Kaibab  Suspension  BridgQ,  thenco  up 
Bright  Angel  Creek  to  the  north  rim.  about  20  miles. 

Road  Maintenance.. 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Desert  View  and  Hermit  Rim  Roads  has  been 
under  way  during  the  year. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  paving  the  Hermit  Rim  Road.  Machinery  has  been  pur- 
chased and  it  is  expected  that  a  start  on  the  work  will  be  made  this  fall. 

Trail  Maint-bnance. 

Improvement  work  on  the  Hermit  Trail  has  been  in  progress  continuously,  except  in 
Mnv  and  June.  1921.  Two  men  are  employed  on  the  work,  with  headquarters  in  Hermit 
Basin. 

Building  Construction. 

Construction  of  the  new  administration  building  is  under  way.  The  building  v/ill  be 
completed  about  October  1. 

All  the  buildings  heretofore  constructed  are  poorly  located  and  will  have  to  be  moved. 

The  l;uilding  prosram  for  the  year  includes,  in  addition  to  the  administration  building, 
a  store  room  addition  to  the  mess  house,  a  garage,  a  rooming  house,  and  a  cottage  for 
employees. 

Kaibab  Suspension  Bridge. 

Construction  of  the  Kaibab  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  at  the  mouth 
of  Bricrht  Ancel  Creek  was  completed  Mny  15,  1021.  The  bridge  has  a  deck  snan  of  420 
feet  and  a  span  of  500  feet  between  anchor  bearings.  The  bridge  is  suspended  from  two 
seven-eighths-inch  steel  cables,  the  deck  being  56  feet  above  low  water  and  about  13 
feet  above  high  water. 

Work  was  begun  December  15,  1920.  The  period  of  bridge  work  extended  from  Feb- 
ruarv  1.  1921.  to  May  15,  1921.  Work  during  the  first  six  weeks  was  on  improvement 
of  the  Tonto  Trail  and  the  construction  of  2  miles  of  trail  from  the  top  of  the  Granite 
Gorge  to  the  river. 
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The  pack  train  was  in  operation  continuously  from  December  15  to  May  15  and  ap- 
proximately 45  tons  of  supplies  and  materials  were  packed  into  the  canyon.  The  bridge 
was  constructed  under  contract  by  the  Monarch  Engineering  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.  Part 
of  the  bridge  materials  was  constructed  by  the  Park  Service.  The  service  also  did  all 
the  packing  and  constructed  the  approach  trails.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  about 
$17,000  and  of  the  trail  work  about  $3,000. 

Telephone  System. 

The  park  telephone  system,  about  30  miles  in  length,  is  a  single  wire,  grounded  Forest 
Service  type. 

The  system  formerly  owned  by  the  Forest  Service  has  been  transferred  to  the  Park 
Service. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  system  next  winter  to  the  north  rim  via  the  Kaibab  Sus- 
pension Bridge  and  Bright  Angel  Creek. 

WATER  Supply. 

The  country  comprising  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  slopes  gradually  to  the 
south,  placing  the  village  area  and  the  entire  south  rim  area  at  the  crest  of  a  divide 
formed  by  the  canyon  on  the  north  and  southerly  slope  on  the  south.  Due  to  that 
fact,  and  as  the  underlying  strata  consists  of  very  porous  limestones  and  sandstones, 
there  is  no  water  available  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  hotel  operator  to  transport  his  water  by  rail  from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  a  distance  of 
98  miles.  From  60,000  to  100,000  gallons  are  used  daily.  The  Park  Service  obtains 
water  from  the  operator  at  cost  to  him,  which  for  the  last  season  has  averaged  75  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

A  few  intermittent  springs  and  small  streams  occur  in  the  canyon  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet  below  the  rim,  but  with  few 
exceptions  the  water  thus  obtained  is  too  alkaline  for  human  consumption. 

The  area  comprising  the  north  rim  is  better  favored  in  that  several  springs  occur 
close  along  the  rim  of  the  canyon  and  a  few  streams  enter  the  river  from  that  side. 
This  area,  however,  is  not  as  well  watered  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  camp  per- 
mittee on  Bright  Angel  Point  is  seriously  handicapped  by  this  condition. 

Sewag^  and  Sanitation. 

At  the  village  of  Grand  Canyon  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  installed  a  septic  tank  and 
disposal  plant  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  Harvey  Co.  The  park's  future  growth  will 
doubtless  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  this  plant,  as  the  present  attendance  works  the 
plant  to  its  practical  maximum  efficiency. 

Medical  Service. 

Medical  service  in  the  park  was  established  during  July,  1921,  Dr.  G.  C.'Rice,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  having  been  detailed  to  serve  as  park  physician. 
A  competent  nurse  is  maintained  at  El  Tovar  Hotel. 

Forest  Fires. 

Three  fire  lookout  towers  have  been  built  in  the  pai-k  and  are  manned  during  the  dry 
season  by  fire  lookouts  who  are  supplied  with  telephone  connections  to  the  superin- 
tendaiU's  office.  Fires  thus  sighted  and  reported  have  invariably  thus  far  been  located 
and  extinguished  before  they  attained  a  size  sufficient  to  be  threatening  or  damaging. 
No  fire  during  the  year  has  covered  an  area  as  large  as  1,000  square  feet  or  one-fifth  acre. 

Fish  and  Game. 

The  history  of  game  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  an  interesting  repetition 
of  the  beneficial  effect  of  national-park  protection.  When  the  area  was  made  a  park 
and  the  usual  dog-and-gun  regulation  made  public,  considerable  outcry  went  up  from 
the  old-time  residents  of  the  section  regarding  its  enforcement.  These  complaints  were 
based  on  the  statements  that  so  few  game  animals  existed  on  the  south  rim  as  to  require 
no  protection.  Due  to  the  splendid  backing  given  the  supei'intendent  from  the  Wash- 
ington office,  the  usual  protective  regulations  were  enforced,  and  with  results  very  grati- 
fying. With  less  than  a  year's  protection,  game  animals  began  coming  into  the  park,  and 
the  few  left  in  the  park  area  from  many  years  of  ruthless  hunting  showed  their  normal 
increase. 

Recently  as  many  as  30  deer  have  been  seen  in  one  herd,  and  not  long  ago  15  antelope 
adopted  the  park  as  their  summer  range.  Small  game  increased  noticeably,  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  park  employees,  hundreds  of  birds  have  made  the  village  their  feeding 
grounds. 

The  north  rim  of  the  canyon  and  the  entire  park  area  north  of  the  Colorado  River 
has  for  years  been  within  a  game  preserve.  Deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  moun- 
tain lion  abound  in  great  nuinbers.  Tourists  often  report  seeing  as  many  as  80  to  100 
deer  in  a  day.  Mountain  lions  are  plentiful  along  the  canyon's  rim  and  these  animals 
take  their  full  toll  of  deer  each  season.  One  Government  hunter  bagged  7  full-grown 
lions  in  eight  weeks'  work  in  that  territory. 

No  game  fish  exist  naturally  in  the  park,  the  Colorado  River  containing  natively  the 
Gila  trout  {Oila  elepans),  carp,  suckers,  and  occasionally  a  salmon.  Bright  Angel  Creek 
has  been  stocked  with  eastern  brook  trout. 

Forest  and  Wild  Flowers. 

The  forests  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  are  always  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the 
first-time  visitor.  The  canyon  rims  are  covered  with  beautiful  stands  of  western  yellow 
pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  and  pinon  (Pinus  a  dulis) .  Immense  tracts  are  forested  with 
the  gnarled  one-seeded  juniper  (Juniperus  utahensis) ,  and  on  the  north  rim  and  in  a 
few  isolated  spots  in  the  canyon  occur  cottonwoods  and  the  graceful  quaking  aspen.  To 
a  smaller  extent  there  exists  also  some  flourishing  specimens  of  the  Douglas  fir,  or  so- 
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called  Oregon  pine.  The  pine  forests  are  almost  entirely  free  from  undergrowth  and 
furnish  wonderful  natural  saddle  trails  and  footpaths. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  this  park  presents  the  widest  diversity  of  wild-flower 
growth  that  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  West.  Its  location  in  respect  to  latitude 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  canyon  furnish  almost  any  climatic  condition  and  any  altitude 
between  2,000  and  8,200  feet.  In  other  words  conditions  are  favorable  for  plant  life 
usually  ranging  between  southern  Canada  and  Central  America.  On  the  canyon  rims, 
which  reach  an  altitude  of  8,200  feet,  one  finds  the  usual  California  mountain  lupin, 
manzanita,  ceanothus,  the  cliff  rose,  Mariposa  lilies,  mountain  laurel,  and  many  other 
mountain  plants. 

At  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  grow  many  strange  desert  and  tropical  plants 
and  shrubs,  including  several  varieties  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  at  least  four  of  the 
Yucca  family,  mesquite,  cat's-claw,  bisnaga,  barrel  cactus,  etc.  During  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  when  snow  lies  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  the  lower  levels  of  the 
canyon  are  often  ablaze  with  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  various  flowering  cactus. 

Birds. 

No  complete  check  list  of  the  birds  of  Grand  Canyon  is  in  existence.  A  list  of  the 
common  varieties  include  the  Steller  jay,  Clark  nutcracker,  Cabanis  woodpecker,  slender- 
billed  and  pigmy  nuthatches,  mountain  chickadee,  junco,  and  the  water  ouzel. 

Reptiles. 

Many  interesting  specimens  of  reptilian  life  are  found  in  the  park,  usually  along  the 
lower  plateaus  of  the  canyon.  Lizards,  from  the  ordinary  small  rock  lizard  to  the 
"  chuckawalla  "  and  Gila  monster,  horned  toads,  and  snakes,  while  not  plentiful  are 
often  seen. 

Information    Service. 

Each  ranger  station  in  the  park  constitutes  an  information  bureau  for  the  traveling 
public.  In  addition,  the  superintendent's  office  maintains  an  information  service,  from 
which  tourists  obtain  facts  regarding  road  and  trail  conditions,  railroad  information, 
data  on  the  park's  flora  and  fauna,  and  information  regarding  other  parks. 

Patented  Lands. 

There  are  within  the  park  several  patented  mining  claims,  two  patented  homestead 
claims  of  160  acres  each,  and  approximately  25  acres  held  under  easement  by  the  public 
utility.  The  above  is  in  addition  to  a  200-foot  right  of  way  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  along  their  track  in  the  park. 

Grazing   in   the   Park, 

From  the  time  of  earliest  settlement  of  this  region  the  area  embraced  within  the  park 
boundaries  has  been  considered  by  people  locally  as  open  stock  ranges,  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Forest  Sei-vice  it  was  used  as  grazing  territory.  It  was,  therefore, 
considered  well  to  continue  its  use  for  grazing  purposes  until  present  conditions  change 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  stock.  Stock  is  grazed  under  permit  on  prac- 
tically all  portions  of  the  park  except  on  the  area  occupied  by  the  village  of  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  area  used  by  the  camp  permittee  on  the  north  rim.  The  village  area  is 
isolated  from  the  range  by  a  drift  fence  running  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon  at  Yavapai 
Point  to  the  breaks  south  of  Hermit  Rest  House. 

Water  Power  and  Mining  Claims. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  confronting  the  service  upon  its  taking  over  the 
administration  of  the  park  was  the  existence  of  the  many  claims  of  alleged  mineral 
value.  Among  these  were  the  claims  located  by  Ralph  H.  Cameron,  which  have  been  in 
litigation  for  several  years.  The  departmental  decision,  dated  June  29,  1920,  in  the  case 
of  Ralph  H.  Cameron  et  al.,  declared  null  and  void  the  Apache,  Cheyenne,  Dakotah,  and 
Bannock  placer  claims  and  the  Banjo  lode  claim.  The  departmental  decision,  dated  May 
12,  1919,  declared  null  and  void  the  Banjo.  Millionaire,  Sentinel,  Treasure.  Peg  Leg,  Hill 
Top,  Sunflower,  Tombstone,  Goldenola.  Ida  May,  and  Buttinsky  lode  claims  and  the 
Cheyenne,  Dakotah,  Bannock.  Apache,  Folly,  Hermit,  and  Gorge  placer  claims. 

The  Cape  Horn.  Alder  mill  site,  and  Willow  mill  site  claims  were  declared  null  and 
void  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  19,  1920. 

A  group  of  mine  claims  were  located  in  Cataract  Canyon  in  1906  by  W.  L.  Johnson, 
who  at  the  same  time  filed  power  rights  on  the  four  waterfalls  in  that  canyon.  An 
option  on  these  claims  and  water  rights  has  been  taken  in  the  past  year  by  C.  A.  Heber- 
lein,  who  has  made  application  to  the  recently  created  water  power  commission  for 
permit  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  holdings  and  to 
submit  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  development  proposed  by  him. 

Another  small  group  of  claims  are  held  by  W.  W.  Bass.  These  claims  are  alleged  to 
contain  commercial  copper  and  asbestos  and  are  located  in  the  canyon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shinumo  Creek.  The  mineral  value  of  these  existing  valid  claims  has  not  been  investi- 
gated by  the  service  or,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  representative  of  the  department. 

While  other  claims  are  scattered  through  the  park  area  the  only  ones  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  this  respect  are  the  copper  claims  filed  upon  by  the  Canyon  Copper  Co..  on  the 
Horseshoe  mesa  below  Grand  View  Point,  and  a  group  of  asbestos  claims,  held  by  the 
Canyon  Asbestos  Co.,  across  the  river  from  the  Horseshoe  mesa.  Actual  and  extensive 
mining  operations  have  been  conducted  on  these  claims,  and  a  large  quantity  of  copper 
ore  removed  and  shipped.  The  operations  ceased  a  few  years  ago  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  transportation  and  the  decreased  price  of  copper.  It  is  not  believed 
that  operations  will  be  resumed  on  these  claims. 
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LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

George  B,  Dorr,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

The  brief  report  submitted  by  the  superintendent  is  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
director  and  will  be  found  on  pages  103  to  106.  The  accompanying  papers,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  Superintendent  Dorr,  printed  following,  are  of  great  value,  coming  as 
they  do  from  men  widely  known  in  the  scientific  world  : 

Opportunities  for  the  Botanist  in  the  Lafayette  National  Park. 

By  Duncan  S.  Johnson. 

A  10  weeks'  stay  on  Mount  Desert  Island  has  led  the  writer  to  appreciate  keenly  how 
exceptional  are  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  botanist.  During  this  time  he  has  studied 
both  its  ocean  and  bay  shores  and  has  tramped  over  eight  of  its  highest  mountains  from 
rock-ribbed  Cadillac  Mountain  to  the  densely  forested,  moss-covered  peaks  of  Bernard 
Mountain.  A  beautiful  moonlight  night,  spent  in  camp  on  the  summit  of  Champlain 
Mountain,  a  clear  thousand  feet  directly  above  the  ocean's  edge,  was  followed  by  a  sun- 
rise of  surpassing  splendor  over  the  fog-veiled  sea. 

After  these  experiences  one  can  not  refrain  from  comparing  the  scenic  charms  of  Mount 
Desert  with  those  already  enjoyed  in  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, and  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona  and  California.  Here  alone  is  found  in  com- 
bination intimate  views  of  rugged  mountains,  surf-fringed  islands,  villages  scattered 
along  beautiful  shores,  and  sparkling  lakes  and  bays  dotted  with  white  sails.  Mount 
Desert  has,  furthermore,  the  always  fascinating  attraction  of  an  unbounded  ocean  hori- 
zon. These  delightful  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  recuperation  the  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Park  offers  to  any  outdoor  man  and  not  alone  to  the  botanist. 

In  more  strictly  botanical  aspect  Mount  Desert  is  quite  unique  when  compared  with  all 
other  parts  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  here  a  number  of  plant  species  remarkably 
large  for  so  limited  an  area,  including  many  plants  of  quite  diverse  distributional  rela- 
tionships. In  direct  consequence  of  the  highly  varied  topography  of  the  island  there  is 
also  a  great  variety  of  ecological  types.  Nowhere  on  our  eastern  coast,  save  in  the 
Lafayette  National  Park,  is  there  so  elevated  a  region  having  a  really  maritime  climate, 
and  nowhere  else  is  there  afforded  opportunity  to  study  a  vertical  section  of  so  varied  a 
vegetation.  This  ranges  from  the  red  and  brown  seaweeds  below  tide  level,  such  as  occur 
at  Schooner  Head  and  in  the  beautiful  tide  pools  of  Anemone  Cave,  up  to  the  stunted, 
wind-blown  pines,  spruces,  and  birches  of  the  dry  summits  of  Champlain  or  Cadillac 
Mountain.  Between  these  extremes  are  to  be  found  many  interesting  types  of  vegeta- 
tion, including  sphagnum  bogs  full  of  cranberry,  cotton  grass,  and  pitcher  plants; 
thickets  of  sheep  laurel,  rhodora,  and  Labrador  tea  ;  mats  of  crowberry,  bearberry,  and 
rock  cranberry  ;  and  finally  in  the  park  itself,  splendid  evergreen  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
halsam,  and  hemlock,  and  deciduous  forests  of  oak,  birch,  and  maple. 

This  varied  vegetation,  of  course,  affords  opportunity  for  many  sorts  of  botanical  in- 
vestigation, such  as  detailed  studies  of  the  development  or  physiology  of  individual 
species.  Investigation  of  the  distributional  limits  of  species  found  on  Mount  Desert  is  of 
great  interest,  as  this  island  seems  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  many  southern  types 
and  the  southern  limit  of  certain  Arctic  ones. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  ecology  of  distribution  of  forests  and  other  vegetational  types 
of  this  maritime  mountain  range  should  yield  especially  important  results.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  findings  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  emphasized  by  a  comparison  with 
the  results  of  a  study  now  being  made  of  the  vegetation  of  a  similar  topographic  area 
at  Carmel,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Scientific  Opportunities  of  the  Lafayette  National  Park. 

By  Barrington  Moore. 

With  advancing  civilization  areas  on  which  natural  conditions  still  exist  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  national  parks  is  to  preserve 
for  scientific  study  parts  of  our  flora  and  fauna  undisturbed  by  outside  agencies. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  biologist  are  the  tension  points  or  meeting  places  of  different 
habitats.  They  offer  the  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  controlling  influences, 
different  grouping  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  response  of  living  organisms  to  their 
environment.  The  Lafayette  National  Park  contains  tension  points  of  unusual  interest 
and  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  such  research. 

The  predominant  vegetation  is  northern  with  an  appreciable  mixture  of  arctic-alpine 
elements,  yet  southern  plants  cover  large  areas  and  sometimes  even  mingle  with  those 
from  colder  regions.  At  sea  level,  here  and  on  neighboring  islands,  there  is  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum),  which  elsewhere  in  this  latitude  is  found  only 
on  alpine  mountain  summits,  while  bayberry  (Myrica  caroliniensis) ,  sweet  fern  {Gomp- 
tonia  perigrina),  and  other  inhabitants  of  warmer  regions  are  nevertheless  abundant. 
For  20  years  a  group  of  Japanese  pine  (Sciadopytis  verticillata),  a  tree  so  sensitive 
that  it  is  killed  by  the  cold  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  and  also  the  cucumber  tree 
{Magnolia  acuminata)    have  been  growing  on  the   island  without  protection. 

The  forests  of  Mount  Desert  represent  a  stretch  of  country  extending  from  southern 
New  Jersey  to  Labrador.  There  are  pure  stands  of  pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida)  with  an 
understory  of  huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  baccata)  and  bear-berry  (Arctostaphylas  uva- 
ursi)  such  as  are  found  in  New  Jersey.  White  pine  frequently  takes  possession  of 
abandoned  farm  land,  and  is  often  seen  with  oak  or  with  spruce,  fir,  and  sometimes  with 
beech  and  sugar  maple,  as  in  central  and  northern  New  England.  Pure  spruce  and  spruce 
and  fir  cover  extensive  areas,  as  in  Canada  and  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  above 
2,500  feet  elevation.  Each  stand  has  practically  the  same  composition  as  that  found 
in  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs  abundantly,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  usual 
associated  plants,  and  each  association  is  reproducing  vigorously  and  maintaining  itself. 

The  distribution  of  the  insects  appears  to  show  the  same  contact  of  northern  and 
southern  forms  as  among  the  plants.  Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  has  collected  Diptera,  or  winged  insects,  on  the  island  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  found  them  extraordinarily  varied. 
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That  there  should  be  this  concentration  of  plants  and  animals  from  such  diverse 
habitats  on  the  limited  land  area — ocean  surrounded — included  within  Lafayette  National 
Park  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  the  first  scientific  interest.  That  these  contrasted  groups 
successfully  maintain  themselves  indicates  contrasts  correspondingly  strong  in  the 
environment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  park.  The  underlying  causes  of  such  groupings 
require  study  of  climate,  soil,  physiography,  ocean  currents,  and  geological  history.  It 
is  particularly  fortunate  that  this  truly  remarkable  area  is  to  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
condition. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Walter   Rdesch,   acting  superintendent,    Springdale,   Utah. 

General  Statement. 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November,  19,  1919,  formal, 
dedication  taking  place  September  15,  1920,  making  it  the  nineteenth  member  of  the 
national  park  system.  A  portion  of  the  area  was  originally  set  aside  as  a  national, 
monument  by  presidential  proclamation  July  31,  1909,  under  the  name  Mukuntuweap,. 
which  was  enlarged  by  presidential  proclamation  of  March  18,  1918,  and  named  Zion- 
National  Monument,  Zion  being  the  name  given  the  canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers. 
The  park  contains  approximately  120  square  miles,  or  76,800  acres,  and  is  located  in  the 
almost  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  is  reached  by  rail  both  from  Salt  Lake  City,. 
Utah,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  over  the  Salt  Lake  Railroad  of  the  Union  Pacific  system) 
via  Lund,  Utah,  from  which  point  daily  stages  are  operated  to  and  from  Zion  National 
Park.  It  is  also  reached  by  motor  over  the  Arrowhead  Trail,  the  all-year  route  from' 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles.  The  canyon  proper  ranges  in  width  from  25  feet  to 
one-half  mile  and  is  8  miles  in  length.  The  area  above  the  canyon  is  of  the  high  plateau 
type  ideal  for  grazing,  and  furnishes  ample  water  for  all  purposes.  Other  canyons  equally 
impressive  are  found  in  the  western  section  of  the  park,  but  at  present  are  inaccessible 
to  tourists. 

Administration. 

Mr.  Walter  Ruesch,  who  was  custodian  of  the  area  during  the  time  it  was  a  national' 
monument,  is  the  acting  superintendent.  He  is  assisted  by  one  permanent  ranger  and  one- 
temporary  ranger  appointed  June  6,  1921. 

HUADQUARTEKS, 

Park  headquarters  ye  located  at  Springdale,  Utah,  just  outside  the  park  boundary; 
With  the  beginning  of  the  1921  season  a  small  building  was  erected,  which  is  used  as  a 
checking  station,  ail  tourists  entering  the  park  being  registered.  From  this  station  tour- 
ists are  supplied  with  information  pertaining  to  the  park  and  to  park  approach  roads. 
Before  the  beginning  of  another  season  a  superintendent's  office  will  be  constructed  inside 
the  park. 

A  Park  Post  Office. 

A  summer  post  office  has  been  established  in  the  park  at  Wylie  Way  Camp,  W.  W: 
Wylie,  postmaster.  This  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  tourists,  as  both  mail  and 
parcel-post  service  is  available. 

Weather  Conditions. 

This  has  been  a  very  unusual  year  ;  the  past  winter  was  warm  and  with  but  little 
snowfall  on  the  higher  mountains.  Very  little  precipitation  was  recorded  from  February 
until  April,  and  during  May,  June,  and  up  to  and  including  July  14  no  rainfall  at  all. 
During  the  remainder  of  July  and  in  August  18  slight  showers  were  noted,  but  the  rain- 
fall was  not  enough  to  benefit  road  and  range  conditions. 

Roads  in  Park. 

The  only  road  in  the  park  is  the  one  through  the  valley  floor,  4  miles  in  length.  This 
road  runs  parallel  with  the  Rio  Virgin.  As  it  is  built  on  the  mountain  side,  rocks  and 
earth  are  continually  sliding  into  the  roadbed  ;  then,  too,  the  ravages  of  the  river  during 
the  rainy  season  inflict  much  damage. 

Roads  to  the  Park. 

As  yet  the  only  automobile  road  to  the  pai'k  is  the  one  giving  access  to  the  southern 
entrance,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Arrowhead  Trail.  From  Kane  County  on  the  east  a 
fairly  good  wagon  road  to  the  east  rim  has  been  built  by  local  people  of  Washington  and 
Kane  Counties.  Over  this  road  tourists  sometimes  enter  the  park,  making  the  descent 
to  the  valley  floor  either  on  foot  or  on  horses.  An  automobile  road  should  be  constructed 
leading  from  the  valley  to  the  east  rim,  which  would  shorten  the  distance  to  Cedar 
Breaks,  Bryce,  and  to  Grand  Canyon. 

Trails. 

Sixteen  miles  of  trail  have  been  constructed  in  the  park.  The  trail  to  the  east  rim 
has  been  repaired  with  two  new  sections- constructed,  eliminating  steep  and  dangerous 
places.  This  is  the  first  season  tourists  could  ride  horseback  the  entire  distance.  In 
the  valley  8  miles  of  foot  and  horse  trails  have  been  constructed,  leading  into  several  of 
the  side  canyons  and  also  up  to  the  Narrows. 

Road  Maintenance  and  Construction. 

The  road  entering  the  park  has  been  maintained  in  good  condition.  The  road  from  the 
Wylie  Way  Camp  to  the  public  auto  camp  has  been  reconstructed,  a  distance  of  1  mile,. 
thereby  eliminating  the  deep  sand  previously  encountered.  The  continuance  of  the  road 
to  Cable  Mountain  is  contemplated  later  in  the  season. 
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Travel. 

The  travel  this  year  is  somewhat  less  than  last  season.  During  the  past  season  there 
has  been  an  unusual  drought  in  southern  Utah,  and  the  roads  have  been  neglected,  making 
them  rough  and  dusty.  Of  course,  we  can  not  expect  travel  in  Zion  to  compare  with  the 
older  and  more  developed  parks  ;  we  could,  however,  expect  more  with  better  accommoda- 
tions and  more  roads  and  trails. 

During  the  season  604  private  automobiles  entered  the  park  ;  this  means  of  travel  is 
gradually  increasing.  During  the  season  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  party  visited  the 
park  and  were  highly  pleased  with  its  scenic  qualities.  Zion  seems  to  have  a  special 
appeal  to  Easterners.     The  following  table  shows  travel  by  States  : 

Visitors  to  Zion  National  Park,  season  of  1921,  classified  by  States. 


States. 


Utah 

OaUfornia 

New  York 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Washington 

Texas 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

North  Carolina 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Canada 

Total 


Passen- 
gers in 
private 
auto- 
mobiles. 


Visitors 
Number  I  carried 
of  private  by  trans- 


auto- 
mobiles. 


1,730 
254 
29 
21 
31 


2,257 


438 
84 
7 
5 
7 
1 


604 


portation 
com- 
pany. 


156 


Visitors 
coming 
by  other 
means. 


522 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


524 


Total 

visitors. 


2,280 

278 

75 

28 

31 

1 

23 

18 

18 

8 

6 

21 

6 

3 

13 


2,937 


Water  Supply, 

Springs  abound  through  the  park,,  and  furnish  pure  water  for  all  purposes.  The  Virgin 
River  also  flows  through  the  park  from  north  to  south,  and  furnishes  irrigation  water  for 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  outside  the  park  boundaries. 

Public  Camping  Grounds. 

The  public  camping  ground  has  been  well  patronized  this  season.  It  is  supplied  with 
■wood  and  cool  spring  water,  which  is  piped  into  the  grounds.  The  large  shade  trees, 
interwoven  with  wild  grape,  make  it  a  haven  of  rest.  It  is  situated  1  mile  north  from 
the  Wylie  camp  and  in  view  of  the  Red  Arch  Mountain,  El  Gobernador,  Angels  Landing, 
the  Great  Organ,  and  Observation  Point,  and  within  IJ  miles  from  Cable  Mountain, 
where  lumber  is  lowered  from  the  east  rim,  3,000  feet  above. 

Fish  and  Game. 


Under  special  permit  I  secured  from  streams  near  the  park  a  number  of  trout  and 
deposited  some  in  Hepes  Canyon  and  in  a  pond  which  was  constructed  by  ranger  labor 
during  the  winter.  The  fish  placed  in  the  pond  spawned  this  season,  and  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained.  Later  in  the  season  some  few  of  the  larger  fish  were  trans- 
planted into  another  pond  in  Birch  Creek  Canyon,  where  we  hope  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  spawn  next  season.  With  the  establishing  of  a  State  game  preserve  last 
season  adjoining  the  park,  deer  are  increasing  and  are  seen  almost  daily  by  rangers. 
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Birds. 

A  check  on  the  birds  of  the  park  has  never  been  taken,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  very  few  birds  have  inhabited  the  park  during  the  season. 

Trees. 

The  following  trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  valley  :  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  white  ash, 
oak,  maple,  birch,  pinion  pine,  and  white  cedar.  On  the  higher  plateaus  yellow  pine  and 
aspens  abound. 

Accommodations. 

A  Wylie  Way  Camp,  operated  by  W.  W.  Wylie,  of  Yellowstone  Park  fame,  is  situated 
inside  the  park,  where  the  traveler  will  find  excellent  meals  and  good  beds.  Here 
saddle  horses  and  guides  can  be  secured. 

Grazing. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  region  the  area  embraced  within  the  park  has 
been  used  as  open  stock  range.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  continue  grazing 
part  of  the  park,  particularly  the  plateau  country  above  the  valley,  until  such  time  as 
tourist  use  requires  the  exclusion  of  stock.  Permits  have  therefore  been  issued  for  such 
grazing. 

Revenues. 

Special-use  permit $10 

Grazing  permits 397 

Concessioner  charges 100 

Total SOT 

Revenues  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Telephone  Line. 

Zion  Canyon  Telephone  Co.  operates  a  telephone  line  through  the  park  under  permit, 
and  free  use  is  furnished  the  park.  One  telephone  is  installed  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  and  one  at  checking  station.  Communication  can  be  made  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.    * 

Recommendations. 

The  most  frequently  asked  questions  are  :  "  Why  don't  you  build  a  trail  to  the  west 
rim?"  "  Why  don't  you  extend  the  road  farther  into  the  canyon?"  Our  only  answer  ta 
these  has  been,  "Inadequate  funds."  A  trail  should  by  all  means  be  constructed  to  the 
west  rim  and  the  road  finished  farther  into  the  canyon.  An  automobile  road  to  the 
east  rim  should  also  be  constructed  to  the  west  rim  and  the  road  finished  farther  into 
the  canyon.  An  automobile  road  to  the  east  rim  should  also  be  constructed.  This  road 
would  increase  travel,  I  am  sure,  300  per  cent  the  first  year  of  its  completion,  then  it 
would  connect  Zion  directly  with  Grand  Canyon,  Cedar  Breaks,  and  Bryce  Canyon.  Too 
much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  this  road.  A  rim  view  could  be  had 
by  all  tourists,  whereas  now  only  a  few  make  the  trip  up  the  east  rim  trail. 

At  least  one  more  permanent  ranger  and  two  temporary  rangers  are  needed.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  a  community  house  be  built,  where  tourists  could  find  shelter. 
Two  ranger  stations  should  be  built,  one  on  the  east  rim  and  one  on  the  west  rim,  for 
the  protection  of  rangers  'patrolling  these  areas  and  where  supplies  could  be  stored. 
Steps  to  place  the  park  under  Federal  jurisdiction  should  be  promptly  instituted. 

CAPULIN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Jack,  Custodian,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

Capulin  Mountain,  an  extinct  volcano,  was  created  a  national  monument  August  9, 
1916,  and  contains  680.37  acres,  located  in  Union  County,  N.  Mex. 

Snows  and  rains  until  late  in  July  kept  the  roads  in  bad  condition,  and  few  visitors 
were  recorded  for  that  period,  but  after  that  date  tourists  began  coming  in,  and  many 
camped  at  the  foot  of  Capulin  readj;;  for  an  early  morning  climb  to  the  crater.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  our  visitors  if  we  had  a  shelter  house  to  protect  them  from 
the  severe  rains  and  hailstorms  that  sweep  over  the  mountain  districts  through  the 
summer  months. 

Much  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  reservation  has  been  fenced,  and  the  good  road 
from  Folsom  to  Capulin  is  now  closed  on  this  account.  The  new  route — one  could 
hardly  call  it  a  road — is  longer  and  quite  I'ough  and  rocky,  but  we  are  hoping  our 
county  road  supervisor  will  help  us  in  getting  a  better  one. 

No  further  annoyance  from  woodchoppers  has  been  noted  since  mailing  notices  to 
some  of  them  and  posting  notices  in  the  post  oflSce  at  Dedman,  Folsom,  and  Des  Moines. 

So  many  requests  are  received  for  pictures  and  post  cards  of  Capulin,  and  also  for 
printed  matter,  it  would  meet  growing  demand  if  I  could  be  sent  some  cards  with  r 
picture  of  Capulin  with  its  elevation,  age  of  the  volcano,  location,  and  how  to  reach  it. 

CASA  GRANDE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

General  Statement, 

The  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  consists  of  480  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  Arizona  at  an  altitude  of  1,422  feet,  and  is  a  typical  spot  of  desert 
scenery,  being  level  ground  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  covered  with  a  growth  of  mesquite, 
creosote  bush,  and  salt  bush. 
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The  reservation  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  June  22,  1892,  under  an  act 
approved  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  961).  The  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were 
changed  without  changing  the  area  by  a  presidential  proclamation  dated  December  10, 
1909.  On  August  3,  1918,  by  presidential  proclamation,  the  reservation  was  made  a 
national  monument  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906  (34 
Stat.,  225),  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service,  which  had 
been  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  25,  1916   (39  Stat.,  535). 

Discovery. 

Dur  written  record  of  these  ruins  begins  with  the  visit  of  Father  Eusebio  Francisco 
l^ino,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  whose  memoirs  we  quote  the  following  description, 
obtained  during  his  first  visit  in  November,  1694: 

"  The  Casa  Grande  is  a  four-story  building,  as  large  as  a  castle  and  equal  to  the  largest 
church  in  these  lands  of  Sonora.  *  *  *  Close  to  this  Casa  Grande  there  are  13 
smaller  houses  somewhat  more  dilapidated  and  the  ruins  of  many  others,  which  make  it 
evident  that  in  ancient  times  there  had  been  a  city  here.  On  this  occasion  and  on  later 
ones  I  have  learned  and  heard,  and  at  times  have  seen,  that  farther  to  the  east,  north, 
and  west  there  are  seven  or  eight  more  of  these  large  old  houses  and  the  ruins  of  whole 
cities,  with  many  broken  metates,  and  jars,  charcoal,  etc." 

On  his  next  visit,  in  November,  1697,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  soldiers  were  made  delighted  to  see  the  Casa  Grande.  We  marveled  at  seeing 
it  was  aoout  a  league  from  the  river  and  without  water  ;  but  afterwards  we  saw  that 
it  had  a  large  aqueduct  with  a  very  great  embankment,  which  must  have  been  3  varas 
high  and  6  or  7  wide — wider  than  the  causeway  of  Guadalupe  at  Mexico.  This  very 
great  aqueduct,  as  is  still  seen,  not  only  conducted  the  water  from  the  river  to  the 
Casa  Grande,  but  at  the  same  time,  niaking  a  great  turn,  it  watered  and  inclosed  a 
champaign  many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth  and  of  very  level  and  very  rich  land. 
With  ease  also  one  could  now  restore  and  roof  the  house  and  repair  the  great  aqueduct 
for  a  very  good  pueblo."     (Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta,  vol.  1,  p.  128.) 

Juan  Mateo  Manje,  who  was  with  Kino  on  this  second  visit,  describes  the  ruin  in  his 
diary  as  follows  : 

"  We  continued  west,  and  after  going  4  leagues  more  arrived  at  noon  at  the  *  Casas 
Orandes,'  within  which  mass  was  said  by  Father  Kino,  who  had  not  yet  breakfasted. 
One  of  the  houses  is  a  large  edifice,  whose  principal  room  in  the  middle  is  of  four 
stories,  those  adjoining  its  four  sides  being  of  three.  Its  walls  are  2  varas  thick,  are 
made  of  strong  cement  and  clay,  and  are  so  smooth  on  the  inside  that  they  resemble 
planed  boards,  and  so  polished  that  they  shine  like  puebla  pottery.  The  angles  of  the 
"Windows,  which  are  square,  are  very  true  and  without  jambs  or  crosspieces  of  wood, 
and  they  must  have  made  them  with  a  mold  or  frame.  The  same  is  true  of  the  doors, 
althouffh  they  are  narrow,  by  which  we  know  it  to  be  the  work  of  Indians.  It  is  36 
paces  long  and  21  wide.  *  *  *  \j^  arquebus-shot  away  are  seen  12  other  half- 
fallen  houses,  also  having  thick  walls  and  all  having  their  roofs  burned."  (Luz  de 
"Tierra  Incognito,  libro  II.  cap.  5.) 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  first  discovered  in  1694  the  Casa  Grande  stood, 
a  burned-out.  dismantled  group  of  walls,  and  must  have  been  standing  so  for  at  least 
two  centuries  prior  to  that  time,  for  neither  Kino  nor  Manje  record  any  stories  of  the 
local  Indians  of  that  day  tending  to  show  that  the  ruin  had  been  in  better  condition  as 
aong  as  their  forefathers  had  been  in  the  countrj'. 

BUILDERS. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  builders  of  the  many  prehistoric  villages  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers  were  Indians.  While  the  early  discoverers  and  later 
explorers  in  the  country  assumed  them  to  have  been  built  by  the  Aztecs,  all  the  evidence 
so  far  brought  forward  tends  to  disprove  such  a  theory.  Nor  can  I  think  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Pima  and  Papago  Tribes  who  were  found  in  the  country  by 
Kino  on  his  first  visit. 

The  evidence  thus  far  gathered  is  so  small  as  to  make  too  positive  conclusions  of 
rather  doubtful  value,  but  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  enough  evidence  to 
allow  us  to  outline  a  working  hypothesis  covering  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  civilization 
which  built  and  inhabited  the  Casa  Grande  ruins. 

•  A  popular  theory,  encountered  almost  daily  among  my  visitors,  accounts  for  the 
"beginning  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Southwest  by  supposing  one  or  two  great  migra- 
tions from  the  north  toward  the  south,  especially  the  migration  of  the  Aztecs,  during 
which  the  present  tribes  were  detached  and  settled  in  their  present  locations.  This 
theory  of  one  or  two  migrations  breaks  down  when  we  examine  it,  and  we  find  the 
evidence  pointing  more  and  more  to  many  small  migrations.  Certainly  no  long  migration 
of  these  people  to  this  valley  is  demanded  to  fit  with  the  facts  we  have  thus  far  been 
able  to  gather. 

The  first  pioneers  may  have  come  less  than  150  miles  when  they  decided  to  settle  here. 
In  the  many  shifts  of  population  which  have  occurred  in  the  Southwest  it  is  my  opinion 
these  people  arrived  in  the  mountainous  country  in  what  is  now  east-central  Arizona. 
By  the  nature  of  that  country  they  could  do  but  little  farming.  They  were  hunters, 
which  means  that  within  certain  limits  they  were  nomads,  following  the  game.  They 
would  have  been  people  of  little  property,  for  the  game  shifted  year  after  year  from 
one  mountain  range  to  another,  and  they  must  follow  the  game  for  their  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing.  Their  effects  must  have  been  rude  and  simple  or  they  could  not 
move  about. 

Gradually  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life  of  the  nomad  was  not  a  satis- 
factory one.  It  is  possible  that  the  southwestern  end  of  their  population  reached  far 
enough  down  into  the  flat  valleys  to  experiment  in  a  crude  way  with  irrigation,  and  thus 
the  remainder,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
go  down  into  the  valleys,  take  ditches  from  the  river  and  farm  by  irrigation.  This  would 
give  them  a  more  regular  food  supply  and  more  satisfactory  living  conditions,  for  they 
could  build  better  houses  and  establish  themselves  as  settled  property  owners  instead 
of  living  a  nomadic  life,  as  they  were  doing  in  the  mountains. 

The  change  was  made,  and  so  we  have  them  established  in  the  valley,  but  not  yet  In 
tlie  village  where  the  Casa  Grande  ruin  now  stands.     The  first  settlements  in  the  valley 
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would  have  been  very  much  closer  to  the  Gila  River,  for  they  must  live  by  irrigation 
and  they  must  first  irrigate  that  land  along  the  banks  which  could  be  reached  by  the 
shortest  possible  ditches. 

No  especial  engineering  was  needed  in  taking  the  ditches  out  of  the  river,  since  the 
ground  there  was  fairly  level.  If  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  grade,  they  could  run  a 
very  small  pilot  ditch  into  the  doubtful  ground  and  soon  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
water  would  follow.  Having  found  the  grade,  they  could  enlarge  the  ditch  to  any  desired 
capacity.  Starting  with  a  small  ditch,  they  would  widen  and  deepen  it  from  time  to  time 
as  the  population  increased.  These  ditches  finally  attained  a  width  of  10  or  12  feet,  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  a  length  of  4  to  6  miles.  The  dirt  was  loosened  with  flat  stone 
slabs  about  the  size  of  a  hoe  blade,  loaded  in  baskets  or  rawhide  pack  sacks,  and  carried 
out  of  the  ditch  on  the  head  or  shoulders  of  the  laborers.  There  are  five  such  canals  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  between  a  point  18  miles  east  and  15  miles  west  of  the  Casa 
Grande  ruins. 

The  crops  raised  by  irrigation  were  corn  and  probably  pumpkins,  beans,  cotton,  etc. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  house  construction  is  most  interesting,  and  the 
following   theories    have    been   worked    out. 

The  first  houses  built  in  the  valley  were  crude  brush  affairs,  probably  built  of  arrow- 
weed  and  the  other  small  brush  and  reeds  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  If 
they  had  not  brought  the  custom  with  them  from  the  nomadic  life,  some  one  soon 
learned  the  trick  of  plastering  mud  on  his  brush  wall  to  keep  out  the  wind.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  mud-plastered  wall  made  a  cooler  house  in  the  hot  summer  months  and 
that  the  thicker  walls  made  cooler  houses  than  the  thin  ones.  This  thickening  process 
went  on  until  the  walls  were  4  or  5  inches  thick  when  the  method  began  to  prove  un- 
satisfactory. The  wall  was  not  yet  thick  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  base  and  support 
its  weight  and  it  was  getting  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by  the  brush  reinforcement. 

A  heavier  type  of  wall  was  then  brought  forward.  Going  into  the  mountains  60  or  80 
miles  away,  where  on  their  hunting  trips  they  had  often  seen  the  straight  cedar  and 
juniper  timbers,  they  cut  poles  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  10  to  14  feet  long,  floated 
them  down  the  river  to  their  villages,  and  used  them  for  core  rods  in  walls  instead  of  the 
small  brush  which  they  had  heretofore  used. 

At  once  the  wall  thickness  would  jump  to  8  or  10  inches,  because  these  core  rods, 
spaced  about  14  inches  on  centers  in  the  wall,  could  sustain  or  support  a  thicker  wall 
than  the  lighter  brush  which  they  had  been  using. 

The  first  type  we  may  call  the  brush-plaster  and  the  second  type  the  reinforced  wall. 
The  second  type  must  have  been  in  use  not  later  than  1,200  years  ago  in  the  village 
which  contains  the  Casa  Grande  ruin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  brush-plaster  type  of  wall  was  wholly  abandoned  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  reinforced  type.  There  is  evidence  that  it  held  its  own  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  habitation  in  the  valley.  We  should  not  expect  otherwise  when  we  see 
how  the  tent,  the  lumber  house,  and  the  brick  house  hold  their  own  in  our  own  age  of 
«teel  and  cement. 

During  the  period  of  development  of  the  brush-plaster  and  the  reinforced  wall,  only 
one-story  houses  seem  to  have  been  used.  The  multi-story  house  had  to  await  the  final 
type  of  wall  development — the  solid  wall. 

Early  in  their  life  in  the  valley  came  the  need  of  defense.  Upon  their  first  entrance 
Into  the  valley  these  people  mav  have  had  a  peaceful  life,  but  later  on  we  must  assume 
that  other  Indians  moved  in  and  occupied  their  former  hunting  grounds  in  the  mountains. 
These  people  soon  became  a  source  of  trouble.  The  hill  people  were  hunters,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  feast-and-fast  sort  of  life,  and  in  years  when  the  game  was  scarce  they 
would  turn  on  the  valley  people  and  raid  their  crops.  This  periodic  raiding  would  cause 
two  developments  in  the  buildings  of  the  valley  people.  They  would  gather  their  houses 
Into  groups  or  pueblos,  which  we  now  call  compounds,  and  build  a  surrounding  wall ;  and 
they  would  try  to  build  a  high  place  from  which  a  guard  could  see  the  approaching  enemy 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Defense  against  enemies  is  not  here  advanced  as  the  only  reason  for  gathering  into  vil- 
lages, but  that  must  have  been  one  of  the  main  reasons.  Economy  of  labor  in  construc- 
tion and  the  social  advantages  gained  were  other  good  reasons.  Four  rooms,  each  10  feet 
square,  can  be  built  in  one  house,  where  division  walls  serve  two  rooms,  with  120  running 
feet  of  wall.  Build  each  room  in  a  house  to  itself  and  you  need  160  feet  of  wall.  Why 
pack  the  extra  amount  of  material  when  you  need  the  time  so  badly  for  other  work? 

With  no  enemies,  the  high  building  might  never  have  been  evolved  in  this  valley. 

The  first  stage  of  the  watch  tower  is  to  be  found  in  compound  B,  in  what  has  been 
named  the  pyramidal  mounds.  These  were  constructed  during  the  reinforced-wall  period. 
With  the  reinforced  wall  they  were  unable  to  construct  a  two  or  three  story  house,  as  the 
wall  was  too  light  to  carry  the  weight".  Harking  back  to  the  old  days  in  the  hills  when 
they  chose  a  prominent  point  in  the  surrounding  country  and  built  a  watch  tower  upon  It, 
they  decided  that  here  in  the  valley  they  would  have  to  first  build  the  hill  and  then  erect 
the  houses  upon  it.  Thus  we  find  mounds  A  and  B  in  compound  B  are.  in  the  greater 
part,  artificial  terraces  :  the  first  60  by  90  feet  square,  the  second  about  half  as  large,  both 
well  covered  with  reinforced-wall  houses.  The  method  used  was  to  build  retaining  walls 
about  9  feet  high,  then  carry  desert  earth  in  baskets  on  their  backs  and  dumn  in  until 
the  walls  were  filled  and  the  terraces  were  formed.  On  these  the  houses  were  built.  These 
terrace  houses  not  only  formed  lookout  places,  but  were  also  the  last  nlaces  of  refuge,  for 
If  the  surrounding  wall — which  in  the  case  of  compound  B  was  160  hy  300  feet — should 
break  down  under  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  the  battle  was  not  vet  lost :  the  defenders 
could  retreat  to  these  terraces,  pull  up  the  ladders,  and  leave  the  enemy  to  scale  the 
sheer  Avails  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  discbarge  of  arrows,  spears,  and  stones. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  habitation  of  compound  B  the  period  of  the  solid  wall 
was  reached.  Some  man  must  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  greatly  reduce 
the  labor  cost  if  the  reinforcing  poles  were  left  out  of  the  walls.  The  poles  were  expensive 
in  time  and  labor  and  one  risked  his  life  going  far  into  enemy  territory  to  cut  them  and 
bring  them  down  the  river.  Mud  was  cheap  and  comparatively  easy  to  get.  Why  not, 
then,  use  more  mud,  make  the  wall  twice  as  thick,  and  leave  out  the  poles? 

Some  radical  engineer  must  have  proposed  this  new  method  and  was  cried  down  bv 
his  more  conservative  fellows.     He  pointed  to  the  surrounding  wall  of  compound  B,  which 
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was  built  without  the  reiDforcin<?  poles,  as  proof  of  his  theory,  and  was  told  that  no  one 
doubted  but  that  a  solid  wall  would  stand  alone,  since  its  weight  was  not  so  very  great, 
but  if  he  built  the  four  walls  of  a  room  of  the  solid  construction  and  put  a  20,000-pound 
roof  overhead  he  risked  not  only  his  own  life  but  those  of  his  family  as  well,  for  the  heavv 
roof  would  cause  the  wall  to  collapse  some  night  and  thev  would  all  be  killed. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  a  solid-walled  house  was  built  in  the  north  plaza  of 
compound  B  and  two  others  in  the  south  plaza.  They  proved  successful  and  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  house  building,  for  they  were  the  forerunner  of  the  multi-story 
building.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  making  thicker  and  thicker  walls  and  running  them 
higher  and  higher  until  the  4-story  building  was  finally  erected,  which  probably  occurred 
about  300  years  after  the  solid  wall  came  into  general  use. 

Here  again  it  might  be  supposed  by  some  that  upon  the  discovery  of  the  better  type 
of  solid  wall  the  reinforced  type  would  be  abandoned.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case 
for  the  reinforced  type  remained  in  use  until  the  final  abandonment  of  the  country 
This  is  a  parallel  case  with  our  own  civilization,  where  the  solid  cement  wall  remains 
in  use  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  reinforced  type  of  construction.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  our  own  wall  evolution  has  been  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  we 
have  here  been  studying.  We  began  with  the  solid  cement  wall  and  changed  to  the  rein- 
forced, because  by  adding  a  few  steel  rods  we  could  reduce  the  cement  and  labor  expense. 
These  people  found  that  by  leaving  out  the  rods  and  using  more  mud  they  could  shorten 
the  time  of  building  and  reduce  the  labor  cost.  Thus  the  opposite  results  are  from  the 
same  cause. 

Having  developed  the  solid  wall  and  discovered  that  it  would  support  heavier  weights, 
as  it  was  made  thicker,  some  one  proposed  making  the  wall  2i  feet  thicker  and  running^ 
it  up  two  stories  higher.  No  two-story  building  was  erected"  in  compound  B,  but  one 
of  the  first  houses  in  compound  A,  which  succeeded  it,  was  of  this  type.  A  two-storv 
building  cost  very  little  more  in  labor  or  time  than  the  same  number  of  rooms  in  two 
one-story  buildings,  and  had  the  advantages  of  housing  more  people  on  the  same  ground 
area  and  acting  incidentally  as  a  watchtower,  for  from  its  roof  one  could  see  some  distance 
over  the  plain. 

It  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  house  a  great  number  of  people  on  a  small  ground 
area,  as  it  reduced  the  per  man  cost  of  erecting  the  surrounding  compound  wall  and 
increased  the  number  of  men  per  rod  of  surrounding  wall  for  defense,  or  the  number 
of  men  per  square  rod  of  plaza  should  the  enemy  break  over  the  surrounding  wall. 

Watchtowers. 

When  we  come  to  the  three-story  building  the  evidence  begins  to  show  that  it  was 
built  primarily  for  a  watchtower. 

The  southwest  building  in  compound  A  has  a  five-room  plan.  One  room  was  carried 
up  one  story,  three  rooms  were  two  stories  high,  and  the  fifth  room  was  carried  three 
stories  in  height.  This  three-story  room  has  a  peculiarity  in  construction.  The  whole 
of  the  lower  story  was  filled  with  dirt,  which  was  packed  in  and  put  in  place  at  the 
time  of  construction.  The  explanation  is  that  the  builders  wanted  the  third  storv 
purely  for  watchtower  purposes.  They  were  afraid  that  the  extra  weight  of  the  third 
story  would  crush  the  walls  of  the  first  story  if  they  were  not  braced  in  some  way,  and 
they  hit  upon  this  scheme  of  filling  in  the  whole  of  the  first  story  to  get  this  bracing. 

This  third-story  room  did  not  add  to  the  housing  accommodations  of  the  building,  there 
being  10  rooms  with  it  as  there  would  have  been  10  rooms  had  it  not  been  built,  for 
then  the  lower  room  would  have  been  used  instead  of  being  filled.  This,  then,  I  take 
to  be  the  first  case  in  the  village  of  a  part  of  a  building  being  erected  primarily  for  a 
watchtower  and  used  secondarily  as  a  dwelling.  Until  this  time  houses  were  erected 
primarily  as  habitations  and  some  were  used  secondarily  as  watchtowers. 

The  Casa  Grande  or  "  Great  House "  itself,  is  probably  one  of  the  last  buildings 
erected  in  compound  A.  Having  made  a  success  of  the  three-story  southwest  building, 
the  people  decided  to  try  to  erect  a  four-story  building,  and  here  we  see  the  result. 
Here,  again,  rooms  for  habitation  were  sacrificed  to  gain  height  in  the  building.  The 
whole  ground  plan  of  five  rooms  was  filled  in  at  the  time  of  building  and  the  top  of 
this  fill  was  used  as  the  floor  of  the  second  story.  The  five-room  plan  was  carried  up 
three  stories,  making  15  rooms,  and  the  center  room  only  was  carried  one  story  higher, 
making  a  total  of  16  rooms  in  the  building,  of  which  the  lower  five  were  filled  up  and 
not  used. 

The  evidence  here,  to  my  mind,  is  quite  clear  that  the  primary  idea  in  designing  this 
building  was  to  get  a  watchtower,  and  the  11  living  rooms  were  of  only  secondary  im- 
portance. If  habitation  had  been  the  main  motive,  the  people  could  have  erected  with 
the  same  cubic  footage  of  material  used  here  a  two-story  building,  whose  lighter  walls 
and  unfilled  rooms  would  have  housed  double  the  number  that  could  be  accommodated 
in  the  Casa  Grande. 

Studying  it,  then,  as  a  watchtower,  we  find  that  in  the  Casa  Grande  they  reached  the 
limit  of  their  needs.  From  the  top  of  this  four-story  building  they  could  see  over  the 
desert  in  a  circle,  whose  radius  was  approximately  10  miles.  In  those  days  the  enemy 
would  be  on  foot,  there  being  no  horses  on  this  continent,  and  could  not  be  seen  at  a 
greater  distance. 

The  benefit  of  spotting  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  can  be  seen  when 
one  remembers  that  it  was  some  distance  out  to  the  nearest  irrigated  fields,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  fast  runners  could  be  sent  out  to  warn  the  workmen  and 
give  them  time  to  come  home  and  arm  themselves  and  prepare  for  the  fight  before  the 
enemy  could  march  in  and  start  the  battle. 

This  theory  that  there  were  enemies  who  gave  them  trouble  does  not  depend  alone 
on  the  watchtowers.  The  first  line  of  resistance  was  the  outer  wall  of  the  compound.  In 
compound  A  this  wall  was  418  feet  long  on  the  west  side  and  216  feet  on  the  south  side. 
It  was  within  6  inches  of  11  feet  high,  and  was  about  2  feet  thick.  A  sufficient  number 
of  rooms  and  buildings  were  attached  to  this  wall,  so  the  inhabitants,  by  climbing  to  their 
roofs  could  defend  the  wall  against  the  invaders  who  must  come  across  an  open  field  of 
fire  and  climb  the  sheer  11-foot  wall,  no  gates  nor  doorways  being  provided  for  entrance 
and  egress. 

Again,  the  attacks  of  enemies  is  indicated  in  the  low  doorways  found  everywhere. 
They  are  so  low  and  narrow  as  to  cause  one  to  enter  in  a  stooping  position.  Very 
many  visitors  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  small  doorways  that  we  are  dealing  with  ft 
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pygmy  race,  but  the  few  burials  so  far  uncovered  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  small  doorway  is  best  accounted  for  on  the  explanation  that  it  was  impossible  for 
more  than  one  man  at  a  time  to  enter,  and  he  could  not  enter  in  a  fighting  position. 
Stone  axes,  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  spears,  and  leather  slings  for  throwing  stones 
were  the  weapons  of  war.  Study  these  and  see  if  they  are  not  all  what  may  be  termed 
"  free-arm  "  weapons ;  that  is,  one  must  be  in  an  upright  position  and  able  to  swing 
freely  with  one  or  both  arms  to  go  into  action  with  any  of  them.  Your  enemy,  then, 
must  come  through  the  small,  low  doorway,  in  a  helpless  position,  and  before  he  could 
enter  and  straighten  up  to  begin  fighting,  he  could  be  promptly  brained  with  a  single 
well-aimed  blow  of  a  stone  ax. 

Another  method  of  defense  is  found  in  the  parapets  which  extended  above  the  roof  of 
the  Casa  Grande,  and  presumably  above  the  roofs  of  the  other  buildings.  These  parapets 
were  at  least  4  feet  high  and  entirely  surrounded  the  roof  of  the  Casa  Grande.  In  case 
of  attack  the  defenders  could  take  their  stand  behind  these  parapets  and  shoot  over 
them  at  the  enemy  below.  They  offered  perfect  protection,  and  one  could  drop  down 
behind  them  and  rest  or  replenish  his  supply  of  arrows  or  stones  before  getting  up  to 
renew  the  fight. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  evidence  points  toward  defensive  fighting  only,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  these  people  very  seldom  took  the  offensive  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  enemy  had  nothing  these  people  wanted.  He  lived  a  nomadic  life 
in  the  country  to  the  north  and  east,  and  in  such  a  life,  following  the  game,  he  moved 
often,  and  with  no  means  of  transportation,  could  not  accumulate  any  property  that 
would  make  it  worth  while  for  these  people  to  go  into  his  country  and  fight  him.  But 
conditions  viewed  from  the  other  side  were  far  different.  The  people  in  the  valley  had 
become  settled,  agricultural  people,  and  were  raising  large  crops.  What  would  he  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  the  mountain  people  should  strike  down  into  the  valley  at  the 
season  of  ripening  crops  and  try  to  steal  enough  food  to  help  them  through  the  year? 
This  idea  works  very  well  into  some  other  parts  of  this  theory.  Visitors  often  conclude 
that  the  people  who  built  the  Casa  Grande  were  great  warriors.  Such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible. The  constructions  of  ditches,  irrigation  of  lands,  raising  and  gathering  crops, 
and  erection  of  houses  of  such  comparatively  large  size  precludes  any  idea  of  their  having 
time  to  fight  unless  the  fight  was  carried  almost  to  their  very  doors. 

At  their  most  prosperous  stage  there  must  have  been  at  least  8,000  of  the  valley 
people,  and  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  15,000.  They  farmed  extensively,  made 
baskets  and  pottery  of  good  quality,  used  stone,  wood,  and  bone  tools,  brought  shells 
from  the  sea  to  be  used  for  jewelry  and  decorations,  and  in  general  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  late  stages  of  the  stone  age.  Thus  far  no  useful  metal  implements  have  been 
found. 

Religion. 

The  people  who  built  the  Casa  Grande  were  very  religious.  Two  classes  of  ceremonial 
places  have  so  far  been  uncovered  ;  the  small  rooms  inside  the  compounds,  and  the  large 
elliptical  mounds  detached  from  the  compounds. 

For  many  years  the  small  ceremonial  rooms  found  inside  the  village  walls  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  places  of  ceremony.  These  rooms  were  not  essentially  different  in 
general  construction  with  the  exception  of  one  in  clan  house  No.  1  from  the  living  rooms, 
but  were  proven  to  he  ceremonial  rooms  by  the  objects  found  on  the  floors.  The  room  in 
clan  house  No.  1  contains  a  chairlike  object  made  of  the  same  hard  caliche  which  was 
used  in  the  wall  construction.  This  room  also  has  two  doors  opening  into  the  large  court 
or  plaza,  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ceremonial  theory,  but  not  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  living  room. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  have  studied  the  Casa  Grande  ruins  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  located  enough  ceremonial  floor  space  to  accommodate  the  popu- 
lation indicated  by  the  number  of  living  rooms.  It  was  finally  on  the  theory  that  these 
ceremonial  rooms  so  far  discovered  wei-e  used  only  by  the  chiefs  and  priests,  or  leaders  of 
the  people,  that  I  determined  to  investigate  the  elliptical  mounds. 

Many  of  the  ancient  villages  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  have  a  single  mound, 
different  from  all  others  in  outward  appearance,  and  as  the  test  work  so  far  done  has 
shown,  different  from  them  in  construction.  This  type  of  mound,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  rises  from  3  to  7  feet  above  the  desert  level,  and  always  has  a 
depressed  center.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  elongated  or  elliptical  ring  of 
earth.  At  the  Casa  Grande  the  mound  of  this  type  is  about  125  feet  from  north  to  south 
and  about  80  feet  from  east  to  west  at  the  highest  points  on  the  top  of  its  bank. 

This  mound  has  heretofore  been  called  a  reservoir  or  well,  but  neither  theory  would 
satisfy  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  my  test  trenches  were  run,  and  now  both  theories 
can  be  proven  wrong.  The  work  so  far  done  on  three  of  these  mounds  has  developed 
the  theory  that  this  type  of  construction  was  an  open-air  gathering  place  for  the  use 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  during  ceremonies  or  games.  In  the  mound  at  Casa  Grande  we 
found  a  floor,  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  81  feet  8  inches  on  the  longer  axis 
and  43  feet  3  inches  on  the  shorter  axis.  This  floor  pitches  slightly  downward  from  its 
edges  to  its  center,  amounting  to  about  a  15-inch  fall,  and  at  the  center  of  the  floor  we 
found  that  a  hard  green  stone  about  10  by  14  inches  had  been  bedded  down  so  that  its 
upper  surface  was  level  with  the  floor.  Nothing  was  found  under  this  stone,  but  In 
another  mound  in  the  valley  we  found  a  small  sea  shell  and  a  turquoise  bangle  under  the 
center  stone. 

A  side  wall  pitches  upward  from  the  edges  of  the  floor,  varying  in  its  slope,  being  steep 
at  the  sides  and  having  a  low  angle  at  the  ends  of  the  floor,  where  it  was  probably  used 
as  a  pathway  by  which  one  could  come  and  go  from  the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  floor. 
The  longer  axis  of  the  mound  lies  roughly  north,  2°  east.  The  center  of  the  floor  la 
about  3  feet  below  the  general  desert  level,  and  originally  the  top  of  the  sloping  walls 
must  have  been  9  or  10  feet  above  the  desert  level. 

This  mound  would  have  made  an  ideal  open-air  stadium,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  used  by  the  people  as  a  gathering  place  for  ceremonies.  It  could  have  held 
an  audience  of  800  or  1,000  persons,  and  it  would  have  been  used  at  least  twice  each 
year,  once  at  the  planting  time  when  they  would  be  praying  to  the  gods  for  fertile  seed 
and  plenty  of  water,  and  once  at  the  harvest  time  when  they  would  be  thanking  the  goda 
for  the  crops  which  had  been  granted  them.  The  mound  would  also  be  used  for  any 
other  occasion  important  enough  to  demand  the  gathering  of  practically  all  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  small  ceremonial  rooms  inside  the  compounds  could  have  been  used  (or 
minor  ceremonies  in  which  the  chiefs  or  leaders  alone  would  take  part. 
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That  the  people  believed  the  spirit  lived  on  after  the  death  of  the  body  and  entered  a 
spirit  world  is  shown  in  several  ways.  In  some  cases  food,  dishes,  or  tools  are  buried 
with  the  body.  The  prevailing  idea  among  visitors  is  that  they  expected  these  material 
things  to  cross  into  the  spirit  world.  I  think,  however,  this  is  an  error.  My  own  theory 
of  such  burials  is  roughly  as  follows  :  Humans  had  spirits  which  left  the  body  at  or 
soon  after  death  and  went  forth  into  a  spiritual  world.  In  leaving  the  body  the  spirit 
left  a  trail.  Remember  that  these  people  were  all  their  lives  trailing  their  friends,  trail- 
ing their  enemies,  or  trailing  their  game.  Man  always  left  a  trail  when  he  traveled  ; 
therefore  the  essence  of  man,  his  spirit,  must  leave  a  spiritual  trail  in  traveling  away 
from  his  body  into  the  world  of  spirits.  This  trail  could  not  be  seen  by  anyone  with 
our  material  eyes,  but  one  who  was  himself  in  the  spirit  would  have  no  trouble  in 
picking  up  the  trail  and  by  following  it  through  find  the  spirit  which  made  it. 

The  spirit  world  was  not  so  very  different  from  this  world  we  live  in,  the  difference 
being  mainly  that  disagreeable  things  and  the  general  handicaps  of  this  world  would  be 
eliminated. 

Not  only  humans  but  very  many  other  material  things  in  this  world  we  live  in  had 
spirits  which  parted  from  the  body  at  death  and  went  into  the  other  world  upon  the 
death  of  the  object. 

With  this  groundwork  of  belief  let  us  examine  some  of  our  evidence.  We  found  a 
body  having  three  small  dishes  of  food  near  the  head  while  at  work  in  compound  B. 
Was  it  the  idea  that  this  child  would  stay  around  the  grave  and  eat  this  material  food 
which  caused  it  to  be  placed  here?  I  think  not.  The  spirit  of  the  child  had  left  the 
body  and  gone  forth  into  the  spiritual  world.  It  would  need  the  spirit  of  food  to  sustain 
it  on  its  journey.     With  this  belief  let  us  examine  the  food  offering. 

Corn  has  a  spirit,  else  what  makes  it  grow  when  we  plant  it,  irrigate  it,  and  care  for  it, 
and  it  grows  up  and  reproduces  itself?  We  will  therefore  grind  the  corn  into  meal, 
which  will  release  its  spirit ;  we  will  then  place  the  meal  here  by  the  body  of  the  child 
so  the  spirit  of  the  corn  when  it  issues  from  its  body  will  pick  up  and  follow  the  trail 
made  by  the  spirit  of  the  child  and  thus  the  child  will  receive  its  spiritual  nourishment 
until  it  reaches  the  other  world. 

Another  case  along  this  line  was  the  burial  of  a  woman  with  a  water  jar  alongside 
the  body,  the  jar  having  a  clean  round  hole  broken  in  the  bottom.  This  woman's  spirit 
has  gone  forth  into  the  other  world  leaving  a  trail.  She  will  do  many  things  there  in  the 
spirit  world  which  she  did  here  in  the  material  one.  Among  other  things  she  will  have 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  water  there  as  she  had  to  carry  material  water  here,  but  it  will 
not  be  a  task,  as  she  will  not  get  tired.  She  will  need  the  spirit  of  a  water  jar  to  carry 
this  water.  Now,  an  earthenware  jar  has  a  spirit,  else  what  makes  it  ring  in  answer  to 
your  tap  when  it  is  new  and  complete?  That  is  its  way  of  speaking.  Drop  it  and  crack 
it  from  top  to  bottom  and  see  if  it  answers  you  when  you  tap  it !  Its  spirit  has  gone, 
just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  departs  when  his  head  is  broken  by  the  stone  ax  of  his 
enemy. 

Then  the  way  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  jar  over  into  the  spirit  world  so  that  the  woman 
can  use  it  is  to  release  it  by  killing  the  jar  and  then  direct  the  released  spirit  to  this 
particular  woman  by  placing  the  body  of  the  jar  beside  the  body  of  the  woman.  The 
jar's  spirit  then,  issuing  from  its  body,  will  find  the  trail  left  by  the  spirit  of  the  woman 
and  follow  until  it  comes  to  this  woman  who  will  use  it. 

If  you  smile  at  this  crude  idea  of  projecting  the  material  things  of  this  world  into 
the  spiritual  world  which  we  are  to  enter  stop  to  think  of  how  nearly  we  do  the  same 
thing  in  this  present  day  when  we  speak  of  a  spiritual  world  which  contains  wings, 
robes,  crowns,  and  harps. 

Final  Abandonment. 

Some  students  can  not  understand  why  such  an  advanced  people  should  have  left  these 
valleys,  and  why  the  later  Indians  did  not  settle  in  the  houses  and  use  the  ditches  of 
the  ancient  people. 

It  is  entii'ely  possible  and,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Apache  Indians  were  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  final  abandonment  of  the  country.  If  the  Apaches  swung  into  this 
southwest  country  700  or  800  years  ago  from  the  Great  Lakes  region,  they  would  have 
naturally  joined  hands  with  the  hill  tribes  against  these  valley  farmers,  and  from  that 
time  or  soon  after  we  might  date  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  this  civilization.  The 
people  were  not  overcome  in  any  single  expedition  nor  in  any  single  generation,  but  were 
gradually  pushed  out  by  the  combined  strength  of  the  enemies.  Year  after  year  they 
lost  a  larger  percentage  of  the  crops  and  a  larger  number  of  their  warriors  than  they 
could  afford  to  lose,  until  they  finally  decided  to  abandon  the  country. 

There  was  probably  no  general  exodus.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  travel  or  hunting 
party  would  return  to  its  village  with  reports  of  a  good  location  at  a  safe  distance  where 
they  might  live  unmolested,  and  upon  this  report  the  members  of  a  clan  or  village  might 
decide  to  move.     Thus  the  tribe  would  be  gradually  dispersed  in  several  directions. 

On  this  theory  it  is  clear  why  the  houses  would  not  be  reoccupied,  for  the  Apache^ 
would  not  settle  down  to  an  agricultural  life  themselves,  nor  would  they  allow  anyone 
else  to  do  so. 

The  houses  and  ditch  systems  gradually  went  to  ruin,  and  later,  when  the  Pima  and 
Papago  Indians  came  int  othe  country,  they  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  restore  the 
houses  and  live  in  them,  but  did  visit  them  and  remove  some  of  the  straight  rafters 
when  they  needed  straight  timbers  for  their  own  constructions.  This  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  roofing  material  in  some  of  the  rooms  that  have  been  excavated. 

Other  rooms  stood  until  the  rafters  decayed  and  fell,  and  in  excavating  these  rooma 
we  find  the  rotted  timbers  on  the  floor.  Still  other  rooms  stood  until  in  some  raids  of  the 
Apaches  in  more  recent  times,  say,  in  the  last  500  years,  they  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
thus  accounting  for  the  burned  rafters  and  roofing  material  which  is  found  in  some  of 
the  rooms.  After  this  final  destruction  by  fire  the  dismantled  walls  stood  until  they  were 
visited  by  Kino  in  1694,  at  which  time  our  later  written  history  begins. 

Repair  and  Excavations.' 

An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  2,  1889,  which 
was  used  for  excavation  and  repair  work  ;  $2,000  was  appropriated  June  28,  1902,  and 
expended  in  putting  a  protecting  roof  over  the  main  building ;  $6,000  was  appropriated 
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in  1906  and  1907  and  expended  in  further  excavation,  at  whicli  time  100  rooms  were 
opened.  Aside  from  these  no  special  appropriations  for  repair  or  excavations  have  been 
made,  and  the  regular  appropriations  for  the  protection  and  repair  of  the  national  monu- 
ments are  so  small,  amounting  in  all  this  year  to  $8,000  to  cover  repair,  protection,  and 
custodian  salaries  on  24  national  monuments  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
that  practically  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30  there  were  6,296  visitors,  coming  in  3,457  automo- 
biles, to  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument. 

EL  MORRO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

EvoN  Z.  VOGT,  Custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Despite  the  heaviest  rains  in  30  years  in  New  Mexico  tourist  travel  and  local  interest 
has  increased  wonderfully  during  the  past  year.  El  Morro,  being  situated  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  point,  Gallup,  N.  Mex..  must  have  merits  peculiar  and  entirely 
worth  while  else  so  many  persons  would  not  visit  it. 

With  the  roads  rough  and  often  muddy  and  even  at  times  impassable,  the  journey 
becomes  an  undertaking  which  only  those  really  interested  in  the  historic  and  unique 
features  of  the  country  will  take.  Many  parties  of  tourists  are  visiting  the  monument 
who  are  termed  by  the  custodian  as  the  reading  tourists,  persons  who  have  read  about 
the  historic  Southwest  and  are  up  on  the  early  travel  stories  of  the  first  Europeans  to 
venture  into  this  country.  They  are  informed  about  the  history  of  El  Morro  and  its 
historic  inscriptions,  carved  in  Spanish  on  the  face  of  the  giant  cliff  in  the  seventeenth 
and    eighteenth    centuries. 

Discoveries  Made  During  the  Year. 

During  the  winter  months  I  read  all  the  history  about  the  early  Spanish  settlers  which 
I  could  gather,  and  made  notes  on  all  matters  relating  or  which  might  relate  to  the 
history  of  El  Morro  or  its  Spanish  visitors  of  long  ago.  By  noting  the  journeys  made  to 
and  from  the  towns  of  the  Zunis.  Acomas,  and  Moquis  and  by  the  governors,  generals, 
captains,  inspectors,  priests,  and  church  oflScials  I  have  been  able  to  identify  quite  a  few 
of  the  men  who  carved  their  names  on  the  surface  of  El  Morro.  Thus  by  a  careful 
examination  of  a  photograph  of  a  page  of  the  journal  kept  by  Gov.  Diego  de  Vargas  in 
his  travels  through  the  Indian  country  in  1692  it  was  learned  that  the  daily  reports 
were  signed  by  one  Dios  Lucero  Degodoy  as  well  as  by  the  governor.  Lucero's  name  is 
carved  on  the  north  side  of  El  Morro,  and  though  nothing  is  left  but  his  name  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  Gen.  de  Vargas,  who  so  beautifully  carved  his 
famous  inscription  on  the  south   face  of  El  Morro. 

I  have  studied  some  of  the  very  faint  inscriptions  and  have  endeavored  to  translate 
them  into  English  from  the  somewhat  obsolete  Spanish  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
New  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  had  never  been  noted  before,  and  a  list  of  all 
inscriptions  as  well  as  separate  names  and  dates  has  been  compiled.  In  all  there  are 
25  different  dates  on  the  monument  rancring  from  1606  to  1774.  The  later  date  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  time  the  early  Spaniards  camped  at  this  well-known  stopping 
place,  as  no  visit  is  recorded  after  that  until  the  inscriptions  were  discovered  by  Lieut. 
Simpson,  who  visited  and  copied  the  inscriptions  with  R.  H.  Kern,  artist,  in  1849. 

Three  old  foot  trails  carved  into  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  leading  from  the  ground 
to  the  prehistoric  Indian  ruins  on  top  of  El  Morro  have  been  noted.  One  trail  was  also 
found  carved  into  the  west  slope  of  the  mesa  which  descends  into  the  pretty  canyon  on 
the  back  or  west  side  of  the  monument.  These  trails  are  quite  dim,  but  nevertheless  are 
the  unmistakable  hand  and  foot  holds  of  the  Indians  who  used  them  as  stair  stops  to 
reach  their  homes  on  the  natural  fortress  of  the  high  mesa. 

Improvements. 

After  .July  1  work  was  begun  on  protecting  the  inscriptions  from  vandalism.  All 
modern  names,  dates,  and  initials  carved  by  unthinking  visitors  and  tourists  were  care- 
fully erased  by  chiseling  and  patient  rubbing  of  the  stone  face  of  the  cliff  by  hand 
rasps  or  harder  stone.  After  this  work  was  finished  it  was  discovered  that  the  surface 
of  the  mesa  which  bears  the  Gov.  de  Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto  inscription  on  the  north  side 
liad  cracked  and  was  in  danger  of  falling,  thus  endangering  this  fine  "  Escritura  "  of 
eighty-some   words   dated    July    16,    1629. 

I  telegraphed  the  acting  director  in  "Washington  about  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Jesse 
T«Jusbaum.  superintendent  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  was  sent  here  to  confer  and 
advise  on  a  way  to  prevent  any  further  buckling  of  the  rock. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  concrete  abutment  against  the  mesa  under  the  inscription, 
sloping  it  so  as  to  be  as  least  noticeable  as  possible.  In  addition  star  anchors  were 
placed  2  feet  above  the  Inscription,  thus  bolting  securely  the  slab  bearing  the  inscription 
to  the  solid  body  of  the  mesa  proper. 

It  Is  believed  that  these  measures  will  prevent  any  further  weakening  of  the  slab. 

Five  feet  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  an  oak  guard  rail  was  placed  In  front  of  all  the 
inscriptions.  Underneath  the  natural  oak  rail,  which  was  made  of  saplings  4  inches 
thick,  Spanish  dagger  or  yucca  was  planted  to  prevent  anyone  from  presuming  to 
approach  the  inscriptions. 

New  gates  were  placed  at  both  entrances  to  the  monument,  while  at  the  west  or  main 
entrance  an  automobile  cattle  guard  or  gap  was  made  so  that  tourists  no  longer  need 
to  dismount  from  their  cars  to  open  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  the  guard  prevents 
live  stock  from  entering  the  240-acre  pasture  in  which  the  monument  is  located. 

Excavating  for  the  Historic  Spring. 

Teams  were  put  to  work  with  slip  scrapers  to  clean  out  the  sand  which  had  gathered 
in  the  rincon  which  De  Vargas  described  as  "  a  cove  shaped  like  an  orange."  In  this 
cove  De  Vargas  watered  the  horses  and  oxen  which  carried  his  army  and  its  supplies. 
As  late  as  1849  Lieut.  Simpson  describes  the  water  In  this  spot  as  a  *'  fresh  and  copious 
spring." 
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As  there  is  no  wator  available  for  tourists,  it  was  decided  to  clean  out  all  the  sand' 
■which  had  been  deposited  in  this  cove  and  to  discover  anew  and  repair  the  spring  if 
possible. 

In  scraping  out  the  sand  many  broken  dishes  of  the  Indians  were  found  ;  one  metallic 
bridle  decoration,  or  perhaps  a  bell-clapper  of  Spanish  origin,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
"  metates."  or  Indian  grindstones,  were  found. .  A  quantity  of  fire  clay  10  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  seems  to  indicate  that  squaws  were  wont  to  shape  their  wator 
jars  in  this  spot. 

At  the  present  writing  this  work  is  going  forward,  and  indications  arc  favorable  for 
uncovering  the  old  spring. 

New  Settlers. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  EI  Morro,  2  to  10  miles,  a  colonv  of  farmers  from  Texas  and 
Arizona  have  homesteaded  the  Government  land  and  have  been  blessed  with  good  crops 
their  initial  year.  These  homesteaders  have  organized  a  nonsectarian  church,  which  has 
held  several  picnics  and  Sunday  services  at  the  monument.  One  was  held  on  September 
17,  which  marked  the  seventy-second  anniversary  of  Lieut.  Simpson's  visit  here. 

I  have  encouraged  this  group,  as  well  as  otlier  gatherings,  to  hold  their  services  and 
picnics  at  El  Morro.  thus  winning  the  friendship  for  the  monument  of  many  who  had 
never  visited  it  before. 

On  one  occasion  I  gave  a  talk  to  the  group  mentioned  above  on  "  The  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the   Spanish  inscriptions  on   El  Morro. 

Road  Signs  and  Publicity. 

At  Ramah,  where  the  custodian  lives,  a  commercial  club  has  been  organized,  which  has 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  signing  the  roads  from  Gallup  to  El  Morro,  Znui  to  El  Morro, 
and  Grant  to  El  Morro  and  Ramah,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  tourist. 

Newspaper  articles  have  been  written  about  this  part  of  the  country,  El  Morro,  and  its 
prominent  visitors  and  activities  concerning  the  monument. 

This  has  been  done  with  the  belief  that  whatever  helps  El  Morro  helps  Ramah  and 
its    citizens. 

Howard  Eaton's  party  from  Wolf,  Wyo.,  included  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  whose 
articles  on  the  Southwest  have  been  widely  read. 

Park  Service  Inspections. 

During  the  past  year  the  custodian  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Arno  B.  Cammerer, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Park  Service,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prank  Pinkley, 
Custodian  of  the  Casa  Grande  and  Tumacacori  National  Monuments.  In  August  mV. 
Jesse  Nusbaum,  Superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  was  here. 

Their  mature  judgment  has  been  of  great  help  and  the  association  with  them,  though 
of  short  duration,  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

A  comparison  of  the  visitor's  register  at  El  Morro  and  at  Mesa  Verde,  made  by 
Mr.  Nusbaum  and  myself,  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  good  many  tourists  were"  traveling 
from  park  to  park. 

Recommendations. 

It  is  urged  again  that  a  booklet  covering  the  interesting  facts  about  El  Morro  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  visitors  to  further  advertise  its  features.  This  should  be 
illustrated,  and  contain  maps  showing  how  to  reach  other  points  of  interest  and  other 
national  parks  and  monuments. 

The  excavating  and  restoring  of  the  prehistoric  Indian  towns  on  top  of  El  Morro 
would  greatly  increase  tourist  interest.  It  is  urged  that  this  be  done  during  the  follow- 
ing season.  Perhaps  it  could  be  done  with  little  or  no  expense  by  some  museum  or 
society  which  devotes  its  work  to  archaeological  research. 

A  little  museum  built  at  El  Morro  could  house  and  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
all  interesting  objects  and  relics  of  any  such  work. 

Travel  Figures. 

A  conservative  statement  about  the  number  of  visitors  to  El  Morro  is  summed  up  by 
the  fact  that  travel  has  increased  fully  50  per  cent  and  that  the  number  of  persons 
visiting  El  Morro  exceeds  3,000  for  the  year.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  rain  and 
mud  of  the  best  months  cut  motor  travel  down  to  nothing  for  some  days. 

No  visitor  has  ever  visited  El  Morro  who  was  not  admittedly  repaid  for  his  time  spent 
there.  The  old  inscriptions,  the  still  older  Indian  pictographs,  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
pine-shaded  slopes,  the  Indian  pueblo  ruins  on  top,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  view  from 
there  never  fails  to  make  a  charming  and  long-remembered  impression  on  the  traveler, 
many  returning  often  to  camp  and  behold  anew  the  beauties  of  the  monument. 

PAPAGO  SAGUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  E.  McClain,  Custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  desert  flora  of  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument  has  just  passed  through  one 
year  without  rainfall,  the  first  time  in  the  past  20  years.  While  it  has  withstood  the 
drought,  the  giant  cacti  have  not  bloomed  as  much  as  in  other  years,  and  do  not  look 
quite  so  green.     However,  I  have  no  fear  that  we  will  lose  any  of  the  growth. 

The  monument  is  becoming  very  popular  for  evening  picnickers  since  the  building  of 
cement  highways  in  Miracopa  County.  There  is  seldom  an  evening  but  from  one  party 
to  several  can  be  seen  enjoying  the  magnificent  views  and  the  rare  air.  The  Hole  in  thi« 
Rock  seems  to  be  the  favorite  picknicking  place. 

PETRIFIED  FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

William  Nelson,  Custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 

The  activities  within  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  have  principally  taken  the  form  of  road  work. 
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On  August  10,  1920,  an  allotment  of  $1,050  was  made  for  this  monument,  and  of  this 
-$1,005.54  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 

Road  work  with  teams,  plows,  scrapers,  and  drags,  also  blasting,  building  cul- 
verts and  abutments $840.  00 

Lumber  for  culverts 104.  35 

Dynamite 32.  39 

Paint  for  cement  support  of  Natural  Bridge 28.  80 

The  road  work  has  been  applied  generally  over  the  road  system,  except  for  the  stretch 
of  State  highway  in  the  Third  Forest,  which  stretch  has  been  assigned  to  the  State  as 
a  right  of  way  and  is  thus  properly  taken  care  of.  Ten  bridges  and  culverts  have  been 
installed  and  the  larger  ones  provided  with  protective  abutments  of  native  sandstone. 
A  drainage  system  has  been  started  to  guide  flood  waters  along  the  road  to  and  through 
culverts,  but  allotted  funds  did  not  permit  of  completing  same. 

Signs  were  erected  at  all  forks  of  the  road  system,  but  being  made  of  wood  fell  an 
early  and  easy  prey  to  passing  motorists,  who  used  them  for  firewood. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  recommended  that  $50  be  spent  on  the  excavation 
of  the  still  buried  north  end  of  the  Petrified  Tree  Bridge,  and  this  sum  was  allotted. 
Later  on,  however,  this  work  was  found  to  be  of  such  delicate  nature  that  ordinary 
laborers  could  not  be  employed  to  execute  it ;  thus  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  custodian 
to  finish  the  excavation  during  his  spare  time,  and  it  has  been  considered  best  to  postpone 
this  until  the  ranger  patrol  has  been  established,  so  that  passing  motorists  may  not  break 
or  carry  away  any  of  the  excavated  portion. 

The  above  sum  of  $50  thus  became  available  for  other  repairs  on  this  natural  bridge, 
and  the  most  necessary  was  giving  the  cement  support  a  coat  of  paint,  of  which  it  was 
badly  in  need.  Eight  gallons  of  Certain-teed  cement  paint  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$28.80 ;  but  on  account  of  rainy  and  windy  weather  this  painting  could  not  be  done 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  the  allotment  has  been  used  to  the  best  advantage 
and  that  full  value  has  been  obtained  in  every  instance,  and  thus  the  Petrified  Forest 
National  Monument  noAv  finds  itself  one  step  further  toward  its  ultimate  goal,  namely, 
that  of  becoming  a  National  Park. 

Travel  to  the  monument  this  season  has  again  broken  all  records,  totaling  32,700 
visitors.  Of  these  28,739  came  in  8,211  automobiles  and  3,961  people  traveling  by  rail 
were  transported  to  the  monument  by  stage  line  from  Adamana. 

TUMACACORl  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

The  Tumacacori  National  Monument  was  first  created  by  a  proclamation  dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1908  (35  Stat.,  2205),  to  protect  the  ruins  of  the  Tumacacori  Mission.  The 
monument  contains  an  area  of  10  acres.  The  ruins  of  this  mission  are  well  worth  pre- 
serving as  they  are  more  than  of  local  or  State  interest  in  that  they  represent  one  of 
the  units  of  the  first  line  of  settlements  pushed  into  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  Tumacacori  Mission  should  not  be  studied  alone  but  should  be  considered  as  one 
unit  in  a  chain  of  missions,  in  which  chain  the  other  Arizona  missions  were  San  Gabriel 
de  Guevavi,  San  Cayetano  de  Calabasas,  St.  Gertrude  de  Tubac,  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 

Tumacacori  Mission,  in  earlier  times  called  San  Cayetano  de  Tumacacori  and  later 
renamed  San  Jose  de  Tumacacori,  is  located  49  miles  south  of  Tucson  and  a  little  more 
than  18  miles  north  of  Nogales,  in  southern  Arizona. 

This  site  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1691.  Leaving  his  headquarters  at  Dolores 
late  in  the  year,  accompanied  by  the  Father  Visitor,  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra,  he  traveled 
by  way  of  Santa  Maria  Magdele'na  Pueblo  and  a  land  called  El  Tupo  to  the  mission  of  San 
Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Tubutama  on  the  Altar  River.  Thence  they  went  to  Saric  and 
Tucubavi,  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  of  Sobaipuris  who 
had  come  from  the  region  about  the  present  Tumacacori  Mission.  The  Indians  asked  the 
fathers  to  visit  them  and  they  did  so,  probably  going  by  way  of  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Nogales  to  Guevavi  and  thence  onward  to  Tumacacori.  After  the  visit  they 
returned  to  Dolores  by  way  of  Santa  Maria  de  Suamca  and  Cocospera. 

There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  missions  were  founded  at  either  Guevavi  or  Tuma- 
cacori on  this  first  visit,  but  Padre  Kino  passed  this  way  again  in  1692,  1694,  1696,  1697, 
and  1699,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  talked  and  preached  to  the  Indians,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  resident  priests  who  came  later. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fathers  did  not  found  the  mission  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Santa  Cruz  and  then  persuade  the  Indians  to  settle  near  by.  They  discovered  the 
Indian  villages  already  long  established  and  located  the  missions  in  settlements  which 
dated  back  into  remote  times.  This  explains  the  locative  name  which  we  find  added  to 
the  saint's  name  of  these  missions.  Mission  San  Jose  de  Tumacacori  is,  literally  trans- 
lated, the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph  at  (the  Indian  locative  name)  the  place  of  many  small 
fenced  fields,  or  the  place  of  many  fields  having  small,  low  fences.  The  Guevavi  of  San 
Gabriel  de  Guevavi,  means  in  the  Indian  tongue,  "  large  water."  The  Bac  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  refers  to  a  species  of  grass  which  grows  in  the  low,  marshy  ground,  or  to  the 
marsh  itself  which  produces  this  grass.  The  same  "  bac  "  occurs  in  "  Tubac,"  the  prefix 
In  this  case  being  the  word  for  black  and  the  word  probably  refers  to  the  dark  or  black 
soil  found  in  the  low,  marshy  placf^s  near  the  river.  Calabasas  was  founded  in  later 
times  and  was  given  the  Spanish  name,  which  means  "  pumpkins." 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  the  year  1701  marks  the  date  when  the  village  at  Tumacacori 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  a  visiting  priest.  In  that  year  Padre  Juan  de  San  Martin 
was  given  charge  of  the  three  new  pueblos  of  San  Gabriel  de  Guevavi  (the  present 
Guevavi),  San  Gayetano  (now  Tumacacori),  and  San  Luys  (afterward  abandoned  and  the 
site  now  lost).     After  mentioning  this  event.  Padre  Kino,  in  his  diary,  continues: 

"  *  *  *  In  all  places  buildings  were  constructed,  and  very  good  beginnings  were 
made  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  In  Gubavi  in  a  few  months  we  finished  a  house 
and  a  church,  small  but  neat,  and  we  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  a  large  house." 

Padre  Juan  seems  to  have  lived  at  Guevavi  and  visited  the  other  pueblos  when  services 
^ere  to  be  held  there.     The  ruins  of  the  Guevavi  mission  are  still  to  be  seen  about  12 
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miles  up  the  Santa  Cruz  River  from  Tumacacori,  but  they  can  never  be  restored.  Parta 
of  the  church  walls  are  standing,  and  the  walls  of  the  outer  buildings  can  still  be  traced 
on  the  ground. 

A  small  room  or  house  in  which  services  were  held  at  Tumacacori,  had  been  in  use 
for  several  years  before  and  probably  served  for  several  years  after  the  appointment  of 
Padre  Juan.  Another  building  was  probably  erected  about  1730,  when  Padre  Juan 
Baptista  Grasshofer  came  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  was  this  second 
building  which  was  attacked  by  the  Apaches  in  1769  and  was  almost  in  ruins  in  1772 
It  was  repaired  in  1784  and  Bancroft  says  it  had  become  the  headquarters  of  the  Padre 
by  that  time.  This  building  was  reroofed  in  1791  and  probably  suffered  badly  in  one  of 
the  Indian  raids  subsequent  to  1800.  A  new  church  was  then  planned  and  the  construction 
was  started.  This  church  was  still  under  construction  in  1822  but  work  was  being  held 
up  by  delay  over  the  payment  for  some  cattle  which  were  being  sold  to  raise  funds,  and 
I  am  convinced  by  my  study  of  the  walls  that  the  church  was  never  completed.  Manu- 
script evidence  bearing  on  the  construction  of  the  new  church  is  found  in  the  burial 
record,  where  Padre  Ramon  Liberos  made  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  on  December  13, 
1822,  he  had  removed  the  bodies  of  Padres  Carrillo  and  Gutierrez  from  the  old  church 
to  the  new  and  buried  them  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar.  From  this  evidence  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  present  church  was  still  under  construction  at  the  death 
of  Padre  Gutierrez,  which  occurred  in  1820,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  church.  By 
the  latter  part  of  1822  the  new  church  was  nearly  enough  completed  to  be  dedicated  and, 
the  old  church  being  abandoned,  the  bodies  of  these  fathers  were  removed  to  the  new  to 
prevent  desecration.  On  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  we  can  not  assume  the  present  mission 
walls  at  Tumacacori  to  date  earlier  than  1800. 

The  Tumacacori  Mission  must  have  been  abandoned  soon  after  1824.  Prof.  Thomas 
Davies,  superintendent  of  the  Aztec  Syndicate  Mines,  wrote  that  when  he  first  passed 
down  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  in  1849  the  church  roof  was  nearly  intact  and  much  of  the 
interior  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  There  were  many  fruit  trees,  pomegranates, 
peaches,  etc.,  bearing  profusely,  and  the  wall  that  once  inclosed  the  orchard  and  garden 
could  still  be  traced  by  the  eye. 

In  the  last  report,  dated  1860,  made  to  the  mining  organization  of  which  he  was  the 
general  agent.  Prof.  W.  Wrightson  thus  describes  the  Tumacacori  Mission  : 

"  The  church  is  an  adobe  building  plastered  with  cement  and  coped  with  burnt  brick. 
The  front  is  of  the  Moorish  style,  and  had  on  the  southeast  corner  a  tower,  the  top  of 
which  was  burnt  brick.  The  roof  of  the  church  was  flat  and  was  covered  with  cement 
and  tiles.  The  timbers  have  now  fallen  and  decayed.  The  chancel  was  surmounted  with 
a  dome,  which  is  still  in  good  preservation.  Adjacent  to  the  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  were  the  residences  of  the  priests,  containing  spacious  and  airy  rooms, 
with  every  evidence  of  comfort  and  refinement,  while  surrounding  these  in  the  interior 
was  an  arched  colonnade,  forming  a  shady  walk  around  the  whole  inclosure.  To  the  east 
of  this  square  of  sumptuous  residences  was  an  oblong  building,  where  the  metallurgical 
opei-ations  were  carried  on.  Here  are  still  the  remains  of  furnaces  and  quantities  of 
slag,  attesting  the  purpose  for  which  this  was  formerly  used  ;  and  further  still  to  the  east 
was  the  garden,  including  about  5  acres  and  surrounded  by  a  cahone  wall.  The  acequia 
passed  through  this,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  a  bathing  place  and  washing  vat.  There 
are  also  fruit  trees  and  vines  still  growing ;  while  in  the  rear  of  the  church  is  the  campus 
santi,  a  burial  ground  surrounded  by  a  strong  adobe  wall,  well  covered  with  cement,  and 
even  now  the  best  inclosure  in  Arizona.  To  the  south  of  the  mission  building,  and  front- 
ing the  church,  was  laid  out  a  large  square  plaza,  which  was  surrounded  by  peon  houses, 
thus  forming  a  respectable  village." 

The  following  description  of  the  Tumacacori  Mission  is  divided  into  an  explanation 
of  the  church  ;  the  cemetery  and  mortuary  chamber  ;  outer  buildings  and  inclosures  ;  and 
miscellaneous  structures. 

The   Chukch. 

The  church  building  is  built  for  the  greater  part  of  sundried  adobe  bricks  laid  in  mud 
mortar.  The  walls  are  between  5  and  6  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  are  offset  about  half- 
way up  on  the  outside  so  they  are  about  39  inches  thick  at  the  top.  In  places  where 
great  weight  was  to  be  carried,  as  in  the  tower,  the  walls  are  nearly  10  feet  thick.  Where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  weather  and  erosion  was  liable  to  occur,  burned  bricks  were 
substituted  for  the  softer  sundried  adobes.  The  facing  walls  of  the  bell  tower  were 
of  burned  bricks,  backed  or  filled  with  a  rubble  construction  of  rocks  and  mud. 

The  church  lies  northerly  and  southerly  with  a  width  in  front,  including  the  tower, 
of  about  52  feet  and  a  length  on  the  west  side  of  about  104  feet.  The  plan  has  three 
essential  divisions  ;  the  church  room  proper,  the  sacristy,  attached  on  the  east  side  at 
the  north  end  of  the  church  ;  and  the  tower,  attached  on  the  east  side  at  the  south  end 
of  the  church. 

Approaching  from  the  south,  the  visitor  finds  the  fagade  of  the  church  in  bad  condition. 
The  tower  was  considered  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  design,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
fagade  was  not  carried  across  its  base  but  was  confined  to  the  front  of  the  church. 

The  design  of  the  facade  gives  the  effect  of  a  lower  story,  an  uppr  story,  and  a  semi- 
circular pediment.  The  entrance  was  an  arched  doorway,  centrally  placed.  To  the  face 
of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  a  pair  of  columns  were  attached.  Resting  on 
the  capitals  of  these  columns,  an  attached  lintel  runs  across  the  face  of  the  wall.  Be- 
tween each  pair  of  columns,  well  up  toward  the  capitals,  niches  were  placed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  statues.  Above  the  lintel,  comes  the  second  story  effect.  The  square  choir  loft 
window  was  the  center  of  the  design  here  as  the  arched  entrance  was  the  center  of  the  de- 
sign in  the  lower  section.  Mounted  on  the  lintel  were  four  other  attached  columns,  a  pair 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  choir  loft  window.  These  columns  were  shorter  than  those 
below  and  were  placed  closer  together.  Between  the  members  of  each  pair  of  these  upper 
columns  was  another  niche  for  a  statue.  These  columns  in  turn  carried  another  attached 
lintel.  The  fagade  has  long  been  broken  down  to  this  lintel,  but  was  originally  completed 
with  a  semicircular  pediment,  and  rising  into  this  pediment  from  the  ends  of  the  upper 
lintel  ran  a  cornice,  giving  a  gable  effect.  The  two  slopes  of  this  cornice  did  not  meet, 
but  left  an  open  space  on  the  wall  about  4  feet  wide  and  just  above  this  space  was  a 
diamond-shaped  plate  of  bricks  and  mortar  extending  a  few  inches  from  the  wall. 

The  whole  fagade  was  surrounded  by  a  heavy  molding  projecting  about  6  inches  from 
the  wall.  At  the  top  of  the  semicircular  pediment  was  a  half  sphere,  and  mounted  on 
this  was  a  cross. 
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Aside  from  decoration  by  columns,  lintels,  moldings,  and  statues,  the  facade  was  fur- 
ther decorated  by  painting,  traces  of  which  still  exist  in  the  protected  spots  where  the 
rain  could  not  wash  it  away. 

One  enters  the  church  by  way  of  the  arched  doorway  which  is  6  feet  wide  and  9  feet  6 
Inches  high.  This  doorway  is  now  closed  by  a  pair  of  doors  made  to  represent  the  original 
ones,  each  about  10  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  pivoted  at  top  and  bottom  instead  of 
swinging  on  metal  hinges. 

The  church  room  is  17  feet  wide  and  nearly  90  feet  long  in  its  inside  measurements. 
It  has  three  well-marked  sections — the  vestibule,  the  nave,  and  the  sanctuary. 

Upon  passing  through  the  entrance  the  visitor  is  in  the  vestibule  or  space  which  was 
covered  by  the  choir  loft.  This  choir  loft  occupied  about  13  feet  of  this  end  of  the  church, 
being  supported  on  three  sides  by  the  walls  of  the  church,  its  fourth  side  or  front  resting 
upon  an  arch  reaching  across  the  church.  This  arch  has  fallen,  but  the  pilasters  remain 
attached  to  the  walls,  the  one  on  the  Avest  being  complete  up  to  the  spring  line  of  the 
arch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  sometime  be  able  to  restore  this  choir  loft,  a& 
sufficient  traces  remain  to  determine  its  original  construction. 

To  the  right  of  the  doorway  as  one  comes  into  the  vestibule  is  a  tunnel-like  passage, 
which  leads  through  the  9  feet  of  solid  wall  to  the  baptistery,  which  is  located  in  the 
base  of  the  tower. 

The  comparative  lowness  of  the  vestibule,  the  height  to  the  under  side  of  the  choir 
loft  being  about  10  feet,  must  have  emphasized  the  height  of  the  nave,  the  roof  of  which 
was  about  24  feet  above  the  floor,  and  by  contrast  have  made  the  nave  and  sanctuary 
seem  higher  than  they  really  were. 

Traces  of  the  holy  water  fojits  still  show,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  nave  a  little 
distance  in  front  of  the  cboir-loft  arch. 

The  nave  of  the  church  was  long  and  narrow  and  was  lighted  by  two  rather  small 
windows  on  each  side  placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  Brilliant  lighting  was  not  wanted, 
as  the  decollations  of  the  interior  were  rather  crude  and  would  show  to  a  better  advan- 
tage in  a  subdued  light.  No  seating  arrangements  were  provided.  Persons  attending 
services  could  walk  from  place  to  place  in  the  nave  and  could  kneel  before  the  altars. 

There  were  three  altars  on  each  side  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  front  and  rear 
altars  were  nearly  identical  in  plan  and  elevation.  They  had  floor  bases  8  inches  high 
and  about  5  by  7  feet  square,  upon  which  the  padre  could  stand  when  he  officiated  at 
the  altar.  Rising  from  this  floor  base  was  the  altar  base,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  wide,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  flaring  molding  or  top  14  inches  high,  making 
the  top  or  table  of  the  altar  about  4  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  church.  Here  stood  the 
furniture  of  the  service.  Above  the  altar,  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  was  a  large  niche 
for  a  statue,  and  this  niche  was  surrounded  with  a  double  frame  worked  out  of  plaster. 
The  inner  frame  consisted  of  a  column  on  each  side  of  the  niche  bearing  a  lintel  across 
the  top,  and  the  outer  frame  was  a  simple  molding  running  up  in  straight  lines  from 
the  edges  of  the  altar  and  forming  a  gable  at  the  top  in  two  of  the  altars  and  a  semi- 
circle at  the  top  in  the  other  two. 

A  pier  occurs  attached  to  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  nave  about  the  center  of  the 
church.  I  think  the  intention  when  designing  this  church  was  to  finally  roof  the  nave 
with  a  barrel-vaulted  brick  roof,  and  these  piers  were  built  with  the  idea  of  later 
springing  an  arch  from  them  which  would  strengthen  the  vaulted  roof.  The  church  was 
abandoned  before  this  vaulted  roof  was  attempted.  This  theory  will  account  for  the 
great  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  Tumacacori  as  compared  with  all  the  other  walls 
of  the  churches  of  this  chain.  The  walls  of  the  church  of  San  Ignacio,  built  during 
Jesuit  times  prior  to  1769,  originally  carried  a  flat  roof,  and  they  were  made  only  41 
inches  thick  all  the  way  up.  Later  the  Franciscans  being  placed  in  charge,  the  flat 
roof  was  removed  and  a  barrel-vaulted  brick  one  built.  They  thought  the  walls  of  the 
nave  were  too  light  to  carry  the  thrust  of  the  new  roof,  so  they  built  great  rock  but- 
tresses 17  or  18  feet  square,  tapering  upward  against  the  outer  walls  to  carry  the  thrust 
of  the  new  roof.  I  think,  with  this  example  in  mind,  the  designers  of  the  Ttimacacori 
looked  forward  to  the  vaulted  roof  and  took  care  of  its  future  strains  in  the  6-foot  walls. 

A  smaller  altar  was  built  in  the  base  of  each  of  the  piers.  The  pier  had  a  niche 
near  the  base  for  a  statue  and  another  about  halfway  up  the  wall. 

Other  plaster  decorations  in  the  form  of  14  molded  plaster  medallions  about  18  inches 
high  by  12  inches  wide  were  spaced  about  the  walls  of  the  nave.  These  must  have  been 
the  stations  of  the  cross  used  in  the  Catholic  ritual.  I  was  able  to  account  for  only  12 
of  these  medallions  until  recently,  when  I  found  an  old  photograph  showing  the  missing 
two  on  the  now  fallen  arch  of  the  choir  loft. 

Near  the  front  of  the  nave,  on  the  east  side,  one  can  see  the  pulpit  entrance.  The 
pulpit  itself  has  long  since  fallen,  but  enough  evidence  remains  to  show  how  it  was 
constructed.  It  was  located  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  pier  which  supported  the 
sanctuary  arch  and  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  A  brick  corbel  built  in  this  angle  of  the 
walls  extended  up  and  out  far  enough  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pulpit.  Entrance  to  the 
pulpit  was  gained  not  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  or  sanctuary  but  by  way  of  a  series 
of  steps  leading  up  from  the  sacristy  through  the  wall  of  the  nave. 

Dividing  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave  is  a  fine  arch  still  in  good  condition.  This  arch 
carries  the  front  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  which  ran  several  feet  higher  than  the  walls  of 
the  nave. 

The  sanctuary  is  about  17  feet  square  and  its  floor  is  raised  2  or  3  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave.  This  raised  floor  is  an  earth  fill  and  is  retained  at  the  front  by  a. 
wall  running  in  the  form  of  a  circle  from  one  pier  of  the  sanctuary  arch  to  the  other. 
A  series  of  brick  steps  centrally  located  led  up  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  floor 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  brick  balustrade  ran  from  each  side  of  these  steps  back  to  the 
piers,  dividing  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave. 

The  whole  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary  was  filled  with  the  high  altar  and  its  subsidiary 
decorations  and  statues,  now  defaced  and  destroyed  until  parts  of  the  original  design  are 
probably  lost  to  us  forever. 

The  sanctuary  is  covered  with  a  dome,  which  is  decorated  on  the  inside  with  conven- 
tional designs  painted  in  several  colors.  The  four  corbels  which  spring  from  the  cor- 
ners to  carry  the  dome  bear  symbolic  paintings.  Well  up  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary 
one  can  see  where  12  frames  have  been  attached,  surrounding  paintings  or  medallions. 
These  frames  may  have  held  portraits  of  the  12  apostles.  A  niche  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
sanctuary  held  a  statue. 
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An  arched  doorway  leads  through  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  into  the  sacristy. 
The  floor  here  is  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.  The  sacristy  is 
a  large  room,  measuring  about  17  by  20  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  barrel-vaulted 
brick  roof.  This  roof  springs  from  the  east  and  west  walls  and  is  supported  in  the 
middle  by  an  arch.  Poor  designing  is  shown  here  in  that  hoth  ends  of  this  supporting 
arch  spring  from  the  side  walls  directly  over  doorways.  The  walls  of  the  sacristy  were 
not  decorated  nor  were  cupboards  or  closets  built  in  them,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the 
other  churches  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  door  entering  from  the  sanctuary,  the  sacristy  had  a  window 
through  the  north  wall  which  looked  into  the  cemetery,  a  doorway  in  the  east  wall 
which  led  into  the  quadrangle  of  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  church,  and  the  passage 
above  mentioned  in  the  west  wall  by  means  of  which  the  priest  entered  the  pulpit. 

The  tower  of  the  church  was  three  stories  in  height.  The  first  story  was  used  as 
a  baptistry,  the  second  story  was  to  be  a  robing  room  for  the  choir,  and  the  third  story 
carried  the  bell  arches.  A  stairway  leads  up  from  the  ground  floor,  being  built  in  the 
north,  west,  and  south  walls  of  the  tower.  This  stairway  comes  up  into  the  bell  tower 
at  the  foot  of  the  south   bell  arch. 

The  baptistry  was  a  small  room,  entered  by  a  doorway  from  the  nave  and  lighted 
by  a  tunnel-like  window  through  the  9  feet  of  solid  wall  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower. 
It  is  roofed  with  a  perfect  little  domed  ceiling,  which  was  nicely  plastered,  but  the  walls 
and  ceiling  show  no  decorations. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  is  a  low  doorway,  through  which  one  enters  the 
stairway.  The  stairs  rise  two  steps  to  a  landing  within  the  wall  and  then  turn  west  in 
the  north  wall.  Thpy  turn  again  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tower  and  reach  a 
landing  on  the  second  floor  near  the  center  of  the  west  side.  From  this  landing  a  door 
opens  to  the  west  through  the  church  wall  and  another  to  the  east  into  the  robing  room. 
This  room  is  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  baptistry  below  it.  Provision  was  made 
for  lighting  the  robing  room  by  a  V-shaped  slit  in  the  east  wall,  arranged  with  the 
apex  of  the  V  pointing  outward.  Local  tales  have  it  that  this  slit  overlooks  the  mines 
in  the  mountains  across  the  river  where  the  padres  acquired  their  fabulous  riches. 
No  closets  or  cupboards  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  robing  room,  and  I  think  the  room  was 
never  finished.  Beams  were  laid  in  the  wall  above  to  carry  the  ceiling  of  this  room, 
but  the  actual  ceiling,  which  would  have  been  the  floor  of  the  bell  tower  above,  seems 
never  to  have  been  laid. 

After  passing  the  two  doors  on  the  landing  the  stairs  rise  again,  turn  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  tower,  and  come  up  and  out  at  the  foot  of  the  south  bell  arch. 

Burned  brick  was  used  for  an  outer  shell  in  the  construction  of  the  bell  tower  and 
was  backed  or  filled  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  large  rocks.  The  bell  arches  are  about 
5  feet  wide,  5  feet  thick,  and  10  feet  high.  The  four  faces  of  the  bell  tower  were 
identical.  Centrally  located  in  each  face  was  the  great  bell  arch,  with  its  beam  of  wood 
near  the  top  from  which  the  bell  was  hung.  The  face  of  this  arch  at  the  top  projected 
several  inches  in  the  form  of  a  molding  made  of  specially  cast  bricks.  Framing  the 
arch  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  ran  another  molding  made  of  a  different  type  of 
special  brick.  At  the  corners  of  the  tower  another  decorative  molding  was  cax-ried  up. 
Between  the  frame  of  the  arch  and  the  molding  at  the  corner,  in  the  outer  face  of 
«ach  pier  of  the  bell  tower,  was  a  niche  for  a  statue.  These  niches  had  brick  corbels 
built  in  at  their  bases  and  their  tops  are  beautifully  worked  out  in  a  shell  design  with  a 
fine  grade  of  plaster,  the  only  finishing  plaster  on  the  whole  bell  tower. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  intention  to  finish  the  bell  tower  with  a  molded-brick  cornice, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  with  a  cross  over  all,  but,  for  lack  of  funds,  the  work  was  never 
carried  to  completion. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  church  were  finished  with  a  double  coat  of  lime  plaster. 
The  lime  was  obtained  by  burning  limestone,  which  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mission.  Above  the  offset  line,  or  on  approximately  the  upper  half  of  the  walls,  the 
plaster  was  floated  smooth  and  left  without  decoration,  but  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
walls  a  peculiar  form  of  decoration  was  used.  Fragments  of  brick  and  black  slag  were 
crushed  until  the  pieces  were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  corn.  Before  the  plastered 
surface  of  the  wall  had  hardened  the  workmen  went  over  it  slapping  a  handful  of 
these  red  and  black  pebbles  into  the  soft  plaster  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot  in  regular 
lines,  which  ran  vertically,  diagonally,  and  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  black  and  red 
mixture  makes  an  interesting  decoration  in  the  white  lime  plaster. 

Drainage  from  the  roof  was  handled  by  means  of  14  downspouts  molded  against  the 
walls.  These  were  not  tubes,  such  as  we  use  to  care  for  roof  drainage  to-day,  but  were 
open,  shallow  valleys,  molded  of  lime  against  the  wall,  carrying  the  water  from  the 
cornice  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  where  it  was  probably  taken  away  in  open  ditches. 

Cemetery  and  Mortuary  Chamber. 

The  cemetery  lies  .iust  back  of  the  church  and  is  about  176  feet  long  and  61  feet 
wide.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  part  of  the  east  sides  by  a  wall  2  feet 
thick  and  about  8  feet  high.  Part  of  the  east  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south  sides 
were  taken  up  by  buildings,  the  latter  being  the  rear  of  the  church. 

The  original  cemetery  wall  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  except  a  stretch  of  about 
50  feet  on  the  west  side  and  30  feet  on  the  east,  which  had  fallen  and  which  we  have 
now  rebuilt.  The  wall  was  made  of  unburned  adobe  bricks,  capped  with  burned  bricks, 
and  covered  inside  and  out  with  two  coats  of  lime  plaster.  The  outside  of  the  wall 
was  decorated  with  fragments  of  slag  and  brick  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  wall 
of  the  church.  The  inside  was  finished  with  a  smooth  coat  of  lime  plaster.  Large 
niches  occur  at  regular  intervals  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  probably  the  14  stations 
of  the  cross. 

There  are  a  number  of  graves  in  the  cemetery,  but  only  one  of  them  seems  to  be  of  any 
great  age.  The  local  population  still  considers  the  ground  especially  sacred  and  have 
made  numerous  burials  there  in  the  last  few  generations. 

The  main  feature  of  the  cemetery  is  the  mortuary  chamber.  This  building  was  circu 
lar  in  form,  measures  about  16  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  had  a  single  doorway  opening 
to  the  west.  The  evident  intention  was  to  roof  it  with  a  dome,  but  the  work  was  never 
completed.  The  first  coat  of  plaster  was  put  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  but  no  traces 
of  the  second,  or  finishing  coat,  show  and  it  was  probably  never  applied.  A  single  coat 
of  plaster  has  been  applied  to  the  outside  and  fragments  of  crushed  brick  are  bedded  in  it. 
It  is  a  question  whether  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  finishing  coat  to  the 
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fiist  coat,  or  whether  it  was  a  decorative  scheme,  and,  making  a  success  of  it  here,  they 
went  further  in  the  church  walls,  adding  the  black  slag  and  putting  the  decoration  on 
in  lines. 

Entrance  from  outside  the  cemetery  was  gained  to  the  mortuary  chamber  by  means  of 
a  gateway  in  the  west  wall.  Traces  of  this  gateway  were  discovered  in  some  excava- 
tions and  it  is  now  restored. 

Outlying  Buildings. 

There  are  numerous  other  buildings  around  the  Tumacacori  Mission,  but,  the  walls 
being  thinner  and  probably  not  so  well  plastered  as  the  church,  they  have  suffered  more 
from  erosion  and  are  now,  for  the  greater  part,  down  in  mounds. 

A  two-story  dormitory  building  lies  just  east  of  the  cemetery,  the  west  wall  of  the 
building  acting  for  its  length  as  the  east  wall  of  the  cemetery.  There  is  quite  an  angle 
between  the  axes  of  the  two  structures,  and  the  explanation  probably  is  that  the  dormi- 
tory was  built  first,  and  when  the  cemetery  was  laid  out  behind  it  its  wall  was  used  for 
a  closing  wall  regardless  of  its  being  slightly  out  of  line.  The  walls  of  the  dormitory 
stand  nearly  the  two  full  stories  high,  but  the  roof  and  floors  are  gone.  There  were 
two  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  rather  pretentious  flight  of  steps  led  up  from 
a  large  door  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall  to  the  floor  above. 

Running  east  from  the  north  end  of  the  dormitory,  which  dates  as  a  later  addition 
to  them,  is  a  row  of  rooms,  now  down  in  a  long,  low  mound.  They  are  presumed  to 
have  been  living  rooms  when  they  were  first  built,  but  upon  the  erection  of  the  dormitory 
the  rooms  may  have  been  used  as  shops,  storage  rooms,  etc. 

Another  row  of  rooms  runs  east  from  the  tower  of  the  church.  These  rooms  form  the 
south,  the  church  the  west,  the  row  of  rooms  east  from  the  dormitory  the  north,  and  a 
low  mound  of  earth  indicates  a  wall  on  the  east  side  of  a  quadrangle.  This  quadrangle 
forms  the  "  residences  of  the  priests,  containing  spacious  and  airy  rooms,  with  every 
evidence  of  comfort  and  refinement,"  mentioned  by  Prof.  Wrightson,  though  some  doubt 
may  reasonably  be  felt  about  the  evidences  of  comfort  and  refinement  which  would  be 
visible  in  rooms  raided  and  destroyed  by  Apache  Indians  and  then  exposed  to  30-odd 
years  of  vandalism  and  erosion  before  he  saw  them. 

The  oblong  room  on  the  east  side  of  this  quadrangle,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wrightson  as 
the  building  where  metallurgical  operations  were  carried  on,  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
The  mound  of  debris  does  not  indicate  more  than  a  wall  on  this  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
although  excavation  might  possibly  develop  i-ooms. 

The  plaza  mentioned  as  being  south  of  the  church  is  well  marked  on  its  west  side  by 
a  mound  of  debris  formed  by  the  fallen  walls  of  a  row  of  rooms  which  joined  the  church 
at  the  southwest  corner  and  ran  southward.  The  south  and  east  sides  of  this  plaza  are 
not  so  well  marked,  but  may  have  been  made  up  of  houses  of  a  more  temporary  character 
which  have  not  left  much  evidence. 

West  of  the  church  are  a  number  of  small  heaps  of  debris,  probably  the  remains  of 
small,  one-room  houses  erected  by  the  neophytes,  forming  a  clustered  village  like  that 
which  stJill  nestles  around  the  foot  of  the  San  Xavler  Mission  to  the  north. 

Outlying  Structures. 

A  pit,  possibly  used  for  the  burning  of  lime  or  charcoal,  has  been  found  about  100 
yards  north  of  the  church.  It  was  a  cylindrical  pit  some  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  8  feet  deep,  lined  with  adobe  bricks  which  have  been  burned  quite  hard.  Excava- 
tions disclosed  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  with  partially  burned  limestone  above 
and  quite  a  lot  of  rejected  material  lying  about  the  pit. 

Another  large  pit  occurs  inside  the  cemetery  wall  toward  the  north  end  of  the  ceme- 
tery. It  is  possible  that  this  is  another  lime  pit  used  before  the  site  of  the  cemetery 
was  chosen  and  abandoned  when  it  was  decided  to  inclose  this  ground  with  the  cemetery 
wall,  or  it  might  have  been  used  as  a  bell  pit  in  casting  the  mission  bells. 

A  low  mound  occurs  about  200  yards  south  of  the  church  and  was  thought,  from  its 
size,  amount  of  material,  etc.,  to  be  the  site  of  the  old  church.  Excavation,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  the  kiln  where  the  bricks  for  the  present  church  were  burned.  During 
the  past  year  further  efforts  were  made  to  locate  the  older  church,  but  all  efforts  so  far 
liave  been  unavailing. 

The  walls  surrounding  the  orchard,  garden,  and  field  can  still  be  readily  traced ; 
stretches  of  them  still  stand  and  their  location  is  shown  at  other  places  by  the  line  of 
boulders  which  formed  their  foundations. 

Repair  and  Restoration  Work  op  1921. 

Early  In  the  year  it  was  decided  to  restore  the  roof  over  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
arrangements  went  forward  so  that  the  work  started  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Our  fund  for  the  protection  of  national  monuments  being  so  small  as  to  preclude  the 
allotment  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  complete  this  work,  and  there  being  no  feasible 
way  of  putting  half  a  roof  on  this  year  and  another  half  later  on,  recourse  was  had 
to  local  aid. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  local  organizations  who  contrilmted  funds 
for  this  work.  The  National  Park  Service  allotted  $800,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Tucson  gave  $100,  the  Arizona  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  gave  $160,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nogales  gave  $600,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Phoenix 
gave  $100,  making  a  total  of  $1,760  on  hand  when  the  work  started. 

The  roof  is(  to  be  partly  a  restoration  and  in  part  a  modern  weatherproof  con- 
struction. Special  sizes  of  bricks  were  manufactured  and  burned,  and  with  them  the 
badly  eroded  walls  will  be  carried  up  to  their  original  height.  This  will  include  raising 
the  front  wall  10  or  12  feet  in  the  restoration  of  a  semicircular  pediment  which  origi- 
nally formed  the  upper  part  of  the  fagade. 

Logs  have  been  brought  out  of  the  mountains,  hand  hewn,  stained  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  age,  and  will  be  put  in  the  places  of  the  old  beams.  Ocotillos  are  being  brought 
in  from  the  desert,  will  be  cut  to  fit.  and  placed  on  top  of  these  beams,  forming  the 
ceiling. 

Viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  church,  the  roof  will  be  a  perfect  restoration.  A  com- 
plete   restoration    would    not,    however,    be    so    satisfactory    from    the    weatherproofing 
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standpoint,  so  above  this  restored  portion  we  will  build  a  modern  roof,  from  which  the 
drainage  will  be  cared  for  through  the  restored  downspouts  of  the  old  construction.  This 
modern  roof  will  not  show  from  below,  being  hidden  by  the  parapet  walls  of  the  nave, 
which  will  extend  above  the  roof  line. 

Aside  from  the  work  on  the  roof,  the  tower  stairs,  which  run  from  the  ground  level  to 
the  bell  arches  in  the  third  story,  have  been  entirely  restored,  they  having  been  dug 
out  long  ago  by  treasure-hunting  vandals. 

Many  other  smaller  places  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail  have  been  or  will  be 
patched  and  filled  wherever  it  is  considered  necessary  to  strengthen  walls  or  remove 
traces  of  vandalism. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30  there  were  approximately  5,000  visitors,  coming  in 
2,400  automobiles,  to  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER. 

Daniel  R.  Hull,  Landscape  Engineer. 

This  annual  report  covers  the  period  from  August  to  November,  1920,  as  assistant  to 
the  late  Charles  P.  Punchard,  landscape  engineer,  as  well  as  the  period  following, 
during  which  time  I  have  served  in  my  present  capacity. 

In  February.  1921,  Mr.  Paul  P.  Kiessig  was  given  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant 
landscape  engineer,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  to  that  position  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commis.^ion. 

The  demands  upon  this  division  of  the  bureau  have  been  very  great  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  at  times  to  give  immediate  attention  and  study 
to  the  problems  involved  without  causing  serious  delay  and  interfering  with  the  Drogress 
of  developments.  Many  of  the  major  problems  affecting  our  park  landscapes  have  had 
to  wait  because  of  the  immediate  need  for  small  structures  and  the  providing  for 
the  more  utilitarian  needs.  Where  this  has  been  necessary  it  has  always  been  the 
intention  of  this  division  to  give  each  problem  due  consideration  and  study,  both  as  to 
its  relation  to  and  effect  upon  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  individual  unit. 

The  past  season,  while  park  officials  and  concessionaires  generally  looked  for  a  slump 
in  touri«!t  travel,  has  been  remarkably  full  of  activity,  with  many  of  the  parks  exceeding 
all  previous  records  for  attendance.  This  has  in  some  cases  made  it  appear  necessary  to 
approve  so-called  temporary  structures  to  provide  for  an  immediate  need,  although  this 
is  contrary  to  the  standard  which  the  service  is  endeavoring  to  establish  and  promote, 
and  wherever  this  has  been  the  case  it  has  been  with  the  understanding  that  these 
temporary  structures  and  improvements  should  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  general  plan  with  buildings  and  facilities 
of  a  permanent  nature. 

The  importance  of  this  organized  scheme,  or  plan,  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  both  superintendents  and  concessionaires  in  order  to  avoid  the  many  mistakes  which 
result  from  a  Topsy-like  development  which  has  "  just  growed." 

During  the  year  seven  national  parks  and  three  national  monuments  were  visited  by 
the  writer  for  purposes  of  personal  study,  general  advice  and  direction  to  superintendents 
and  concessionaires,  and  in  some  cases,  the  solution  of  specific  problems  requiring  an 
immediate  decision. 

Mr.  Kiessig,  besides  three  months'  residence  in  Yosemite,  has  visited  three  other 
national  parks  with  similar  purpose  in  view,  he  being  stationed,  at  this  writing,  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona,  where  plans  are  being  prepared  to  provide 
for  present  and  future  needs. 

Following  these  visits,  detailed  reports  of  existing  conditions,  and  suggestions  for 
future  developments  were  submitted  to  you  for  your  guidance  and  as  a  source  of  general 
information  for  those  who  might  have  the  work  in  hand. 

The  parks  and  monuments  visited  during  the  year  will  be  taken  up  in  another  part 
of  this  report  and  a  synopsis  given  of  the  requirements  and  accomplishments. 

Submission  of  Plans  by  Public  Operators. 

From  many  of  our  parks  requests  for  improvements  and  extensions  on  the  oart  of 
concessionaires  have  been  presented  and  in  most  cases  these  have  represented  study 
and  have  been  well  planned,  although  in  some  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  return 
the  drawings  to  the  operator  without  recommending  it  for  your  approval  because  of 
lack  of  detailed  information. 

The  need  of  presenting  plans  early,  that  is,  well  ahead  of  the  time  contemplated  for 
actual  construction,  has  been  urged  upon  the  various  concessionaires  in  order  that  they 
may  have  ample  time  to  take  care  of  suggested  changes,  or  to  make  such  additions  as 
might  seem  desirable  to  the  plan  as  submitted. 

Administrative  and  Industrial  Groups. 

With  the  complex  problems  of  operating  our  national  parks  comes  the  importance  of  a 
functional  arrangement  to  provide  for  the  administrative  and  industrial  needs.  A 
group  plan,  not  necessarily  formal  in  character,  should  be  worked  out  for  each  park  to 
take  care  of  these  problems. 

The  administrative  group  might  include,  besides  an  administrative  building,  a  museum, 
rangers'  quarters,  compfort  stations,  and  officers'  quarters,  while  the  industrial  group 
woiild  provide  for  the  utilities  such  as  carpentering,  plumbing,  painting,  and  housing  of 
equipment,  included  in  garage,  stables,  and  sheds,  as  well  as  quarters  for  laborers. 

Lack  of  some  such  organized  group  of  buildings  results  in  loss  of  time  and  energy 
and  the  use  of  scattered  buildings  has  no  status  in  the  efficient  operation  of  any  activity. 

Yellowstone  National  Park. 

In  Yellowstone,  as  in  most  of  our  other  national  parks,  the  operations  of  the  landscape 
division  have  been  along  two  general  lines,  first,  developments  planned  and  carrlea 
through  by  the  Government  and,  second,  those  presented  by  the  concessionaires  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  park  service. 
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Each  has  presented  its  particular  type  of  problem  with  the  necessity,  in  many  cases, 
of  following  through  the  planning  stage  until  the  development  has  been  finally  com- 
pleted. 

A  study  of  the  automobile  camp  situation  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Punchard  previous 
to  1920-21,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of  the  ideas  suggested  in  his 
reports  are  being  put  into  effect. 

This  year  travel  in  our  parks  has  shown  clearly  that  the  tourist  with  his  private 
car  is  to  figure  in  no  small  way  in  the  future  of  our  parks. 

At  the  main  centers  of  activity,  such  us  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Old  Faithful,  the 
lake  and  the  canyon,  large  public  camps  have  been  provided  with  conveniences  for  the 
camper. 

Under  construction  at  the  present  time  are  two  buildings  consisting  of  quarters  for 
rangers  and  a  large  community  room  for  public  campers.  These  structures,  built  of 
logs,  will  be  convenient  to  the  public  camp  grounds,  one  being  located  at  the  canyon, 
the  other  at  Old  Faithful.  A  large  room  for  social  gatherings  and  information  head- 
quarters is  provided  in  such  building,  with  a  huge  fireplace  and  other  comforts,  while 
the  rangers'  quarters  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  men  stationed  at  these  particular 
junctions. 

It  is  hoped  that  another  year  will  provide  funds  for  a  building  of  similar  accom- 
modations at  the  lake  junction  where  large  numbers  of  tourists  gather. 

Plans  for  a  checking  station  at  the  Gardener,  or  northern  entrance  of  the  park,  were 
developed  during  the  winter,  including,  besides  the  main  structure,  a  general  plot  plan  of 
the  area,  indicating  parking  space,  comfort  station,  fountain,  etc.  The  checking  station 
of  log  and  stone  construction,  is  nearing  completion  at  this  writing  and  will  fill  a  long 
needed  want. 

West  Yellowstone,  a  prominent  entrance  to  the  park,  has  always  suffered  from  lack 
of  accommodations  and  dignified  appearance  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  gateway  before  another  season  opens. 

Mount  Washburn  shelter  house  and  fire  lookout  was  designed  and  constructed  during 
the  past  season.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn  at  an  elevation  of  over  10,000 
feet  this  rough  stone  structure  has  already  become  popular  with  the  tourist.  Using 
melted  snow  for  mixing  cement  this  building  was  erected  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  much  credit  is  due  the  crew  which  stuck  with  the  job  and  saw  it  through  to  the 
finish. 

The  fire  lookout  where  a  ranger  will  be  stationed,  will  probably  not  be  put  into- 
operation  until  the  beginning  of  next  season. 

A  small  log  structure  was  designed  for  a  ranger  station  at  one  of  the  distant  stations, 
and  this  has  been  built  during  the  past  season. 

Other  plans,  including  quarters  and  mess  for  hay  workers,  alterations  of  barracks  ta 
provide  accommodations  for  married  park  employees,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  and  are 
at  present  being  carried  out. 

Many  minor  changes  and  improvements  have  been  taken  care  of  during  the  past 
season,  including  the  location  of  storage  tanks  for  sp-inkling,  construction  of  parapet 
along  roads  where  there  might  be  a  real  or  ai)parent  danger,  and  the  repair  of  walks 
through  the  hot-springs  formations  to  make  these  more  accessible  for  the  tourist. 

The  concessionaires'  requests  have  been  numerous  and  of  great  variety,  including 
from  location  of  trails  for  convenience  of  store  patrons  at  the  lake  to  the  layout  for 
cabins  and  plans  for  future  development  of  the  camping  company  camps.  Suggestions 
for  screening  of  objectionable  views  and  the  removal  of  undesirable  features  were  made 
in  numerous  cases. 

YosEMiTE  National  Park. 

While  headquarters  for  the  landscape  division  have  been  established  in  Yosemite 
since  October,  1920,  this  park  has  received  very  little  study  of  its  landscape  problems 
since  that  time,  due  largely  to  the  urgency  of  problems  in  other  parks.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  another  j^ear  passes  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  get  at  some  of  the 
major  problems  here. 

The  clubhouse  for  rangers  has  set  a  new  standard  for  national-park  buildings,  and  is 
filling  a  real  need  here  in  Yosemite.  Four  cottages  for  employees  have  been  constructed 
during  the  last  year  from  plans  prepared  by  the  landscape  engineering  division.  Ofllce 
and  quarters  for  a  dentist  were  also  built  as  an  addition  to  the  present  hospital.  Sketch 
plans  for  a  girls;'  dormitory  and  clubhouse  service  building  have  been  prepared,  and 
numerous  other  improvements  are  contemplated. 

During  the  past  season  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  has  employed  a  gardener  to 
look  after  the  areas  adjacent  their  developments.  Native  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
successfully  used  in  screening  out  foundations  and  other  objectionable  views,  and  much 
good  has  resulted  in  the  general  appearance  about  their  hotels  and  camps. 

The  Tuolumne  Meadows  country  was  visited  with  officials  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  Co.  with  reference  to  future  developments  tihere,  and  this  problem!  will  receive 
further  study  during  the  winter. 

A  snowshoe  trip  was  made  from  the  valley  floor  to  Glacier  Dome  during  the  past 
winter  with  the  idea  of  investigating  this  country  for  winter  sports,  and  if  an  easy 
approach  can  be  provided  to  Glacier  Point  this  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  America's 
greatest  winter  resorts. 

Sequoia  National  Park. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  with  its  nearness  to  large  centers  of  population  and  accessibility, 
has  already  become  one  of  our  most  popular  playgrounds,  and  with  its  huge  trees  and 
rugged  mountain  country  high  above  the  valleys  it  is  destined  to  become  still  bett'er 
known. 

Additional  territory,  which  it  is  contemplated  to  add  to  the  present  holdings,  together 
with  the  new  road  developments  now  under  way,  will  also  help  in  making  this  park 
popular. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  Giant  Forest  has  been  made  with  the  idea  of  getting 
away  from  the  congestion  which  exists  at  present.  A  hotel  or  camp  site  was  found 
which  would  be  much  better  than  the  present  location  in  the  Giant  Forest  and  would 
leave  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  lodge  as  free  open  woodland.  In  order  to  further 
bring  about  this  condition  it  was  necessary  <^o  put  a  stop  to  the  long  prevalent  practice 
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of  granting  individuals  specific  locations  for  tent  cabins  which  often  grew  into  struc- 
tures of  considerable  prominence  in  the  landscape,  not  infrequently  fencing  into  their 
yards  splendid  giants  of  the  forest.  ^  j  » 

A  new  administration  building  and  residence  for  the  superintendent  has  been  designed 
by  the  landscape  division  and  constructed  during  the  past  season,  also  a  shelter  cabin 
for  travelers  on  t?he  Mineral  King  Road  has  been  constructed  near  Slapjack  Canyon. 

The  hotel  company  has  made  some  improvements,  chiefly  the  construction  of  small 
cabins  to  house  tourists,  these  having  been  approved  and  locations  granted  by  the  Park 
Service. 

The  problem  of  sewage  disposal  for  Sequoia  has  been  a  serious  one,  and  with  this 
being  taken  up  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  it  is  expected  that  new 
vCamping  places  can  be  opened  up  for  the  tourist. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Paek. 

This  area,  making  up  one  of  our  newer  national  parks,  has  long  been  a  playground 
for  the  nature  lover,  and  with  the  Fall  River  Road  completed,  it  opens  up  in  a  remark- 
able way  splendid  heights  for  the  traveler. 

The  administration  headquarters  have  been  located  outside  the  park  in  the  village 
of  Estes  Park,  and  this  seems  a  logical  location,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
winter  operation.  Plans  were  prepared  for  an  administrative  group  on  a  site  in  the 
village,  but  it  was  later  found  that  this  could  not  be  secured  for  the  purpose.  A  site 
has  since  been  given  by  the  Estes  Park  Women's  Club,  and  a  new  development  will  be 
planned  for  the  area. 

Plans  were  also  prepared  for  two  ranger  stations,  which  have  been  constructed  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  shelter  cabin  on  the  Fall  River  Road  is  being  constructed  at  this 
writing.  The  Glacier  Basin  site  was  investigated  with  the  idea  of  a  central  industrial 
group  being  located  there. 

The  various  concessionaires  presented  problems  in  variety.  Suggestions  were  made  for 
a  type  of  hotel  structure  in  connection  with  Bear  Lake  Lodge,  and  it  is  understood  that 
an  architect  will  work  up  plans  along  the  lines  indicated. 

Glacier  National  Park. 

The  landscape  problems  in  Glacier  have  been  many  and  varied,  with  its  complex 
problems  of  administration,  caused  largely  by  the  separation  of  the  park  east  and  west 
by  the  mountain  range,  which  will  some  time  be  crossed  by  an  automobile  highway. 

Administrative  and  industrial  group  plans  were  prepared  for  both  Belton  and  Glacier 
Park  Station,  these  areas  occupying  Government-owned  lands,  although,  outside  the  park 
proper. 

During  the  past  season  a  duplex  apartment  was  constructed  at  Belton,  also  a  comfort 
station  for  tourists  and  employees,  these  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  site. 

At  Glacier  Park  Station  a  temporary  administration  building  is  under  construction, 
which  will  later  be  used  as  a  residence  for  employees.  A  cottage  for  the  chief  ranger  is 
also  being  built,  along  with  a  garage  and  stables,  all  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
for  this  area. 

The  new  road  over  the  Continental  Divide  will  undoubtedly  call  for  increased  accommo- 
dations through  the  higher  country,  and  already  there  is  talk  of  increased  accommodations 
at  Granite  Park  and  of  making  the  Belley  River  country  a  place  for  the  tourist  to  visit 
with  more  comfort. 

Suggestions  were  offered  for  various  private  developments  in  or  near  the  park,  the 
most  important  being  the  new  hotel  now  under  construction  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald. 
The  new  road  being  opened  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  will,  undoubtedly,  bring  numerous 
developments  of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  park  service  can  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  type  of  improvement  which  will  be  really  worthy  of  the  splendid  site. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

This  park  was  visited  during  the  winter  and  Mr.  Kiessig  is  at  this  time  looking  after 
developments  there,  as  well  as  working  on  plans  for  the  general  plot  plan  and  buildings, 
which  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

The  new  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  will  open  up  a  great  field  for  the  tourist 
on  the  north  rim,  and  along  with  this  will  come  the  need  for  roads,  trails,  and  housing 
accommodations. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park  presents  many  complex  problems,  with  its  railroad  and 
their  employees,  its  great  distance  from  a  center  of  population,  and  the  fact  that  water 
must  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  its  needs. 

A  preliminary  administrative  or  civic  group  has  been  prepared  during  the  past  year, 
and  this  site  is  being  developed  at  the  present  time.  The  new  administrative  building,  con- 
taining a  large  museum  room  given  to  the  public  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  party,  is  to  be 
completed  this  season.  Plans  for  a  dormitory,  garage,  and  other  minor  structures  are  also 
under  way. 

Numerous  consultations  were  held  with  the  various  concessionaires  and  improvements 
of  considerable  extent  were  contemplated  on  their  part,  all  fitting  into  the  general 
scheme  for  the  canyon's  development. 

Mount  Riainier  National  Park. 

Mount  Rainier  Park,  full  of  splendid  peaks  and  forests,  streams  and  flowers,  is  as  yet 
quite  inaccessible  when  one  studies  a  map  showing  the  small  corner  which  is  now  open  to 
the  public  by  auto.  With  the  new  Carbon  River  Road  and  later  a  highway  around  the 
foot  of  Mount  Rainier,  this  park  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
each,  as  now,  will  go  away  exclaiming  over  the  wonders  of  Rainier. 

Numerous  developments  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  the  Carbon  River 
Road  being  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  far-reaching  effect  it  will  have  opening  up, 
as  it  does,  the  wonderful  country  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park,  and  with  care  in 
its  construction  such  as  has  been  taken  in  the  preliminary  work  it  will  become  one  of  our 
finest  scenic  routes. 
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One  of  the  most  apparent  needs  at  Rainier  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  in  September, 
1920,  was  for  improved  sanitary  conditions,  and  comfort  stations  have  since  been  con-  . 
structed  at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley  for  the  convenience  of  tourists. 

The  Longmire  Springs  property,  which  had  until  last  year  been  poorly  kept  and  any- 
thing but  parklike,  has  now  been  put  in  very  presentable  order,  having  been  taken  over- 
by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co,  It  is  hoped  to  develop  a  civic  group  for  this  district 
which  will  take  care  of  the  company's  as  well  as  Government  needs. 

The  old  checking  station  at  Paradise  Valley,  poorly  designed  and  located,  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  small  stone  structure  which  will  fit  well  into  the  scheme  of  things.  High  up^ 
the  side  of  Mount  Rainier  a  shelter  cabin  for  mountain  climbers  is  being  built,  which  will 
make  the  ascents  of  this  peak  even  more  popular  than  in  the  past. 

Camp  grounds  at  Paradise  Valley,  as  well  as  at  other  locations,  were  inspected  and  sug- 
gestions made  for  better  accommodations  for  the  campers. 

Other  National  Parks. 

In  each  of  these  parks  minor  problems  have  been  presented,  ranging  from  the  design i 
and  location  of  a  small  administration  building  to  the  approval  of  a  planting  scheme  for 
a  public  building. 

In  each  case  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  division  to  offer  the  best  service  possible, - 
with  an  endeavor  always  to  satisfy  the  high  standard  of  accomplishment  which  you  have- 
plaoed  before  the  National  Park  Service. 

National  Monuments. 

Our  national  monuments,  which  have  suffered  because  of  lack  of  funds  for  their' 
protection  and  development,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value  to  the  American  people,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  their  care  and  improvement  on  a  broader  scale. 

MUIR  WOODS   NATIONAL   MONUMENT. 

Muir  Woods,  near  San  Francisco,  has  long  been  a  popular  picnic  ground  for  people  of: 
the  bay  region,  and  thousands  come  to  enjoy  the  deep  quiet  of  its  groves. 

The  custodian  at  present  has  no  house  on  the  property,  which  makes  it  difficult  tO' 
properly  police  the  area,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  cottage  for  this  purpose  can  be  con.- 
structed  before  another  year  passes. 

While  the  reservation  was  not  visited  on  a  rush  day,  it  seemed  very  probable  that 
more  benches  for  the  comfort  of  travelers  should  be  provided.  The  trails  and  bridges 
are  in  fair  condition,  although  numerous  improvements  could  be  made  if  funds  were 
available. 

EL    MORRO    NATIONAL    MONUMENT. 

Need  for  protection  of  the  inscriptions  here  is  very  obvious,  and  it  is  understood  that 
funds  have  been  made  available  for  this  work. 

The  boundary  of  the  property  and  entrance  to  it  should  be  marked  in  a  simple,  digni- 
fied manner  in  order  that  the  visitor  may  know  when  he  reaches  the  reservation.  Signs 
were  prepared  for  the  entrance  and  numerous  suggestions  made  for  improving  conditions 
here  during  the  past  season. 

PETRIFIED    FOREST    NATIONAL    MONUMENT. 

This  area  being  easily  accessible  from  the  railroad  as  well  as  located  adjacent  to  one- 
of  our  national  highways  is  a  popular  stopping  place  for  the  tourist. 

Some  money  has  been  spent  on  road  improvement  and  more  should  be  available  for 
toilets,  shelter  cabin,  and  signs. 

Prominent  Landscape  Men  Visit  Parks. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  during  the  past  months  to  meet  various  men  interested' 
in  our  national  park  problem  and  to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  going  about  the  parks. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  jr.,  visited  Yellowstone  during  t'he  past  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kodsey,  and  the  time  spent  in  going  about  the  park  with  them 
was  very  profitably  spent.  A  report  embodying  the  numerous  suggestions  made  durinjf 
this  trip  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date. 

Prof.  J.  Sturgis  Pray,  head  of  the  school  of  landscape  architecture,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  also  in  Yellowstone  for  several  days,  and  together  we  visited  many  of  the 
points  in  Yellowstone,  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  future  landscape  of 
the  park.  After  Yellowstone,  Prof.  Pray  and  his  family  visited  several  other  of  our 
parks  and  monuments,  besides  forest  reserves  and  reclamation  projects,  and  we  look 
forward  to  many  helpful  suggestions  from  him. 

Recommendations. 

The  desirability  of  securing  control  of  private  lands  within  the  parks  is  of  utmost 
importance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  encouraged  through 
public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations. 

The  study  of  and  the  concentration  of  efforts  toward  the  higher  development  of  the 
automobile  camp  should  go  on  with  renewed  effort.  The  past  season's  travel  figures  have 
Indicated  clearly  the  need  for  accommodating  the  automobile  tourist  who  wishes  to  camp 
along  the  way. 

The  construction  of  community  buildings  at  the  centers  of  interest  in  the  various  parks 
is  recommended,  these  buildings  to  afford  space  for  information,  reading,  and  general 
get-togethers,  particularly  during  inclement  weather. 

The  establishment  of  museums  and  collections  of  specimens  for  exhibit  should  be 
further  encouraged.  Maps  and  pictures  of  other  parks  help  to  acquaint  the  tourist  with 
the  bigness  of  the  national  parks  and  often  change  his  idea  that  the  park  near  his  home 
is  the  only  one  of  any  note. 
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Borrow  pits  along  roadsides  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  When  small  cuts 
are  required  a  sloping  bank,  rather  than  abrupt,  is  desirable,  as  the  surface  is  more  apt 
to  reseed  itself,  thus  becoming  less  noticeable  in  the  landscape. 

Utilities  such  as  telephone  lines,  oltctric  service,  sprinkling  tanks,  etc.,  should  be  placed 
in  a  manner  to  make  them  t»he  least  noticeable  possible.  The  "  easiest  way  "  is  often  not 
the  way  which  will  give  us  our  finest  landscapes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  our  in- 
herited problems  of  this  nature  may  be  remedied  and  that  future  developments  may  be 
so  planned  that  we  get  the  maximum  of  landscape  value.  Where  wires  must  be  strung 
in  a  place  where  tehy  will  be  in  public  view,  the  use  of  brackets  instead  of  cross  arms  on 
the  poles  is  much  less  noticeable,  and  with  a  limited  number  of  wires  serves  very  well. 

Removal  of  all  abandoned  or  unnecessary  structures,  whether  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  concessionaries,  is  recommended. 

The  employment  in  each  park  where  possible  of  a  man  familiar  with  the  park  problems, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  landscape,  is  advocated  ;  this  man,  probably  a  special  ranger, 
to  work  under  the  park  superintendent  but  in  cooperation  with  landscape  engineer. 
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Name. 


Capulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico) . 

Casa  Grande  (Arizona) 

Colorado  (Colorado) 

Devils  Tower  (Wyoming) , 

El  Morro  (New  Mexico) 

Montezuma  Castle  (Arizona) 

Muir  Woods  (California) , 

Navajo  (Arizona) 

Papago  Saguaro  (Arizona) 

Petrified  Forest  (Anzona) , 

Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska) 

Tumacacori  (Arizona) 

Verendrye  (North  Dakota) 

Zion(Utah)3 


Total. 


1919 


2  1,500 

3,677 

23,000 


2  43, 200 


23,000 


1.814 


56,191 


2  3, 200 

7,720 

2  1,200 


2  2,000 
2  2, 500 

277,577 

64 

25,000 

230,390 
25,000 
24,300 


138,951 


1921 


23,000 
6,296 
25,500 
27,000 
23,000 
2  4, 500 

2  87,400 

65 

23,000 

232,700 
2  6,000 
25,000 
2  1,000 


164.461 


1  No  records  for  other  13  national  monuments. 

2  Estimated. 

«  Created  a  national  park  Nov.  19, 1919. 

Private  antomohiles  entering  the  national  parTiS  dvrivg  seasons,  1916-1921. 


Name  of  park. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921» 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia  2 

Yosemite 

General  Grant  ....             

!       3,445 

......!           736 

4,043 

1,778 

5,703 
2,334 
6,521 
2,158 
5,894 
2,756 
4,837 

4,734 
1,627 
7,621 
2,438 
7,602 
3,105 
4,815 

10,737 
3,852 

12,109 
3,366 

10,434 
4,637 
8,240 

13,586 
5,657 

13,418 
4,710 

10,814 
5,158 
7,686 

15,736 
7,139 

18,947 
6,545 

12,271 

Mount  Rainier 

3,070 

Crater  Lake     ..         

2, 649 

7  892 

Wind  Cave3 

Piatt « 

1     <  2,500 

9,078 

21,848 

651 

2,614 

4  57,438 

5,104 

9,958 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

Rocky  Mountain  3 

Grand  Canyon  ■'' 

j           185 

1           902 

••10,050 

364 

1,121 

<  23, 004 

371 

1,065 

*  20, 588 

436 

1,697 

*  33, 638 

1,575 

47,000 

570 

2,009 

4  50,562 

3,260 

4  10,000 

644 

Lafayette  ^                       ! 

Zion«                                                         -  '-_  

604 



Total 

29,358 

54,692 

53,966 

97,721 

128,074 

175,825 

1  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1921. 
*  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
»  No  license  required. 
4  Estimated. 


Automobile  and  motorcycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons,  191 

7-1921. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  « 

Name  of  park.i 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia' 

Yosemite 

General  Grant. . 
Mount  Rainier. 
Crater  Lake.... 
Mesa  Verde.... 
Glacier 

5,326 
'952 
5,320 
2,267 
5,906 
2,094 
368 
1,292 

""m 

15 

4,447 
766 
5,554 
2,350 
7,353 
1,959 
338 
1,066 

16 

2 

59 

27 

122 

5 

2" 

9,543 
1,665 
4  10,093 
2,982 
8,949 
3,196 
464 
1,694 

38 
6 
94 
26 
113 
14 

i" 

13,238 

2,019 

4 10, 112 

4,350 

9,402 

3,783 

548 

531 

85 
13 
126 
37 
99 
19 
5 

11,552 
3,041 
4  15,250 
6,300 
8,824 
5,821 
665 
3,414 

58 
23 
131 

f. 

2 
2 

Total 

23,525 

123 

23,833 

233 

38,586 

292 

43,983 

384 

5  54,867 

«317 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  road.s  in  Moimt  McKinley  Park. 

2  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1921. 
»  Licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

4  Includes  5,360  autos  in  1919, 1,419  autos  in  1920,  and  1,210  autos  in  1921,  the  owners  of  which  surrendered 
Yosemite  Valley  Highway  Association  certificates  in  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee. 
"^  Includes  148  complimentary  permits. 
•  Includes  3  complunentary  permits. 

Licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condition  of  roads 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks.  No  charge 
for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  official  business. 
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Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motorcycles  during  seasons  1917-1921. 


Name  of  park.i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

19?12 

$39,945.00 

2,380.00 

26, 600. 00 

1,133.50 

14,181.-50 

5,253.00 

184.00 

1,292.00 

§33,392.50 

1,950.00 

27,888.00 

1,188.50 

18,225.50 

4,902.50 

338.00 

1,068.00 

S71,337.50 

4,134.50 

23,474.00 

1,504.00 

22,167.00 

7,991.50 

674.00 

2,665.00 

$99,015.00 

5, 030.  CO 

43,352.00 

2, 180.  50 

23,587.50 

9, 454. 00 

824. 50 

450.00 

$86, 469. 50 

7,625.00 

70,055.00 

Sequoia  ^                                               ... 

General  Grant 

3,146.00 

Mount  Rainier 

22,112.50 

Crater  Lake                  

14, 593;  50 
998. 50 

Glacier             

5,488.50 

Total 

90,969.00 

88,923.00 

133,947.50 

183,893.50 

210,488.^0 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

2  Received  in  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1921. 
'  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the  States  and 

Territories  in  which  they  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 

Area. 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.i 

Relation. 

Alaska 

Acres. 
.  378,165,760 
72,931,840 
34,134,400 
101,310,080 
66,526,720 
« 3,160,320 
53,688,320 
21,145,600 
94,078,080 
49,612,800 
78,485,760 
45,335,680 
44,836,480 
61,887,360 
49,673,600 
54,393,600 
44,241,280 
62,664,950 

Acres. 

2,416,857 

641,073 

912 

953,276 

295,500 

34,295 

23,040 

5,000 

1,092,263 

2,054 

21,950 

1,033 

848 

156,902 

10,899 

69,922 

207,342 

1,994,322 

Per  cent. 
0.63 

Arizona     

.88 

.003 

.94 

Colorado 

.44 

Hawaii 

LOS 

Idaho                                            .               ... 

.04 

.02 

Montana                               

1.16 

Nebraska 

.004 

New  Mexico                   

.03 

North  Dakota 

.002 

Oklahoma 

.002 

Oregon 

.25 

South  Dakota 

.02 

Utah 

.13 

Washington 

.47 

Wyoming 

3.18 

1  July  1, 1921. 

'  Area  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  on  which  are  located  the  Hawaii  Nacional  Park. 
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National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Nationa  I  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  A 


State  or  Territory. 

Public  lands.2 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.2 

Relation. 

Acres. 

101,267 

<  378, 032, 296 

28,206,345 

1,192,054 

39,009,800 

21,736,117 

425,705 

134,095 

1,613,710 

27,341,582 

3,213 

7,585 

37, 143 

161,712 

1,302,626 

32,031 

48 

22,729,520 

227, 230 

57,688,261 

383,111 

26,408,639 

313,075 

92,330 

81,556 

27,074,434 

18,454 

1,300,595 

118,  290 

34, 529, 296 

350,362 

11,185,464 

99, 109 

4,920 

28,828,990 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Alaska 

2,416,857 

641,073 

912 

953,276 

295,500 

0.64 

2.27 

Arkani^as 

.08 

California. .                                         .        .        

2.44 

1.36 

Florida 

Georgia  .                                                                         

Hav/aii » '■. 

34,295 
23,040 

2.75 

Idaho 

.08 

Kansas 

Maine  . .                            

5,000 

i3.46 

Michigan 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

1,092,263 

2,054 



4.81 

Nebraska. 

.90 

New  Mexico 



21,950 

.08 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota                                                   ...           

1,033 

848 

156,902 

1.12 

1.04 

.58 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

10,899 

.84 

Tennessee  . .                ....           

Utah 

69,922 

.20 

Virginia 

Washington 

207,342 

1.85 

West  Virginia 

1,994,322 

6.92 

Total .• 

710,830,965 

7,927,488 

1.11 

1  Includes  vacant  public  lands,  national  park  and  monument  lands,  and  national  forest  lands,  but  does 
not  include  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reclamation  and  power  site  withdrawals,  etc. 

»  July  1, 1921. 

»  Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  Territorial  land  department. 

*  With  the  exception  of  133,868  acres  within  national  forest  boundaries,  the  area  of  alienated  lands  in 
Alaska  is  not  obtainable. 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  ir<.  relation  t^,  national  forest 
lands,  including  national  monuments  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 


State  or  Territory. 

National 
forest  lands.i 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.i 

Relation. 

Alabama 

Acres. 

2  65, 167 

20,-579.336 

11,355,846 

2  926.985 

19,172,982 

13,290,354 

317,511 

134,095 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Alaska ...             

2,416,857 

641,073 

912 

953,276 

295,  500 

11.74 

Arizona 

5.65 

Arkansas 

.09 

€ahfornia 

4.97 

Colorado 

2.22 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii .  .         

34, 295 
23,040 
3  5,  000 

Idaho 

18,712,241 

32.143 

89. 466 

1,047,620 

15,917,132 

205,944 

4,945,550 

383,111 

8,382,683 

313,075 

.12 

Maine 

15.56 

Michigan . . . 

Minnesota 

Montana .         . 

1,092,263 
2,054 

6.86 

Nebraska 

.99 

Nevada ,  .. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

21,950 

.26 

North  Carolina ...    . 

North  Dakota 

i,633 
lent  areas  amc 

i.Tuly  1.1921. 

» Includes  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law. 
»  Donated  to  the  United  States.    Other  donations  of  lauds  in  n 
acres. 

ationai  monun 

unt  to  465 
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National  park  ani  monument  lands  administered  bi/  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  national  forest 

lands,  c<c.— Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 

National 
forest  lands. 

Park  and 

monximent 

lands. 

Relation. 

Oklahoma 

Acres. 

61,480 

13,133,081 

12,443 

18,454 

1,076,7.'>4 

118, 290 

7,421,191 

350,362 

9,939,712 

99,109 

8, 468, 793 

Acres. 

848 
156,902 

Per  cent. 
1.37 

Oregon                                           

1.19 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

10,899 

1.01 

Tennessee 

Utah 

69,922 

.94 

Virginia 

Washington . . 

207,342 

2.09 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming  . 

1,994,322 

23.55 

Total... ... 

156, 666, 045 

7,927,488 

5.06 

'rf/>7y  Monumeivts . 
I  Maministered  by  the  Depf  of 
Agriculture  ■  Jal/  /,  192/ 

-^^—,  Vacant  Public  Lands 
\S<A  subject  to  settlement  and 
l:A^  entry.  July  1, 191 1 

tin  shaded  Areas  are  Private 
and  State  L  andSj  also 
Military  ond  Indian  Peservations. 
etc.      duly  I,  192' 


Fig.  1.  Map  of  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  showing  relation  ofthe  national  park  and  monument 
lands,  the  vacant  public  lands,  and  the  national  forest  lands  to  the  several  States, 
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statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  paries  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917 '^1921,  inclusive;  also  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 


Name  of  the  national  park. 


Hot  Springs: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921  (deficiency). 
Yellowstone: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1920  (deficiency). 
1921 

1921  (deficiency). 
1922 

Sequoia: 

1917 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Yosemite: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921  (deficiency). 

1922 :.. 

Oeneral  Grant: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

■Crater  Lake: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Piatt: 

1917 

1918 

.1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Appropriations. 


Appro- 
priated. 


!  $140,  000. 00 


60,000.00 

8,  500. 00 

10, 500. 00 

334,  920. 00 

8  3,259.48 

255,  500. 00 

71, 026. 64 

278,000.00 

8, 000. 00 

350, 000. 00 

22, 300. 00 
i  50,000.00 
25, 000.  00 
30,  510. 00 
35, 000. 00 
36, 000. 00 
86, 000. 00 

250, 000. 00 
235, 000. 00 
255, 000. 00 
200, 000. 00 
300,  000. 00 
3,000.00 
300, 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 
2,000.00 
4, 500. 00 
6,  000.  00 
5,  300. 00 
6, 000. 00 

30, 000.  00 
75, 000. 00 
24, 600.  00 
32,  500.  00 
40,000.00 
150,000.00 

8,000.00 
15,000.00 
13,225.00 
28,225.00 
25,300.00 
25,300.00 

8,000.00 
7,180.00 
7,500.00 
6,000.00 
9,000.00 
7,500.00 

2,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 
7,500.00 


Expended. 


$140, 000. 00 

'"48,'i56.'86' 

8, 500. 00 

9, 645. 82 

332,  583. 03 

539.  44 

254,  811.  66 

71,  026. 64 

285, 919. 67 


15,605.28 
50, 000. 00 
24, 578.  71 
30, 420.  98 

34,  846.  82 

35,  766. 03 


249,987.45 
226,  368.  29 
254,  294.  64 
199, 973. 96 

302. 844. 98 


1, 999.  55 
1, 999. 97 
4, 481. 51 
5, 992. 89 
5, 283. 27 


29, 999. 19 
74, 846. 67 
24,  552.  28 
32, 409.  56 
39, 987. 89 


7,999.88 
14,738.44 
13,203.84 
28, 170. 53 
24,286.38 


8,000.00 
7,179.84 
7,485.05 
5,980.04 
8,981.33 


2,499.87 
2,498.40 
3,988.77 
3,986.48 
4,974.75 


Revenues. 


Received.       Expended. 


$35, 611. 75 
28,  883.  44 
52, 109. 15 
45, 682. 85 
52, 845. 67 

54, 795. 69 
71, 393. 56 
42, 775. 50 


120, 027. 61 
158, 806. 84 


10,  326. 60 

13, 402.  53 
9, 772.  52 
15, 899. 00 
19, 584. 99 


53, 500. 66 
65,  865. 65 
57,  520. 03 
85,  601.  54 

95, 894. 47 


1, 153. 78 
1,  801. 63 
1, 063. 90 
1,  870.  83 
2, 663. 37 


14, 346.  80 
17, 241. 25 
17,  336. 47 
22, 153.  76 
24, 967. 79 


4,565.25 
5,505.72 
5,958.21 
8,327.73 
9,784.98 


434. 11 
1,010.40 
482.63 
486. 59 
726.20 


1,632.60 
4,082.60 
2,533.15 
3,714.15 
2.918.20 


$31, 302. 98 
42,  822.  02 
32, 130.  36 
35, 710.  33 
74,021.19 

53, 775. 61 
96, 812. 34 


(S) 


415. 04 
25,608.45 


t^ 


55,098.45 
88,975.62 
(*) 


536. 97 
3, 951. 88 

5^ 


« 


17,617.04 
34,715.96 

(*) 


138.28 


1,6 
(») 


1,013.04 
8,006.53 

(») 


1  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  354-358. 

»  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  by  sundry  civil  acts  approved  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat,. 
204),  and  June  5, 1920  (41  Stat.,  918). 

\  »  Unexpended  balanca  of  1918  War  Department  appropriatioa  of  $20,0)0  mide   available  under 
Interior  Department  during  1919.    Sundry  Civil  Act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.,  678). 

«  For  purchase  of  private  holdings. 

5  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat., 
1.53). 
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Statement  of  appropriatioTis  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  parks,  etc.— Con, 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Mesa  Verde: 

1917         .             

$10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 

110,000.00 
115,000.00 
80,000.00 
85,000.00 
81,849.12 
95,000.00 
12,584.09 
195,000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
65,000.00 

750. 00 

750. 00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

$9,999.00 
9,913.05 
17,022.44 
10,959.69 
13,984.81 

$130. 14 
2,763.75 
3,348.66 
3, 317. 95 
3,771.35 

(I) 

1918 

1919                    

1920 

1921                 

1922 

Glacier: 

1917                                                    

108, 148. 16 
114,362.82 
79,958.69 
85,000.00 
81, 849. 12 

}    108,535.94 

3,202.40 
4,438.22 
2,624.53 
7,253.85 

$1  352.75 

1918 

19,026.86 

1919                                                      ... 

1920      

1920  (deficiency)  .  .                                .  . 

1921      

10,513.20 

1922     . . ....::::::::::::::::::::;::: 

Rocky  Mountain: 

1917 

9,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,993.94 
9,914.74 
39,935.41 

871. 27 
598. 75 
307. 50 
1,507.78 
537.25 

(') 

1918                                                    

1919                 

1920 

1921                  

1922 

Hawaii: 

1919                                         

731. 40 

747. 52 

62.49 

1920 

1921                                    

1922 

Lassen  Volcanic: 

1917 

81.25 
118. 05 

(») 

1918                                      

h) 

1921 

2,500.00 
3,000.00 

2,475.41 

1922                                    ...   . 

Grand  Canyon: 

1919                                 

525.03 

399.32 

8,305.43 

(2) 

1920      

40,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

<  10, 000. 00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,000.00 

40,000.00 
59,983.75 

(«) 

1921                                          

1922 

Laravette: 

1919 

9,972.42 

9, 919.  74 

19,928.56 

19'>0 

1921                   

1922 

Zion: 

1 91 7  C  deficiency) 

14,963.81 

1920                 

511.50 
524.00 

(8) 

1921 

7,300.00 
1,585.07 
10,000.00 

3,500.00 
5,000.00 

10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 

12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

7  3,000.00 

3,666.67 
17,600.00 
19,200.00 
22,220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
25,000.00 

}        8,842.55 

1091    /'r^ofl/^ianPt7^ 

1922 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 

1917 

2,586.66 
4,832.70 
9, 473. 10 

7,699.04 
7,867.44 

1918                 • 

225.00 
320. 75 
123. 50 
123.20 

(6) 

1919 

1920                 

1921 ■ 

1922                         

Casa  Grande  National  Monument:  8 

1917                         ...      

1918 

• 

1919                                  

Improvement  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 
Ariz.:  1917     .               

1,962.69 

2,513.62 
17,413.33 

National  Tark  Service: 

1917                         

1918 

1919                                                   ...   . 

19, 177. 50 
21,524.46 
27,090.59 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Fighting  forest  fire"',  1922 



1  Expenditure  of  revenues  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 

2  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not   authorized.     Sundry   civil  act  of  June  12,  1917 
(40  Stat.,  153). 

»  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Rocky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 
<  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

*  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

•  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 
T  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  nationil  pirks  and 
national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917^-19.23,  inclusive. 


Year. 


Department. 


Appropriation. 


Revenues. 


1917  Interior  Department • |$537, 366.  67 

j  War  Department 247, 200. 00 

1918  Interior  Department 530, 680. 00 

War  Department 217, 500. 00 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 


Interior  Department. 
War  Department 


$784,566.67  1      $180,652.30 


748,180.00 


-1,013,105.00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1,433,229.00 


2  217,330.55 


196,678.03 
316, 877. 96 
391.966.94 


1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  359. 

*  The  revenues  from  tne  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Motmtain  National  Parks, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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LEGISLATION. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Power  Commission  ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  navigation  ;  the  development  of  water  power ;  the  use  of  the 
public  lands  in  relation  thereto ;  and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation act,  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  10,  1920. 

Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemMed,  That  hereafter  no  permit,  license, 
lease,  or  authorization  for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power  houses,  transmis- 
sion lines,  or  other  works  for  storage  or  carriage  of  water,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment, transmission,  or  utilization  of  power,  within  the  limits  as  now  consti- 
tuted of  any  national  park  or  national  monument  shall  be  granted  or  made 
without  specific  authority  of  Congress,  and  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  10,  1920,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion ;  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  navigation ;  the  development  of  water 
power ;  the  use  of  the  public  lands  in  relation  thereto ;  and  to  repeal  section  18 
of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  act  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  10,  1920,  as  authorizes  licensing  such  uses  of 
existing  national  parks  and  national  monuments  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  repealed. 

(Pub.  No.  369.     Approved,  Mar.  3,  1921.) 


Excerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

national  parks. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana :  For  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation 
for  Glacier  National  Park  on  account  of  expenditures  for  fighting  forest  fires 
in  the  park,  $10,920.10;  for  completion  of  two  ranger  stations  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  summer  of  1919,  $1,643.99 ;  in  all,  $12,564.09. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas :  For  completion  of  the  Government  free 
bathhouse  buildings,  $60,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  $25,000  is  authorized  to  be 
expended  therefor  from  the  revenues  received  from  such  reservation. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming ;  For  emergency  road  repairs  necessary 
on  account  of  slide  on  main  highway  system  near  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone,  $8,000. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  To  reimburse  the  appropriation  for 
Yosemite  National  Park,  1921,  for  cost  of  rebuilding  section  of  wood-stave  pipe 
and  trestle  leading  to  power  plant  destroyed  by  rock  slide  January  18,  1921, 
$3,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah :  For  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  for  Zion 
National  Park  on  account  of  expenses  incident  to  the  damage  done  to  road  and 
bridge  by  fiood  washout,  $1,585.07. 


Excerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

National  Park   Service:   Director,  $4,500;   assistant  director,   $2,500;    chief 
clerk,  $2,000;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  editor,  $2,000;  draftsman,  $1,800;  accountant, 
$1,800;  clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three  (one  transferred  from 
290 
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Secretary's  office),  one  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one  $1,020,  two  at  $900 
each :  messenger,  $600 ;  in  all,  for  park  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$31,020. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national 
parks,  or  other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  that 
endanger  such  areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improvements 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $25,000:  Provided, 
That  these  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  protection  or 
patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occurrence  of  the  fire :  And  provided  further,  That 
the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various  national  parks,  or  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service,  for  fire  fighting  purposes,  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the  obligation  for  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  with  his 
annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location,  size,  and  descrip- 
tion of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their  classification  and 
rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expenditures  showing 
the  cost  for  labor,  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenses  covered  by  the 
expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon :  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $600  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$25,300. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California:  For  administrative,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement,  $6,000. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana  :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement,  including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park 
Station  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  in  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  to  the  International  Boundary, 
Including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of 
motor-driven  and  horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  and  not 
exceeding  $100,000  for  the  partial  construction  of  a  transmountain  road  con- 
•necting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  $195,000,  of  which  amount  $25,000 
shall  be  immediately  available. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, improvement,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  road  and  trail  rights  of 
way  within  the  park,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$100,000:  Provided,  That  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  in  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  any  toll  road  or  toll  trail. 

Hawaii  National  Park :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$10,000. 

Hereafter  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  shall  be  known  as  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me. :  For  administration,  maintenance,  protection, 
and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $600  for  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  use  in  administra- 
tion of  the  park,  $25,000. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif. :  For  protection  and  improvement. 
$3,000. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo. :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $800  for  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees,  $16,400. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$8,000. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash. :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles for  use  of  the  superintendent  and  park  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,   not  exceeding  $2,500  for  a   ranger   station   at   Paradise 
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Valley ;  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  a  shelter  cabin  at  Camp  Muir ;  $150,000.  of 
which  amount  $25,000  shall  be  immediately  available. 

National  monuments :  For  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  pres- 
ervation, and  improvement  of  the  national  monuments,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla. :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance 
and  improvement,  $7  500. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. :  For  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral park  work,  $65,000. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000,  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately, for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  a  motor-driven 
passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in 
connection  with  general  park  work,  $86,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak. :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement.  $7,500. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo. :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  including  not  to  exceed  $8,400  for  maintenance  of 
the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary ; 
not  to  exceed  $11,000  for  purchase  and  installation  of  new  bridges  and  cul- 
verts for  said  east  forest  road;  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  maintenance  of  the 
road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  south  boundary; 
not  to  exceed  $16,000  for  two  combined  ranger  stations  and  community  centers 
for  campers  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Grand  Canyon; 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  fire  lookout  and  rest  house  on  Mount  Washburn ;  not 
to  exceed  $7  600  for  the  purchase,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor- 
propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  including  feed  for  buffalo  and  other 
animals  and  salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $350,000,  of  which  amount  $25,000 
shall  be  immediately  available,  to  be  expended  by  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  not  exceeding  $2,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  removal  of  snow  from  any  of  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of* 
opening  them  in  advance  of  the  tourist  season. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. :  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  purchase,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection 
with  general  park  work,  and  not  exceeding  $15,000  for  the  completion  of 
grading  in  width  not  exceeding  20  feet  the  El  Portal- Yosemite  road,  $300,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $10,000. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION. 

Mtjib  Woods  National  Monument,  California. 

second  peoclamation. 

[By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  :  A  proclamation.] 

Whereas  William  Kent  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Thatcher  Kent,  of  the  county 
of  Marin,  in  the  State  of  California,  did,  on  February  14,  1920,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906,  by  their  certain  deed  of  relinquishment  and  conveyance, 
properly  executed  in  writing  and  acknowledged,  relinquish,  remise,  convey,  and 
forever  quitclaim  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  following-mentioned  lands 
at  that  time  held  in  private  ownership  and  situate  in  the  county  of  Marin,  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  a  two-inch  iron  pipe  marked  "  Monument  5,"  on  the  westerly 
boundary  line  of  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  running  thence  north- 
erly along  said  westerly  boundary  line,  north  twenty  degrees  twenty-six  min- 
utes, west  one  thousand  sixty-four  and  seven-tenths  feet  to  a  two-inch  iron  pipe 
marked  "  Monument  6,"  at  the  northwesterly  comer  of  the  Muir  Woods  Na- 
tional Monument;  thence  along  the  boundary  common  to  the  land  of  William 
Kent  and  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway,  south  eighty- 
three  degrees  forty-two  minutes,  west  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  to  the  north- 
erly corner  of  the  Hamilton  tract,  which  was  conveyed  to  William  Kent  by 
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a  deed  dated  April  1,  1916,  and  recorded  in  tlie  office  of  the  county  recorder 
of  Marin  County,  in  boolv  177  of  deeds,  at  page  495 ;  thence  along  the  easterly 
boundary  of  said  Hamilton  tract,  south  nineteen  degrees  forty-six  minutes, 
east  one  thousand  forty-six  and  two-tenths  feet  to  the  easterly  corner  of  said 
Hamilton  tract ;  thence  leaving  the  boundary  of  said  tract  north  eighty-six 
degrees  tv/enty  minutes,  east  three  hundred  twenty-six  and  seven-tenths  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  seven  and  forty-four  hundredths  acres 
more  or  less.  AH  bearings  refer  to  true  meridian,  magnetic  declination  approxi- 
mately eighteen  degrees  east. 

The  entire  Hamilton  tract,  conveyed  to  William  Kent  by  a  deed  dated  April  1, 
1916,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  Marin  County,  in 
book  177  of  deeds,  at  page  495,  and  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Commencing  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ranch  "  X,"  as  laid  down  and 
delineated  on  the  map  entitled  "  Tamalpais  Land  and  Water  Company  Map 
No.  3,"  running  thence  along  the  northwesterly  boundary  of  said  Ranch  "  X," 
south  fifty-one  degrees  fifty-two  minutes,  west  four  hundred  forty-nine  and 
fifty-three  hundredths  feet;  thence  south  fifty-two  degrees  thirty-four  min- 
utes, west  eight  hundred  seventy-seven  and  ninety-four  hundredths  feet  to 
the  most  northerly  corner  of  Ranch  "  W  "  ;  thence  along  the  northerly  boundary 
of  said  Ranch  "  W,"  south  forty-nine  degrees  thirty-four  minutes,  west  two 
hundred  ninety-nine  and  ten  hundredths  feet ;  thence  north  seventy  degrees 
forty-two  minutes,  west  two  hundred  feet  to  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
Ranch  "  Y  " ;  thence  along  the  northeasterly  boundary  of  said  Ranch  "  Y," 
north  fifty-two  degrees  twenty-six  minutes,  west  four  hundred  ninety-nine 
and  thirty-nine  hundredths  feet;  thence  south  seventy-three  degrees  seventeen 
minutes,  westi  two  hundred  thirty-nine  and  seventy-three  hundredths  feet; 
thence  north  eighty-five  degrees  thirty-five  minutes,  w^est  three  hundred  nineteen 
and  eighty-four  hundredths  feet ;  thence  north  sixty-five  degrees  thirty-seven 
minutes,  west  five  hundred  thirty-nine  and  fifty-two  hundredths  feet ;  thence 
north  forty-two  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes,  west  three  hundred  seventy- 
eight  and  five  hundredths  feet;  thence  leaving  the  northeasterly  boundary  of 
Ranch  "  Y,"  north  sixty-eight  degrees  forty-eight  minutes,  east  two  thousand 
four  hundred  forty-two  and  thirteen  hundredths  feet ;  thence  north  sixty-two 
degrees  six  minutes,  east  five  hundred  ninety-six  and  fifty-nine  hundredths 
feet;  thence  south  nineteen  degrees  forty-six  minutes,  east  one  thousand 
forty-six  and  twenty-two  hundredths  feet  to  the  point  of  commencement,  con- 
taining seventy  and  forty-six  hundredths  acres,  said  parcel  being  as  laid  down 
and  delineated  on  the  map  entitled  "  Tamalpais  Land  and  Water  Company 
Map  No.  3,"  which  map  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  said 
county  of  Marin,  in  map  book  1.  page  104,  to  which  map  reference  is  hereby 
made  for  further  or  more  particular  description ;  and 

Whereas  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway,  a  corporation  duly 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  California,  did,  on  February  24, 
1921,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
American  antiquities,"  approved  June  8,  1906,  by  its  certain  deed  of  relinquish- 
ment and  conveyance,  properly  executed  in  writing  and  acknowledged,  relin- 
quish, remise,  convey,  and  forever  quitclaim  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  following-mentioned  land  at  that  time  held  by  it  in  private  ownership,  and 
situate  in  the  county  of  Marin,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  particularly 
described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  a  fence  corner  at  corner  common  to  land  of  the  North  Coast 
Water  Company,  land  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  Ranch  "  8"  and  Ranch  "  Y  "  of  land  of  William  Kent ;  running  thence 
north  fifty-nine  degrees  fifty-seven  minutes  east  three  thousand  six  hundred 
twenty-six  and  nine-tenths  feet  along  line  between  land  of  North  Coast  Water 
Company  and  land  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods  Railway  Com- 
pany to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the  ground ;  an  iron  pipe  being  set  at  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  eighty-three  and  one-tenth  feet  on  this  line;  thence  south 
eighty-nine  degrees  thirty-nine  minutes  east  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty- 
one  and  seven-tenths  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the  ground ;  thence  south 
sixty-five  degrees  forty -one  minutes  east  one  thousand  seventeen  and  two- 
tenths  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the  ground  on  the  present  north  line  of  the 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument;  thence  south  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two 
minutes  west  two  thousand  two  hundred  fifty-nine  feet  along  the  north  line  of 
the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  to  an  iron  pipe  marked  "  Monument  6 " 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument ;  thence  south 
eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  minutes   west  three  hundred  ten   feet  to   the 
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northeast  corner  of  the  Hamilton  tract,  so  called ;  thence  along  the  line  between 
the  Hamilton  tract,  so  called,  and  the  land  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir 
Woods  Railway  Company  for  the  following  courses  and  distances:  South 
sixty-two  degrees  six  minutes  west  five  hundred  ninety-six  and  six-tenths  feet, 
south  sixty-eight  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  west  two  thousand  four  hundred 
forty-two  and  one-tenth  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  in  the  fence  line  at  the  comer 
common  to  the  Hamilton  tract,  land  of  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods 
Railway  Company,  and  Ranch  "  Y  "  of  the  land  of  William  Kent ;  thence  north 
forty-two  degrees  twenty-eight  minutes  west  seventy-five  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  fifty  and  twenty-four  hundredths  acres  more  or  less,  all 
bearings  refer  to  true  north,  magnetic  declination  approximately  eighteen 
degrees  east,  and     , 

Whereas  said  relinquishments  and  conveyances  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in  said 
act  of  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  an  extensive  growth  of  redwood  trees  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  em- 
braced in  said  lands  is  of  extraordinary  scientific  interest  and  importance 
because  of  the  primeval  character  of  the  forest  in  which  it  is  located,  and  of  the 
character,  age,  and  size  of  the  trees :  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  me  by  section  two  of  said  act  of  Congress,  do  proclaim  that 
said  lands  hereinbefore  described  are  hereby  reserved  from  appropriation  and 
use  of  all  kinds  under  the  public  land  laws  and  set  aside  as  an  addition  to  the 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  said  national 
monument  are  now  as  shown  on  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  forming  a  part 
hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  cut, 
injure,  destroy,  or  take  away  any  trees  on  said  lands  or  to  occupy,  settle,  or 
locate  upon  any  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of 
this  monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.,  535),  and  acts  additional  thereto  or  amendatory  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  American  the  one  hundred  and-  forty-sixth. 

[SEAL.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House,  22  September,  1921. 

[No.  1608.] 


Executive  Orders. 
[Executive  order,] 

Sections  twenty,  twenty-one,  thirty,  and  thirty-six,  in  township  nine  and  a 
half  north,  range  three  east,  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  Arizona,  are 
hereby  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale  or  entry,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  847). 

This  withdrawal  is  made  for  th^  purpose  of  permitting  examination  of  the 
prehistoric  ruins  and  hieroglyphics  located  therein,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  or  not  they  are  of  sufficient  archaeological  interest  and  importance  to 
warrant  their  reservation  under  the  national  monument  act,  approved  June  8, 
1906  (34  Stat,  225). 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

The  White  House,  2S  October,  1920. 

[No.  3345.] 


[Executive  order.] 
WYOMING. 


Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910   (36  Stat., 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  497),  the  following 
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described  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  hereby  temporarily  with- 
drawn, subject  to  the  conditions,  provisions,  and  limitations  of  said  acts,  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  said  lands  and  pending  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  for  their  proper  disposition : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  present  south  boundary  line  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Idaho-Wyonring  State  line,  thence 
south  along  the  Idaho-Wyoming  State  Line  to  its  intersection  with  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  Conant  Creek  and  North  Fork  Pierre  River;  thence 
easterly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  and  now  between  Conant  and  Birch 
Creeks  to  the  main  hydrographic  divide  formed  by  the  Teton  Mountains,  and 
between  the  headwaters  of  Berry  and  Conant  Creeks ;  thence  south  along  said 
hydrographic  divide  and  now  between  Birch  and  Owl  Creeks,  North  Fork  Pierre 
River  and  Webb  Canyon,  Badger  Creek  and  Moran  Canyon,  Leigh  Creek  and 
Leigh  Canyon,  and  Teton  Canyon  and  Glacier  Creek  to  a  peak,  elevation  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  feet,  on  the  said  hydrographic  divide,  between  the  head- 
waters of  Teton  Cnnyon  and  Taggart  Creek  and  a  branch  of  Death  Canyon, 
waters,  which  enter  said  Death  Canyon  about  one  and  one-half  miles  northwest 
of  Phelps  Lake ;  thence  following  easterly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide 
south  of  Taggart  Creek  and  Taggart  Lake  to  its  intersection  with  the  unsurveyed 
section  line  between,  what  will  be  when  surveyed  sections  ten  and  fifteen,  town- 
ship forty-three  north,  range  one  hundred  and  sixteen  west  of  the  sixth  principal 
merif'-i.^n ;  thence  east  along  the  said  section  line  and  continuing  east  along  the 
section  line  between  sections  eleven  and  fourteen  of  said  township  and  range  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  eleven,  said  township 
and  range ;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  two,  said  township  and  range ;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-five  in  unsurveyed 
township  forty-four  north,  range  one  hundred  and  sixteen  west ;  thence  north  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion thirty-five;  thence  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  thirty-five ;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  thirty-five ; 
thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
six  ;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  twenty-six;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-five;  thence 
north  to  tlie  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  twenty-five;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-five;  thence  north  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
twenty-five ;  thence  ea^t  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-five;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  thirteen;  thence 
west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  thirteen  ;  thence  north  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twelve ;  thence  east  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  northvvest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twelve; 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  twelve:  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  twelve ;  thence  north  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twelve ;  thence  east  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twelve; 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  twelve :  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  one ;  all 
in  unsurveyed  tow^nship  forty-four  north,  range  one  hundred  and  sixteen  west ; 
thence  east  nlong  the  section  lines  between  section  six  and  seven,  five  and  eight, 
four  and  nine,  and  three  and  ten  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  three,  all  in  township  forty-four  north,  range  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
west ;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
three,  said  township  and  range ;  thence  east  along  the  township  line  to  the  south- " 
east  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  thirty- 
six,  township  forty-five  north,  range  one  hundred  and  fifteen  west ;  thence  north 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the«outh west  quarter  of  section 
thirty-six,  said  township  and  range ;  thence  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  thirty-four,  township  forty-five  north,  range  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  west ;  thence  south  along  the  section  line  between  sections 
thirty-three  and  thirty-four,  said  township  and  range,  to  its  inerfeection  with  the 
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southeast  bank  of  Snake  River ;  thence  northerly  along  the  southeastern  bank  of 
Snake  River  to  its  intersection  with  the  Buffalo  Fork ;  thence  easterly  along  the 
south  bank  of  Buffalo  Fork  to  the  junction  with  a  tributary  of  said  Buffalo  Fork 
approximately  in  unsurveyed  section  six  of  partially  surveyed  township  forty- 
five  north,  range  one  hundred  and  nine  west;  thence  easterly  following  up  the 
main  hydrographic  divide  between  said  tributary  and  Buffalo  Fork  to  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  bench  mark,  elevation  10,599  feet ;  thence  northeasterly  con- 
tinuing along  the  divide,  passing  over  Buffalo  Plateau  to  the  Continental  Divide ; 
thence  northeasterly  following  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  hydrographic  divide 
formed  by  the  Absaroka  Range  between  the  headwaters  of  Deer  Creek,  Buffalo 
Fork,  and  Yellowstone  River;  thence  northeasterly  continuing  along  the  said 
hydrographic  divide  between  Thorofare  and  Bruin  Creeks  and  Deer,  Red,  Yellow, 
Tall,  and  Cabin  Creeks,  headwaters  of  Shoshone  River,  to  Kingfisher  Peak,  eleva- 
tion eleven  thousand  one  hundred  feet;  thence  northwesterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  Butte  and  Pass  Creeks  and  Deer  and  Ishawooa  Creeks, 
passing  over  Ishawooa  Pass,  elevation  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
feet,  to  Ishawooa  Cone,  elevation  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet ; 
thence  northwesterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Open,  Mountain, 
and  Dike  Creeks,  and  Rampart,  Fishhawk,  Eyrie,  and  Eagle  Creeks,  passing  over 
Overlook  Mountain,  elevation  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet ;  Chaos  Moun- 
tain, elevation  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet;  and  Pinnacle  Mountav;^"^ (Eleva- 
tion eleven  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  to  a  point  on  the  present  east  boL^'5''ary 
line  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  is  about 
three-fourths  mile  south  of  the  boundary  monument,  marked  six  north ;  thence 
south  along  the  present  east  boundary  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Yellowstone 
Park;  thence  west  along  the  present  south  boundary  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

WooDEow  Wilson. 
The  White  House,  28  January,  1921. 

[No.  3394.] 


[Executive  order.] 
CALIFORNIA. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat,  497),  the  following- 
described  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California  are  hereby  temporarily  with- 
drawn, subject  to  the  conditions,  provisions,  and  limitations  of  said  acts,  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  said  lands  and  pending  enactment  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion for  their  proper  disposition: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
which  is  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  east  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  meridian,  in  township  eighteen  south  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base, 
California,  where  said  range  line  intersects  the  hydrographic  divide  between 
Little  Kern  River  and  Soda  Creek ;  then  southeasterly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Little  Kern  River  and  Soda  Creek  to  the  junction  of  Little  Kern 
River  and  Quail  Creek ;  thence  easterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between 
Quail  Creek  and  Lion  Creek  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Western  Divide ;  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  Great  Western  Divide  to  Coyote  Peak  (United  States 
Geological  Survey  bench  mark  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  feet)  ; 
thence  easterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  through  sections  thirty-one  and 
thirty-two,  township  eighteen  south,  range  thirty-three  east,  and  section  four, 
township  nineteen  south,  range  thirty-three  east,  to  the  junction  of  Kern  River 
and  Little  Creek,  about  one-quarter  mile  south  of  Kern  Lake  and  between  that 
lake  and  Little  Lake ;  thence  easterly  along  the  main  divide  south  of  Little  Creek 
and  between  Golden  Trout  Creek  and  Cold  Creek  (tributaries  of  Kern  River)  to 
the  summit  of  Kern  Peak  (United  States  Geological  Survey  bench  mark  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- three  feet,  triangulation  station)  ;  thence 
northerly  and  easterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  South  Fork  of 
Kern  River  and  Golden  Trout  Creek  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains ;  thence  northerly  and  westerly  along  the  main  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  to  Pine  Creek  Pass,  at  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  Piute  Creek,  which 
flows  southwesterly  through  French  Canyon;  thence  following  southwesterly 
down  west  bank  of  said  creek  through  French  Canyon  and  continuing  along  west 
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bank  of  Piute  Creek  to  the  junction  of  the  South  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  River  and 
Piute  Creek  ;  thence  southerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Henry  (twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet)  ;  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  drainage  of  the  South 
Fork  of  San  Joaquin  River  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Fork  of  Kings  River 
to  the  junction  with  Goddard  Divide ;  thence  southerly  and  westerly  along  the 
hydrographic  divide  between  Goddard  Creek  and  the  drainage  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Kings  River,  and  along  the  divide  between  Crown  Creek  and  Blue 
Canyon  Creek,  along  Kettle  Ridge  to  Kettle  Dome ;  thence  southwesterly  along 
the  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Crown  and  Fawn  Creeks ;  thence 
westerly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Fawn  Creek  and  Rodgers  Creek 
to  Obelisk  Peak ;  thence  westerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of 
Rodgers  Creek  to  Spanish  Mountain  (triangulation  station,  United  States 
Geological  Survey  bench  mark  ten  thousand  and  forty-four  feet)  ;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  hydrographic  divide  (Deer  Ridge)  to  the  junction  of  the  South 
and  Middle  Forks  of  Kings  River;  thence  southerly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Ten-mile  Creek  and  Lockwood  Creek  and  along  the  Sequoia  and 
Big  Baldy  Ridges  to  Big  Baldy  (triangulation  station,  United  States  (Geological 
Survey,  bench  mark  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet)  ;  thence 
continuing  southerly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  (Big  Baldy  Ridge)  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  which  is  approximately  on 
or  nea^  said  hydrographic  divide,  between  townships  fourteen  and  fifteen  south, 
ranges  twenty -eight  and  twenty-nine  east ;  thence  east  along  the  north  boundary 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  national  park;  thence  south  along  the  east 
boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Redwood 
Creek  and  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty- 
eight  east ;  thence  southerly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction 
of  Redwood  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River ;  thence  following  down 
the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  to  the  junction  with  Cactus 
Creek ;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  first  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of 
Cactus  Creek  to  where  it  intersects  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  said  national 
park,  township  sixteen  south,  range  twenty -eight  east ;  thence  north  along  the 
said  west  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic  divide  west  of  Alder  Greek, 
between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen  south,  range  twenty-nine  east ;  thence 
southeasterly  along  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  the  Middle  and 
East  Forks  Kaweah  River;  thence  south  and  easterly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  the  East  Fork  Kaweah  River  and  Salt  Creek,  over  Red  Hill, 
to  Case  Mountain ;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide 
(Salt  Creek  Ridge)  between  the  South  and  East  Forks  Kaweah  River  to  where 
it  intersects  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  national  park,  township  eighteen 
south,  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east ;  thence  north  and  east  along  the  said 
west  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Beginning  at  that  point  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic  divide  east  of  Burnt  Camp 
Creek,  township  eighteen  south,  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east;  thence 
westerly  along  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Burnt  Camp  Creek 
and  the  South  Fork  Kaweah  River;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  toward  Dennison  Mountain,  to  where  it  intersects  the  west 
boundary  of  said  national  park,  township  eighteen  south,  ranges  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  east;  thence  north  along  the  said  west  boundary  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

The  White  House,  28  January,  1921. 

[No.  3395.] 


[Executive  order.] 
NEW    MEXICO. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  497),  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  following  described  unsurveyed  area  in  New  Mexico  be,  and 
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the  same  is  hereby,  temporarily  withdrawn  subject  to  the  conditions,  provisions^ 
and  limitations  of  said  acts,  for  classification  and  pending  determination  as  to- 
the  advisability  of  reserving  said  land  for  national  monument  purposes:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the  use  of  these  lands,, 
or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary  in  character 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order. 

New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  8  E.,  those  portions  of  sees.  13,  24,  and  25  not  in  private 
grants ; 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  9  E.,  sec.  18,  W.  i  NE.  h  NW.  i,  and  S.  i  sec.  19,  and  those 
portions  of  sees.  28,  29,  30,  and  33  not  in  private  grants. 

Wakren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House,  May  3,  1921. 

[No.  3450.] 


[Executive   order.] 
NEW    MEXICO. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Executive  order  of  May  3,  1921  (3,450),  temporarily 
withdrawing  the  following  described  lands  in  Nev\^  Mexico  for  classification 
and  pending  determination  as  to  the  advisability  of  reserving  said  lands  for 
national  monument  purposes,  be  revoked : 

New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  8  E.,  those  portions  of  sees.  13,  24,  and  25  not  in  private  grants ; 
In  T.  20  N.,  R.  9  E.,  sec.  18,  W.  ^  NE.  i,  NW.  i,  and  S.  i  sec.  19,  and  those- 
portions  of  sees.  28,  29,  30,  and  33  not  in  private  grants. 

'^^  Waeren  G.  Harding. 

THE  White  House,  August  31,  1921. 

[No.  3542.] 


Reports  Submitted  to  Congress. 

DAM  ACROSS  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER. 


June  1,  1921. 


Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary, 

Chairma/ii  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  request  for  report  upon  S.  274  and 
275,  proposing  to  authorize  the  State  of  Montana,  or  irrigation  districts  au- 
thorized by  the  State,  to  build  a  dam  across  Yellowstone  River  at  a  point  not 
more  than  3  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Yellowstone,  for  the  regulation  of" 
the  waters  of  the  lake  for  irrigation  purposes.  Th'ifs  construction  would  be- 
within  the  limits  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

I  can  not  favor  the  enactment  of  the  measure.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
advisable  for  Congress  to  permit  private  interests  to  develop  irrigation  or  power 
sites  within  the  limits  of  existing  national  parks.  These  parks  were  created 
by  Congress  for  the  preservation  of  the  scenery,  forests,  and  other  objects  of 
beauty  and  interest  in  their  natural  condition,  and  they  are  created  and  main- 
tained for  general  and  national  purposes  as  contradistinguished  from  local 
development. 

If  cases  be  found  where  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  in  the  public  interest 
to  develop  power  and  irrigation  possibilities  in  national  parks,  and  it  can  be 
done  without  interference  with  the  purposes  af  their  creation,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  only  be  permitted  to  be  done,  whether  through  the  use  of 
private  or  public  funds,  on  specific  authorization  by  Congress,  the  works  to  be 
constructed  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary. 
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[Senate  Report  No.   211,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

ADDITION    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS    TO    MOUNT    MCKINLEY    NATIONAL    PAEK,    ALASKA. 

June  21,  1921. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  6262)  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  (H.  R.  6262)  a 
•bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  is  herewith  made  with  recommendation  that  the  bill 
be  passed  without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park,  in  Alaska,  to  take  in  an  additional  445  square  miles  of  mountainous 
territory,  which  is  the  home  of  large  herds  of  mountain  sheep  and  caribou,  and 
does  not  embrace  any  lands  that  are  desirable  for  agriculture. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  following  report 
of  approval  returned : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  15,  1921. 

Dear  Mr.  Sinnott  :  I  have  your  request  of  June  2  for  a  report  on  House  bill  6262, 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park,  Alaska." 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  -act  of  Congress  approved  February 
26,  1917  (39  Stat.,  938).  In  creating  this  park  Congress  had  two  main  objects  in  view: 
ThG  first  was  to  preserve  the  game  supply  of  this  section  of  Alaska,  and  the  second  to 
maintain  this  great  area  of  magnificent  mountain  scenery  and  great  natural  attractions 
as  a  national  park  for  the  benefit,,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

Recently  surveyors  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  engaged  in  topographic 
mapping  in  that  section  of  Alaska,  reported  that  the  area  directly  east  of  the  present 
park  is  a  natural  breeding  ground  for  mountain  sheep  ;  large  herds  of  caribou  were  also 
found  ranging  in  this  section.  By  moving  the  present  east  boundary  to  coincide  with  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  meridian,  and  by  extending  the  north  boundary  east  to  this 
meridian  and  the  south  boundary  northeasterly  to  the  meridian,  the  breeding  ground  of 
these  sheep  will  be  brought  for  protection  within  the  national  park  area. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  with  the  nearing  of  completion  of  the  Government  railroad 
adequate  game  protection  of  the  park  must  be  established,  and  has  approved  a  small 
initial  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  Because  of  the  natural  topography  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  park,  as  and  if  formed  as  proposed  In  this  bill,  can  be  more  easily 
patrolled  than  the  present  boundaries  in  giving  protection  to  the  game  supply,  which  was 
specified  in  the  organic  act  as  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  creation  of  the 
park.  The  area  thus  added  to  the  park  would  amount  to  445  square  miles,  making  the 
total  park  area  2,645  square  miles. 

In  order  that  the  park  rangers,  tourists,  hunters,  and  mining  prospectors  may  readily 
recognize  the  park  limits,  the  General  Land  OflSce  is  now  engaged  in  marking  on  the 
ground  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  surveyors  performing  this  work  will  reach 
the  area  proposed  to  be  added  by  this  bill  with  their  survey  the  latter  part  of  this 
summer,  and  for  this  reason  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure  is  urged. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  measure  and  have  no  suggestions  for  improvement  In 
form  to  offer. 

Respectfully, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary. 


[House  Report  No.  299,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

FEDERAL    JURISDICTION    OVER    HOT    SPRINGS    NATIONAL    PARK. 

July  27,  1921. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Driver,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following 
report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7109)  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7109)  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  considered  the  same,  respectfully  report  it  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  submitted  the  following  report  thereon  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  20,  1921. 
Hon.  N.  J.  Sinnott, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Sinnott  :  I  have  your  letter  of  June  28,  1921,  transmitting  for  report  copy 
of  H.  R.  7109,  entitled  "A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes." 
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By  act  of  April  20,  1904  (33  Stat.,  187),  Congress  accepted  the  cession  made  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas  in  its  act  of  February  21,  1903  (Laws  Ark.,  1903,  p.  52),  of  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  permanent  Hot  Springs  Reservation  particu- 
larly described  in  said  acts  and  covered  in  the  main  reservation  boundaries.  The  United 
States  has  now  under  construction,  on  block  82  just  outside  said  reservation,  now  known 
as  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  new  free  bathhouse,  the  site  being  donated  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  Hot  Springs.  The  purpose  of  H.  R.  7109  is  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  said  block  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  recommend  that  it  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  your  committee.  , 

Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Finney,  Acting  Secretary. 


[House  Report  No.  231,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

EXCHANGE    OF    LANDS,    EAINIER    NATIONAL.   FOREST. 

June  27,  1921. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Summers  of  Washington,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  6864)  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6864)  authorizing  the  exchanges  of  lands  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  begs  leave  to  report  the  same  with  amendments,  and 
recommends  that  as  amended  the  bill  dc^,  pass.  Amendments  suggested  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "authorized"  insert  the  words  "in  his 
discretion." 

(2)  Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "land"  insert  the  words  "within  any  na- 
tional forest  within  the  State  of  Washington." 

(3)  Page  2,  lines  1,  2,  and  3,  strike  out  the  words  "  considering  any  reserva- 
tions of  timber,  mineralsji  or  easements  which  may  be  made  by  either  party  to 
the  exchanges." 

So  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  would  read : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any  lands 
not  in  Government  ownership  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  such  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  national  forest  purposes, 
and  in  exchange  therefor  may  issue  patent  for  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  Govern- 
ment land  within  any  national  forest  within  the  State  of  Washington,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  permit  the  grantor  to  cut  and  remove  an  equal  value  of  national- 
forest  timber  in  any  national  forest  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  values  in  each 
instance  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
owner  as  fair  compensation.  Timber  given  in  such  exchanges  shall  be  cut  and  removed 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  this  act  shall,  upon 
acceptance  oif  title,  become  parts  of  the  Rainier  National  Forest. 

Within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  there  are  many  tracts  of  privately  owned 
land  intermingled  with  the  Government's  holdings.  In  many  instances  these 
disconnected  tracts  are  owned  by  the  same  person.  Rights  to  such  lands  were 
initiated  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  national  forest.  Much  of  the  land 
was  patented  under  the  timber  and  stone  act. 

Most  of  these  areas  are  of  such  general  character  and  support  such  forest 
cover  that  they  are  essentially  forest  lands  and  would  serve  their  highest 
usefulness  under  Government  administration  as  parts  of  the  national  forest  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

In  their  present  unprotected  or  isolated  state  the  privately  owned  lands 
present  a  fire  menace  to  the  adjacent  Government  lands.  Consolidation  of  the 
Government  holdings  by  acquisition  of  these  intermingled  tracts  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the  danger  from  fire  and  would  simplify  many  problems  of 
Government  administration. 

Often  such  lands  are  so  situated  as  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  administering  its  own  lands  and  are  a  hindrance  to  those 
who  desire  the  use,  under  permit,  of  the  national  forest  lands  for  grazing  or 
other  purposes.  Sometimes  such  lands  are  so  situated  that  they  present  pos- 
sibilities of  endless  complications,  which  could  be  avoided  if  the  Government 
were  authorized  to  consolidate  its  lands  through  such  exchanges  as  the  pending 
bill  contemplates. 

Timber-cutting  operations  on  these  privately  owned  lands  are  frequently 
conducted  without  regard  to  consequent  destruction  of  scenic  beauty  along 
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important  highways.  Tlie  operators  want  to  remove  tlie  timber  they  own. 
Often,  however,  wliere  a  logging  operation  would  leave  an  unsightly  area  of 
forest  devastation  along  an  otherwise  beautiful  mountain  road,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  route  to  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  timber  operators  are 
willing  to  exchange  their  holdings  for  Government  timber  which  may  be  cut 
without  marring  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

If  the  pending  bill  should  be  enacted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
authority  to  negotiate  exchanges  which  would  in  some  instances  operate  to 
reduce  the  hazard  of  lire;  in  some  instances  eliminate  embarrassments  of  ad- 
ministration in  connection  v^ith  grazing  and  other  permits ;  in  some  instances 
protect  from  devastation  landscapes  of  great  scenic  beauty  along  important 
highways ;  and  in  some  instances  etfect  all  of  these  three  desirable  objects. 

The  pending  bill  by  its  terms  is  confined  to  exchanges  within  Rainier  National 
Forest  for  the  reason  that  parts  of  that  particular  forest  are  even  now  within 
the  area  of  logging  operations  soon  to  be  commenced.  If  such  operations 
proceed,  without  autiiority  to  effect  exchanges  being  conferred  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  is  herein  proposed,  devastation  of  a  considerable  area  of 
virgin  timber,  situated  along  the  route  of  the  Carbon  River  highway  leading 
into  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  will  follow  within  a  brief  time.  If  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  enacted,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  authority  to  obtain 
title  to  this  area,  exchanging  therefor  an  equal  value  of  land  or  timber  within 
any  national  forest  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  will  thus  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty-  of  the  Carbon  River  Highway  locality.  Other  exchanges  within 
Rainier  National  Forest  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of 
forest  administration  may  require,  if  the  pending  bill  be  enacted. 

Recommendations  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  reference  to  H.  R.  6864,  are  appended : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  June  IS,  1921. 

Hon.   N.    J.    SiNNOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Sinnott  :  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  request  of  June  7  for  a  report 
upon  the  bill  H.  R.  6864,  "  authorizing  exchanges  of  lands  within  the  Rainier  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Washington." 

This  bill  proposes  in  substance  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  to 
accept  title  to  privately  owned  lands  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  finds  them  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  national  forest  purposes.  In 
exchange  therefor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  issue  patent  for  not  to  exceed 
an  equal  value  of  Government  land  or  the  grantor  may  be  permitted  *to  cut  an  equal 
value  of  national  forest  timber  within  the  State  of  Washington.  The  values  in  each 
instance  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Provision  is  made  that 
either  party  to  the  exchange  may  make  reservations  of  timber,  minerals,  or  easements. 
Upon  acceptance  of  title,  the  privately  owned  lands  will  become  parts  of  the  Rainier 
National  Forest. 

The  department  has  uniformly  approved  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  Government  to  acquire  for  national  forest  purposes  the  intermingled  privately 
owned  lands  within  Hie  forest  boundaries  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  watershed  pro- 
tection or  for  timber  production.  In  exchange  for  such  lands  the  department  has 
favored  the  patenting  of  other  lands  of  equal  value  or  giving  the  grantor  permission  to 
cut  equivalent  values  of  national  forest  timber. 

The  bill  S.  490  embodies  these  principles,  and   the  department  therefore  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  enacted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  D.  Ball,  Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  n,  1921. 
Hon.  N.  J.  Sinnott, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sinnott  :  This  department  is  in  receipt  by  reference  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Lands,  for  report  and  recommendation,  of  House  bill  6864  (67th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  exchanges  of  lands  within  the  Rainier 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Washington." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  title  to  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  and  patent  an  equal  value  of  lands,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  issue  permits  to  cut  on  equal  value  of  timber  in  any  national  forest 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

There  exchanges  should  be  purely  optional  with  the  Government,  and  in  order  there 
may  be  no  mistake  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  there  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"authorized"   (line  4,  p.  1)  the  words  "in  his  discretion." 

In  exchange  for  the  land  conveyed  to  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
"  may  issue  patent  for  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  Government  land,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  permit  the  grantor  to  cut  and  remove  an  equal  value  of  national 
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forest  timber  in  any  national  forest  in   the  State  of  Washington     *     *      «     ."      (Lines 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  p.  1.) 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  restrict  the  land  to  be  patented  as 
well  as  the  timber  to  be  cut  to  that  situated  within  any  national  forest  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  such  intent  it  is  recommended 
that  the  words  "  within  any  national  forest  within  the  State  of  Washington  "  be  in 
serted  after  the  word  "  land  "   (line  9,  p.  1). 

It  is  noticed  that  in  making  such  exchanges  a  fair  compensation  shall  be  given  "  con- 
sidering any  reservations  of  timber,  minerals,  or  easements  which  may  be  made  by  either 
party  to  the  exchange." 

This  department  has  always  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  title  that  has  been  bur- 
dened with  easements  and  reservations.  One  reason  for  this  objection  is  that  should, 
as  often  happens,  the  land  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  it  would  be  of  little  value  to 
the  settler  if  he  has  to  take  it  subject  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions  and  limitations.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  the  words  "  considering  any  reservations  of  timber, 
minerals,  or  easements  which  may  be  made  by  either  party  to  the  exchange "  (lines 
1,  2,  3,  p.  2)   be  eliminated. 

Other  than  the  above  there  is  no  objection  to  the  bill,  which,  as  amended,  would  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any  lands 
not  in  Government  ownership  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  such  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  national-forest  pur- 
poses, and  in  exchange  therefor  may  issue  patent  for  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of 
Government  land  within  any  national  forest  within  the  State  of  Washington  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  the  grantor  to  cut  and  remove  an  equal  value  of 
national-forest  timber  in  any  national  forest  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  values  in 
each  instance  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  owner  as  fair  compensation.  Timber  given  in  such  exchanges  shall  be  cut  and 
removed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  and  in  accordance  with  th§  requirements 
Of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  this  act 
shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  parts  of  the  Rainier  Nattonal  Forest." 
Respectfully, 

E.   C.  Finney,  Acting  Secretary. 
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An  Act  to  Establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  Other   Purposes. 

(39  Stat,  535.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants  and  other  employees  at 
the  salaries  designated :  One  assistant  director,  at  $2,500  per  annum ;  one  chief 
clerk,  at  $2,000  per  annum  ;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annum ;  one  messenger, 
at  $600  per  annum;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other  employees  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary :  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants,  and 
employees  within  the  District  of  Columbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerated 
unless  previously  authorized  by  lav/.  The  service  thus  established  shall  pro- 
mote and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as 
conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations, which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  character 
as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress :  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision, 
management,  and  control  of  national  monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States," 
approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six 
of  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  those 
cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to 
control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or 
the  natural  or  historic  objects 'in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation. 
He  may  also  provide  in  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and 
of  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  monu- 
ments, or  reservations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits  for 
the  use  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monu- 
ments, or  other  reservations  herein  provided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding 
twenty  years;  and  no  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  shall 
be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  public :  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live  stock  within  any  national  park, 
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monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment  such  use 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or 
reservation  was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  ^ct  approved  February  iifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  rights  pf  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  otl^^r 
public  lands." 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1916  (30  Stat.,  585),  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
2,  1920  (41  Stat.,  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  Any  person,  or  persons,  *  *  '■^-  ,  or  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *  *  *,  shall  be  subject; 
to  the  penalty  provided  for  the  violation  of  rules  antj  yegul^tjon^  of  the  Bpcre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Qqngress  apprpved 
August  25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  535),  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  otjipr  purposes,"  which  section  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for 
in  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws 
of  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  857)," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be 
adjudged  to  pay  all  cost  of  the  proceedings  " :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  in  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  said  section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August 
25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  national  parks  in  those  cases  where, 
in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to  control  the 
attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  of  the  natural 
or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  such 
animals  and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said 
parks,  or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  approved  April 
9,  1912,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure 
for  the  United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


An  Act  fob  the  Pbeservation  of  American  Antiquities. 
(34  Stat,  225.) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who  shall  appro- 
priate, excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monu- 
ment, or  any  object  of  antiquity,  situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said 
antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  shall  suffer 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that 
are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof 
parcels  of  land,  the  limits  of  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest 
area  compatible  with  th^  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
tected :  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract  covered  by  a 
bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the  tracts,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  object, 
may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
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hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  arch- 
aeological sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to 
conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
tions, and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums, 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gatherings 
shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  8,  1906. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  1922. 
Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service,  covering  its  fiscal 
activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  and  the  official  tourist 
season,  which  closed  September  30  last.  The  report,  to  comply  with 
legislative  directions  for  reductions  in  pages  of  all  departmental  and 
bureau  reports,  has  been  encompassed  within  the  service's  allotment 
of  175  pages. 

THE   FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  year  1922  has  had  particular  significance  because  it  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  congressional  act  of  the 
first  national  park  on  earth,  the  Yellowstone,  thereby  establishing  a 
new  national  policy  that  the  supreme  scenic  areas  of  the  public 
domain  were  to  be  preserved  for  all  time  for  the  use  of  all  the  people 
and  that  private  exploitation  of  these  magnificent  scenic  exhibits 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  Congress  of  1872  forcefully  and 
effectively  expressed  this  policy,  and  after  description  of  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  the  proposed  park  stated  that  the  area  '4s  reserved 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;"  and, 
continuing  further,  ''such  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  make  and  publish  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders 
within  the  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition." 

THE   NATIONAL  PARK   IDEA   FIRST  ADVANCED. 

Fortunatel}^^  we  are  able  authentically  to  fix  the  exact  time  when 
this  patriotic  idea  of  national  park  conservation  was  first  enunciated. 
According  to  Langford's  diary  of  the  Washburn  expedition  of  1870,  it 
was  Cornelius  Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan,  who  advanced  it  at  a 
campfire  discussion  during  the  evening  of  September  19  of  that  year. 
This  famous  exploration  party  was  just  concluding  its  trip  into  the 
Yellowstone  area,  regarding  which  so  many  tales,  then  considered 
exaggerated,  were  being  circulated,  and  had  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  A  little 
more  than  a  month  had  been  consumed  in  the  journey.     From  the 
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beginning  each  day  had  been  filled  with  exhilarating  surprises.  The 
members  had  passed  through  a  wonder  area  of  natural  scenery — 
rolling  forests,  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  waterfalls,  valleys,  and 
plains,  teeming  with  wild  life,  with  awe-inspiring  exhibits  of  natural 
phenomena — and  the  cumulative  effect  of  their  wonderful  expe- 
riences was  at  last  finding  outward  expression  in  discussive  contem- 
plation of  the  real  values  of  their  discoveries.  The  most  valuable 
portions  of  that  diary  are  the  following  four  paragraphs  written  under 
the  date  of  September  20,  1870,  revealing  the  impulses  and  thoughts 
that  coursed  through  the  minds  of  these  men  during  their  historic 
conference : 

Last  night,  and  also  this  morning  in  camp,  the  entire  party  had  a  rather  unusual 
discussion.  The  proposition  was  made  by  some  member  that  we  utilize  the  result 
of  our  exploration  by  taking  up  quarter  sections  of  land  at  the  most  prominent 
points  of  interest,  and  a  general  discussion  followed.  One  member  of  our  party 
suggested  that  if  there  could  be  secured  by  preemption  a  good  title  to  two  or  three 
quarter  sections  of  land  opposite  the  lower  fall  of  the  Yellowstone  and  extending 
down  the  river  along  the  canyon,  they  would  eventually  become  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  owners.  Another  member  of  the  party  thought  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  for  the 
reason  that  that  locality  could  be  more  easily  reached  by  tourists  and  pleasure 
seekers.  A  third  suggestion  was  that  each  member  of  the  party  preempt  a  claim, 
and  in  order  that  no  one  should  have  an  advantage  over  the  others,  the  whole  should 
be  thrown  into  a  common  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  party. 

Mr.  Hedges  then  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  of  these  plans;  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but  that  the  whole 
of  it  ought  to  be  set  apart  as  a  great  national  park,  and  that  each  one  of  us  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  this  accomplished.  His  suggestion  met  with  an  instantaneous 
and  favorable  response  from  all,  except  one,  of  the  members  of  our  party,  and  each 
hour  since  the  matter  was  first  broached,  our  enthusiasm  has  increased.  It  has 
been  the  main  theme  of  our  conversation  to-day  as  we  journeyed.  I  lay  awake 
half  of  last  night  thinking  about  it;  and  if  my  wakefulness  deprived  my  bedfellow 
(Hedges)  of  any  sleep,  he  has  only  himself  and  his  disturbing  national-park  propo- 
sition to  answer  for  it. 

Our  purpose  to  create  a  park  can  only  be  accomplished  by  untiring  work  and 
concerted  action  in  a  warfare  against  the  incredulity  and  unbelief  of  our  national 
legislators  when  our  proposal  shall  be  presented  for  their  approval.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  we  can  win  the  battle. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  portion  of  our  country  where  a  national  park  can  be  estab- 
lished furnishing  for  visitors  more  wonderful  attractions  than  here.  These  wonders 
are  so  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen — they  are  so  various,  so  extensive — 
that  the  feeling  in  my  mind  from  the  moment  they  began  to  appear  until  we  left 
them  has  been  one  of  intense  surprise  and  incredulity.  Every  day  spent  in  survey- 
ing them  has  revealed  to  me  some  new  beauty,  and  now  that  I  have  left  them,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  skepticism  which  clothes  them  in  a  memory  clouded  by  doubt. 

Two  years  later  the  park  was  established. 

RARE   FORESIGHT  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

The  rare  foresight  of  these  pioneers — explorers  and  legislators — ■ 
was  quickly  made  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  verified  reports  of  the 
unusual  natural  properties  of  the  Yellowstone  region  reached  the 
ear  of  the  public  there  appeared  others  who  were  actuated  by  the 
same  impulses  for  private  exploitation  that  first  seized  the  fireside 
companions  of  Hedges.  Yellowstone  history  is  replete  with  occasions 
where  the  friends  of  the  park,  and  of  the  park  idea,  in  Congress 
have  had  to  fight  hard  and  fast  to  retain  this  region  intact  for  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  instead  of  for  a  favored  few.  Serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  put  a  railroad  through  one  section  of 
the  park,   to  secure  absolute  monopolies  of  privileges  with  small 
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compensation  to  the  Government,  to  dam  the  lakes  and  streams 
and  tunnel  the  mountains  to  secure  park  waters  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes.  All  these  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  park 
still'  exists  intact  in  all  its  refreshing,  untouched  natural  state,  as 
it  was  when  established  50  years  ago. 

•  Furthermore,  the  national  park  idea  has  so  seized  the  popular 
mind  that  from  time  to  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Congress,  by  special  legislation,  has  set  aside  17  additional  supreme 
scenic  masterpieces  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  people  as 
national  parks,  15  in  continental  United  States,  one  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  one  in  Alaska.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  first 
reserved  in  1832  for  public  use,  was  created  a  national  park  in  1921. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  great  importance  of  this 
national  policy  with  our  experience  in  the  development  and  enthu- 
siastic use  by  the  public  of  the  national  parks  during  the  past  few 
years  before  us. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  half  century  and 
more  since  the  Washburn  party  made  its  venturesome  expedition 
into  the  Yellowstone  region.  The  ever-westward  flowing  tide  of 
stalwart  settlers,  bringing  their  herds  and  flocks,  tilling  their  home- 
steads, gathering  their  individual  habitations  into  villages  and  cities 
of  sizes  then  undreamt  of,  are  crowding  the  parks  to  their  very 
borders.  Gradually  the  plains  and  prairies  have  been  plowed  to 
yield  grain  or  used  for  the  grazing  of  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  supply  food  and  clothing  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  world 
consumption.  The  country's  forests  have  been  cut,  more  waste- 
fully  than  economically,  to  furnish  timber  for  the  building  of  homes 
and  multiple  other  uses;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  dammed,  and  the 
waterfalls  harnessed  to  furnish  irrigation,  power,  light,  and  heat. 
The  land  has  been  spanned  by  shining  bands  of  steel,  following  for  the 
most  part  the  few  hazardous  trails  that  50  years  ago  wer^  the  sole 
means  of  overland  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Railroads  and  motor  cars  smoothly  speed  where  formerly  the  prairie 
schooner  laboriously  sought  its  way.  Millions  of  happy  homes  dot 
the  land,  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  rich  orchards.  The  old 
frontier  has  not  receded — it  is  gone.  A  prosperous  and  contented 
people  have  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  we  rightfully  view  with 
pride  the  accomplishments  in  the  opening  and  development  of  our 
West. 

The  subjugation  and  utilization  of  the  forces  and  products  of 
nature  by  man  is  the  basis  of  successful  economic  existence  and 
national  development.  But  is  nature  untouched  unnecessary  or 
unwanted  in  our  complicated  scheme  of  living?  Are  not  reserved 
places  of  great  natural  beauty  as  important  in  our  daily  life  as  those 
utilized  areas  that  take  care  of  our  physical  needs  ?  Viewing  this 
question  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  called  business  vision  or  prac- 
tical common  sense,  and  leaving  out  sentiment,  we  have  only  to 
point,  for  our  answer,  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  war-torn  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  reestablish  their  formerly  large  tourist  trade 
by  advertising  their  scenic 'attractions,  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  the  traveling  public  helps  in  filling  the  financial  coffers  of 
any  country  that  has  scenery  of  the  first  class  to  offer.  Surely 
few  of  us  are  not  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  nature.  There  is 
something  in  the  quiet  contemplation  of  natural  scenery,  and  par- 
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ticularly  of  magnificent  examples  of  the  Creator's  work,  that  is 
elevating,  refreshing,  restful,  and  inspiring.  It  exerts  its  appeal 
to  the  best  in  us;  seeing  it  makes  us  better  men  and  women,  physi- 
cally, and  mentally,  and  spiritually.  After  all,  the  most  of  us* are 
not  far  removed  from  the  soil.  If  we  were  not  country  bred,  our 
parents  or  grandparents  were.  We  feel  restricted  in  our  city  atmos- 
phere and  must  periodically  reestablish  contact  with  the  soil  to  refresh 
our  tired  minds  and  bodies.  We  love  the  great  open  breathing 
spaces,  and  in  loving  them  we  want  our  children  and  children's 
children  to  be  able  to  know  some  portions  of  their  native  America 
as  it  appeared  to  us  and  to  our  fathers. 

MISSION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  PARKS. 

It  is  here  that  the  national  parks  fulfill  their  greatest  mission. 
Areas  quite  large  in  themselves,  but  still  infinitesimally  small  when 
compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  country,  or  even  with  the  re- 
maining public  lands,  they  lie  unspoiled  in  all  their  primeval  attrac- 
tiveness and  grandeur  as  when  they  constituted  part  of  the  red 
man's  domain.  Here  are  still  the  great  natural  flower  gardens  to 
greet  the  eyes,  spreading  along  the  roads  and  trails  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion and  far  into  the  upland  meadows  to  the  mighty  glaciers  that 
cling  close  to  the  mountain  peaks.  Here  in  their  natural  habitat 
some  of  the  species  of  wild  life  formerly  crowding  the  hills  and 
plains  of  the  West  are  making  their  last  stand — the  remnants  of 
the  seemingly  endless  herds  of  bison,  the  elk  and  deer,  the  moose, 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver. 

It  is  quite  true  that  elsewhere  on  the  public  domain — on  the 
unreserved  public  lands  or  reserved  national  forest  lands— there  are 
yet  still  other  areas  of  less  majestic  scenery  but  for  the  present 
still  untouched  and  available  in  their  natural  freshness.  But  these 
areas  are  getting  smaller  day  by  day.  Moreover,  they  are  frankly 
available  for  commercial  development  and  use.  The  forests  can  be 
cut,  the  waterfalls,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  being  harnessed,  hunting 
is  allowed  under  certain  restrictions,  and  grazing  is  fully  permitted 
because  there  is  no  consequent  wild  life  for  which  it  need  be  reserved. 
The  broader  use  of  the  automobile  has  forced  recognition  of  the  great 
need  for  roads,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  funds  are  being  used  annually  in  reconstructing  the 
old  roads  or  extending  new  ones  into  the  furthermost  still  untouched 
portions  of  the  land  for  the  development  of  settlements  and  com- 
merce. It  is  only  in  the  national  parks,  reserved  from  occupancy 
and  settlement  under  our  national  conservation  policy,  that  under 
existing  laws  protection  of  natural  scenic  resources  and  wild  life  is 
afforded.  As  the  center  of  population  slowly  moves  westward, 
pushing  its  advance  guards  close  to  the  park  borders,  there  will 
doubtless  be  increasing  demands  for  the  utilization  of  park  resources 
for  private  or  local  needs,  but  opposed  to  these  demands  there  will 
be  a  growing  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  parks  by 
the  people  from  generation  to  generation.  Seeing  these  parks  can 
not  help  but  impress  upon  the  observer  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
reserving  areas  of  such  incomparable  scenic  grandeur  for  all  time 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
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The  Canadian  Government  recently  in  speaking  of  the  values  of 
its  national  parks  says : 

National  parks  are  maintained  for  all  the  people— for  the  ill  that  they. may  be 
restored,  for  the  well  that  they  may  be  fortified  and  inspired  by  the  sunshine,  the 
fresh  air,  the  beauty,  and  all  the  other  healing,  ennobling,  and  inspiring  agencies  of 
nature.  They  exist  in  order  that  every  citizen  may  satisfy  his  soul  craving  for 
nature  and  nature's  beauty;  that  he  may  absorb  the  poise  and  restfulness  of  the  forests; 
that  he  may  steep  his  soul  in  the  brilliance  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  mountain  peaks:  that  he  may  develop  in  himself  the  buoyancy,  the  joy,  and  the 
activity  he  sees  in  the  wild  animals;  that  he  may  stock  his  brain  and  his  mind  as  he 
would  a  warehouse  with  the  raw  material  of  intelligent  optimism,  great  thoughts, 
noble  ideals;  that  he  may  be  made  better,  happier,  and  healthier. 

TRAVEL   INCREASES. 

By  their  wonderful  scenery  and  variations  in  climate,  the  daily 
diversions  for  enjoyment  afforded  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wild 
life,  the  geological  and  historic  background,  the  parks  furnish  just 
the  distractions  and  physical  and  mental  relief  the  people  of  to-day 
need  to  satisfy  the  restlessness  that  appears  after  days  of  ceaseless 
toil  at  the  bench,  the  desk,  or  the  plow;  they  are  truly  our  national 
play  and  recreation  grounds. 

Their  great  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  joyful,  enthusiastic 
use  that  is  now  being  made  of  them  only  a  little  over  half  a  century 
after  Cornelius  Hedges  uttered  his  prophetic  words  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  annual  travel  movement  to 
the  parks  by  the  American  people,  the  volume  of  which  may  not 
yet  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  will  be  seen  from 
a  glance  at  the  following  comparative  table  that  the  first  indication 
of  enlarged  interest  in  the  national  parks  came  during  the  height 
of  the  World  War  in  1917: 


Year. 

Visitors. 

Parks. 

Monuments. 

Total. 

19151 

334,799 
356,097 
488, 268 
451,661 
755, 325 
919,504 
1,007,336 
1,044,502 

(«) 

^l 

56, 191 
138,951 
164, 461 
171,988 

334,799 
356,097 
■        488,268 
451,661 
811,516 

1916     . 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1,058,4.55 
1  171  797 

1921 

1922 

1,216,' 490 

1  Year  of  California's  expositions  showed  an  increase  in  park  travel  of  100,000  visitors  over  any  previous 
year. 

2  No  record. 

The  great  impetus,  however,  was  given  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  World  War  in  1919.  The  travel  figures  for  tne  past  two  seasons 
are  exceptionally  interesting  and  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
serious  labor  disturbances  resulting  in  strikes  and  shortage  of  work 
had  their  inevitable  adverse  effects.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  during  the  present  year  when  the  most  far-reaching  rail  and  coal 
strikes  the  country  ever  experienced  occurred  during  the  height 
of  the  tourist  season.  What  the  travel  figures  would  have  been 
had  economic  conditions  been  normal  furnishes  food  for  interesting 
conjecture,  probably  several  hundred  thousand  visitors  more.     The 
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remarkable  showing  of  this  year  has  also  been  made  despite  the 
thousands  of  tourists  leaving  for  foreign  ports  in  response  to  the 
vigorous  advertising  campaigns  of  our  own  United  States  Shipping 
Board',  as  well  as  foreign  steamship  agencies  and  the  subsidizing  of 
steamship  companies  by  foreign  governments  to  reestablish  their 
erstwhile  heavy  and  profitable  tourist  trade. 

The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  the  appeal  these  great  national 
playgrounds  have  to  all  classes  of  visitors  that  throng  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  not  solely  to  the  well-to-do  or  richer 
classes.  People  in  all  walks  and  stations  of  life,  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  meet  in  splendid  companionship  for  the  intimate 
enjoyment  of  these  great  wonderlands  of  nature.  Friendships  and 
acquaintanceships  are  formed  that  last  through  life.  The  man  from 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  leave  knowing  the  other  better.  He  learns  not  only 
what  the  parks  have  to  offer,  but  through  his  contacts  what  the 
attractions  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country  are.  As  a  factor  in 
bringing  the  residents  of  the  various  States  together,  as  a  strengthener 
of  national  home  ties,  the  parks  stand  unexcelled. 

The  visitor  is  well  served ;  his  every  need  and  desire  are  anticipated 
by  service.  Facilities  are  offered  to  meet  the  varying  tastes  and  all 
degrees  of  income,  means,  and  inclination.  The  hotels  and  camps 
installed  under  Government  supervision  and  control,  at  large  outlay's 
of  capital,  give  a  wide  choice  of  accommodations.  Some  of  the 
larger  hotels  are  as  luxuriously  appointed  as  the  finest  city  hotel,  but 
equally  comfortable  living  on  a  more  economical  scale  can  be  secured, 
such  as  the  camps  provide,  and  this  often  proves  more  attractive  in 
this  outdoor  atmosphere  to  those  who,  with  means,  could  easily 
afford  the  better  quarters.  In  some  parks  camping  outfits  may  be 
rented,  and  in  all  the  larger  parks  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be  pur- 
chased. One  may  bring  his  own  camping  outfit  and  camp  in  the 
specially  prepared  public  camping  places.  And  it  is  in  these  public 
camp  grounds  that  the  greatest  joy  of  a  visit  is  perhaps  best  experi- 
enced. It  is  roughing  it  de  luxe.  Cafeteria  service  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  parks,  and  in  one  a  traveling  delicatessen  delivery 
service  further  supplies  the  public  camper. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  factor  in  the  travel  movement  in  this 
country  to-day  is  the  enlarged  use  of  the  automobile.  Its  perfection 
as  a  reliable  and  comfortable  means  of  transportation  has  undoubtedly 
had  most  to  do  with  stimulating  travel  to  the  national  parks.  During 
the  past  few  years,  when  our  travel  figures  mounted  to  such  large 
numbers,  railroad  rates  had  remained  high,  so  that  train  travel  was 
comparatively  slight.  It  is  only  this  year  that  materially  reduced 
rates  were  put  into  effect  on  various  transcontinental  railroads  of  the 
country,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  railroads,  they  were  severely  hit 
by  the  strikes  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  with  travel 
made  so  easy,  so  convenient,  and  so  comfortable  by  Pullmans  and 
other  excellent  service,  the  railroads  are  certain  of  a  remarkable  travel 
year  when  conditions  finally  become  normal.  It  is  true  the  automo- 
bile affords  a  wide  freedom  in  movement  of  parties  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  cars,  and  permits  stops  at  or  excursions  from  any 
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points  en  route  to  a  particular  destination  that  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  party.  It  meets  the  opportunities  for  out-of-door  recreation 
that  we  Americans  as  a  sightseeing  nation  seem  to  crave,  and  has 
come  to  be  considered  by  many  to  be  the  ideal  means  of  vacation 
travel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  park  visitors  now  come  by  motor  cars 
and  use  the  public  camping  grounds.  So  extensive  has  cross-country 
motor  traffic  become  that  practically  all  cities  and  towns  have  estab- 
lished municipal  camps  and  rest  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  automobile  tourist.  Particularly  in  the  West,  where  the  trans- 
continental traveler  is  most  frequently  encountered,  facilities  ap- 
proaching in  comfort  almost  the  luxurious  have  been  installed  in  the 
Eublic  camps — electric  grills  and  laundries,  baths,  and  community 
ouses.  It  is  to  the  automobile  that  we  are  indebted  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  line  of  transportation  for  helping  Americans 
get  better  acquainted  with  their  own  country,  and,  as  our  travel 
figures  show,  the  matchless  splendors  of  the  national  parks  consti- 
tute the  supreme  scenic  travel  magnets  of  our  country. 

GIFTS   FROM   FRIENDS  OF  THE  PARKS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  appreciation  of  beauty  can  be  shown, 
but  it  reaches  its  highest  form  when  it  inspires  the  beholder  with  a 
desire  to  assist  others  more  readily  to  enjoy  that  which  has  brought 
such  delight  to  him  or  her.  In  our  national  park  work  Congress  has 
made  possible  affirmative  response  to  such  generous  impulses  by  pass- 
ing legislation  enabling  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  money,  land, 
or  other  property,  and  annually  it  is  our  pleasure  to  accept  and  record 
many  gifts. 

The  Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine  will  forever  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  generosity  of  a  few  persons  who,  knowing  and  loving 
this  area  themselves,  wanted  to  preserve  its  beauty  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people.  Under  the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr, 
of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  park,  the  Han- 
cock County  trustees  donated,  in  1916,  5,000  acres  on  Mount  Desert 
to  the  Government.  This  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  the  Sieur 
de  Monts  National  Monument,  becoming  in  1919  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  by  act  of  Congress.  From  year  to  year  by  additional 
gifts  of  land  made  to  the  United  States  through  the  trustees  the  park 
area  has  been  increased  so  that  it  will  soon  round  out  into  a  public 
recreation  area  of  large  size,  incomparable  in  its  peculiar  beauty; 
truly  an  example  of  splendid  giving  that  stands  alone  in  this  country 
to-day.  Just  recently  Superintendent  Dorr  reported  the  tender  of 
further  gifts  of  land  which,  as  soon  as  the  titles  can  be  reviewed,  will 
be  added  to  the  park  area. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  has  long  needed  an  up-to-date 
museum  to  house  the  many  interesting  artifacts  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  and  pueblos  found  in  the 
region,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  through  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Stella  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  erection  of  this 
building  has  been  made  possible.  Mrs.  Leviston,  fascinated  by  the 
mute  evidences  of  the  life  and  industry  of  these  unknown  peoples, 
decided  to  make  conditions  for  their  study  by  others  easier,  and  con- 
tributed $3,000  to  be  used  in  building  the  first  wing  of  the  building. 
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It  will  be  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  new  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, the  early  modern  pueblo  style,  which  is  extremely  adaptable 
to  the  building  of  additions  later  on,  as  more  room  is  necessary  and 
funds  are  available. 

Another  gift,  doubly  appreciated  because  of  its  unexpectedness, 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  when,  after  a  pack- 
train  tour  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  he  donated,  througn  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  $1,000  for  use  by  the  superintendent  in 
locating  and  breaking  trails.  Mr.  Chandler  has  previously  in  a  simi- 
larly substantial  way  indicated  his  great  love  for  the  national  parks 
by  other  donations  and  his  whole  life  has  shown  by  constructive  criti- 
cism and  substantial  assistance  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  parks, 
and  is  willing  to  use  a  share  of  his  private  means  to  the  end  that 
others  may  get  a  similar  measure  of  enjoyment  from  a  visit  to  them. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Gaines,  president  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  generously  contributed  $600  for  the  printing  of  30,000  copies  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  19,000  of 
which  were,  at  his  expense,  sent  to  prominent  physicians  throughout 
the  country  and  the  remainder  distributed  by  the  service  through  the 
regular  channels.  Mr.  Gaines  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  late 
Albert  B.  Gaines,  who  had  large  business  interests  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  who  always  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  spared  neither 
time,  money,  nor  effort  in  advancing  the  interests  of  that  city. 

While  visiting  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  last  May,  Mr. 
George  O.  Ford,  of  Phoenix,  noticed  that  the  display  case  containing 
valuable  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants  was  inadequate  and  asked 
permission  to  donate  as  a  gift  from  his  wife  a  more  suitable  case. 
His  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  several  days  later  a  handsome  wall 
case,  particularly  well  adapted  for  display  purposes,  was  received 
with  his  compliments. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  18,  1922,  authority  was 
given  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  of  a 
large-sized  lot  in  Estes  Park  village  on  which  a  new  administration 
building  for  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  to  be  erected.  The 
tender  of  this  gift  was  acknowledged  in  last  year's  report. 

By  deed  of  gift  from  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  the  so-called 
Wolverton  Dam  tract  of  160  acres  in  Sequoia  National  Park  passed 
to  the  Government.  The  action  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  in  freeing  the  park  of  a  possible  water-power  development 
expresses  in  the  highest  degree  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  national  parks. 

Largely  due  to  the  interest  in  General  Grant  National  Park  of 
Gen.  Lewis  L.  Pilcher,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  now  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  large-sized  framed 
portrait  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  after  whom  the  park  was  named,  was 
presented  by  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  hanging  in  the  administration  office  of  the  park.  This 
picture  forms  one  of  the  most  appreciated  gifts  the  Park  Service  has 
received. 

To  all  these  public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations  to  whom 
written  acknowledgment  has  been  made,  the  service  again,  in  this 
public  manner,  wishes  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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THE  SECOND   NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   ON   STATE  PARKS. 

Several  years  ago  Director  Mather,  as  a  result  of  careful  observation 
of  motor-travel  conditions  in  this  country,  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  State  cooperation  in  supplying  open-air  camping  places  for  the 
traveler,  urging  the  creation  as  State  parks  of  scenic  points  of  interest 
within  the  various  States,  these  to  supplement  the  public  camp  grounds 
being  installed  by  municipalities.  He  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
States  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this  direction,  but  that 
the  instances  were  comparatively  few,  and  apparently  merely  the 
occasional  result  of  action  by  farsighted  individuals  of  the  States 
concerned.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  many  of  the  smaller  areas 
recommended  for  national  parks  by  various  communities,  but  not 
available  for  one  reason  or  another  for  such  purposes,  might  be 
included  by  the  States  as  members  of  such  a  system.  Plans  were 
therefore  made  for  the  calling  of  a  conference  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States  and  other  interested  individuals,  with 
the  result  that  a  most  inspiring  and  promising  meeting  was  held  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  10  to  12,  1921. 

This  movement  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  great  merit,  and  is 
growing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  second  national  conference 
was  held  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
N.  Y.,  from  May  22  to  25.  The  accomplishments  of  the  first  meeting 
were  described  in  last  year's  report. 

The  conference,  while  purely  voluntary  and  sustained  by  the 
contributions  of  interested  societies  and  individuals,  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Harding  and  commanded  the  attendance  of  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  of  high  Federal  officials,  of 
representatives  of  State  governments,  park  and  forest  associations, 
and  public-spirited  organizations  of  other  kinds.  Thirty-one  States 
were  represented,  delegates  coming  all  the  way  from  California  and 
Washington.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  valuable  pioneer  work  it 
accomplished  will  later  resolve  into  definite  policies  and  enactments. 

No  better  setting  for  a  State  park  conference  could  have  been 
chosen  than  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  itself  an  example  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  two  States.  The  delegates  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  observe  its  remarkable  development,  and  its 
financing  and  administration  were  carefully  studied.  Furthermore, 
a  view  of  national,  State,  and  city  owned  areas  was  afforded  the 
delegates  through  inspection  tours  through  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  West  Point,  a  tour  along  the  new  Storm  King  Highway,  the 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  and  through  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

Many  topics  of  general  interest  in  the  State  park  field  were  dis- 
cussed, such  as  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  American  youth 
as  recreation  areas,  sanitation  in  the  national  parks  and  its  application 
to  State  parks,  the  relation  of  State  parks  to  the  national  park  system, 
what  State  parks  can  do  for  the  cross-country  motorist,  the  relation 
of  wild  life  to  the  public  in  State  and  national  parks,  the  size  and 
character  of  State  parks,  and  forest  recreation  and  its  possibilities. 
Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  conference  relating  to  the  saving 
of  the  California  redwoods ;  the  setting  aside  by  all  States  of  a  day  to 
be  observed  as  '' Conservation  day";  the  endowment,  through  funds 
raised  from  private  sources,  of  national  and  State  parks;  the  use  of 
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park  revenues  in  maintenance  and  development;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  to  work  for  continued  appropriations 
under  the  Weeks  law  for  the  purchase  of  national  forest  areas  in  the 
Appalachians. 

An  important  keynote  was  sounded  in  the  recommendation  for  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  conference,  a  development  which  will 
undoubtedly  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future. 

NATIONAL  PARK=TO=PARK  HIGHWAY. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  various  States  within  or  near  which  national  parks  lie, 
and  particularly  road  and  highway  organizations,  have  evidenced  a 
lively  interest  in  the  stimulation  of  travel  to  the  parks.  These  organi- 
zations realize  that  the  parks  more  than  anything  else  draw  visitors, 
who,  aside  from  the  money  left  en  route  while  sightseeing,  are  always 
potential  investors  in  the  communities.  The  extent  of  their  cooper- 
ation in  fostering  park  travel  and  supplying  the  visitors  with  infor- 
mation is  realized  from  the  heavy  demands  made  on  us  for  our  park 
rules  and  regulations.  A  large  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  big 
volume  of  interpark  motor  travel  that  has  been  noted  during  the 
year  must  be  given  to  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Associa- 
tion for  its  efforts  in  promoting  travel  over  the  National  Park-to-Park 
Highway.  The  association  during  the  year  published  a  very  attract- 
ive illustrated  booklet,  covering  the  points  of  interest  that  can  be 
visited  en  route  over  the  highway,  which  it  has  issued  free  to  motorists 
from  its  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colo.  Because  of  the  growing  de- 
mand from  park  motor  tourists  for  information  concerning  the  roads 
between  the  parks  the  service  printed  an  edition  of  15,000  copies  of 
a  map  of  the  western  United  States  showing  national  park-to-park 
highways.  The  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  was  emphasized  on 
this  map  by  printing  it  in  red,  other  connecting  park  roads  being 
printed  in  blue.  The  base  of  the  map,  printed  in  black,  was  prepared 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association,  which  kindly  consented  to 
its  reproduction  by  the  service.  The  popular  need  for  such  a  map  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  12,500  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed  by 
the  service. 

Delegates  from  the  eleven  interested  Western  States  to  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Association 
held  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  16  and  17,  were  for  the  most  part  able 
to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Park-to-Park  Highway  through  their  States.  This  highway,  logged 
in  1920  by  the  association,  connects  in  a  circle  route  12  of  the  national 
parks.  It  covers  a  distance  of  approximately  6,000  miles,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  already  permanently  improved.  The  objective 
of  the  association  is  a  hard-surface  highway  over  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  route.  The  last  unconstructed  link  in  the  highway,  the 
transmountain  road  through  Glacier  National  Park,  is  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  director  has  in  his  last 
two  reports  expressed  the  hope  that  the  interested  States  would  in- 
clude their  unimproved  sections  of  the  road  in  their  highway  systems 
tc  be  built  by  Federal  aid.  While  progress  has  been  made  to  this  end 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  and  I  again  express  the  hope  that  the  inter- 
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ested  States  will  consider  the  further  improvement  of  their  sections 
of  this  highway  as  of  prime  importance  in  the  formulation  of  their 
plans  for  continued  good  road  work. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  ABROAD. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  reviewed  in  detail  the  facts  regarding 
the  establishment  of  national  parks  in  foreign  countries,  which  we 
had  elicited  by  direct  inquiry  and  through  State  Department  co- 
operation. The  United  States  Goverment  in  creating  and  develop- 
ing its  national  park  system  has  placed  itself  in  the  forefront  of  this 
new  world  movement;  and  will  doubtless,  because  of  the  supreme 
exhibits  contained  in  our  present  national  park  system,  maintain 
this  enviable  position  for  many  centuries. 

We  ascertained  that  the  practice  of  this  country  had  been  emulated 
in  many  foreign  countries;  other  nations  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  policy  of  national  conservation  of  their  best  scenic  exhibits 
not  only  for  the  fostering  of  national  contentment  of  their  own  people, 
but  as  a  paying  venture  to  draw  and  hold  tourist  travel.  We  learned 
that  France  had  a  number  of  excellent  national  parks,  Switzerland  1, 
and  Sweden  10.  The  Argentine  Republic,  next  to  Brazil  the  largest 
country  in  South  America,  has  recently  established  LTguazu  National 
Park,  containing  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  largest  waterfalls 
of  the  world.  The  many  national  parks  of  Australia  are  well  known. 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  South  American  Republics 
have  made  inquiries  of  this  office  regarding  the  details  of  national 
park  establishment  and  policies  with  a  view  to  reserving  a  few  choice 
spots  for  the  general  use  of  the  public.  Belgium  since  the  war  has 
created  one  national  park,  resulting  from  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon  in  1919.  Canada's 
national  park  movement  has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  a  number 
of  wonderful  areas  which  already  are  worthy  competitors  with  our 
own  parks  in  the  bid  for  international  travel.  The  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  choice  exhibits  of  which  are  included  in  the  Canadian  National 
Park  system,  resulted  in  drawing  a  return  to  the  Dominion  that  last 
year  stood  forth  on  the  list  of  income  makers  for  that  country.  Every 
foreign  land  that  has  great  scenery  uses  this  scenery  in  bidding  for 
world  travel.  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  have  long  derived 
great  financial  returns  from  the  annual  inpouring  of  visitors,  Switzer- 
land living  practically  alone  on  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
her  scenery.  Apparently  foreign  countries  are  seizing  on  the  national 
park  idea  as  a  means  of  nationalizing  their  natural  attractions. 

APPROPRIATIONS   BY   CONGRESS  AND  PARK  REVENUES. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  tremendous  demands  on  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country.  Not  only  did  the  forceful  prosecution  of 
the  war  demand  the  availability  of  the  last  iota  of  every  national 
resource  but  it  brought  in  its  wake,  after  its  favorable  conclusion, 
a  necessity  for  saving  that  has  reached  into  every  branch  of  our 
national  activities.  In  our  park  work,  therefore,  Congress,  although 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  and  appreciative  of  the 
values  of  the  national  parks,  found  it  advisable  to  cut  our  develop- 
ment, maintenance,   and   construction  work   to   barest  necessities. 
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For  three  years  we  have  carried  on  with  a  minimum  in  funds  for 
administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  construction.  Fortu- 
nately our  funds  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  maintenance  of 
existing  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  in  the  parks  in  at  least 
serviceable  condition.  Possibly  this  would  be  enough  were  the  same 
amount  of  visitors  to  come  to  the  parks  from  year  to  year,  but  with 
an  influx  during  the  present  season  of  over  1,000,000  visitors,  com- 
pared with  450,000  visitors  four  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
park  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  are  subjected  to  increasing 
and  greater  wear  and  tear  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  maintenance  money  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  when  certain  reconstruc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  on  some  basic  roads. 

AN  ADEQUATE   ROAD   PROGRAM   DEMANDED. 

The  one  feature  of  our  park  work  that  is  most  frequently  adversely 
commented  on  is  the  condition  of  some  of  our  park  roads,  particu- 
larly of  roads  in  the  Yosemite,  Glacier,  and  Mount  Rainier  National 
Parks.  The  fact  is  that  the  State  and  Federal  road  development 
outside  the  parks  has  gone  forward  at  such  a  rate,  with  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  or  spent  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
motorists  find  excellent  roads  up)  to  the  park  boundaries,  and  poor, 
dusty,  and  bumpy  dirt  roads  inside.  Our  small  average  annual 
appropriation  for  new  road  work  in  the  various  parks  was  last  year 
reduced  to  $189,300,  barely  enough  to  keep  work  going  on  new  road 
projects  already  approved  by  Congress,  such  as  the  Middle  Fork 
Iload  in  the  Sequoia  and  the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
criticism  of  our  national  park  administration  and  of  the  Congress, 
the  development  of  roads  within  the  national  parks  must  be  carried 
forward  on  a  par  with  road  work  outside  the  parks.  The  visitors  to 
the  parks  are  invited  to  come  there  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and 
they  naturally  expect  roads  at  least  comparable  to  other  Federal 
roads  outside  the  parks.  They  patiently  bear  with  road  conditions 
outside,  but  coming  to  the  parks  for  pleasure  they  are  often  loud 
in  their  denunciation  of  conditions  encountered.  In  most  parks 
Congress  has  sanctioned  the  exaction  of  a  motor  fee  from  the  motorist 
for  entering  the  park,  based  on  the  mileage  of  park  roads  available 
for  use.  In  other  words,  the  roads  are  in  the  nature  of  toll  roads. 
As  a  result,  when  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  such  condition  as  to 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  but  instead  mar  it,  the  protests 
are  many. 

To  remedy  this  anomalous  situation  you  have  already  approved 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  separate  road  budget  covering  road 
development  work  in  the  national  parks,  which  contemplates  a  $7,296,- 
000  three-year  program,  divided  into  three  annual  appropriations. 
This  program  was  approved  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Budget; 
if  passed  it  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  park  roads  so  as  to  place 
them  on  a  par  with  good  roads  now  being  constructed  throughout 
the  coimtry  principally  through  Federal  aid.  Should,  however,  the 
low  condition  of  the  National  Treasury  compel  the  postponement 
of  this  park  road  development  for  still  another  yea?;,  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  must  be  begun  then,  as  the  approval  of  the  entire  country  is 
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behind  it.  Our  plans  are  modest  and  reasonable  for  we  realize  that 
there  is  danger  in  the  overdevelopment  of  our  parks  through  inju- 
dicious road  building.  This  is  carefully  guarded  against.  Our 
purpose  is  to  construct  only  such  roads  as  contribute  solely  toward 
accessibility  of  the  major  scenic  areas  by  motor  without  disturbing 
the  solitude  and  quiet  of  other  sections.  These  latter  areas  are  to 
be  developed  only  by  trails  for  horseback  riding  or  hiking. 

An  illuminating  comparison  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  parks, 
the  amount  of  revenues  these  visitors  bring  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Year. 

Visitors, 
parks,  and 
monu- 
ments. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Revenues,  i 

Anpro- 
priations. 

Estimates. 

1917 

488, 268 

451,661 

811,516 

1,058,455 

1,171,797 

1,216,490 

54,692 
53,966 
97,721 
128,074 
175, 825 
197, 105 

$180,652.30 
217, 330.  55 
196,678.03 
316, 877.  96 
396,928.27 
432,964.89 

$537,  366. 67 

530, 680.  00 

963, 105. 00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1, 433, 220.  00 

1, 446, 520. 00 

11,105,083.01 

1918 

1, 008, 318. 20 

1919                             

1,058,619.00 

1920 

789, 380. 00 
2, 345, 867.  50 
2,488,004.50 
1,566,080.00 

1921     

1922                                   

1923 

1  After  July  1,  1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  into  the  misceUanecus 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  they  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1, 
1922,  revenues  from  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  develop- 
ment of  the  park. 

Every  franchise  gi  anted  operators  in  the  various  parks  to  furnish 
necessary  service  to  the  public  carries  with  it  arrangement  for  a 
certain  financial  return  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  the 
character  of  service  furnished  is  prescribed  and  all  charges  are 
strictly  regulated  by  this  service.  This  year,  as  will  be  noted  from 
the  above  table,  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $432,964.89.  Deducting  this  revenue  from  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations granted  leaves  $1,000,255.11.  Averaging  this  among 
the  visitors  to  the  parks  presents  an  average  cost  of  82  cents  per  visitor 
to  the  parks,  irrespective  of  length  of  stay.  Fixing  the  average 
stay  in  the  parks  of  each  visitor  at  three  days  (which  in  the  Yellow- 
stone is  below  the  average)  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  day  for  the  upkeep  of  the  parks  per  visitor  is  27  cents.  This 
is  an  infinitesimal  cost  to  the  Nation  in  keeping  them  available  to 
visitors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  5  or  10  years,  with 
adequate  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  installed,  our  annual 
visiting  list  will  exceed  2,000,000  people. 

SHOULD  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

After  the  installation  of  proper  roadbeds,  the  laying  out  of  trails, 
and  the  erection  of  proper  administration  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, our  parks  should  be  on  a  maintenance  basis  and  actually  self- 
supporting;  in  other  words,  the  revenues  should  then  equal  or  closely 
approximate  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years,  in  addition  to  certain  appropriations, 
granted  the  use  of  the  annual  revenues,  but  this  was  prohibited,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hot  Springs  revenues,  by  special  legislation 
effective  July  1,  1918.     To  establish  uniformity  in  policy.  Congress 
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this  past  year  directed  that  the  Hot  Springs  revenues  should  also 
be  turned  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  where  all  our 
revenues  are  now  deposited. 

The  success  of  the  national  park  system  is  primarily  proven  by 
the  appeal  it  has  to  the  people  of  the  country  evidenced  by  the 
actual  number  of  visitors  the  parks  annually  draw.  Consequently 
over  a  million  visitors  to  the  parks  during  the  tourist  season  tell 
the  story  with  unimpeachable  clearness  and  force.  These  figures 
point  to  the  wisdom  of  developing  the  parks  by  adequate  appro- 
priations to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  accessibility  and 
facility  of  movement  by  proper  roads  and  trails  and  by  the  more 
extensive  spreading  of  information  regarding  the  beauties  of  the 
parks.  Certainly  the  Government  can  enter  into  no  more  important 
project  as  a  great  national  popular  movemerft  than  the  fostering  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  country^s  great  scenic  beauty  spots  by  develop- 
ing them  to  such  a  standard  that  annual  appropriations  for  adminis- 
tration, protection,  and  maintenance  alone  will  be  necessary. 

PRESERVATION   OF  WILD  LIFE. 

The  national  parks  and  monuments  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  for  in  them  all  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  predatory  ones,  find  safe  refuge  and  complete  protection, 
and  live  unhampered  m  natural  environment. 

But  in  the  winter  many  of  the  wild  animals  drift  over  the  park 
borders,  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  wanton  destruction  occurs.  There 
are  '^sportsmen"  who  in  the  open  seasons  have  lain  in  wait  just 
outside  a  park  boundary  until  a  buck,  perhaps  one  petted  and  fed 
by  a  little  child  during  the  summer,  might  cross  the  park  line  into 
the  danger  zone  outside.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Zion  in  Utah,  a  State 
game  preserve  adjoins,  and  there  are  entirely  too  few  of  these,  the 
animals  are  safe  from  hunters,  but  if  they  range  outside  into  a  State 
whose  laws  are  unfriendly,  they  meet  with  disaster.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  have  found  some  of  the  States  apparently  indifferent 
to  appeals  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  these  refuges. 

Generally,  however,  the  States  have  been  quite  ready  to  assist  in 
the  apprehension  of  poachers  in  park  territory  by  the  appointment 
of  our  rangers  as  deputy  State  game  wardens,  which  enables  them 
to  pursue  and  arrest  poachers  outside  of  park  limits.  The  States 
of  Maine,  California,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington  have 
extended  this  helpful  cooperation. 

The  close  attention  given  to  this  feature  of  national  park  admin- 
istration is  not  without  its  reward,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
we  have  experienced  the  gratification  of  seeing  our  wild  animal  popu- 
lation steadily  increase  in  numbers.  The  exceptions  noted  may  be 
confined  entirely  to  Yellowstone  and  limited  to  the  elk  and  antelope 
herds  that  range  therein. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  disaster  to  the  elk 
herds  of  several  seasons  past,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  since  that 
time  conditions  have  been  so  favorable,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  last  winter,  that  the  elk  have  been  able  largely  to  overcome  the 
losses  that  almost  decimated  their  ranks.  This  is  merely  a  fortunate 
circumstance.     The  welfare  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  will  remain  a 
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constant  worry  until  sufficient  winter  range  outside  the  park  is  pro- 
vided for  them. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  but 
no  definite  steps  to  this  end  have  yet  been  taken.  Under  present 
conditions  the  safety  of  the  elk  depends  almost  entirely  upon  favor- 
able weather  in  the  summer  producing  an  adequate  supply  of  natural 
forage  for  winter  use.  Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
element  of  risk  is  too  great  and  should  not  be  depended  upon. 

SAVING   THE  ANTELOPE. 

Well  up  into  last  winter  the  antelope  herd  in  the  Yellowstone,  one 
of  our  most  prized  possessions,  was  in  unusually  fine  shape,  having 
doubled  in  size  over  a  brief  period  of  several  years,  and  then  number- 
ing some  400  or  more  animals.  We  had  been  very  hopeful  that  these 
animals  would  come  through  the  season  of  usual  bad  weather  with  a 
minimum  loss.  This  hope  was  shattered  later  with  the  coming  of 
such  unfavorable  weather  conditions  for  these  animals  as  probably 
will  not  be  encountered  again  for  a  long  time.  The  weather  warmed 
up  just  enough  to  cause  the  snow  on  the  ground  to  soften,  later  to 
form  a  crust  when  the  temperature  went  down.  Through  this  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  antelope  broke,  but  it  proved  to  be  hard  enough 
to  support  the  ever  watchful  wolf  and  coyote,  who  took  their  toll 
despite  the  most  extreme  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  ranger  force. 
The  spring  opened  with  the  herd  reduced  about  25  per  cent  in  number, 
from  which  setback  it  has  somewhat  recovered  during  the  past 
summer. 

BUFFALO  HERD. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  tame  herd  of  buffalo  in 
Yellowstone  Park  an  outbreak  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  occurred 
among  the  younger  animals  during  the  month  of  March.  Experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stationed  in  Montana  were  immediately  called  upon  to  render  aid  in 
checking  the  epidemic,  and  their  efforts  were  successful,  but  not 
before  52  of  the  animals,  or  about  16  per  cent  of  the  herd,  had  suc- 
cumbed. Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  source  of 
infection,  but  none  of  them  has  been  confirmed. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss  the  herd  is  well  over  the  500  mark  at 
this  time,  including  the  calves  of  the  1922  season,  and  still  presents 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  males.  An  effort  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  winter  to  effect  a  solution,  which  will  give 
first  consideration  to  utilizing  the  bulls  for  propagating  purposes. 
At  this  writing  a  similar  situation,  although  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Canadian  na- 
tional parks. 

BETTER  PROTECTION   FOR  MOUNT   McKINLEY. 

For  more  than  a  year  Mount  McKinley  Park  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  resident  superintendent  who  has  given  a  most  satisfactory 
administration  to  this  vast  area  with  the  small  amount  of  funds 
available.  Protection  of  the  large  bands  of  caribou  arid  other  ani- 
mals, native  to  this  region,  has  been  one  of  the  main  accomplishments, 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistant  having  greatly  reduced  illegal 
killing  of  game.     Patrolling  this  park  is  a  man's  job.     In  winter  the 
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only  practicable  method  of  travel  is  by  dog  team,  and  to  make  the 
rounds  requires  arduous  journeying  for  days  away  from  the  base  of 
supplies. 

SPORT  FOR  THE  FISHERMAN. 

In  line  with  our  effort  to  make  the  national  parks  an  angler's  para- 
dise much  important  restocking  work  was  done  during  the  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  some  of  the  States.  In  Yellowstone  a  sub- 
station, to  supplement  that  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  on  Yellowstone  Lake  for  some  years,  was  erected  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  park  near 
Soda  Butte  and  put  into  operation  early  in  the  season  by  the  Fisheries 
Bureau.  This  hatchery  is  necessary  to  safeguard  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  native  trout  in  tliis  corner  of  the  park.  Glacier  is  the  only 
other  park  in  which  a  Federal  station  is  located,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
the  only  one  having  a  State-operated  hatchery.  Stock  for  all  the 
other  parks  is  secured  from  outside  sources. 

INADEQUATE  SUPPLY. 

This  latter  arrangement  is  not  entirely  a  satisfactory  one,  especially 
in  Yosemite  where  the  planting  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  satisfactory 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  Yosemite  situation  is  to  establish  a  hatchery 
in  the  valley  from  which  the  waters  in  the  upland  country  can  be 
supplied.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
may  be  able  to  install  such  a  hatchery. 

At  the  rate  the  national  parks  are  being  used  by  the  people  it  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  hatch- 
eries in  most  of  them,  especially  those  enjoying  a  large  travel,  will 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  fish.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it. 

SANITATION   IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  visitors  to  our  parks  and  monuments 
in  the  course  of  a  three-months'  tourist  season,  or  an  average  of 
400,000  a  month,  is  accompanied  by  serious  sanitation  problems. 
When  it  happens  that  12,000  visitors  congregate  in  an  area  of  about 
7  square  miles  in  one  day  as  occurs  yearly  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
or  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  motorists  camp  in  one  public  camp 
ground  overnight  as  often  happens  in  the  Yellowstone,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sanitary  problems  rivaling  those  of  small  cities  arise  in  our 
national  park  work.  This  being  interstate  travel,  and  travel  from 
State  jurisdiction  into  United  States  jurisdiction  and  vice  versa, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  rendered  most  effective 
cooperation  in  study  of  sanitation  problems  in  the  parks,  including 
the  furnishing  of  medical  service  in  a  number  of  parks.  Their  thor- 
ough attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  two  years  has  given 
their  representatives  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  problems 
encountered,  •  and  as  a  result  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  with 
confidence  to  make  the  larger  improvements  as  Congress  furnishes 
the  money.  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  has  had  general 
supervision  over  the  work  and  was  assisted  by  Junior  Assistant  Sani- 
tary Engineers  A.  P.  Miller  and  L.  D.  Mars,  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
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Carl   Benson.     Acting  Asst.    Surgs.    W.   E.    Crawbuck   and   Harry 

Schnuck  were  on  duty  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks, 

respectively. 

The  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hommon  during  the  year  included : 
(<x)  A  comprehensive  report  containing  estimates  of  costs  for  and 

description  of  a  system  oi  collecting,  cooling,  and  distributing  the 

hot  water  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(b)  Design  of  a  sewerage  system  and  treatment  plant  for  the 
Upper  Basin  at  Yellowstone. 

(c)  Laying  out  sewerage  systems  and  treatment  plants  for  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

(d)  Design  of  a  sanitary  privy  for  the  parks  in  cooperation  with 
D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park  Service.  These  privies 
are  being  tried  out  in  three  parks  and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  they 
will  be  used  as  a  standard  design  for  all  the  parks. 

(e)  A  special  report  on  the  supervision  of  automobile  camping 
grounds  and  the  sterilization  of  the  contents  of  privy  vaults.  This 
report  was  approved  and  recommended  to  the  superintendents. 
Sterilization  by  compound  cresol  solution  has  been  generally  practiced 
and  it  has  practically  eliminated  danger  of  typhoid  fever  carried  by 
flies. 

(/)  Preparation  of  plumbing  ordinance  for  Yellowstone  in  coopera- 
tion with  William  Wiggins,  master  plumber  of  park. 

ig)  Special  report  on  method  of  handling  water  supply  at  Grand 
Canyon.  The  recommendations  of  the  report  were  carried  out  and 
the  canyon  now  has  an  excellent  water  supply. 

(h)  Cooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  valley  and  with  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of 
the  treatment  plant  at  Glacier  Point  Hotel. 

(i)  Collection  of  data  on  types  and  cost  of  garbage  incinerators 
that  will  be  suitable  for  burning  garbage  in  the  parks. 

(j)  Special  reports  on  problems  of  general  sanitation  at  Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake,  Mount 
Rainer,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  A.  P.  Miller,  was  located  in 
Yellowstone  during  the  entire  park  season.  His  work  consisted  of 
inspections  of  kitchens,  dairies,  and  other  places  handling  food,  and 
examinations  of  all  the  water  supplies  used  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  park.  He  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewerage  systems  at 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Canyon  and  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
treatment  plants.  W^ork  was  also  started  under  Mr.  Miller's  direc- 
tion to  eradicate  mosquitoes  from  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lake 
Junction. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  L.  D.  Mars,  visited  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  submitted  a  report  giving  estimates  of 
cost  and  methods  of  eradicating  mosquitoes  from  certain  sections 
of  the  park.  He  also  assisted  in  the  laying  out  of  the  sewerage 
systems  and  treatment  plants  at  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
Parks. 

Sanitary  Inspector  Carl  Benson  was  on  duty  in  the  Yosemite  from 
May  15  to  August  26.  His  principal  duties  were  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant;  inspection  of  kitchens  and 
food  supplies;  examination  of  water  and  milk;  inspection  of  automo- 
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bile  camps;  and  collecting  data  on  the  amount  and  character  of 
garbage  produced  in  that  part  of  park  located  in  the  valley. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  effective  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  visitor  to  the  parks  may  feel  assured  that  his  health  is  as 
zealously  guarded  as  in  the  town  or  city  whence  he  comes.  Due  to 
the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  parks  from  year 
to  year  larger  demands  for  adequate  water  supply,  garbage  and 
sewage  disposal,  and  general  camp  sanitation  are  made  and  must 
be  met.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  we  know 
what  is  essential  to  establish  a  satisfactory  standard  of  sanitation; 
it  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  Congress  for 
this  work  how  rapidly  this  standard  can  be  attained  from  year  to  year. 

At  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  is  conducted  in  the  free  public  bathhouse  by  a  physician  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  local  physicians. 
The  superintendent  of  the  park  is  also  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  by  that  service  under  appoint- 
ment from  the  Interior  Department  as  superintendent. 

This  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  furnishes  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another,  and  assuredly  is  conducive 
toward  the  most  efficient  functioning  of  each  bureau,  including  the 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  for  the  work  involved. 

WINTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Too  few  people  appreciate  the  unexcelled  opportunities  offered  in 
the  national  parks  for  winter  vacationing,  and  particularly  for 
winter  sports.  1  am  reminded  of  an  instance,  during  the  Christmas 
holiday  week  of  1918,  when  a  group  of  California  business  men 
made  a  trip  to  Yosemite  Park  to  get  acquainted  with  winter  con- 
ditions. Yosemite  Valley  at  that  time  lay  under  a  deep  mantle  of 
snow,  and  these  men,  most  of  whom  were  strangers  to  it  under 
these  conditions,  were  struck  with  its  unexpected  beauty  and 
impressed  with  its  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  winter  playground. 
It  occurred  to  them  that  not  only  the  people  of  California  but  the 
thousands  of  eastern  visitors  who  annually  winter  in  the  State, 
should  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  valley's  winter 
wonders.  As  a  result  they  combined  in  an  effort  to  secure  by 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  an  all-year  motor  road  into  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  a  project  which  is  still  being  pushed  with  vigor 
and  promises  eventual  consummation.  Due  to  this  visit  the  valley 
received  excellent  publicity  on  its  winter  offerings,  especially  during 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  and  people  in  increasing  numbers 
each  year  take  advantage  of  existing  railroad  connections  to  enjoy 
the  unequaled  winter  scenes,  and  participate  in  skiing,  snowshoeing, 
and  tobogganning.  The  Sentinel  Hotel,  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
electrically  equipped  throughout,  is  open  during  the  winter,  and  the 
Mountain  House,  at  Glacier  Point  on  the  heights  above  the  valley, 
is  ready  all  winter  to  receive  visitors  piloted  over  the  beautiful 
trail  by  competent  guides.  At  Glacier  Point  are  found  opportunities 
for  winter  sports  far  surpassing  the  offerings  of  foreign  winter  resorts. 

But  not  only  in  Yosemite  is  an  awakened  interest  in  winter 
enjoyment  to  be  found.     The  advantages  of  Rocky  Mountain  -Park 
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have  been  appreciated  for  some  years  by  a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits^ 
and  special  ski  and  toboggan  courses  have  been  made  available  for 
such  pastimes.  The  annual  excursions  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  into  the  superb  Fern  Lake  region,  with  ski  running  and  other 
athletic  exhibitions  lasting  from  3  to  10  days,  are  doing  much  to 
center  public  attention  on  Colorado's  winter  offerings. 

As  a  winter  resort  Mount  Rainier  has  possibilities  that  will 
eventually  make  it  famous  in  the  Northwest.  Following  the 
first  successful  ascent  of  the  peak  in  winter,  accomplished  on 
February  14  last  by  Jean  Landry,  a  French  alpinist  and  party,  and 
after  nearly  two  weeks  spent  at  that  time  in  the  park,  Mr.  Landry 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  20  years  of  almost  continual  travel 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  he  had' seen  nothing 
as  striking  as  the  winter  scenery  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  and  no 
place  so  well  adapted  naturally  to  winter  sports  as  Paradise  Valley, 
not  even  barring  the  celebrated  and  famous  St.  Moritz  in  Switzerland. 
The  Mountaineer's  Club,  of  Washington,  for  some  years  has  made 
annual  winter  pilgrimages  to  the  Paradise  Valley,  which  always 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the  country. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate  recognition  of  the 
winter  sport  possibilities  in  Lafayette  Park  in  Maine.  New  England 
has  always  been  noted  for  a  climate  which  has  given  it  supremacy 
in  the  field  of  winter  sports  in  the  East.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  offerings  of  Lafayette  National  Park,  larger  crowds 
are  reported  each  winter.  Here,  after  Christmas,  the  lakes  and 
ponds  freeze  solidly,  and  surrounded  by  the  high  flanking  ramparts 
of  the  mountains,  whose  slopes  afford  splendid  ski  ^  courses,  the 
devotees  of  skating  and  ice  boating,  of  snowshoeing  and  skiing,  find 
their  most  thrilling  and  satisfying  experiences. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  parks  which  on  account  of  their 
favorable  location  are  open  all  the  year  round.  Grand  Canyon, 
Hot  Springs,  and  Hawaii  are  the  present  all-year  parks.  The 
proposed  All-year  Park  in  New  Mexico,  for  the  creation  of  which 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate,  if  created  would  furnish  another 
park  available  all  the  months  of  the  year.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Road  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park  will  enable 
motorists  to  drive  among  the  snow-covered  masses  of  the  big  trees 
of  California  and  furnish  new  and  thrilling  experiences  for  winter 
journeys. 

FOREST   FIRES. 

Fortunately  this  year,  as  last,  climatic  conditions  were  such  that 
forest  fires  of  any  extent  in  the  national  parks  were  not  in  evidence. 
With  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  invaluable  park 
forests,  fires  caused  by  lightning  or  through  the  carelessness  of 
visitors  are  bound  to  occur  annually,  but  we  will  congratulate 
ourselves  if  they  are  never  more  extensive  than  in  the  past  season. 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  reported  small  fires,  but  all  were 
extinguished  before  irreparable  loss  occurred.  The  heavy  snows 
of  the  past  winter  had  thoroughly  saturated  the  ground,  and  when 
the  lowlands  had  been  dried  out  the  highlands  where  the  parks  are 
situated  still  retained  sufficient  moisture  to  withstand  the  spread 
of  fires. 
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Two  years  ago  Congress  inaugurated  the  policy  of  granting  a  con- 
tingent fund  of  $25,000  annually  to  defray  the  cost  of  combating  fires 
within  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments.  Prior  to  that 
time  w^hen  fires  occurred  it  was  necessary  to  use  funds  provided  and 
needed  for  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  construction 
work.  Such  park  funds  spent  were  laler  reimbursed  by  deficiency 
appropriations,  as  happened,  for  instance,  in  Glacier  Park  several  years 
ago,  when  $70,000  of  an  $85,000  appropriation  had  to  be  used  in  fight- 
ing the  terrible  conflagrations  that  raged  that  year.  Very  little  of 
the  necessary  park  work  was  possible  until  some  months  afterwards 
when  deficiency  appropriations  restored  the  money  spent;  by  that 
time  the  winter  season  had  set  in  and  no  work  was  done  until  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season,  when  all  work  had  to  be  crowded 
into  a  few  weeks  before  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  present  system  the  contingent  amount  provided  seems  suflScient 
to  cover  our  fire-fighting  expenditures  in  normal  years.  Further- 
more, with  the  development  of  roads  and  trails  into  yet  compara- 
tively inaccessible  portions  of  the  parks,  the  fire  hazard  should  di- 
minish from  year  to  year.  The  knowledge  that  park  funds  needed  for 
regular  administration  and  upkeep  work  need  not  be  touched  for 
emergency  fire  work  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  efl^ciency  in  our 
work. 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  numerous  unsolicited  requests  for  motion-picture  film,  lantern 
slides,  and  photographs  received  from  persons  in  this  country,  Can- 
ada, South  America,  Europe,  and  even  the  Orient,  indicate  the  de- 
mand for  showings  of  our  national  park  scenery  for  visual  educational 
work,  and  I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  service  will 
be  authorized  and  granted  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a  visual  edu- 
cational distribution  service.  Visual  education  is  being  included 
more  and  more  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
national  parks,  the  beauty  spots  of  the  United  States,  serve  as  exceed- 
ingly popular  subjects  for  courses  in  physical  geography  and  like 
studies. 

Several  instances  of  this  will  prove  interesting.  Miss  Chapin's 
School  for  Girls,  in  New  York  City,  after  trying  the  experiment  last 
year  of  substituting  our  lantern  slides  of  park  scenes  for  textbooks, 
with  their  course  in  physical  geography,  decided  that  the  slides  were 
most  practical  and  continued  their  use  this  year.  The  Hathaway 
Brow^n  School,  of  Cleveland,  used  our  slides  with  their  courses  and 
they  also  staged  a  ^^ national  park  week,'^  showing  lantern  slides  and 
decorating  the  class  rooms  with  large  pictures  of  park  scenes. 

This  service  has  never  had  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
film,  slides,  or  photographs  for  general  distribution.  Practically  all 
of  the  film  used  by  this  service  was  received  through  the  now  dis- 
continued requirement  in  the  permits  to  take  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks,  whereby  the  permittee  agreed  to  furnish  the  service  with  one 
positive  print  of  all  film  taken.  When  this  stipulation  was  excluded 
from  the  permits,  over  two  years  ago,  the  source  of  supply  of  our 
film  was  cut  off  and  as  the  film  on  hand  has  become  worn  out  through 
constant  use,  the  distribution  service  had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  few  lantern  slides  that  we  have  and  also  the  photographs  were 
donated  by  park  friends. 
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If  this  service  had  a  well-equipped  distribution  service  of  visual 
educational  material — film,  slides,  and  photographs — it  would  make  it 
complete  and  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  parks  were  created, 
namely,  to  preserve  and  make  available  the  wonder  and  beauty  spots 
of  the  United  States  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. As  it  is,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  actually  see  the 
parks  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  service  would  bring,  to  the  vast 
majority,  the  park  scenes  that  they  otherwise  are  not  able  to  see. 

Because  of  lack  of  material  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must  discourage 
applications  instead  of  stimulating  inquiries  and  requests.  I  trust 
that  the  near  future  will  find  this  service  as  well  equipped  as  some 
of  the  other  Government  bureaus  are  to  disseminate  visual  educational 
material, 

MOTIONoPICTURE  FILM. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  requests  for  the  loan  of  film  were  received 
during  the  year,  only  72  of  which  could  be  filled.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  reels  of  film  were  used  in  filling  these  requests.  The 
safety-first  bureau  of  the  Southern  Railway  used  a  Yosemite  film, 
with  their  safety-first  program,  in  43  cities,  with  attendance  of  from 
150  to  1,450  persons.  Five  reels  were  loaned  to  the  American  Legion 
for  distribution  over  the  United  States.  Requests  for  film  from  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  France  could  not  be  filled.  The  65  reels  available 
for  circulation  last  year,  which  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
that  this  service  originally  acquired,  have  become  worn  out  and  during 
the  last  three  months  all  requests  had  to  be  refused.  There  are  now 
only  about  a  dozen  reels  in  condition  for  further  use  and  these  have 
been  reserved  for  the  official  lecture  work  of  the  oflScials  of  the  service. 

Two  thousand  feet  of  film  showing  our  national  park  scenery  were 
assembled  and  titled  in  Portuguese  for  showing  in  Brazil  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  at  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition. 

During  the  year  56  permits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks  were  issued. 

LANTERN   SLIDES. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  requests  for  the  loan  of  slides  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  but  only  51  of  them  could  be  filled.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  slides  were  used  in  filling 
'these  requests. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  important  lectures  were  given  by 
officials  of  the  service  in  their  own  time,  although  many  requests  for 
such  lectures  were  necessarily  refused.  Forty-six  lectures  alone  were 
given  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  one  official,  testifying  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  parks  as  subjects  for  discussion  and  entertainment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Over  200  requests  for  the  loan  of  photographs  were  received  and 
2,100  photographs  were  used  in  filling  these  requests.  We  were 
able  to  fill  all  requests  received  for  photographs,  the  number  in  our 
files  being  about  3,000.  These  are  used  over  and  over.  However, 
we  are  hampered  in  making  suitable  selections  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  donated  photographs  are  copyrighted  and  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  permitting  their  use.     This  is 
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something  that  we  would  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  if  we  owned 
our  own  negatives. 

A  set  of  enlargements  of  park  scenes  was  collected  from  the  park 
photographers  and  installed  as  an  exhibit  of  the  National  Park 
Service  at  the  travel  exposition  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America,  held  in 
New  York  City  last  March.  The  purpose  of  the  exposition  was  to 
create  and  stimulate  interest  in  travel  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  exhibitors,  with  few  exceptions,  made  a  poor  showing,  while 
the  several  foreign  concerns,  backed  by  their  Governments,  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  to  put  the  scenic  attractions  of  their  respective 
countries  before  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  photographs  were  loaned  to  a  writer 
in  France,  to  a  lecturer  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  lecture  work  in  Australia,  for  reproduction 
in  a  tourist  book  of  the  United  States  printed  in  Scandinavia  and  for 
a  handbook  on  American  customs  to  be  distributed  in  South  America. 

Enlargements  of  park  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  State 
park  conference  held  at  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
enlargements  were  loaned  to  the  '^Ask  Mr.  Foster  Travel  Bureau^' 
for  window  display  in  Atlantic  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Five  enlargements  of  park  photographs  neatly  framed  were  loaned 
for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  four  framed 
photographs  for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Department  of  State  will  furnish  national  park  photo- 
graphs for  wall  decoration  of  American  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will 
supply  similar  prints  for  the  offices  of  their  foreign  trade  representa- 
tives abroad.  No  more  appropriate  office  decoration  could  be  chosen 
than  photographs  of  the  supreme  exhibits  of  our  scenery;  such 
showing  would  undoubtedly  create  greater  interest  for  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries.  This  service  can  arrange  to  have  enlarge- 
ments made  and  neatly  framed  in  considerable  numbers  at  low  cost. 

Our  only  traveling  exhibit  of  pictures  was  continued  in  circulation 
by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Numerous  requests  from  commercial  distributors  of  feature  pic- 
tures were  refused  due  to  copyright  agreements  with  the  donors  of 
the  photographs. 

Many  prints  and  enlargements  were  made  for  individuals  who' 
gladly  paid  the  photographers'  charges,  and  60  electrotypes  were 
made  from  plates  used  in  Government  publications  at  the  expense  of 
individuals,  for  reproduction  in  magazines  and  books. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Each  year  the  demand  for  the  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  for 
the  various  national  parks  increases  and  this  season  the  following 
editions    were    printed:  Yosemite,     50,000;    Yellowstone,      50,000 
Grand   Canyon,    40,000;  Mount    Rainier,    25,000;     Glacier,    30,000 
Rocky    Mountain,    25,000;     Sequoia    and    General    Grant,    25,000 
Crater  Lake,  20,000;    Mesa  Verde,  20,000;    and  Wind  Cave,  15,000. 
Funds  were  donated  for  printing  the  Hot  Springs  rules  and  regula- 
tions pamphlet  and  an  edition  of  30,000  was  printed.     At  this  writing 
the  editions  for  Hot  Springs  and  Wind  Cave  National  Parks  are  ex- 
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A.  The  "Brooklyn  Eagle"   Information   Room  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's  Office. 
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B.   The   New   Office   of  the   Superintendent. 
GRAND    CANYON    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.   The   Glacier    Point  Trail   in    Winter. 


B.   A   Corner   of  the   New   Museum. 
YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.   The    Nature   Guide    Illustrates   the    Life   of 
A   Big   Tree. 

The  space  between  the  guide's  forefinger  and  thumb  measures  the  span  of 
a  long  human  life  to  compare  with  the  span  of  this  tree's  life. 


B.    The    New   Yosemite   Creek    Bridge. 
YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Section    of  the    Petrified   Forest   National    Monument. 


Montezuma   Castle.     Remarkable   Cliff   Dwelling   in    Na- 
tional   Monument   of  that   Name. 
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hausted  and  our  supply  of  the  others  is  very  low.  Had  our  printing 
fund  been  sufficient  we  could  have  profitably  disposed  of  double  the 
number  printed. 

Such  heavy  demands  for  the  rules  and  regulations  booklets  have 
been  made  on  the  Washington  office  by  different  organizations  that 
we  now  have  a  mailing  list  of  automobile  clubs,  highway  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus,  etc.,  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  send  supplies  of  the  pamphlets  as  they  are  issued. 
These  are  used  in  furnishing  tourists  information  regarding  tours  of 
the  national  parks.  This  feature  is  so  popular  that  we  are  unable  to 
adequately  meet  requests  for  the  booklets. 

A  supplement  to  the  Grand  Canyon  rules  and  regulations,  '^Sum- 
mer Trips,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,"  was  printed  privately  and 
donated  to  the  service  as  an  official  publication.  This  pamphlet 
proved  very  popular  and  the  35,000  copies  printed  are  practically  all 
distributed. 

The  Manual  for  Motorists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  reis- 
sued and  an  edition  of  18,000  printed;  while  32,000  copies  of  the 
Manual  for  Railroad  Tourists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  were  is- 
sued.    These  manuals  are  very  popular  with  tourists  to  the  park. 

Fishes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  Hugh  M.  Smith  and 
William  C.  Kendall,  was  rewritten  by  its  authors  and  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  demand  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio 
has  been  so  great  that  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  now  re- 
printing it.  The  Portfolio,  bound  in  cloth,  sells  for  $1.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  popular  of  Government  publications. 

The  Geologic  Story  of  Pocky  Mountain  National  Park,  by  Willis 
T.  Lee,  is  also  being  reprinted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
The  price  of  this  book  is  30  cents. 

Our  park  superintendents  report  largely  increased  sales  of  special 
park  pamphlets  sent  them  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
visitors  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  them.  Topographic  maps  of 
the  parks  are  also  supplied  to  the  superintendents,  for  sale,  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Receipts  from  these  sales  are 
made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  the  Geological 
Survey. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  a  number  of  important  manu- 
scripts the  service  has  accepted,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Each  of  these  should  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  already  published 
on  the  national  parks. 

SAVE  THE  REDWOODS  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  to  save  for  posterity  a  fair  representation  of  the 
finest  stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  one  of  two  species  of  California 
redwood,  has  made  distinct  headway  during  the  past  year.  Ap- 
proximately half  a  million  dollars,  made  available  through  State  and 
county  appropriations  and  private  subscriptions,  have  been  applied 
to  this  object  in  1921  and  1922.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment in  Humboldt  County  of  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park,  a 
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12-mile  stretch  bordering  the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Eel  River  and  comprising  approximately  2,000  acres. 

This  movement  is  sponsored  by  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  save  as  complete  a  stretch  of  redwood  timber  along 
the  highways  as  is  feasible  and  also  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  redwood  national  park,  comprising 
at  least  20,000  acres  of  primeval  redwood  forest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  redwood  belt  comprised 
in  round  figures  1,500,000  acres  and  that  already  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  area  has  been  logged.  The  timber  has  been  cut  at  a 
rate  averaging  6,500  acres  per  year  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  with 
the  normal  increase  in  cutting  the  present  redwood  forests  will  last 
between  100  and  150  years.  However,  within  a  very  few  years  from 
now  the  finest  of  the  redwoods  accessible  to  the  public  will  have  been 
cut  unless  plans  to  save  some  of  the  finest  stands  are  carried  out. 
In  the  20  years  prior  to  1921,  less  than  1,000  acres  had  been  saved. 
In  1901  the  California  State  Redwood  Park  in  the  big  basin,  Santa 
Cruz  County,  comprising  3,700  acres,  was  established.  In  addition 
to  this  reserve  fine  groves  of  redwoods  have  been  saved  in  the  Arm- 
strong grove,  purchased  by  Sonoma  County;  in  Muir  Woods,  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Kent  as  a  national  monument;  in  the  Bohemian  grove 
in  Sonoma  County,  and  in  the  privately-owned  Santa  Cruz  grove 
w^hich,  although  not  publicly  owned,  is  in  little  danger  of  destruction 
because  it  has  been  found  that  standing  as  an  object  of  interest  these 
giant  trees  are  far  more  valuable  than  they  w^ould  be  if  cut  into 
lumber. 

The  revival  of  activity  toward  the  saving  of  the  redwoods  was  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  California  State  highway  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  redwood  belt.  Particularly  in  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  Counties  this  highway  made  the  finest  stands  of 
timber  accessible  to  lumber  operators  and  at  the  same  time  made 
it  possible  for  motorists  to  reach  these  groves  with  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  creation  of  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park  along 
the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  River  is 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the 
preservation  of  timber  throughout  the  stretch  of  highway  that 
traverses  the  redwood  belt. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Aside  from  the  distinctly  recreational  aspect  of  the  national  parks, 
lovers  of  nature  find  them  prolific  fields  for  investigation  and  observa- 
tion. They  have  been  variously  termed  ^^  outdoor  universities/^ 
'^museums  of  nature,"  and  the  ^^naturalist's  paradise."  Students 
of  zoology,  botany,  ornithology,  geology,  and  many  other  branches 
of  biological  and  physical  sciences  find  in  them  unsurpassed  advan- 
tages for  study.  Students  usually  arrange  for  undisturbed  and 
leisurely  enjoyment  and  study  by  themselves,  without  supervision 
or  desire  for  guidance.  Observing,  however,  an  eager  and  awakening 
interest  in  the  natural  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  average  park 
visitor,  the  service,  to  create  and  further  stimulate  this  interest,  has 
been  gradually  expanding  and  enlarging,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  universities  whenever  possible,  the  free  nature  guide  work. 
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Commenced  in  Yosemite  National  Park  three  years  ago  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  fish  and  game  commission,  the  free  nature  guide 
service  there  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  scope  with  growing  success. 
Installed  in  Yellowstone  two  years  ago,  nature  study  was  given  a 
strong  impetus  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  park. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  free  nature  guide  service  was  instituted 
in  Glacier  under  the  auspices  of  the  Montana  State  University,  and 
was  received  with  immediate  favor.  In  Mount  Rainer,  also,  for  the 
first  time  nature  guide  service  was  made  available  and  contributed 
to  the  larger  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  park.  In  Sequoia 
National  Park  Judge  Walter  Fry  inaugurated  the  nature  guide  service, 
giving  campfire  talks  and  lectures  and  conducting  hiking  trips  through 
the  park.  Judge  Fry's  long  familiarity  with  the  park  and  his  abiding 
interest  in  and  affection  for  it  contributed  much  to  the  popularity 
of  the  service. 

Museum  exhibits — specimens  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  historic 
objects — -are  being  gathered  and  installed  in  the  various  parks  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  who  prefer  studying  them  at  headquarters 
rather  than  out  on  the  trails.  Altogether  the  service  feels  that  this 
work,  as  yet  only  in  its  beginning,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  for  serving  the  visitor. 

ARCH/EOLOQICAL  RESEARCH   WORK. 

Each  year  sees  expeditions  to  our  great  Southwest,  rich  in  remains 
of  its  prehistoric  civilization,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  excava- 
tion and  restoration  of  ruins  and  the  study  of  remarkable  finds 
brought  to  light,  through  which  the  history,  life,  and  habits  of  the 
ancient  people  are  reconstructed.  In  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  long  called  the  scientific  park, 
there  are  being  excavated  and  restored  under  Federal  protection, 
for  the  study  of  scientists  and  the  enjoyment  of  visitors,  the  most 
remarkable  cliff  dwellings  in  the  world.  This  year,  as  for  several 
years  past.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  conducted  this  work 
during  June  and  July,  contributing  in  addition  a  particularly  popular 
and  fascinating  detail,  evening  campfire  talks  to  the  visitors,  in 
which  he  described  the  life  and  history  of  the  ancient  people,  the 
present  ruins  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  scientific  recon- 
struction of  former  life  on  the  mesa.  The  appointment  of  a  trained 
archaeologist  as  superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  has  met  with  universal 
approbation  and  assures  its  development  on  a  high  plane,  as  well  as 
the  adequate  protection  of  its  wonderful  exhibits. 

The  National  Geographic  Society's  exploration  party  continued 
its  second  year's  work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
centering  its  efforts  on  further  excavation  and  study  of  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  ruins.  The  society's  program  con- 
templates five  years  of  annual  excavation  under  permit  from  the 
department. 

The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  continued 
its  exploration  work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  begun  several  years  ago, 
devoting  efforts  primarily  to  the  excavation  of  the  Chettro  Kettle 
ruin . 
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LANDSCAPE  WORK   IN   THE   PARKS. 

A  question  often  asked  by  tourists  is,  '^  Why  do  you  need  a  land- 
scape engineering  division  in  the  National  Park  Service?"  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  strange  that  in  the  national  parks,  where  we 
have  the  Nation's  finest  scenery,  anything  remains  for  the  landscape 
architect  to  do.  Surely  he  can  not  improve  on  nature.  The  average 
visitor,  however,  fails  to  analyze  the  situation  as  did  one  tourist  who 
wrote,  ^^I  am  impressed  with  this  great  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
wonderful  but  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  unthinking  hand  of 
man."  It  is  in  the  need  for  protecting  and  safeguarding  this  superb 
natural  scenery,  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  world  to  see, 
that  we  have  the  justification  of  the  landscape  division  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  service. 

Present  park  travel  with  its  rush  and  throngs  has  brought  with  it 
many  problems.  Providing  for  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  park 
exhibits  for  the  thousands  of  visitors  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  very  thing  the  traveler  wishes  to  see  is  a  complex  problem; 
traffic  lines,  housing,  sanitation,  and  service,  each  has  its  function 
to  be  recognized.  Who  imagined  10  years  ago  that  a  thousand 
people  in  a  single  night  would  camp  with  their  own  tents  within  the 
shadow  of  Old  Faithful  or  that  a  little  park  like  Piatt  in  Oklahoma 
might  become  the  finest  playground  available  for  a  population  of 
over  a  million  people  living  adjacent  to  it;  that  12,000  people  per 
day  would  be  housed  in  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  height  of  the 
season  ?  Thus  one  sees  that  there  are  problems,  not  fanciful,  which 
affect  our  park  landscapes.  In  all  these  the  protection  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  vital  factor. 

The  work  of  the  landscape  engineering  department  under  the 
direction  of  D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer,  has  been  one  of  varied 
tasks,  all  aimed  to  help  in  filling  the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  their  individual  beauty.  Crater  Lake,  General 
Grant,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Hot  Springs,  Mesa  Verde,  Mount 
Rainier,  Piatt,  Rocky  Mountain,  Sequoia,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
and  Zion  National  Parks  and  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  were 
visited  and  studied  and  work  initiated  which  has  been  completed 
or  is  now  under  way. 

But  with  a  force  limited  by  our  small  appropriations  and  consisting 
of  only  the  landscape  engineer  and,  one  assistant  it  has  been  difficult 
to  give  proper  study  to  many  of  the  most  vital  landscape  problems. 
While  most  of  the  major  problems  were  architectural  in  type,  they 
have  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  situated.  In  fact,  the  harmonizing  of  design  and  location  of 
buildings  into  relation  with  the  surroundings,  either  as  individual 
units  or  as  an  entirely  new  layout,  including  the  most  careful  study  of 
details  of  construction,  form  the  most  important  problems.  Vista 
thinning,  trail  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  views, 
and  removal  of  poles  and  wires  by  placing  wires  underground  also 
require  attention.  Problems  in  connection  with  the  public  camp 
grounds  must  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study.  The  work  of 
the  landscape  engineering  department  has  been  of  the  highest  order 
and  of  inestimable  value.  A  detailed  report  by  the  landscape 
engineer  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C, 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING   DEPARTMENT. 

Our  small  engineering  staff  has  been  kept  very  busy  on  existing 
projects  and  has  accomplished  results  of  which  we  can  feel  justly 
proud.  The  activities  of  this  department  have  been  carried  oil 
throughout  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Civil  Engineer 
George  E.  Goodwin,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
following  important  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

ROAD   PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  section  of  the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  through  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  across  McDonald  Creek  to  the  Geduhn  settlement, 
has  been  completed.  This  piece  of  road,  leading  along  the  east  side 
of  forest-girdled  Lake  McDonald,  gives  a  wonderful  shore  drive  and 
affords  many  advantageous  views  of  the  mountains.  On  account  of 
reduced  appropriation  this  year  for  continuing  construction  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  it  was  possible  to  undertake  only  about  7 
additional  miles.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  this  amount 
and  the  work  is  now  going  forward.  This  second  section  will  be 
finished  next  season,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  completion  of  this  much-needed  road  which  will 
connect  by  a  most  scenic  route  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park. 

The  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  has  been  completed,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  section  of  this  road,  about  2.5  miles  in  length,  will 
shortly  be  undertaken.  With  the  completion  of  the  county  road 
between  Fairfax,  Wash.,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  park  there  will 
be  provided  an  entrance  road  into  the  northwest  corner,  permitting 
visitors  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  drive  to  the  Carbon  River  section, 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  beautiful  sections  of  the  park.  The 
Carbon  Glacier,  one  of  the  largest  of  Mount  Rainier,  has  its  terminus, 
or  snout,  here  at  a  lower  elevation  than  any  other  living  glacier  in 
continental  United  States.  That  portion  of  the  Carbon  River  Road 
thus  far  built  will  form  the  first  link  of  the  proposed  West  Side  Road, 
which  will  connect  the  northwest  and  southwest  corners  of  the  park 
just  skirting  the  lower  edge  of  several  of  the  mountain's  massive 
glaciers.  This  proposed  road  will  provide  a  shorter  route  from  Seattle 
and  the  northern  Washington  cities  through  to  Longmire  and  Paradise 
Valley  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  valley  route.  Its  completion 
will  greatly  stimulate  travel  to  Mount  Rainier  Park  and  will  afford 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  see  with  little  effort  and  at  close  hand  many 
of  its  most  wonderful  sections  now  little  known. 

Work  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  was  at 
first  delayed  by  reason  of  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  impossible  working  weather,  but  is  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily. It  is  expected  that  the  end  of  another  year  will  see  the 
road  completed  from  Hospital  Rock  through  to  Giant  Forest.  The 
new  road  will  have  much  easier  gradients  than  the  present  road. 
When  the  new  approach  road  which  is  being  constructed  and  paved 
by  the  State  to  the  park  entrance  is  completed  tourists  can  reach 
Giant  Forest  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by  this  new  route,  thus  affording 
in  winter  new  and  fascinating  views  of  nature's  greatest  living  trees, 
even  more  beautiful  in  their  mantles  of  snow  than  in  summer. 
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Surveys  were  made  and  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  on  this  road.  When  completed  it 
will  furnish  a  more  direct  route  on  easier  grades  than  the  existing 
road  and  will  be  an  all-weather  road.  It  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  park,  as  it  will  afford  visitors  many  wonderful  views  of 
the  Montezuma  Valley  and  the  mountain  section  of  southwestern 
Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  northeastern  Arizona.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  contractors  for  this  road 
in  securing  sufficient  and  good-quality  water  to  run  their  machinery 
at  this  high  altitude,  but  this  problem  appears  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily solved  at  this  writing.  In  our  park  road  construction  work, 
carried  on  at  high  altitudes,  many  problems  not  ordinarily  en- 
countered by  the  road  engineer  have  to  be  solved.  This  makes  the 
work  devolving  upon  our  engineering  staff  exacting  and  difficult. 

SURVEYS,  ESTIMATES,  AND  REPORTS. 

Aside  from  these  normal  activities  on  work  in  progress  a  number  of 
surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  have  been  made  by  the  civil  engineer- 
ing division  for  other  needed  road  w^ork  covering  the  improvement  of 
the  Nisqually  Entrance  Road  and  the  survey  for  the  West  Side  Road 
in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  further  surveys  for  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road,  plans  for  the  water  and  lighting  system  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  particularly  the  development  of  engineering  data 
entering  into  the  review  and  preparation  of  the  annual  estimates  and 
general  road  budget.  A  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing division  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

THE  YEAR   IN   THE  PARKS. 

The  following  summary  of  conditions  in  the  parks  and  monuments 
during  the  past  year,  their  improvements,  needs,  and  the  plans  for 
their  early  future  development  and  improvement  is  purposely  made 
brief  in  view  of  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians,  which  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

Yellowstone  had  an  amazingly  successful  season,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  accommodation  of  travel,  which  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  any  previous  year,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  the 
maintenance  of  its  physical  improvements,  and  construction  of 
betterments. 

TRAVEL   REACHES    100,000. 

Travel  practically  reached  100,000,  and  doubtless  would  have 
greatly  exceeded  that  figure  had  the  railroad  strike  not  discouraged 
travel  westward.  There  were  about  twice  as  many  motorists  in  the 
park  as  rail  visitors,  although  the  rail  visitors  increased  this  year  in 
greater  proportion  than  tourists  coming  by  automobile.  About 
5Q,000  motorists  camped  out  in  the  park  with  their  own  equipment 
and  supplies,  occupying  the  public  camp  grounds  which  were  greatly 
extended  and  improved  during  the  year. 
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Four  railroads  advertised  the  park  extensively,  and  carried  visitors 
to  all  gateways.  The  rail  visitors  this  year  exceeded  those  of  last 
year  hy  8,889.  Tourists  traveling  by  rail  were  brought  to  the  south 
gateway  this  year  for  the  first  time,  coming  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  Moran  by  a 
new  automobile  line  established  by  business  men  of  Lander  and  the 
Wind  River  Valley.  While  only  99  visitors  utilized  this  new  service 
during  the  season,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
gateway  will  soon  become  very  popular.  The  western  entrance 
again  proved  to  be  the  most  used  gateway,  and  here  the  greatest 
number  of  rail  visitors  entered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cody,  or 
eastern  entrance  was  most  popular  with  private  motorists,  as  it  was 
last  year.  There  was  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  both  rail  and  auto- 
mobile travel  to  the  northern  gateway  at  Gardiner.  Travel  on  the 
trails  by  horse  and  pack  train  was  heavier  than  ever. 

EFFICIENT    ROAD   A\AINTENANCE. 

The  park  road  system  was  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the 
season,  and  was  the  subject  of  widespread  favorable  comment,  many 
tourists  taking  occasion  to  write  to  Washington  about  the  efficient 
upkeep  of  the  highways.  Under  a  special  appropriation,  the  south 
approach  road  from  the  Jackson  Hole,  which  has  always  been  very 
slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  consequently  fraught  with  danger  to 
travel,  is  being  graveled,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  working  season 
will  be  in  excellent  shape,  and  perfectly  safe  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions. Also  many  stretches  of  the  main  loop  road  system  touching 
principal  points  of  interest  were  graveled,  and  the  work  of  protecting 
the  curves  on  the  loop  system  and  sections  of  this  road  skirting 
precipices,  by  constructing  guard  rails,  was  continued.  The  widening 
of  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
3"ears,  was  completed.  The  Bunsen  Peak  Road  was  improved  and 
made  available  for  automobile  traffic  for  the  first  time. 

TRAIL   DEVELOPMENT   EXTENSIVE. 

More  than  80  miles  of  new  trails  were  built,  including  the  practical 
completion  of  the  system  of  trails  paralleling  the  loop  road  system. 
This  loop  trail  is  to  be  known  as  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail,  in  honor 
and  memory  of  the  famous  guide  and  game  conservationist  who  died 
on  April  5,  1922.  Other  new  trails  worthy  of  special  mention  are 
those  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  summits  of  Bunsen 
Peak  and  Mount  Everts,  to  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Osprey  Falls, 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  fall  in  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  the 
upper  fall,  and  from  the  Canyon  Camp  to  the  brink  of  the  lower  fall. 

COMMUNITY   CENTERS   AND   RANGER  STATIONS    POPULAR. 

Last  year,  large  combined  community  centers  and  ranger  stations 
were  built  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful.  These  proved  to  be 
very  attractive  to  tourists,  and  gave  the  rangers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  inform  the  traveling  public  regarding  the  natural  features 
of  the  park  and  its  history.  This  year,  the  LaKC  community  center 
and  ranger  station  was  built.  This  is  a  triumph  in  woodland  architec- 
ture, being  built  of  logs  and  having  its  community  room  octagonal 
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in  shape  with  perfect  jointing  of  logs.  In  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity room  there  is  a  fireplace  with  four  openings,  making  possible 
an  indoor  campfire. 

SANITARY   AUTOMOBILE   CAMP   GROUNDS. 

As  already  noted,  the  automobile  camp  system  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  new  camps  being  built  at  Madison  Junction,  Tower  Falls, 
and  West  Thumb,  with  complete  water  systems.  Comfort  stations 
with  flushing  fixtures  are  under  construction  in  the  automobile 
camps  at  Old  Faithful,  Mammoth,  and  Yellowstone  Lake.  At  Old 
Faithful,  a  new  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant  is  being  built  by 
the  Govermnent,  in  order  to  handle  the  raw  sewage  from  the  hotel, 
permanent  camp,  store,  automobile  camp,  and  ranger  station,  and 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Firehole  River  along  which  many  camps 
are  made  each  day  by  fishing  parties. 

PROGRESS   IN   GENERAL   SANITATION   WORK. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  sanitation  work  aside  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Old  Faithful  sewer  system  and  the  comfort  stations 
in  the  public  automobile  camps.  A  complete  sewage  disposal 
system  was  installed  in  the  Canyon  Permanent  Camp  and  a  sewer 
line  was  constructed  in  the  Lake  Camp,  making  it  possible  to  install 
flushing  fixtures.  Work  was  begun  on  the  control  of  mosquitoes  at 
Old  Faithful  and  at  Lake  Yellowstone.  Directions  for  this  work 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Harrison  G.  Dyar,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  Mrs.  Dyar,  both  of  whom  are  experts  in  mosquito  control, 
and  who  made  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the  Yellowstone  mos- 
quito problem  early  in  the  past  summer. 

Much  sanitation  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Yellowstone, 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  during  the  next  two  years  com- 
prehensive sewerage  and  disposal  systems  be  constructed  at  Grand 
Canyon  to  care  for  the  store,  ranger  station,  public  automobile  camp, 
and  picture  shop,  and  at  Yellowstone  Lake  to  care  for  all  operations 
of  the  Government  and  its  utilities.  Water  systems  in  the  public 
camps  must  be  extended  and  more  comfort  stations  must  be  erected, 
as  the  number  of  campers  using  these  grounds  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously each  year.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  sanitation  work,  and  too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  which  has 
cooperated  so  splendidly  in  achieving  the  results  that  we  are  already 
able  to  report. 

PROTECTION  DEPARTMENT  REORGANIZED. 

The  ranger  service  in  the  Yellowstone  was  reorganized  early  in  the 
year  under  a  new"  chief  ranger,  and  the  excellent  results  in  game 
protection,  fire  prevention,  trail  building,  information  service,  traffic 
control,  predatory  animal  control,  fish  planting,  hay-ranch  opera- 
tions, and  in  other  activities  can  be  attributed  to  the  discipline  and 
constructive  planning  of  the  new  force.  The  extensive  trail  work 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Protection  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  park  was  superior  to  any  ever  before  afforded  the  park.  Loss 
of  animals  in  the  unusually  severe  winter  was  very  small,  due  in  part 
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to  judicious  handling  of  the  game;  there  has  been  practically  no 
desecration  of  geyser  and  hot  spring  formations  or  trees  compared 
with  previous  years;  forest  fire  prevention  work  has  brought  most 
gratifying  results,  and  the  three  fires  that  did  get  under  way  were 
extinguished  with  only  nominal  loss  to  the  forests. 

FISH   PLANTING   ON   A  GRAND   SCALE. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  Montana,  fish  planting  operations  were  under- 
taken in  the  park  this  year  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  A 
total  of  1,200,000  fingerlings  of  native,  brook,  and  rainbow  species 
of  trout  were  planted;  7,373,800  native  fry  and  eyed  eggs  were  also 
planted  in  park  waters.  The  fry  were  hatched  in  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  hatchery;  16,751,900  eggs  were  collected  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  5,996,000  in  1921  and  6,512,600  in  1920.  Anew 
hatchery  was  erected  at  Fish  Lake  by  park  rangers,  materials  being 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Fishing  was  good  in  all  parts 
of  the  park  and  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  trout  were  caught  by 
visitors.  Motorists  leaving  the  park  reported  having  caught  over 
45,000  trout.  The  magnificent  results  attained  in  fish  culture  in 
Yellowstone  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  Federal  hatchery  be 
established  in  other  national  parks  wherever  this  is  feasible. 

ANTELOPE   IN   JEOPARDY   IN   SEVERE   WINTER. 

Last  winter  was  very  severe  in  the  Yellowstone,  but  only  the  ante- 
lope suffered  much  loss.  The  wind  blew  the  high  slopes  of  the 
mountains  bare  of  snow,  and  the  elk  thrived  on  the  abundant  grass. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  feed  hay  to  elk  in  Slough  Creek  and  some 
hay  was  used  near  Gardiner.  The  antelope,  however,  ranged  in 
the  low  valleys  near  the  north  line  where  the  snow  drifted  deeply 
and  left  these  timid  animals  without  food  and  subject  to  attack  by 
predatory  species.  One-third  of  the  antelope  herd  was  lost.  This 
loss  has  been  largely  made  up  by  birth  of  kids  this  summer,  but 
nevertheless  the  antelope  herd  of  the  park  is  likely  to  be  exterminated 
unless  range  north  of  the  park  can  be  provided.  It  is  hoped  that 
conservationists  will  soon  be  able  to  take  effective  steps  to  save  a 
few  fairly  large  bands  of  antelope,  and  that  the  Yellowstone  band 
of  about  350  will  be  one  of  those  to  be  perpetuated. 

BUFFALO  HERD  INCREASING  TOO  FAST. 

While  the  buffalo  herd  suffered  another  attack  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  in  March  and  April,  causing  the  death  of  52  animals,  and 
several  others  died  from  natural  causes,  or  were  shipped  to  zoological 
gardens,  the  herd  continues  to  rapidly  increase  and  present  a  serious 
administrative  and  protective  problem.  The  herd  now  numbers  578 
buffalo,  including  108  calves  born  this  year.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  in  order  to  keep  the  herd 
within  the  winter-feeding  capacity  of  the  hay  ranch.  Also,  the  ranch 
must  be  extensively  developed  for  more  hay. 

The  wild  buffalo  seem  to  be  doing  well  also,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  between  125  and  150  in  the  herd. 
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BEARS   ABUNDANT. 


Bears  were  numerous  this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  park  and  were  a 
never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  tourists.  As  many  as  16 
grizzly  bears  were  seen  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  one  time. 


MOOSE   STILL  BEING    SLAUGHTERED. 

Last  year  Wyoming  permitted  the  killing  of  50  moose.  Again, 
this  year,  50  licenses  to  kill  moose  are  being  sold.  Most  of  these 
moose  are  killed  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  the  slaughter  is  bring- 
ing the  moose  of  this  section  close  to  extermination.  In  other  sections 
moose  are  doing  well,  but  the  best  natural  feed  and  range  for  the 
moose  is  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  this  region  should  be  put 
in  the  park  and  all  killing  of  moose  prohibited. 

THE   EXTENSION   URGENTLY   NEEDED. 

This  brings  me  to  the  important  question  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Yellowstone  which  has  been  pending  for  several  years.  This 
project  should  receive  congressional  approval  very  soon.  The  moose 
of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  are  being  exterminated.  There  is  pending 
another  project  contemplating  the  damming  of  beautiful  lakes  for 
irrigation  reservoirs,  summer  homes  are  being  sought  in  the  extension 
area,  and  if  not  soon  added  to  the  park  will  be  lost  forever  so  far  as  its 
preservation  aS  a  great  wilderness  is  concerned.  If  the  enlargement 
is  approved  b}^  Congress,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  law  that  no 
roads  shall  be  built  in  the  extension  area  without  special  authority 
of  Congress. 

OTHER  NEEDS  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 

Aside  from  the  enlargement  project  Yellowstone's  chief  needs  are 
more  money  for  maintenance  of  trails,  telephone  lines,  roads,  including 
upkeep  of  graveled  highways  and  buildings,  especially  those  belonging 
to  old  Fort  Yellowstone,  the  park  headquarters;  additional  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  automobile  camp  construction,  sanitation,  pro- 
tection of  roads  by  building  of  guard  rails,  and  extension  of  trails; 
provision  for  enlargement  of  hay  ranches  and  authority  for  disposing 
of  surplus  buffalo. 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES   KEEP   PACE  WITH   TRAVEL. 

The  Yellowstone  public  utilities  and  other  operators  greatly 
expanded  their  facilities  this  year.  An  annex  containing  113  rooms 
and  59  bathrooms  was  built  at  Lake  Hotel,  and  a  dormitory  with  58 
rooms  is  bqing  built  for  girl  help  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  thus  releasing 
50  rooms  in  the  inn  for  guests.  Dining  rooms  at  Mammoth  and  Lake 
Hotels  are  being  expanded ;  Mammoth  Hotel  has  been  painted.  Many 
more  improvements  have  been  made  or  are  in  progress  in  the  hotels. 
All  permanent  camps  have  been  increased  in  capacity  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  A  new  amusement  hall  has  been  built  at  Old 
Faithful  Camp,  and  an  immense  central  structure  for  Mammoth 
Camp  is  being  erected  now.  Sanitation  of  all  camps  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  transportation  line  added  23  new  11-passenger 
busses  and  several  touring  cars  to  its  equipment.  A  new  speed  boat 
with  185-horsepower  engine  with  speed  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  was 
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E laced  on  Lake  Yellowstone.  Two  new  picture  stands  were  opened 
y  the  official  photographer  and  attractive  improvements  made  in 
the  Tower  Falls  Shop.  The  stores  also  made  notable  improvements 
in  their  properties  by  painting  and  enlargement  of  buildings.  Service 
by  all  operators  was  exceptionally  good. 

GRATIFYING   RESULTS   IN   EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  information  service  in  Yellowstone  Park  achieved  very  satis- 
factory results  during  the  season.  Over  30,000  people  visited  the 
information  office  and  museum;  232  lectures  on  the  geology,  flora, 
fauna,  history,  and  other  features  of  the  park  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Thone  and  were  heard  by  approximately  60,000  tourists. 
Nearly  40,000  were  guided  over  the  hot  springs  and  geyser  formations 
by  rangers  trained  to  discuss  the  natural  features  of  the  park  in 
nontechnical  language.  Nearly  4,000  Government  publications 
were  sold  to  tourists,  and  approximately  100,000  free  publications 
were  distributed. 

THE   SEMICENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION. 

On  July  14,  1922,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
park  was  celebrated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
Rivers,  where  on  the  night  of  September  19,  1870,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
of  the  Washburn-Langford  expedition,  first  announced  the  national 
park  idea.  The  ceremonies  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cook  of  the  Folsom-Cook  expedition  of  1869.  Mr.  Cook  is 
now  84  years  of  age  and  had  not  been  in  the  park  since  1869.  Mr. 
Hedges's  sons,  Cornelius,  jr.,  and  W.  A.  Hedges,  also  participated  in 
the  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  speakers  and  most  of  those 
who  sent  telegrams  to  be  read  at  the  celebration  advocated  the  com- 

Elete  preservation  of  the  Yellowstone  and  other  parks  as  contemplated 
y  the  original  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hedges.  This  celebration  not  only 
fittingly  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  park  but  was  also  an  event  of  first  importance  in  national 
park  conservation. 

YOSEMITE   NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

While  Yosemite  Valley  has  been  a  point  of  tourist  interest  since 
the  early  sixties  and  the  entire  Yosemite  National  Park  since  its 
creation  in  1890,  it  was  not  until  automobiles  were  allowed  admission 
in  1914  that  the  travel  began  to  be  at  all  heavy.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  a  real  problem  to  keep  pace  in  the  supplying  of  facilities 
with  the  increase  in  travel  from  year  to  year.  Even  following  the 
admission  of  automobiles  after  the  record  travel  of  1915  the  increase 
was  not  rapid  but  only  gradual  until  1919,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  travel  exceeded  50,000  people.  Because  of  the  exceptionally  bad 
road  conditions,  both  leading  to  and  within  the  park,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  at  that  time  that  any  pronounced  increase  would  again 
be  experienced  before  the  completion  of  the  Mariposa-El  Portal 
Highway,  which  would  give  easy  access  to  the  park  by  automobile 
the  year  round. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MARK  REACHED. 

That  this  prediction  was  not  well  founded  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  travel  in  spite  of  the  road 
conditions  each  year  since  then  until,  during  the  year  just  passed, 
Yosemite  travel  has  passed  the  100,000  mark,  for  the  all-year  high- 
way is  not  yet  completed.  That  such  large  numbers  of  people  will 
brave  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  present  road  travel 
into  and  within  the  park  is  truly  indicative  of  a  substantial  interest 
in  and  love  for  the  park. 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES   QIVE   GOOD   SERVICE. 

Although  the  utilities  in  Yosemite  Park  are  facing  a  problem  similar 
to  that  of  the  Government  in  financing  themselves  sufficiently  rapid 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demands  for  hotel,  camp,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  service,  we  are  nevertheless  fully  justified  in  reporting 
that  all  have  been  more  successful  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the  far  greater 
congestion  during  the  heavy  travel  months  of  June  and  July,  have 
been  more  fully  met  than  ever  before.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  these  operations  have  been  more  satisfactory  financially  to  the 
park  operators  than  in  previous  years,  with  the  result  that,  particu- 
larly the  larger  utilities,  are  entering  more  whole-heartedly  than  in 
the  past  on  extensive  development  programs.  The  prospects  for 
real  permanent  development  along  every  line  are  brighter  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  and  there  are  indications  that  the  reach- 
ing of  the  100,000  mark  in  travel  will  mark  a  new  era  in  Yosemite 
development. 

"BETTER  ROADS"  THE  POPULAR  CRY. 

With  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  motorists,  the  complaints  of 
bad  road  conditions  become  more  and  more  numerous.  The  motor- 
ist can  not  understand  why  after  having  set  aside  the  park  as  a 
reservation  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment has  apparently  allowed  the  road  system  on  which  everyone  is 
dependent  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  park  to  be  so  neglected. 

Large  sums  are  expended  annually  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
roads  in  condition,  but  as  they  were  built  in  the  early  days  for  horse 
travel  without  consideration  of  grade  or  safety,  their  very  nature 
precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  have  been  completely  rebuilt.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  results  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  their  upkeep  and  by  midseason  they  bear  the  appearance 
of  complete  neglect  which  brings  forth  the  strongest  criticism  by  the 
public. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  138  miles  of  Government- 
owned  roads  in  the  park,  of  which  only  approximately  30  miles  have 
been  improved,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  funds  provided  by  Congress  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  El 
Portal  Road,  8  miles  in  length,  no  funds  have  ever  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  road  construction  in  the  park,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when,  if  the  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  the  people  visiting  Yosemite,  the  park  road  situation 
should  merit  its  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
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and  Congress  will  support  the  road  budget  which  you  have  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  road 
systems  of  the  various  national  parks,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
would  naturally  be  allocated  to  losemite  in  recognition  of  its  needs. 

INCREASED   POWER   FACILITIES   NECESSARY. 

When  the  2,000  kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  was  constructed  in 
Yosemite  in  1916-1918,  it  was  believed  that  pro  vision  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  probable  electrical  demands  for  many  years  to  come 
throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  utilization  of  electric  power 
in  place  of  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  has,  however,  proven  itself 
so  superior  in  every  respect  that  the  demand  for  power  for  these 
purposes  has  already  exceeded  all  previous  expectations.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  present  plant  develops  more  than 
sufficient  power  for  all  needs  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  there  is  a  period  confined  largely  to  October, 
November,  and  December,  when  during  low-water  conditions  the 
demand  for  power  is  considerably^  in  excess  of  possible  production. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  which,  if  completed,  would  provide 
connection  of  the  Yosemite  plant  with  the  transmission  lines  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  thereby  furnishing  a  source 
for  the  necessary  power  to  meet  the  park  shortage  during  the  periods 
of  low  water,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  market  for  surplus  power 
developed  at  the  park  plant  during  the  periods  of  plenty  of  water. 

WATER   SYSTEM   BEING   IMPROVED. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Yosemite  is  the  development  of  the  water  system.  This 
work  was  started  in  1921  and  referred  to  in  last  year's  report.  In 
addition  to  extensions  made  in  1921  there  is  now  under  way  the 
further  extension  of  the  new  8-inch  main  from  Camp  Curry  through 
two  public  automobile  camps,  to  connect  with  the  Government  shops 
and  barns  and  thence  to  connect  with  the  existing  8-inch  main  near 
the  Yosemite  Creek  Bridge.  When  this  is  completed,  the  8-inch 
loop  mains  will  furnish  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  both 
for  domestic  and  fire-fighting  purposes  for  probably  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  There  will  yet,  however,  remain  to  make  the  water 
system  complete,  the  development  of  a  new  supply  in  Illillouette 
Creek,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  Merced  River  intake. 
This  is  necessary,  first,  in  order  to  provide  a  pure  supply  which 
analyses  have  shown  the  Merced  River  supply  is  not;  and  second, 
to  make  available  a  supply  that  can  be  drawn  upon  throughout  the 
year  irrespective  to  flood-water  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  Merced  River  supply,  as  during  flood  water  periods  so  much 
sediment  is  carried  in  suspension  that  the  water  can  not  be  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  During  these  periods  the  park  is  dependent 
upon  the  springs  near  Happy  Isles,  which  supply  is  wholly  inade- 
quate in  volume  to  meet  even  the  domestic  needs,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  fire  protection. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  1924  carry  an  item  of  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  additional  and  final  improvement  to  the 
system. 
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BETTER   SANITATION    IN    PUBLIC    CAMP   GROUNDS. 

The  main  lines  of  the  sewer  system,  including  pumping  stations- 
and  disposal  plant  completed  in  1921,  were  put  in  operation  this 
spring  and  now  serve  all  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  domestic  units  and 
have  completely  eliminated  direct  pollution  of  the  Merced  River 
through  the  effluent  of  septic  tanks  and  cesspools  discharging  therein , 
as  has  been  the  case  for  years  past.  Further  improvement  of  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  public  camp  grounds  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  construction  of  comfort  stations  equipped  with  modern  flushing, 
fixtures,  and  $25,000  is  now^  being  expended  for  this  purpose.  Ten 
of  these  comfort  stations,  together  with  the  necessary  connecting 
sewer  lines  and  an  electrically  operated  pumping  station,  wdll  be 
ready  for  use  for  the  season  of  1923  and  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions will  be  relieved  in  three  public  camp  grounds. 

ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING    STILL   LACKING. 

The  need  of  a  new  administration  building  in  Yosemite  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  park  administrative  force  in  carrying  on  the 
park's  rapidly  expanding  activities  is  urgent  and  attention  is  again, 
called  to  it. 

FISH    HATCHERY    NEEDED. 

There  is  probably  no  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  where 
the  demand  for  fishing  is  so  great  as  in  Yosemite.  Efforts  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  to  have  a  hatchery  installed  by  the  California  State 
Fjsh  and  Game  Commission.  In  1919  an  experimental  plant  was 
installed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
conditions  for  fish  propagation,  and,  although  these  experiments 
indicated  that  conditions  for  fish  propagation  were  entirely  satis- 
factory, at  the  close  of  that  year  the  experimental  hatchery  was 
abandoned.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  no  success  in  our  efforts 
to  have  the  commission  complete  their  original  plans  and  install  a 
permanent  hatchery.  We  are  now,  as  always,  dependent  on  them 
for  fry  for  stocking  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  park,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  even  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  fry  that  should  be  planted  annually  if  the  park  waters 
are  to  be  kept  properly  stocked.  There  should  not  be  less  than 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000,  and  preferably  not  less  than  5,000,000,  fry 
planted  every  3^ear,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  from  200,000  to 
300,000  are  available.  As  there  now  seems  little  possibility  of 
further  interesting  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
in  this  project,  we  are  taking  steps  to  have  the  Yosemite  situation 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  Federal  hatchery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

PARK   EXTENSION. 

In  the  reports  of  the  past  two  years  we  have  mentioned  the  desir- 
ability of  certain  changes  in  the  park  boundaries  in  order  first,  to 
eliminate  some  serious  grazing  problems  that  now  arise  annually  in 
the  administration  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  park,  and, 
second,  to  include  an  extraordinarily  scenic  area  in  and  about  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  an  area  lying  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  present  park  boundary  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  park. 
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An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  this  year  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  area  it  is  proposed  to  include,  and  shortly  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
bill  prepared  for  your  approval  and  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Consummation  of  this  plan  will  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  patented  lands  within  the  present  park  boundary  and 
remove  many  obstacles  affecting  enforcement  of  grazing  regulations 
in  what  is  now^  the  w^estern  part  of  the  park. 

WINTER  TRAVEL. 

Travel  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  again  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  winter,  when  from  November  to 
March,  inclusive,  4,182  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with 
3,178  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  construction  of  a  modern  hotel,  which  it  is  hoped  will  mate- 
rialize in  the  not  too  distant  future,  thereby  providing  more  adequate 
and  satisfactory  winter  accommodations  than  can  be  furnished  at 
present,  and  the  installation  of  an  easy  means  of  access  to  Glacier 
Point  will  place  Yosemite  among  the  greatest  winter  resorts  of  the 
world. 

HARD   WINTER   FOR   GAME. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  exceptionally  heavy  snows  and  con- 
sequently hard  on  the  park  game;  in  two  instances  the  effects  have 
been  particularly  noted.  The  beautiful  gray  squirrels  which  have 
heretofore  abounded  in  numbers  throughout  the  lower  altitudes  of 
the  park,  being  deprived  of  their  natural  food,  have  fallen  easy  prey 
to  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  practically  exterminated  them. 
This  condition  is  not  confined  to  Yosemite  alone,  but  is  understood 
to  be  general  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Similarly  the  deer  which,  during  the  past  few  years  have  increased 
in  large  numbers,  were  also  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  their 
normal  winter  food  supply  with  the  result  that  they,  too,  either  fell 
victims  to  diseases  or  were  killed  off  by  their  natural  enemies,  the 
wildcats  and  lions,  or,  surviving  the  winter,  were  in  large  numbers 
unable  to  recuperate  even  after  their  food  was  restored  to  them  after 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows. 

While  the  situation  wath  regard  to  the  deer  has  been  serious  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  normal  conditions  obtaining 
during  the  next  year  or  two  they  will  return  to  their  original 
numbers. 

EDUCATIONAL   WORK. 

Educational  work  in  the  park  was  again  materially  extended  in 
scope.  The  park  museum  which  was  started  last  year  was  opened 
to  the  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  travel  season.  In  spite  of  inad- 
equate facilities  for  housing  the  museum  a  highly  creditable  showing 
has  been  made.  More  than  $30,000  worth  of  exhibitions  have  been 
either  loaned  or  donated  to  the  park  and  these  have  all  been  suitably 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Interest  in  this  activity  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  over  33,000  people  visited  the  museum,  many  of  them  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  study  the  exhibits  exemplifying  the  natural 
history,  zoology,  ethnology,  botany,  and  history  of  the  region. 
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The  nature-study  work  inaugurated  in  1920  was  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of 
California.  Attendance  at  the  lectures,  campfire  talks,  and  field  trips 
offered  during  June,  July,  and  August,  reached  nearly  40,000  people, 
showing  the  popularity  of  this  phase  of  educational  work. 

Likewise  the  third  series  of  LeConte  Memorial  Lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California  extension  division  was 
highly  successful,  the  attendance  at  the  various  lectures  being  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  previous  years. 

GRAND  CANYON   NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

While  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  has  suffered  under  the  handi- 
cap of  inadequate  appropriations  and  administrative  difficulties  due 
to  an  almost  complete  change  in  personnel,  nevertheless  it  has  just 
completed  what  we  believe  to  be  its  greatest  year  as  a  tourist  resort. 
Durmg  the  1915  exposition  year  there  was  a  slightly  larger  aggregate 
number  of  visitors  than  was  there  this  year,  but,  taking  the  length  of 
time  spent  by  tourists  in  the  park,  the  use  of  the  park  this  year  by 
the  traveling  public  was  much  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  The 
travel  in  June,  1922,  was  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  during  any 
month  of  the  park's  history.  Travel  to  the  North  Rim  of  the  canyon 
increased  considerably  this  year,  probably  as  a  result  of  magazine 
articles  on  this  region  and  railroad  advertising  of  Zion  National  Park 
with  occasional  reference  to  facilities  for  reaching  the  North  Rim  from. 
Utah  points. 

GRAND   CANYON'S   EXCELLENT   FACILITIES. 

The  heavy  tourist  traffic  was  handled  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily by  the  park  utility  which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  organi- 
zations of  its  kind.  Always  looking  to  the  future  and  planning  ahead,. 
Fred  Harvey  made  notable  improvements  in  its  enterprise  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  this  year  in  bettering  its  service  and  accommoda- 
tions. Chief  among  the  improvements  is  the  Phantom  Ranch,  a 
resort  near  the  mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  This  new  resort  is  a  group  of  stone  cabins  or  lodges, 
with  central  dining  room  and  kitchen  built  according  to  plans  and 
designs  carefully  developed  by  skilled  architects  who  studied  the 
location  of  the  structures  and  the  surrounding  country  before  begin- 
ning their  work.  The  site  of  the  resort  has  been  improved  by  culti- 
vation and  is  a  beautiful  place  from  every  standpoint.  It  offers  many 
inducements  to  make  the  trip  down  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  and  the 
Tonto  Trail,  thence  across  the  river  on  the  suspension  bridge  built 
by  us  last  year,  and  it  is  a  natural  stop-over  point  and  resting  place 
for  tourists  making  the  rim-to-rim  trip. 

TRIPS   INTO  THE   CANYON   TO    BE   POPULARIZED. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  Phantom  Ranch  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  utility  to  do  its  share  in  working 
out  the  plans  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  have  visitors  go  into 
the  canyon  and  across  it  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  know 
it  better,  to  understand  its  marvelous  features,  and  to  appreciate 
its  value  as  a  national  park.  We  are  extremely  anxious  that  tourists 
should  learn  not  to  consider  the  canyon  simply  as  a  one  or  two 
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day  park.  Few  realize  what  opportunities  of  healthful  recreation 
there  are  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  Few  know,  for  instance,  that  with 
Hermit  Camp  and  Phantom  Ranch  available  for  night  stop-overs 
in  the  canyon,  numerous  side  trips  can  be  taken  from  the  hotels 
and  camps  on  the  rim,  and  that  these  trips  take  one  through  scenery 
as  variea  and  wonderful  as  any  to  be  ooserved  in  other  big  parks 
that  are  generally  thought  to  be  better  developed  with  facilities  for 
accommodating  visitors.  In  no  other  park  is  there  a  finer  trail 
trip  available  than  the  one  from  Grand  Canyon  station  on  the  South 
Rim  along  the  rim  to  Hermit  Rest,  thence  down  the  Hermit  Trail 
to  the  excellent  camp  in  the  canyon  that  bears  the  same  name, 
thence  on  the  second  day  along  the  Tonto  Trail  to  the  river  across 
the  suspension  bridge  to  Phantom  Ranch,  thence  on  the  third  day 
to  Ribbon  Falls  up  Bright  Angel  Creek  and  back  to  the  ranch  or 
on  to  the  North  Kim,  thence  back  to  the  point  of  beginning  via 
the  Bright  Angel  Trail. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  these  canyon  trail  trips,  we  issued 
prior  to  the  summer  season  a  pamphlet  on  the  trails  of  the  park, 
which  was  distributed  widely  and  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  effective 
in  inducing  visitors  to  spend  a  while  on  these  trails  and  thus  gain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  gorge  and  its  wonders 
below  the  rims. 

ROAD   IMPROVEMENT  ESSENTIAL. 

Of  course,  many  tourists  can  not  ride  down  the  trails,  or  climb 
over  them  afoot  in  the  high  altitudes.  For  the  majority  of  the 
visitors,  therefore,  roads  are  essential.  In  Grand  Canyon  Park,  as 
in  Yosemite,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  other  national  parks,  the  roads 
were  originally  built  by  private  individuals  or  by  corporations, 
usually  as  toll  roads,  the  Government  rendering  no  aid  at  all.  The 
roads  were  built  for  wagons  and  not  for  automobiles.  Hence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  which  was  built  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  the  park  roads  are  hardly  suitable  for 
motor  traffic  and  most  of  them  are  open  only  part  of  the  year.  All 
must  be  rebuilt  with  better  grades,  widened,  and,  wherever  possible, 
surfaced.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  road  to  Grand  View 
and  Desert  View  be  reconstructed  and  improved  as  soon  as  possible, 
as,  next  to  the  short  Hermit  Rim  Road,  this  is  the  most  important 
road  in  the  park.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  friends  of  the 
park  and  by  some  members  of  this  service  that  rather  than  improve 
the  road  to  Grand  View  a  new  rim  road  should  be  built.  The 
idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  road  appeals  to  me,  because  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  forest  and  other  features  of  the  park 
aside  from  the  canyon  itself,  while  a  rim  road  to  Grand  View  would 
be  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Hermit  Rim  Road. 

If  this  Grand  View  and  Desert  View  Road  can  be  maintained 
for  automobile  traffic  10  or  11  months  of  the  year,  thousands  of 
people  will  spend  more  time  in  the  park  and  will  make  trips  that 
are  now  impossible  on  account  of  road  conditions  in  the  wet  season. 

GRAND  CANYON  ROADS  IN  THE  NEXT  BUDGET. 

vShould  Congress  approve  the  pending  road  budget  for  the  national 
parks,  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  available  during  the  next  three 
years   to  reconstruct  the  Grand  View  Road,   greatly  improve  the 
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road  to  Desert  View  and  beyond,  rebuild  the  road  to  the  south 
or  Maine  entrance,  to  make  the  road  to  the  region  of  the  Havasupai 
Reservation  westward  from  park  headquarters  passable  for  auto- 
mobiles part  of  the  year;  also  some  improvement  can  be  made  on 
roads  leading  to  a  few  of  the  spectacular  points  on  the  North  Rim. 

FORESTS  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON. 

Few  visitors  are  aware  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
forests  on  both  rims.  There  are  few  remaining  stands  of  timber 
in  America  that  equal  these  forests,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  destroyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  within  a  few  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  relatively  small  tracts  within  the  park  lines,  which  are  very 
close  to  the  canyon  rims.  Lumbering  is  already  in  progress  outside 
the  park  on  the  south,  and  the  lovely  stands  of  pines  that  border 
the  south  line  will  soon  be  gone.  On  the  north  the  magnificent 
Kaibab  Forest  remains  in  its  natural  state.  It  may  be  a  few  years 
and  it  may  be  many  before  the  ax  and  the  saw  begin  work  in  this 
forest,  but  unless  protected  by  law,  sooner  or  later  it  will  go.  Great 
herds  of  deer  abound  in  this  forest,  and  they,  too,  should  be  preserved. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S    FOREST. 

While  discussing  the  Kaibab  Forest  with  E.J.  Marshall,  head  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co.,  the  director  urged  the  elimination  of  the 
cattle  from  the  southern  section  of  this  forest,  which  was  being 
heavily  grazed  with  detriment  both  to  the  forest  and  to  the  deer: 
also  the  cattle  were  grazing  considerably  on  the  park  lands  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  drift  fences.  Mr.  Marshall  promised  to  withdraw 
all  his  cattle  and  turn  over  his  improvements  to  the  Government, 
provided  the  land  should  not  again  be  grazed  by  live  stock.  It  was 
our  idea  that  that  part  of  the  forest,  which  was  to  be  evacuated  by 
Mr.  Marshall's  concern,  ought  to  be  permanently  reserved  and  the 
timber  and  game  carefully  protected  henceforth  just  as  they  would 
be  were  the  territory  included  in  the  park.  Park  extension,  however, 
was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  Not  over  a  third  of  the  forest 
was  involved  in  this  general  plan. 

A  suggestion  was  then  made  by  a  well-known  writer  that  the 
whole  Kaibab  Forest  be  perpetually  reserved  and  called  ^'The 
President's  Forest. "  His  idea,  which  was  not  ours,  was  given 
wide  publicity  and  resulted  in  a  storm  of  protest  from  cattle  and 
sheep  men  who  use  range  west  and  north  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co.;  also  from  the  county  which  derives  revenue 
from  the  forest.  This  caused  the  whole  project  to  fall  and  nothing 
was  accomplished,  although  a  bill  was  introduced  to  designate  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Kaibab  Forest  the  President's  Forest,  and  make  it  a  game 
and  timber  sanctuary  to  remain  under  the  Forest  Service. 

The  President's  Forest  is  a  noble  conception  and  should  ultimately 
be  established.  At  any  rate,  the  American  people  should  see  to  it 
that  a  portion  of  this  wonderful  forest  is  preserved  forever  in  its 
natural  state,  either  by  adding  a  reasonable  area  to  the  national  park, 
or  by  having  it  reserved  under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable  also  if  some  of  the  timber  that  borders  the  south 
park  line  could  be  similarly  protected. 
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NORTH    RIM   DEVELOPMENT. 

While  access  to  the  North  Rim  from  Utah  points  is  being  constantly 
improved  and  it  is  likely  that  a  chain  of  hotels,  camps,  and  lodges 
with  adequate  transportation  facilities  will  soon  be  built  and  while 
there  are  magnificent  canyon,  forest,  and  wild  life  scenes  to  be  ob- 
served from  the  North  Rim,  for  many  years  the  South  Rim,  open  all 
year  with  a  railroad  into  the  park  itself,  with  long  established  accom- 
modations for  tourists  and  with  other  natural  advantages,  will  deserve 
and  receive  the  larger  share  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  park. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROBLEMS   SOLVED. 

In  assuming  control  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  there  was  insufficient 
realization  on  our  part  of  the  inadequacy  of  accommodations  for  a 
park  force,  nor  was  provision  made  in  appropriations  for  reasonable 
care  of  our  own  employees.  This  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  and  inef- 
ficiency, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  necessary  permanent  em- 
ployees were  kept  in  the  park.  Supt.  D.  L.  Reaburn  resigned  in 
December,  1921,  and  Col.  W.  W.  Crosby  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  February  of  this  year;  Col.  John  R.  White,  superintendent  of 
Sequoia  Park,  and  formerly  chief  ranger  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  taking  , 
charge  of  the  park  in  the  meantime.  Under  Colonel  Crosby  housing 
of  the  park  employees  has  been  given  needed  attention.  New  equip- 
ment has  been  secured;  the  telephone  lines  have  been  rebuilt;  new 
paths  along  the  rim  have  been  constructed;  existing  improvements 
have  been  well  maintained;  property  has  all  been  inventoried  and 
stored  in  sheds  and  warehouses ;  and  in  other  directions,  while  efficiently 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  park,  preparations  have  been  made 
and  an  organization  developed  to  accomplish  big  results  when  more 
funds  are  available.  In  other  words  the  park  is  ready  to  do  business 
in  a  really  broad-gauge  way.  Furthermore,  Superintendent  Crosby 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  gateway  cities  and  has  increased  the 
prestige  of  the  park  in  these  communities. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own,  but 
its  needs  are  many  and  varied  and  it  should  be  realized  by  Congress 
as  well  as  by  ourselves  that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  surpassed  by  no 
other  park  in  scenic  splendors  or  in  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  prestige  of  the  service,  the  department,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  general,  because  it  is  visited  every  month  in  the  year  by 
people  from  all  over  the  world. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL   PARK,  COLO. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  continues  to  lead  all  other 
parks  in  the  number  of  visitors  recorded  despite  the  fact  that  this 
year  there  was  a  falling  off  from  the  high  record  of  last  year.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  long-continued  railroad  and  coal  strikes, 
there  being  comparatively  little  travel  from  distant  points  after 
September  1,  September  having  usually  a  heavy  travel. 

The  class  of  accommodations  demanded  by  the  traveling  public 

has   also   changed   considerably   during   the   past  few   years.     Two 

years  ago  hotel  accommodations  and  the  more  expensive  class  of 

cottages  were  in  great  demand;  this  year  the  great  demand  has  been 
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for  camp  grounds  and  inexpensive  cottages.  However,  the  14 
hotels  within  the  park  limits,  5  operated  under  Government  super- 
vision, have  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage.  The  transportation 
company,  operating  under  Government  franchise,  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous season,  handling  a  large  number  of  special  railroad  tour  parties 
m  addition  to  regular  traffic.  The  circle  trip  from  Denver  to  Denver 
by  way  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  Grand  Lake  was  especially  popular. 

ADDITIONAL   CAMP   GROUNDS  NEEDED. 

The  demand  for  camp  grounds  created  a  difficult  problem.  At 
present  the  only  camp  ground  in  the  park  is  in  Glacier  Basin,  and  its 
capacity  was  overtaxed  during  most  of  the  season.  Because  of 
crowded  conditions  Glacier  Creek,  the  source  of  water  supply,  became 
subject  to  contamination  and  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  spring 
water  at  this  point.  There  is  no  other  suitable  place  for  campers  on 
the  eastern  side  without  encroaching  on  private  property.  There 
are  a  number  of  private  camp  grounds  located  along  the  roads, 
radiating  from  Estes  Park  village,  most  of  which  make  a  charge  of 
50  cents  per  night  per  car.  Above  the  private  camp  grounds  visitors 
have  camped  on  private  property,  especially  along  the  Fall  River 
Road,  but  the  city  of  Loveland  complained  that  its  water  supply 
was  being  contaminated  and  owners  of  this  private  land,  finding 
that  the  campers  were  careless  and  damaging  the  places  where  they 
camped,  have  fenced  off  their  property,  with  the  result  that  campers 
are  having  increased  difficulty  in  finding  a  space  for  overnight  camp- 
ing. The  only  apparent  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  for  the  town 
of  Estes  Park  or  for  the  Government  to  purchase  suitable  grounds 
near  the  village  for  camp  ground  purposes. 

ROADS   AND   TRAILS. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  has  been  better  than  during  any 
previous  season  in  the  history  of  the  park,  this  being  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dry  season.  The  Fall  River  Road  was  opened  to  travel 
on  June  15  after  the  removal  of  snow  near  the  summit  of  Fall  River 
Pass,  about  two  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  being  used  in  this  snow  removal 
work.  The  work  of  widening  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh  switch- 
back curves  of  the  Fall  River  Road  was  completed  and  these  curves 
are  now  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  long  wheelbased  cars 
without  backing.  The  Colorado  State  Highway  Department  also 
employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  for  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  and  reducing  heavy  grades. 

While  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  trails 
and  only  $2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  a  large  amount  of 
trail  maintenance  was  accomplished.  The  trail  to  the  summit  of 
Longs  Peak  was  marked  by  painted  symbols,  which  greatly  lessened 
the  danger  of  people  losing  the  trail  and  getting  into  dangerous 
places.  Over  1,000  people  made  the  climb  to  the  summit  of  Longs 
Peak,  altitude  14,255  feet,  during  the  season,  half  to  two-thirds  of 
these  making  the  ascent  without  licensed  guides. 

NEW    BUILDINGS. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  constructed  at 
Horseshoe  Park  and  occupied  as  a  permanent  station  during  the 
summer.     A  stone  shelter  cabin  was  erected  at  the  summit  oi  Fall 
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River  Pass  and  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will 
withstand  the  severest  winter  storms.  It  is  used  daily  by  many 
visitors  and  is  most  useful  during  storms,  which  are  frequently  severe 
at  this  location,  even  in  summer. 

TELEPHONE   LINE   COMPLETED. 

The  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  partially  constructed 
last  season,  was  completed  this  year,  a  distance  of  approximately 
16  miles  being  built.  Emergency  telephones  were  installed  along 
the  line  at  intervals  of  approximately  5  miles,  and  motorists  who  are 
stalled  on  the  mountain  for  any  reason  may  call  for  assistance  without 
walking  over  2^  miles. 

FISH    PLANTING. 

Fish  from  the  Estes  Park  State  fish  hatchery  were  planted  in  park 
waters,  including  370,000  eastern  brook  trout  and  25,000  native  trout. 
In  addition  330,000  native  park  trout  were  planted  in  waters  adjacent 
to  the  park. 

WINTER   SPORTS. 

Winter  sports  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  are  rapidly  being 
developed  and  the  park's  opportunities  for  these  sports  are  becoming 
more  extensively  known.  The  ski  and  toboggan  courses  at  Fern  Lake 
were  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  as"  a  result  of  work  done  by  the 
park  rangers. 

LAWSUIT  TO   DETERMINE  JURISDICTION. 

On  July  27  Lee  and  Shaw,  attorneys,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained 
permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to  bring  a  suit,  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  jurisdiction  over  the  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was 
filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court,  and  on  September  7 
United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit, 
whicli  motion  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREG. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  It  has  taken  its  place  with  the  other  big  parks  of  the  West, 
having  developments  in  progress  that  insure  adequate  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  not  only  now  but  for  those  of  the  future. 

PUBLIC   UTILITY    CHANGES    HANDS. 

Last  year  we  recorded  the  hopeful  outlook  for  a  permanent  change 
in  conditions  which  was  made  possible  by  the  leasing  of  the  Crater 
Lake  Co.'s  property  by  a  new  corporation,  the  stockholders  of  which 
were  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oregon,  who 
recognized  that  in  Crater  Lake  Park  was  Oregon's  greatest  scenic 
asset  and  natural  tourist  attraction.  In  May,  1922,  this  group  of 
men,  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of  Portland, 
acquired  the  property  leased  by  them  last  year,  purchasing  it  from 
the  Parkhurst  interests  who  had  pioneered  in  hotel  and  transportation 
service  in  the  park,  but  who,  in  recent  years,  found  the  financial 
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burden  of  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for  more  and  better  accom- 
modations too  heavy  to  carry.  Immechately  upon  acquiring  the 
property  the  new  owners  developed  an  organization  for  caring  for 
the  season's  travel,  and  also  began  planning  for  future  improve- 
ments. The  Crater  Lake  Lodge  w^as  further  improved  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  this  year,  and  plans  w^ere  drawn  for  the  erection 
of  an  80-room  addition.  At  the  present  time  the  stonework  is 
actically  finished,  and  the  structure  will  be  entirely  completed  and 
urnished  by  the  opening  of  the  1924  season.  The  architecture  of 
the  nev/  wing  follows  the  design  of  the  old  lodge,  stone  being  used 
for  foundations  and  for  the  walls  up  to  the  second  floor. 

IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

Llardl}^  less  important  than  the  new  hotel  wing  is  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  made  this  year,  a  fleet  of  powerful 
new  seven-passenger  touring  cars  being  established  between  the  park 
and  its  gateway  cities,  Medford  and  Klamath  Falls.  Service  in  all 
lines  of  activity  engaged  in  by  the  public  utility  under  its  new  manage- 
ment was  high  class  in  every  respect,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
compliments,  while  practically  no  adverse  criticism  or  complaint  w^as 
heard  by  Park  Service  officials. 

NEW    FRANCHISE    ISSUED. 

In  order  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater 
Lake  utility  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  derelopment  of  their  plans 
for  further  comprehensive  improvements  and  extensions  in  accom- 
modations for  park  visitors,  a  new  franchise  was  granted  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Co.,  the  corporate  name  under  which  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  enterprise  transact  their  business.  The  term  of  the 
new  franchise  is  20  years,  and  w^hile  it  offers  iiidii cements  for  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Crater  Lake  properties,  it  also  carries 
reciprocal  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  demand  for  increased  facilities,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with 
due  regard  to  the  short  season,  reasonable  return  on  the  investment, 
and  similar  considerations. 

Great  credit  for  tlie  successful  consummation  of  tlie  transactions 
involving  the  purchase  of  the  park  utility  is  due  the  superintendent 
of  the  park,  who  was  able  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  largely  because  of  the  great  confidence  in  his 
judgment  that  all  parties  to  the  transactions  had,  and  because  of  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

APPROACH  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  RAPID. 

Another  encouraging  result  of  the  year  to  be  noted  here  is  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  main  approach  roads  to  the  park.  Almost 
every  mile  of  the  roads  betweea  the  gateway  cities  is  ready  for  ma- 
cadam or  gravel  surfacing  or  is  actually  being  surfaced,  the  grading 
work  and  drainage  being  practically  completed.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  approach  road  from  Bend,  and  the  Forest  Service 
has  built  a  new^  roaci  to  the  north  park  line  from  the  Diamond  Lake 
region  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  added  to  the  park.  A  few  years 
ago  the  park  roads  were  the  best  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  but  within  a  year  it  appears  that  progress  all  around  the 
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park,  while  we  have  been  at  a  standstill  in  the  park,  will  leave  us 
with  the  worst  roads  in  that  section. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  permanent  improvement  of  the  park 
roads  by  surfacing  must  be  made.  Provision  for  this  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  general  road  budget,  and  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  three  years  to  put  the  park  roads  on  a  par  with  the  State  roads 
\f  the  appropriations  requested  are  granted. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS    IN   THE   PARK   GOOD. 

Aside  from  the  surface  of  the  roads  park  facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Much  progress  was  made  during  the  season 
just  closed  in  repairing  buildings,  cleaning  grounds,  rebuilding 
telephone  lines,  etc.  New  tanks  and  tankhouses  were  erected  at 
various  points  on  the  rim  road,  which  encircles  the  crater  in  order 
that  park  road  crews  and  motorists  might  be  able  to  get  water  with 
more  facility;  much  attention  was  given  to  betterment  of  sanitary 
conditions;  and  the  camp  grounds,  which  were  used  more  than  ever 
before  by  motorists,  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Travel 
increased  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last  year's  total  number  of 
visitors. 

FISH   AND   GAME   HAVE   BETTER   SEASON   THAN    USUAL. 

Deer  and  bear  have  been  seen  in  the  park  this  year  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  and  there  have  been  more  birds  in  evidence 
than  usual.  A  heavy  planting  of  rainbow  fingerlings  was  made  in 
Crater  Lake  in  August,  but  all  summer  fishing  was  unusually  good. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  the  flowers  of  the  park 
by  this  year's  visitors  and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  a 
publication  telling  about  the  flora  of  the  park  region.  This  we  hope 
can  soon  be  supplied. 

DIAMOND   LAKE   PROJECT   STILL   PENDING. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  again  this  year  that  the  Diamond  Lake 
region  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  park.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  pending  extension  bill  during  the  past  year.  Sentiment  in 
Oregon  is  now  generally  favorable  to  the  project,  practically  all  of  the 
organizations  that  have  heretofore  opposed  the  measure  now  being 
in  favor  of  the  plan  to  add  Diamond  Lake  and  its  adjacent  mountain 
region  to  the  park.  We  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  territory 
proposed  for  park  enlargement  is  of  no  commercial  value  even  for 
pasturage  of  live  stock,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
extension  of  the  park  can  not  now  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
the  usefulness  of  the  region  for  park  purposes  is  being  impaired  by 
the  granting  of  summer  home  sites  to  individuals  and  the  leasing  of 
other  sites  for  small  business  enterprises.  It  is  hoped  that  early 
action  on  the  pending  bill  may  be  taken  by  Congress. 

MOUNT   RAINIER   NATIONAL   PARK.  WASH. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as 
her  best  friends  two  great  cities,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  that  have  ever 
been  interested  in  her  welfare  and  ready  to  help  her.  Recognizing 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should  begin 
road  improvement  and  construction  in  the  park,  on  a  scale  reasonably 
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commensurate  with  what  the  State  is  doing  on  approach  roads, 
citizens  of  these  cities  joined  in  a  hu^e  celebration  on  June  15,  the 
day  the  park  opened.  Parades  were  held  in  both  cities,  after  which 
most  participants  went  to  the  park,  where  formal  ceremonies  opening 
the  season  were  held  at  Longmire  Springs  in  the  evening.  The 
governor  of  the  State  and  the  general  commanding  the  troops  at 
Camp  Lewis  took  part  in  all  events  of  the  day.  Newspapers  carried 
detailed  reports  of  the  opening  celebration.  Speeches  made  during 
the  day  urged  increased  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  park.  Editorial  comment  on  the  opening  day  events 
stressed  the  necessity  for  better  financial  consideration  of  the  park 
by  Congress. 

ROADS   WORSE   THAN    EVER. 

The  park  roads  have  been  badly  worn  in  past  years  by  heavy  auto- 
mobile traffic  because  there  were  insufficient  funds  available  for  main- 
tenance. This  year  the  roads  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome  with  the  available  meager  funds. 
Considerably  less  money  was  granted  the  park  this  year  than  was 
appropriated  last  year,  despite  the  increase  in  travel  and  the  gradual 
impairment  of  the  roads  by  the  heavy  traffic.  Gravel  surfacing  of 
the  highway  most  used,  the  Nisqually  entrance  to  Paradise  Valley 
road,  was  nearly  worn  out  before  the  season  opened,  and  under  the 
sustained  heavy  traffic  of  the  summer,  which  was  one  of  the  driest 
on  record,  the  road  went  to  pieces.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  highway  be  paved  at  least  as  far  as  Longmire  Springs  and  sur- 
faced with  crushed  rock  between  that  point  and  Paradise  Valley. 
There  is  no  more  important  road-improvement  project  in  the  national- 
park  system  than  the  surfacing  of  this  road,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  used  by  all  visitors  both  coming  and  going.  The 
present  condition  of  the  road  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  disagree- 
able to  visitors,  not  only  because  of  the  ruts,  chuck  holes,  and  dust, 
but  also  because  the  road  connects  with  excellent  surfaced  State  roads 
that  lead  to  the  park  boundary.  Within  the  present  year  the  pave- 
ment of  the  State  highway  leading  to  the  Nisqually  entrance  will  be 
completed. 

THE  WEST   SIDE   ROAD   SYSTEM   NEXT. 

Under  appropriations  available  for  the  current  year  the  Carbon 
River  Road  is  being  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Carbon  Glacier 
and  considerably  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  widening  of  the 
road  to  Paradise  Valley  above  the  Nisqually  Glacier,  also  work  has 
progressed  satisfactorily  on  the  new  road  above  Narada  Falls. 
Insufficient  appropriations  have  made  it  impossible  to  complete  this 
very  important  widening  work  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  making  possible  two-way  traffic  between  the  Glacier  and  Paradise 
Valley. 

Only  an  extremely  small  part  of  Mount  Rainier  Park  is  accessible 
by  automobile  road,  and  now  that  the  Carbon  River  Highway  leading 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park  is  completed  the  need  for  a  road 
along  the  west  side  of  Mount  Rainier  is  very  apparent.  This  road 
will  be  costly  but  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  scenic  highways 
of  the  world,  touching  as  it  will  many  glaciers,  traversing  numerous 
glaciated  gorges,  deep  and  rugged,  and  passing  through  vast  forests. 
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Its  Health-Giving  Spring  Waters  Annually  Attract  Thousands 
OF   Visitors. 

PLATT    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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The   First   Car   Through  to  Paradise    Inn,  June   24,   1922. 
MOUNT    RAINIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.   A    Nature   Guide    Lecture    Under   the   Big   Trees. 


B.  Young  Boys  Who  Acquire  a  Love  for  Nature  Are  Our  Best 
Future   Citizens. 

SEQUOIA    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.   The   Watchman    Guards  the   Portal  to  Zion    Canyon. 
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B.  The  Administrative  and  Checking  Building  Near  the  Park 

Entrance. 

ZION    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Mount    McKinley    Reflected    in    Wonder    Lake. 
MOUNT  Mckinley  national  park. 


OREGON'S   Greatest   Scenic   Asset   and    Natural  Tourist 
Attraction. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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Should  a  million  dollars  be  granted  to  this  park  for  road  work  during 
the  next  three  years,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  doing  for  the 
park  far  less  than  the  State  and  adjacent  counties  have  done  in  the 
way  of  making  the  park  accessible  by  fine  graded  and  paved  roads 
and  will  have  expended  only  a  nominal  sum  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  termed  ''local"  appropriations  for  the  approach  highways. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  that  every  reasonable  effort  be 
made  to  secure  for  Mount  Rainier  what  she  really  deserves  in  appro- 
priations for  road  improvement. 

CITIZENS   PROVE  THEIR   FAITH   IN   THE   PARK. 

An  amazing  fact  about  the  Mount  Rainier  situation  is  that  the 
public-service  corporation,  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  organized 
to  develop  hotel,  transportation,  and  other  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  in  the  park,  has  actually  expended  in  improve- 
ments in  the  past  5  years  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government 
has  expended  in  the  23  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  the  park.  Accommodations  for  tourists  in  Mount  Rainier  Park, 
made  available  through  the  effort  and  funds  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  compare  favorably  with  the  facilities  of  the 
other  parks  and  with  those  of  other  resort  regions  of  the  world.  The 
company  continues  to  add  to  its  facilities  each  year,  and  during  the 
current  year  many  important  additions  were  made  to  its  equipment, 
although  not  so  much  building  was  accomplished  as  we  were  able  to 
record  a  year  ago. 

TRAVEL  CONTINUES   TO   INCREASE. 

Tourist  travel  this  year  increased  more  than  20  per  cent  over  last 
year's  figures,  and  so  far  as  the  public  utility  was  concerned  its  share 
of  this  increased  patronage  was  cared  for  with  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, both  to  the  tourists  and  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Oamp  grounds  maintained  by  the  Government,  however,  were  inade- 
quate. It  is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  coming  year  that  these 
camping  facilities  be  expanded  at  both  Paradise  Valley  and  Long- 
mire  Springs.  Community  centers,  such  as  have  been  built  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  are  badly  needed  in  Mount  Rainier  because  of  fre- 
quent rains.  At  Longmire  Springs  a  new  automobile  camp,  with 
almost  unlimited  facilities  for  campers,  can  be  built  across  the  river 
from  headquarters  and  it  is  here  that  the  community  center  should 
be  constructed.  The  initial  investment  in  this  camp  ground  will  be 
heavy,  but  once  made  the  camp  ground  can  be  enlarged  easily  with 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK   SATISFACTORILY    BEGUN. 

For  the  first  time  nature  guide  service  was  conducted  in  the  park, 
both  at  Longmire  Springs  and  at  Paradise  Valley.  Lectures  were 
given  by  Park  Service  men  and  field  trips  were  organized  and  con- 
ducted for  the  study  of  geology,  trees,  flowers,  and  animal  life. 
This  service  was  much  appreciated  by  tourists  and  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

CHANGE   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   PERSONNEL. 

In  June  Supt.  W.  H.  Peters  resigned  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  port  of  Grays  Harbor,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Nelson,  for  many  years 
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connected  with  the  United  States  Geolo^^ical  Survey,  was  detailed  to 
the  park  as  actinjy  superintendent.  This  change  in  superintendents 
came  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  the  new  superintendent  took 
charge  under  the  handicap  of  a  hick  of  knowledge  of  park  conditions, 
combined  with  the  obligation  of  vigorously  pushing  w^ork  incidental 
to  opening  the  park.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  natural  executive  ability 
that  the  park  was  operated  during  its  season  of  heaviest  travel  with 
o:eneral  satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  Mount  Rainier. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

This  season  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  many  respects  was  similar 
to  the  Mount  Rainier  season.  It  enjoyed  heavier  patronage  than 
ever  before,  but  received  some  adverse  criticism  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  road  conditions,  which,  however,  were  not  in  any 
respect  the  fault  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

SMALL  MAINTENANCE    FUNDS   FOR   ROADS   BRING    CRITICISM. 

The  park  roads,  particularly  those  on  the  east  side,  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  and  the  Many  Glacier  Region  and  the  Two 
Medicine  Road  were  not  constructed  for  heavy  automobile  traffic. 
In  many  places  the  roads  are  narrow,  there  are  numerous  sharp 
curves,  and  a  large  part  of  the  road  is  devoid  of  surfacing  of  any  kind. 
For  several  years  we  have  been  graveling  sections  of  this  highway^ 
but  there  have  never  been  sufficient  funds  available  to  give  any  sec- 
tion a  heavy  surfacing  of  gravel,  and  on  certain  long  stretches  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  gravel  at  all.  This  year,  largely  due  to  lack  of  gravel 
on  a  dangerous  section,  a  car  skidded  while  the  road  was  wet  and  was 
thrown  over  an  embankment,  causing  the  death  of  the  driver.  This 
was  the  only  fatal  accident  in  any  national  park  that  could  in  any  way 
be  attributed  to  road  conditions.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
proper  construction  of  this  important  Glacier  Park  highway  and  for 
its  surfacing. 

Aside  from  road  conditions,  all  operations  in  the  park,  both  by 
business  interests  operating  hotels,  chalets,  transportation  lines, 
and  other  facilities,  and  by  the  Government,  were  conducted  with  a 
high  order  of  efficiency  and  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the 
traveling  public. 

EFFICIENT   RANGER   WORK. 

The  park  organization,  particularly  the  rangers,  performed  excel- 
lent service  in  the  protection  of  the  park's  natural  features  and 
particularly  in  fire  patrol.  The  season  was  dry  and  there  were  many 
electrical  storms,  which  started  fires  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  park. 
Due  to  prompt  action  of  the  patrolling  forces,  none  of  the  fires  caused 
much  damage  to  park  timber.  Unfortunately,  much  adverse 
publicity  regarding  fires  in  the  park  was  issued  in  connection  with 
dangerous  fires  burning  on  forest  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
news  items  regarding  alleged  park  fires  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
couraged travel  to  the  park  early  in  August.  It  is  regretted  that 
publicity  items  of  this  kind  are  circulated  when  they  have  no  basis 
in  fact,  because  they  always  discourage  a  certain  amount  of  travel 
and  thus  disappoint  many  people  who  have  made  plans  for  park 
tours. 
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CONSTRUCTION   WORK   PROGRESSING    RAPIDLY. 

While  the  Glacier  Park  appropriations  were  considerably  less  than 
the  estimates  submitted  a  year  ago,  enough  money  was  provided  to 
continue  the  Transmountain  Road  about  7  miles  up  McDonald 
Creek  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  to  which  point  the  highway 
was  finished  under  last  year's  appropriations.  The  w^ork  is  being 
done  by  contract.  Provision  is  made  in  the  general  road  budget 
for  the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  and  when  this  high- 
way is  ready  for  travel  we  can  expect  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  motorists  who  visit  Glacier  National  Park.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  necessary  to  ship  automobiles  from  one  side  of  the 
park  to  the  other  by  train.  This  is  a  costly  proposition  and  dis- 
courages motorists  from  visiting  the  park.  The  building  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  is  a  good  investment  from  the  standpoint  of 
Congress  because  revenues  from  autom.obile  permits  will  greatly 
increase  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  motorists  to  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  automobile  highway. 

Considerable  improvem.ent  w^ork  was  accomplished  on  the  North 
Fork  Road.  This  work  was  important  because  of  the  establishment 
at  Bowman  Lake  of  the  Skyland  Camps,  an  enterprise  undertaken 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  especially  for  boys  in 
the  section  of  the  park  that  has  almost  every  natural  feature  that 
w^ould  appeal  to  the  youthful  mind  and  eye.  The  improvement  of 
the  North  Fork  Road  also  made  possible  better  access  to  ranger 
stations  along  the  w^est  line  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  forw^ard 
in  betterment  of  conditions  for  fighting  fires. 

The  hydroelectric  power  plant,  authorized  by  the  current  appro- 
priation bill,  will  shortly  be  completed.  This  plant  will  provide 
power  and  light  for  the  headquarters  establishment,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  construction  a  gravity  water  supply  has  been  established, 
providing  much  needed  water  for  care  of  grounds  and  for  use  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

SEASON    NOTES  ON   GAME. 

As  noted  in  preceding  pages,  nearly  all  of  the  parks  suffered  during 
the  past  winter  from  heavy  snowfall  and  severe  cold.  Glacier  Park 
suffered  as  much  as  any  other  park  and  there  was  some  loss  of  big 
game.  A  careful  survey  of  wild  life  conditions  during  the  spring 
showed  that  the  losses  were  not  serious  and  that  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  big  game  animals  in  the  park.  Deer,  big-horn  sheep, 
and  goats  are  doing  fine  and  the  elk  are  holding  their  own.  Preda- 
tory animals  were  hunted  throughout  the  winter  with  a  large  measure 
of  success;  among  other  predatory  animals,  31  mountain  lions  were 
killed.  There  was  probably  the  usual  amount  of  slaughter  of  wild 
animals  by  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  but  out- 
side of  the  park  lines,  however.  This  unauthorized  killing  can  not 
be  stopped  unless  the  east  park  line  is  moved  to  the  road  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  w^ith  the  St.  Mary  and  the  Many  Glacier  region. 

SEQUOIA   NATIONAL   PARK,  CALIF. 

Our  operations  in  Sequoia  National  Park  have  been  marked  w^ith 
progress.  The  park  itself  has  given  greater  service  to  the  people 
despite  the  fact  that  travel  decreased  slightly.  This  year  27,514 
visitors  are  recorded  as  compared  with  28,263  visitors  in  1921. 
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MIDDLE   FORK   ROAD   CONSTRUCTION    PROGRESSES. 

Advancement  has  been  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant 
Forest,  3J  miles  having  been  built,  and  preliminary  work  extended 
1  mile  farther.  It  is  hoped  that  by  July  1,  1923,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tie  on  to  the  old  Smith  grade,  2J  miles  below  Giant  Forest,  and 

germit  travel  to  use  that  avenue  of  approach  until  the  new  grade  to 
uena  Vista  Point  can  be  constructed. 

IMPORTANT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Other  important  improvements  include  remodeling  of  two  cabins 
in  Giant  Forest  for  quarters;  two  footbridges  built  on  Round  Meadow 
and  5  miles  of  hiking  trails  improved;  pavilion  at  Giant  Forest 
roofed  and  inclosed;  storehouse  and  other  buildings  covered  with 
shakes ;  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  from  Redhill  to  Hospital 
Rock,  9  miles;  water  piped  to  Alder  Creek  ranger  station;  the  sys- 
tem at  Watson's  spring  improved;  one  mile  of  water  extension  in- 
stalled at  Giant  Forest  and  a  5,000  gallon  tank  located  at  the  corral. 
Because  of  shortage  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  and  repair 
roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  as  should  be  done,  but 
communications  were  established  on  schedule  time  in  the  spring  and 
were  practically  uninterrupted  during  the  season. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   OTHER   SERVICE. 

The  Tulare  County  Library  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant 
Forest  with  a  selection  of  books  on  nature  subjects  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  visitors.  A  nature  guide  service  was  provided 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry. 
Excellent  nature  notes  prepared  by  Judge  Fry  have  been  welcomed 
by  naturalists  and  newspapers.  A  wild  flower  show  at  Giant  Forest 
attracted  many  visitors  and  an  auspicious  start  was  made  in  collect- 
ing natural  history  specimens  for  a  museum.  On  August  26  and  27 
the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented  ''Ersa  of  the 
Red  Trees"  under  the  General  Sherman  Tree.  All  who  saw  this 
pageant  of  the  sequoias  were  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
park. 

PROPOSED   ROOSEVELT.SEQUOIA  EXTENSION. 

The  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Park  extension  has  not  yet 
become  an  accomplished  fact;  the  proposed  legislation  still  remain- 
ing pending  in  Congress.  The  greater  park,  when  rounded  out  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  950  square  miles  of  magnificent  mountain  and 
canyon  scenery,  will  equal  any  national  park  in  beauty,  and  provide 
a  playground  area  unmatched  in  opportunities  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion, nature  study,  mountain  climbing,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  present  bill  cuts  off  three  southern  townships  of  the  present 
Sequoia  National  Park,  but  is  a  compromise  agreed  to  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  area  to  be  excised  contains  excellent  range  for  deer,  which  have 
been  protected  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  park  in  1890,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  established  as  a  game  refuge. 
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PRIVATE   HOLDING   ACQUIRED. 

During  the  year  the  so-called  Wolverton  Dam  tract,  an  area  of  160 
acres  owned  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  was  relinquished 
to  the  Government  by  the  corporation  by  deed  of  gift. 

LARGER  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  accessibility,  and  large 
travel,  the  park  has  never  received  adequate  appropriations.  The 
ever-increasing  use  of  the  park  by  campers  urgently  demands  the 
installation  of  adequate  sanitation  and  water  systems  and  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  camp  grounds.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Road  will  greatly  increase  travel  to  the  park  and  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  additional  camping  areas. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Many  achievements  have  marked  this  year's  operation  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  An  instance  worth  recording  is  that  for 
the  first  time  since  its  creation  park  officers  have  remained  in  the 
park  at  headquarters  throughout  the  year,  the  superintendent  and 
his  family,  with  one  employee,  staying  there  throughout  the  winter 
months.  As  it  required  three  days  by  pack  and  saddle  horses  to  make 
the  round  trip  for  mail  and  perishable  supplies  between  headquarters 
and  Mancos,  it  will  be  seen  that  winter  administration  of  this  park 
area  involves  some  hardships.  The  new  superintendent's  home, 
begun  during  the  latter  part  of  the  travel  season,  was  put  under 
roof  before  snow  fell,  and  was  completed  for  habitation  throughout 
the  winter.  This  was  designed  after  the  style  of  building  of  the 
early  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  furniture,  following  the  old 
style  and  method  of  construction  introduced  by  the  early  Franciscan 
fathers,  was  built  during  the  winter  months.  The  entire  construc- 
tion of  the  house  and  furnishings  was  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  supervision,  and  the  work,  in  which  he  did  the  lion's  share, 
resulted  in  something  worthy  of  approval.  In  fact,  the  superin- 
tendent's residence  and  the  handmade  furniture,  all  designed  to 
fit  into  the  park  atmosphere,  proved  such  objects  of  attraction  to 
the  visitors  that  means  had  to  be  taken  to  arrange  for  special  hours 
of  inspection,  as  otherwise  the  superintendent  would  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  living  in  the  house. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   GROUP    PLAN    WORKED   OUT. 

Furthermore,  a  complete  and  interesting  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment of  an  administrative  group  was  worked  out  during  the  winter 
and  later  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies 
on  the  ground.  This  group  includes  a  new  checking  and  adminis- 
tration building  and  a  new  museum.  The  museum  will  be  a  gift  to 
the  park  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco.  The  material 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  section  of  the  building  is  now  being 
assembled.  The  administrative  and  checking  station  is  now  under 
construction  and  will  be  finished  during  the  winter.  The  building 
will  be  furnished  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintendent's 
home.  All  this  work  being  carried  on  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  personal  supervision  will  insure  its  high  quality  and  correct 
execution. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Archaeological  work  was  continued  in  the  park  this  season  over  a 
period  of  three  months  under  the  direction  oi  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. His  work  included  the  excavation  and  repair  of  Pipe  Shrine 
House,  Far  View  Tower  and  kivas,  Unit  House,  partial  excavation 
of  Megalithic  House,  work  in  burial  mounds,  and  the  protection  of 
the  walls  of  Far  View  House.  Doctor  Fewkes,  during  his  stay  in  the 
park,  also  gave  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  Circle  in  Spruce  Tree 
Camp,  which  were  attended  nightly  by  nearly  every  visitor  in  the 
park. 

TRAVEL  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  park  was  opened  15  days  later  than  usual, 
and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtailed  rail  travel,  all  previous 
travel  records  have  been  broken  this  year.  Extension  of  the  public 
camp  ground  was  made  necessary,  there  being  as  many  as  34  cars 
in  the  camp  ground  in  a  single  night.  Many  minor  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  guests  were  better  cared 
for  than  ever  before.  Further  improvements  and  increased  accom- 
modations are  necessary  and  these  are  being  planned  by  the  operator. 

ADEQUATE   WATER   SUPPLY   NECESSARY. 

An  adequate  water-supply  system  is  the  park's  greatest  need. 
Rain  and  surface  water  collected  and  retained  in  the  reservoir  seeps 
through  75  feet  of  sandstone  to  the  so-called  spring  stratum  at  the 
head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  when  it  is  again  collected.  An  addi- 
tional cistern  in  the  canyon  head  was  dug  out  and  enlarged  and  new 
water  lines  and  storage  tank  five  times  the  size  of  the  old  one  were 
installed.  Water  from  the  cistern  is  pumped  to  the  tank  above  the 
camp  and  distributed  by  gravity.  Increased  storage  space  for  sur- 
face run-off  above  the  present  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional 
storage  tank  above  the  camp  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  next  year.  Further  studies  for  increased  water  supply  must 
be  continued;  for  travel  to  the  park  will  be  limited  to  the  number 
of  visitors  who  can  be  supplied  with  water  at  any  given  time. 

ROADS   AND   TRAILS. 

Probably  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  park  highw^ays  since  first 
constructed  is  the  reconstruction  this  year  of  the  old  abandoned 
Knife  Edge  entrance  road.  It  will  eliminate  5^  miles  of  uninteresting 
road  at  present  traveled  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse 
grade.  A  further  section  to  be  reconstructed  this  year  will  shorten  the 
so-called  new^  road  to  the  crest  of  the  mesa  by  2  miles  and  will  elimi- 
nate many  dangerous  switchbacks  and  extreme  grades.  A  serious 
problem  was  encountered  in  this  work,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  water 
used  in  the  road-crew  camps  and  for  the  steam  shovel  had  to  be 
hauled  in  by  truck  from  Mancos,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Two  short- 
cut roads  a  little  over  a  mile  in  extent  have  been  constructed,  elimi- 
nating 4  miles  of  backtracking  in  visiting  the  ruins.  All  the  other 
roads  to  the  ruins  have  been  practically  rebuilt,  dangerous  curves 
rectified,  culverts  installed,  and  widened  and  graded  for  tw^o-way 
traffic.  Never  before  have  the  park  roads  been  in  such  excellent 
shape. 
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Three  new  trails  were  built,  giving  new  and  better  access  to  several 
of  the  most  visited  ruins.  AH  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired 
and  put  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY   NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

The  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  created  primarily  for  pro- 
tection of  its  vast  herds  of  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  other  game. 
To  afford  further  protection  to  important  breeding  grounds  of  the 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou  the  park  was,  on  January  30,  1922, 
extended  by  act  of  Congress  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  meridian,  thereby  adding  about  445  square  miles,  making  the 
entire  park  area  2,645  square  miles,  the  second  largest  national  park. 
Under  the  law  creating  the  park  mining  is  permitted,  and  prospectors 
and  miners  in  the  park  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or 
birds  as  may  be  needed  for  their  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but 
in  no  case  are  animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale  or  removal 
therefrom  or  wantonly. 

COOPERATION  OF  ALASKAN  PEOPLE  GRATIFYING. 

Administration  of  the  park  area  was  assumed  last  year  with  the 
appointment  of  Supt.  Henry  P.  Karstens  under  a  small  appropriation 
amounting  to  $8,000  granted  by  Congress.  A  similar  amount  was 
granted  by  Congress  for  this  year.  With  these  small  funds  little  more 
than  the  very  important  patrolling  work  for  game  protection  could  be 
undertaken.  The  superintendent  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Alaskan  people  in  the  protecting  of  the  wild  life  within 
the  park  boundaries  by  presenting  the  need  for  such  protection  in  an 
open  and  frank  manner,  and  they  have  responded  splendidly.  Very 
little  poaching  now  goes  on  within  the  park  and  market  hunting  along 
the  park  boundaries  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prior  to  defi- 
nite patrol  by  the  superintendent  and  his  ranger  assistant,  warning 
signs  against  poaching  were  posted  in  stations  along  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  also  at  strategic  places  along  the  park  boundary,  and  these 
have  had  good  effect.  The  surveyors  of  the  General  Land  Office  have 
cooperated  in  placing  the  latter  signs.  Altogether  the  cooperation 
afforded  by  the  Alaskan  people  has  been  most  gratifying. 

OFFICIAL    HEADQUARTERS    ESTABLISHED    AT    McKINLEY    PARK    STATION. 

The  General  Land  Office  of  the  Interior  Department  has  had  a  sur- 
vey party  in  the  field  now  two  seasons,  marking  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  main  park  entrance  is  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  closely  approached  by  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The 
railroad  station  at  this  point  has  been  named  McKinley  Park  Station. 
Here  the  superintendent's  official  headquarters  have  been  established 
and  a  base  camp  constructed.  At  this  point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile 
wide,  extending  from  the  railroad  into  the  park,  has  been  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  for  entrance  and  administrative  purposes.  A  road 
from  this  point  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  of 
Mount  McKinley,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles,  is  the  park's  most 
urgent  road  need. 

GIFT    FOR   PARK   TRAILS. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  this  service,  is 
marking  out  a  good  trail  86  miles  in  length,  extending  from  McKinley 
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Park  Station  across  the  park  to  the  foot  of  Muldrow  Glacier  by  way 
of  Sable,  Polychrome,  and  Thorofare  Passes,  then  down  the  McKinley 
River  and  passing  out  of  the  park  to  Wonder  Lake  and  on  to  Kan- 
tishna  post  office.  The  trail  has  been  brushed  out  and  confusing 
points  have  been  tripoded.  Small  tents  with  stoves  have  been 
erected  at  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter,  and  mileposts  will  be  erected 
and  signboards  placed  at  important  points.  No  money  has  been 
available  for  trail  work,  but  through  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  this  summer  was  the  first  visitor  to 
make  a  purely  park  trip,  $1,000  is  now  available  for  use  by  the  super- 
intendent in  blazing  and  constructing  trails  as  in  his  discretion  are 
necessary.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  has  prepared  a  project  for 
consideration  of  the  service,  w^hich  contemplates  the  improvement  of 
the  main  trail  through  the  park,  as  well  as  the  development  of  suc- 
cessive sections  of  it  to  automobile  standard  as  travel  conditions  may 
warrant.  Another  project  in  which  the  Road  Commission  is  inter- 
ested is  for  a  summer  and  winter  road  from  Lignite  on  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district,  which  would  even- 
tually form  a  loop  route  170  miles  long  from  McKinley  Park  Station 
through  the  park  to  Kantishna  and  return  to  the  railroad  at  Lignite. . 

SOME  ACCOMMODATIONS   TO   BE   INSTALLED. 

Many  inquiries  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  Mount  McKinley 
Park  has  a  great  fascination  for  prospective  visitors  to  Alaska.  It 
was  necessary  to  advise  all  inquirers  that  no  tourist  facilities  are  as 
yet  availabe  in  the  park.  A  large  Brooklyn  newspaper  desired  to^ 
send  a  tour  to  Alaska  this  year  with  the  park  as  the  main  objective, 
but  was  discouraged  in  doing  so  because  of  utter  lack  of  facilities. 
A  number  of  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring 
to  install  hotels  and  camps  and  transportation  service  in  the  park, 
and  these  are  now  being  investigated  with  a  view  to  having  installed 
by  next  year  some  accommodations  for  visitors. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

Increasing  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the  Nation  of  the  lands  on 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  comprising  the  Lafayette  National  Park, 
has  come  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  thousands  of  visitors,  who  this 
year  number  the  greatest  yet  recorded.  Its  educational  advantages 
and  its  recreational  opportunities  have  been  equally  appreciated. 
Many  men  of  science  have  visited  it  this  year  and  each  in  his  ownj 
field  has  found  great  interest  in  it. 

PROBLEMS   IN   CAMPING. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  is  that  of  motor- 
camping,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale.  The  park,  our  only 
national  park  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  lies  within  easy  tourino 
range  of  all  the  Eastern  States  with  their  great  city  populations,  and 
its  striking  scenery,  its  bracing  air,  and  wonderful  outlook  on  the  ocean 
is  sure  to  attract  in  the  future  thousands  of  persons  who  will  make  it 
the  objective  of  a  motor  tour.  The  park  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  care 
of  incoming  throngs  of  motor  campers,  and  definite  camping  grounds, 
involving  considerable  initial  cost  to  install  sanitation  and  water 
supply,  should  be  provided.  Large  appropriations  must  be  given  if 
these  essential  features  are  to  be  made  available.     A  further  detail  of 
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unusual  interest  has  been  the  establishment  of  group  camps.  This 
year  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  with  two  successive  camps  of 
some  60  members  each,  made  a  notable  success  of  its  first  venture. 
In  fact,  so  successful  was  it  that  the  club,  contrary  to  its  custom  of 
seeking  annually  new  places  for  camping  locations,  looks  forward  to 
making  a  camp  in  the  park  a  regular  event  of  its  annual  program. 
The  individual  cost  to  the  members  for  their  two  weeks  of  wholesome, 
happy  life  was  comparatively  small.  This  group  or  community 
camping  is  certain  to  grow  to  large  proportions  in  the  park  because  of 
its  accessibility  by  sea  as  well  as  land  to  our  crowded  eastern  cities. 

HAWAII    NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY   OF   HAWAII. 

Under  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  granted  by  Congress  last 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  assumed  active  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  with  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Boles  as 
superintendent.  Mr.  Boles  arrived  in  the  islands  about  April  1  and 
took  charge  without  delay. 

LAND  EXCHANGES  AND  AREA  ADDED. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27,  1920,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  acquired  the  more  important  private  holdings  in  the 
Kilauea  section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  and  all  of  the  private 
holdings  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section  of  the  park.  These  holdings, 
together  with  the  Territorial  land  in  the  Kilauea,  section,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  three  deeds  which  were  accepted  by 
the  department  on  September  27,  1922.  The  area  of  land  acquired 
by  these  conveyances  comprises  28,745  acres  in  the  Kilauea  section 
and  17,920  acres  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  In  the  Kilauea  section 
certain  portions  of  the  land  acquired  from  the  Bishop  estate  are 
encumbered  by  leases  running  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  20  years 
from  the  date  of  execution,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  reserved 
to  the  estate.  In  the  Territorial  land  conveyed  certain  portions  are 
encumbered  by  leases,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment has  held  should  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  organic  act  creating  the  park  provided  for  a  third  tract  of  land 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  sufficient  in  width  for  a  road  to  connect  the 
Kilauea  section  and  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  A  location  survey  for 
this  road  has  not  been  made,  and  until  this  is  done  no  steps  can  be 
taken  to  secure  the  right  of  way. 

The  Haleakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  contains  approximately 
21,150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  Territorial  land  and  the  balance  is 
held  in  private  ownership.  Acquisition  of  this  land  is  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the  Hawaii  Park. 

The  Kau  Desert  lands  were  added  to  the  park  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  1,  1922.^  This  area  of  43,400  acres,  contiguous  to  the 
Kilauea  section,  contains  the  Kau  flow  of  1919,  great  earthquake 
cracks,  a  section  of  the  seacoast  where  great  lava  flows  have  poured 
into  the  ocean,  numerous  craters  and  cones  and  desert  flora,  all  of 
which  will  be  of  attractive  interest  to  visitors  and  rounds  out  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  volcanic  phenomena. 

»Seep.  159. 
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SUBSIDENCE   OF  THE    LAKE   OF   FIRE. 

On  May  1,  1921,  the  lake  of  living  lava  in  Ilalemaumau  began  rising 
slowly  until  by  May  13  it  Avas  but  40  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
On  this  date  earthquakes  began  opening  up  subterranean  vents, 
causing  the  lava  to  drain  away  from  the  pit  with  resulting  subsidence 
at  times  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  hour.  This  sinking  continued  until 
the  Lake  of  Fire  entirely  disappeared  and  by  the  1st  of  June  Hale- 
maumau,  instead  of  being  a  lake  of  molten  lava  40  feet  down  and  1,200 
feet  across,  was  but  a  rumbling,  smoking  chasm  1,000  feet  deep  and 
nearly  2,000  feet  across.  During  the  smking  the  walls  of  the  pit, 
lacking  the  support  of  the  living  lava,  began  to  collapse  into  the  pit. 
The  resultant  rumbling  splash  with  numerous  streams  of  lava  spurting 
out  like  blood,  then  slowly  rising  clouds  of  red  dust,  will  remain 
forever  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  fortunate  be- 
holder. 

During  the  subsidence  the  old  craters  of  Makapuhi  and  Napau 
became  active,  liquid  lava  flowing  into  their  long  dried  vegetation- 
covered  pits.  The  flows  into  these  old  craters  did  not  continue 
for  long  and  they  are  again  inactive.  About  the  middle  of  July 
manifestations  began  which  presage  a  return  to  Halemaumau  of  the 
Lake  of  Fire,  the  lava  beginning  to  again  cascade  from  openings  in 
the  pit  walls  forming  a  new  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  which 
has  risen  until  now  the  lava  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  expected  before  long  the  lake  will  again  have  assumed  its  normal 
condition. 

INCREASED   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Kilauea  Volcano  Hotel  Co.  has  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  accommodations  at  the  Volcano  House,  including  a  38-room 
addition  which  now  gives  the  hotel  101  rooms,  10  of  which  have 
private  baths.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  a  landscape  engineer 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
beautified  and  an  excellent  golf  course  has  been  constructed  just 
outside  the  park  limits.  A  new  tank  for  storage  of  rain  water  with  a 
capacity  of  400,000  gallons  has  also  been  constructed,  making  the 
total  storage  capacity  at  the  Volcano  Hotel  700,000  gallons.  The 
water  supply  is  dependent  upon  storage  of  rain  waters  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  has 
also  erected  a  new  building  for  museum  and  storage  use. 

GENERAL  GRANT   NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  popularity  of  this  little  park  containing  only  4  square  miles 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  travel  which  has  brought  with  it 
serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  lack  of 
appropriations  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  up  camp  grounds 
throughout  the  park  so  that  campers  could  be  spread  out  instead  of 
being  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  meas- 
ure of  sanitation  and  water  is  found.  This  overcrowding  results  in 
destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers,  and 
injury  to  the  wonderful  Big  Trees  which  the  park  was  created  to 
preserve.  While  everything  possible  has  been  done  by  warning 
signs  and  restriction  of  automobile  travel  around  the  sequoias,  the 
trees  are  becoming  affected.     The  bark  of  the  General  Grant,  origi- 
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nally  over  two  feet  thick  on  buttresses  and  roots,  has  been  in  places 
entirely  worn   off. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  its  ^rove  of  Big  Trees  to 
much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  require  largely  increased 
appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  particularly  for 
an  adequate  water  supply  and  sewer  system  which  is  an  urgent  public 
necessity. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring, 
01  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was  designated  superin- 
tendent, vice  Dr.  William  P.  Parks  resigned.  Dr.  Waring's  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  is  an  admirable  arrangement  in  that  it  orings 
a  Public  Health  Service  officer  in  full  charge  of  the  park  and  its  health- 
giving  waters. 

NEW  FREE  BATHHOUSE  AND  CLINIC. 

The  new  Government  free  bathhouse  was  put  into  operation  early 
in  March.  Seventy-three  thousand  and  eighty-seven  baths  have  been 
given  in  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  indigents  who  seek  health  by 
using  the  waters.  The  free  clinic  conducted  by  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  put  in  operation  shortly  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  free  bathhouse  in  which  building  it  is  located.  The 
clinic  is  handling  on  an  average  150  persons  per  day.  While  origi- 
nally designed  to  treat  venereal  diseases,  the  work  of  the  clinic  is 
broadening  out  and  numerous  other  human  ailments  are  being 
treated.  A  class  of  instruction  was  organized  for  physicians  which  is 
open  to  all  graduate  physicians  without  charge.  About  20  have  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  instruction. 

NEW  BATHHOUSES  COMPLETED. 

Three  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year — the 
Quapaw,  Ozark,  and  Woodmen  of  the  Union,  the  latter  a  combined 
hospital  and  bathhouse  for  colored  people.  The  Lamar,  occupying 
the  last  lot  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  current  year.  The  "Magnolia  Prome- 
nade" will  then  be  complete.  It  is  made  up  of  a  magificent  collec- 
tion of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their  kind  on  the  globe. 
The  Government  administrative  building  should  now  be  remodeled 
as  its  present  appearance  in  comparision  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  row  is  anything  but  a  compliment  to  the  Government.  Having 
forced  the  construction  of  a  row  of  beautiful  buildings,  it  should 
now  place  its  own  building  in  the  same  class. 

REVENUES  NO  LONGER  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  act  approved  May  24,  1922,  making  the  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department,  it  is  directed  that  from  and  after  July  1, 
1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30,  1922. 
Estimates  shall  be  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  annually 
thereafter,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  of  the  the  amounts 
required  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  the  park." 

11172—22 5 
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WIND  CAVE   NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park  continued  its  popularity  as  one  of  the 
finest  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas  by  attracting  visitors,  the 
number  of  which  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records,  rrivate  motor 
travel  has  again  furnished  the  larger  proportion  of  visitors,  the 
number  coming  by  rail  having  unfortunately  decreased  from  last 
year's  total.  The  public  camp  grounds  in  the  park  have  been  taxed 
to  capacity  practically  all  of  the  season. 

Permanent  fills  and  culverts  have  been  substituted  for  all  bridges 
on  the  park  road,  using  up  most  of  the  funds  allotted  for  road  work, 
consequently  other  road  work  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  The  main 
park  road  is  6  miles  long  and  part  of  the  Denver-Deadwood  Highway, 
and  a  substantial  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  good 
condition  next  year.  The  entire  park  appropriation  is  but  $7,500, 
while  the  revenues  annually  amount  to  one-half  this  sum.  The 
excellent  water  system  is  now  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  placed 
upon  it  by  the  increased  camping  in  the  park,  and  its  present  capacity 
must  be  doubled.     A  new  ranger  cabin  is  also  needed. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

During  the  year  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adjoins  Piatt  Park, 
donated  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  for  park  improvements. 
Two  community  buildings  were  constructed  for  use  of  the  many 
campers  coming  into  the  park,  one  at  the  Bromide  camp  ground  and 
the  other  at  the  Cold  Spring  camp  ground.  Sewer  lines  were  laid  to 
each  camp  ground;  three  new  comfort  stations  were  built  and  another 
repaired.  A  water  system  was  installed  in  both  camp  grounds  and 
electric  wires  put  in  so  that  the  camps  could  be  lighted  at  night. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  campers  utilizing  the  park  more  than 
doubled  in  number.  This  excellent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Sulphur  was  appreciated  both  by  the  visitors  and  tnis  service. 

It  is  estimated  that  246,998  visitors  in  all  entered  the  park  gates. 
As  many  of  them  undoubtedly  repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day, 
70,000  individuals  is  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  travel.  The 
park  is  a  focal  point  for  motor  travel  from  all  the  Southern  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  season  the  campers  held  several 
big  meetings  and  community  camp  fires  and  organized  a  Piatt  Park 
Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  different  States.  The  aim  of 
the  club  is  to  tell  others  oi  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  health- 
giving  waters  of  the  park  and  to  see  that  it  has  financial  help  to  prop- 
erly maintain  it  and  for  needed  improvements. 

The  wild  animals  maintained  under  fence  in  the  park  were  added 
to,  a  fine  bull  elk  from  Yellowstone  being  received;  four  fawns  were 
added  to  the  deer  herd,  and  a  baby  buffalo  was  born  in  the  park. 

The  park  roads  are  especially  in  need  of  improvement  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  should  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  a  national  park. 

LASSEN   VOLCANIC   NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

On  April  29  last  Congress  removed  the  inhibition  against  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  which  will  now  enable  the  development  of  that  area, 
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covering  124  square  miles  and  containing  the  only  active  volcano  in 
the  United  States  proper,  to  proceed  if  larger  appropriations  are 
granted.  Small  amounts  of  several  thousand  dollars  heretofore 
annually  granted  by  Congress  have  been  devoted  primarily  to  the 
betterment  of  short  stretches  of  road  leading  into  the  park;  also  this; 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  mounted  ranger  was  employed  for  several 
months  to  study  park  travel  and  to  make  observations  of  the  ad- 
mins trative  and  patrol  requirements.  Northern  California  wants; 
this  park  developed  and  opened  up  to  travel.  Its  magnificienfc 
combination  of  nature's  offerings,  including  the  active  volcano^ 
cinder  cones,  hot  springs,  mud  geysers,  ice  caves,  majestic  canyons, 
lakes,  forests,  and  streams,  when  accessible  is  bound  to  attract  great 
interest  from  the  touring  public. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  particularly  active  by  suggestion  and 
otherwise  in  the  larger  development  of  the  park. 

Estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  contemplate  an  amount 
sufficient  to  install  a  nucleous  of  a  permanent  administrative  and 
protective  force  and  essential  buildings.  The  chief  civil  engineer  of 
the  service  inspected  the  entire  area  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  will  submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  initial  needs 
of  the  park. 

ZION   NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park,  the  youngest  member  of  the  park  system,  has 
grown  definitely  in  popularity  as  the  park  has  enjoyed  greatly  in- 
creased travel,  having  entertained  visitors  from  nearly  every  State 
and  from  several  foreign  countries.  While  rail  and  motor  stage 
travel  increased  slightly  over  last  year,  the  large  increase  resulted 
from  private  motor  travel.  The  public  camp  ground,  attractively 
located  among  large  shade  trees  interwoven  with  wild  grape  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  wood  and  cool  spring  water,  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  motor  campers,  who  as  a  rule  stayed  longer  than  in 
previous  years.  The  Wylie  Way  Camp  was  again  operated  by 
W.  W.  Wylie,  excellent  accommodati^ons  being  furnished  visitors 
coming  by  stage  or  those  not  desiring  to  camp. 

»  ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  park  is  in  the  initial  stage  of  development.  Little  in  the  way 
of  extensive  improvement  has  yet  been  possible  under  the  annual 
appropriations  of  $10,000  which  the  park  has  received.  Funds  for 
improvement  work  have  been  usually  expended  in  repairing  damage 
to  the  present  road,  5  miles  in  length,  which  parallels  the  Virgin 
River.  Heavy  rainfall  this  year  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to 
the  road,  the  bridge  in  the  Sand  Slide  being  partially  washed  out  and 
the  bridge  near  Wylie  Camp  having  been  washed  out  twice.  The 
flood  character  of  the  river  also  causes  considerable  damage,  necessi- 
tating a  comparatively  heavy  maintenance  charge.  The  park's  16 
miles  of  trail  have  been  maintained  in  better  condition  this  year  and 
possibly  on  this  account  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years- 
The  trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  the 
Narrows  have  been  the  most  popular. 
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NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  a  small  administration 
building  was  built  just  inside  the  park  boundary.  The  building, 
constructed  of  red  sandstone  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings, 
was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  of 
bungalow  style,  containing  three  rooms  providing  a  superintendent's 
office,  a  checking  and  registering  office,  and  a  rest  room  for  tourists. 
It  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors. 

ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOS^p. 

Southwestern  Utah  with  its  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bryce 
Canyon  areas  and  its  culminating  attraction,  Zion  Park,  is  just 
coming  into  proper  recognition  on  account  of  its  wonderful  scenery. 
As  a  result  travel  to  these  sections  will  undoubtedly  increase  very 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  years  and  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  these  travel  demands.  In  the  general  road  budget  which  you 
will  submit  to  Congress  estimates  have  been  included  for  three  major 
projects  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $350,000.  The 
present  entrance  road  must  be  improved  to  protect  it  from  river 
encroachment  and  several  miles  must  be  widened.  It  is  planned  to 
surface  the  entire  length  of  the  road  with  natural  material.     It  is 

Sroposed  to  construct  6  miles  of  additional  road  through  to  the 
[arrows,  a  strikingly  beautiful  section  of  the  canyon  which  will  open 
to  travel  many  additional  inspiring  and  wonderful  views.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  construct  a  road  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to 
the  rim.  The  location  of  the  road  has  not  been  definitely  decided  on, 
but  it  is  believed  a  satisfactory  and  feasible  location  can  be  found; 
its  approximate  length  will  be  about  7.5  miles.  This  road  will 
provide  a  rim  entrance  to  the  park,  giving  the  tourist  even  more 
wonderful  views  of  the  canyon  than  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the 
floor.  During  the  hot  summer  months  it  will  provide  a  high  line 
drive  from  Cedar  City  to  Cedar  Breaks,  thence  to  Zion  Park  by  a 
proposed  road  connecting  the  park  road  with  the  new  Cedar  Breaks 
Road. 

A  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE. 

Because  of  State-wide  interest  in  the  development  of  Zion  Park, 
Governor  Mabey  called  a  conference  of  interested  parties  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  December.  The  conference  resulted  in  the  governor 
appointing  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  with  subcommittees  to  deal  directly  with  various  activities. 
No  definite  action  has  been  taken  on  the  proposal  to  add  the  Cedar 
Breaks  area  to  Zion  National  Park  nor  to  establish  the  Bryce  Canyon 
area  as  a  State  park. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  administration  and 
control  of  the  National  Park  Service.  These  were  created  and  are 
administered  under  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiqui- 
ties, approved  June  8,  1906,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  declare 
by  public  proclamation  ''historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are 
situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  to  be  national  monuments  *  *  *."  Each  one 
of  the  national  monuments  has  therefore  been  set  aside  because  of 
some  scientific  or  historic  interest,  which  makes  it  valuable  for 
preservation.  A  list  of  these  monuments,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  chief  attributes,  is  given  on  page  86. 

The  appropriation  this  year  was  the  same  as  the  preceding  year- 
amounting  to  $12,500.  This  has  had  to  provide  for  salaries  of  custo^ 
dians,  occasional  repair  work,  ranger  service,  installation  of  warning 
and  guiding  signs,  and  the  like.  One  custodian  received  a  salary  of 
$1,400  per  annum,  another  a  salary  of  $1,050  per  annum,  and  one 
patrol  ranger  at  another  monument  received  $1 ,200  per  annum.  The 
other  custodians,  selected  because  of  their  interest  in  and  affection 
for  the  monuments,  served  at  the  nominal  salaries  of  $12  per  year 
each. 

With  the  development  of  large  cross-country  travel  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  the  national  monuments  have  been  proving 
mteresting  accents  and  consequently  have  been  visited  by  motorists 
in  increasingly  large  numbers.  This  growing  visiting  list  has  been 
most  satisfactory  since  it  evinces  an  appreciation  of  the  educational 
value  of  these  reserved  exhibits  by  the  American  public,  but  it  also 
naturally  entails  increased  problems  of  administration.  Crowds  of 
visitors  unfortunately  mean  more  vandalism,  since  it  seems  to  be  a 
habit  with  some  classes  of  people,  no  matter  how  sacred  an  object  is, 
to  carve  and  write  their  names  on  walls,  to  dig  and  search  ruins  for 
treasures  or  relics,  or  to  take  away  interesting  objects  that  strike 
the  fancy  as  keepsakes.  Most  of  this  vandalism  is  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  or  ignorance,  but,  in  some  cases  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  malicious.  Certainly  thoughtlessness 
or  ignorance  can  not  be  offered  as  an  excuse  now  where  warning  signs 
are  posted.  The  service  is  following  the  policy  of  making  an  example 
of  offenders  by  arresting  them  and  bringing  them  before  the  nearest 
United  States  commissioner  for  trial.  Once  the  visitors  find  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  tampering  with  these  precious  exhibits,  van- 
dalism will  cease. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  accomplished  with  the  monument 
funds  granted  by  Congress  has  been  the  purchase  of  steel  signs  for 
warning,  guiding,  or  boundary  marking  purposes,  which,  fastened  to 
iron  pipes  and  set  in  cement,  are  unburnable,  resistant  to  shots  from 
gun  and  rifle,  shooting  being  a  very  common  habit,  and  unless  dug 
up  and  carted  away  will  last  for  many  years.  We  are  unable  to  predict 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  that  even  this  latter  expediency  may 
not  be  adopted  oy  some  one. 

During  the  year  a  new  museimi  and  administration  building  at 
the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  was  constructed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Custodian  Frank  Pinkley.  This  is  a  five-room,  adobe 
structure  put  up  by  Indian  labor.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  musemn,  for  which  Mr.  Pinkley  has 
collected  many  mteresting  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  A  number  of  exhibits  were  gathered  early  in  the  winter, 
when  Mr.  Pinkley  explored  several  mounds  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Casa  Grande  and  obtained  a  few  beautifully  decorated  ollas,  some 
metates,  stone  axes,  and  other  material.  In  one  of  these  buried 
rooms,  of  which  the  roof  had  been  burned,  an  especially  interesting 
find  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  baskets  that 
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had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  enough  remaining,  however,  to  enable 
a  study  of  the  weave.  The  basketry  of  the  people  who  built  the  Casa 
Grande  is  exceedingly  rare  and  therefore  these  fragments  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  museum.  Custodian  Pinkley  was  also 
assigned  various  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  some 
of  our  other  monuments  of  the  Southwest,  all  of  which  were  expedi- 
tiously and  satisfactorily  handled. 

The  Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo.,  containing  a  remark- 
able natural  rock  tower  of  volcanic  origin  some  1,200  feet  in  height, 
is  increasing  its  visiting  list  from  year  to  year.  From  our  limited 
funds  we  allotted  some  money  to  the  improvement  of  the  road  within 
the  monument  boundaries  so  that,  according  to  reports,  it  has  never 
been  in  better  shape  than  it  is  now.  A  spring  close  to  the  tower  has 
been  cleaned  and  received  other  improvements,  and  a  small  log  shelter 
cabin  to  protect  the  visitors  in  inclement  weather  has  been  erected. 

The  archaeological  work  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  School  of  American  Research  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument  is  steadily  progressing.  When  their  explorations  and 
excavations  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  much  that  is  now 
unknown  regarding  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings  will  be 
revealed.  It  is  a  fascinating  work  with  a  great  appeal  both  to  the 
imaginative  and  to  students  of  history. 

In  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Pittsburgh  continued  excavations  for  fossil  remains  under  permit 
from  the  department.  These  excavations  are,  however,  now  being 
carried  on  at  such  depth  that  it  may  prove  a  barrier  to  further 
scientific  research  work  on  account  of  the  cost.  This  moniunent  was 
established  primarily  to  place  these  fossil  remains  under  Government 
jurisdiction  for   excavation   and  removal   to  scientific   institutions. 

One  of  our  most  valuable  exhibits  is  contained  in  the  El  Morro 
National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  an  enormous  sandstone  rock  on 
which  the  early  Spanish  conquistadors  carved  many  interesting  and 
historic  inscriptions.  Last  year  special  effort  was  made  by  the 
service  to  place  the  monument  in  good  condition  by  erasing  modern 
inscriptions  placed  near  or  over  some  of  the  Spanish  inscriptions,  the 
excavation  of  an  old  spring,  the  placing  of  warning  and  descriptive 
signs,  and  the  placing  of  barriers  to  prevent  persons  from  reaching 
the  walls.  Our  able  custodian,  Vogt,  who  for  a  short  time  was 
temporarily  separated  from  the  service  on  account  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  California,  has  continued  his  excellent  supervision  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  by  making  occasional  repairs  has  kept  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  service  this  year  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.  This  monument, 
covering  426.43  acres  and  containing  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood 
groves  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  in  California,  is  located  only  about  7 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  draws  great  crowds  of  visitors,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays.  It  receives  the  largest  number  of  visitors 
annually  of  any  of  our  monuments.  Our  custodian,  Mr.  Richard  F. 
O'Rourke,  because  of  love  for  and  interest  in  the  monument,  serves 
at  a  nominal  salary  and  did,  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  pro- 
vided, excellent  work  in  patrolling  the  woods.  In  September  an 
efficient  and  tried  ranger  was  transferred  from  the  Yellowstone  forces 
to  the  Muir  Woods,  where  he  will  now  make  his  headquarters.  A 
small  cottage  has  been  constructed  for  his  occupancy,   to  which 
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improvements  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  money  becomes 
available.  It  is  believed  with  the  installation  of  this  permanent 
ranger,  assisted  by  such  laborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
area  patroled  and  cleaned,  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  will 
be  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  and  a  model  for  our 
other  monuments. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  in  Arizona,  receives  the 
next  greatest  number  of  visitors  annually.  Here  in  great  profusion 
lie  many  petrified  trunks  of  trees  of  the  antediluvian  period,  which 
reflect  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Unfortunately  the  average 
visitor  to  this  monument  has  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  off  as  many 
specimens  as  he  or  she  could  carry.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
service  to  permit  the  taking  of  small  chips  weighing  not  more  than 
5  pounds  as  souvenirs,  and  the  service  would  have  liked  to  con- 
tinue this  permission,  but  when  inspection  of  roads  leading  out  of  the 
monument  showed  for  miles  that  visitors  had  taken  large  pieces 
weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  which  later  on,  when  the  weight  became 
burdensome,  were  thrown  along  the  roadside,  radical  steps  were  found 
necessary,  and  the  taking  of  specimens  is  now  prohibited.  The 
installation  of  a  patrolling  ranger  was  the  first  step  toward  betterment 
of  conditions,  but  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory  because  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  dependable  man  who  would  do  his  duty  without 
supervision.  Custodian  Nelson,  however,  found  it  possible  to  dispose 
of  his  hotel  and  transportation  business  at  Adamana,  and  is  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  patrol  work  as  permanent  resident  custodian, 
living  in  a  small  shelter  hut  within  the  monument  area.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  an  individual  and  intense  interest  in  the  exhibits  covered  by  the 
monument,  and  the  service  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him  on  the 
ground.  As  an  indication  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  policy 
of  having  a  man  on  the  ground,  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  his  report 
for  the  month  of  August  that  stone  estimated  to  weigh  some  3,315 
pounds  was  taken  from  visitors  and  replaced  on  the  ground.  The 
monument  has  been  thoroughly  signed  and  we  are  for  the  first  time 
in  years  satisfied  with  progress  in  its  administration. 

The  restoration  work  on  the  roof  and  facade  of  the  Tumacacori 
Mission,  an  old  Spanish  ruin  within  the  Tumacacori  National  Monu- 
ment was  practically  completed  last  year,  but  some  work  on  it  was 
done  during  the  year  just  closed.  The  custodian  plans  to  do  further 
work  from  time  to  time  as  his  funds  will  permit.  The  site  has  been 
very  much  improved,  stumps  being  removed  and  the  ground  leveled 
about  the  mission.  The  national  convention  of  the  Bankhead  High- 
way Association  was  held  in  Phoenix  in  April,  after  which  the  attend- 
ing delegates  visited  Nogales;  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  their  guests  in  the  Tumacacori  Monument,  thus  giving  the 
visitors  an  interesting  view  of  the  old  ruin.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
monument  by  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  very  keen;  they 
now  have  plans  under  consideration  for  the  opening  up  of  a  road  from 
the  State  highway  to  the  monument,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet  over  private  property;  they  are  also  planning  to  plant  trees 
around  the  ruin. 

Substantial  cooperation  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  Sitka  National  Monument  was  given  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission. The  Sitka-Indian  River  Road,  3J  miles,  which  provides 
access  to  the  national  monument  from  the  city  of  Sitka  was  improved 
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and  the  suspension  footbridge  within  the  monument  was  repainted. 
The  Alaska  Road  Commission  also  installed  in  the  monument  the 
standard  metal  warning  and  informative  signs  furnished  by  this 
service.  Wheel  traffic  was  excluded  from  the  part  of  the  monument 
west  of  Indian  River  and  wooden  painted  warning  signs  were  erected 
at  the  points  of  ingress  by  the  commission. 

While  a  number  of  interesting  events  have  transpired  in  the  other 
monuments,  such  as  the  cooperation  afforded  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Phoenix,  tne  young  men  of  this  club  placing  the 
warning  signs  in  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  and  the 
work  of  the  Business  Mens'  League,  of  Gering,  Nebr.,  in  placing 
similar  signs  in  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  lack  oi  space 
precludes  elaboration  in  this  report. 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

With  our  small  Washington  office  force  of  18  people,  including 
the  director  and  the  assistant  director,  which  is  one  person  less  than 
we  had  two  years  ago,  we  have  at  this  writing  registered  disposal  of 
a  45  per  cent  increase  in  incoming  mail  for  the  period  from  January  1 
to  date  over  the  similar  period  in  1920,  two  years  ago,  and  of  a  9  per 
cent  increase  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Outgomg  mail  disposed 
of  for  the  same  period  this  year  over  1920  was  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent  and  over  1921  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  This  exceptional 
showing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  person  in  this  organization  is 
especially  fitted  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  him  or  to  her.  Certain 
simplifications  in  handliag  work  and  installation  of  certaui  systems 
have  also  contributed  to  its  more  expeditious  disposal.  A  continued 
increase  in  work  will  necessitate  additional  assistants,  and,  although 
we  hope  to  carry  on  without  more  clerks  for  one  year  longer,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  service  is  growing  and  that  we  must  have  one  or 
two  more  high-grade  clerks  in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  high  standard  of  expedition,  courteous  attentiveness,  and 
efficiency. 

The  decided  changes  directed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the  presen- 
tation of  fiscal  activities  of  the  various  departments  under  a  uniform 
system  of  bookkeeping  required  considerable  change  in  our  own 
bookkeeping  methods,  both  in  the  field  and  in  this  office.  In  Wash- 
ington we  had  somewhat  anticipated,  by  a  new  columnar  system  of 
bookkeeping  permitting  of  daily  balances,  the  requirements  made  by 
the  Budget  and  our  office  system  of  auditing  and  checking  accounts 
had,  therefore,  to  be  only  slightly  revised;  in  fact,  the  Budget  Bureau 
complimented  us  highly  on  our  system  as  well  as  on  our  method  of 
presentation  of  estimates.  Members  of  our  accounting  staff  were 
called  in  conference  numerous  times  to  better  acquaint  the  Budget 
Bureau  with  details  of  our  methods. 

In  the  field  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  revise  the  present  cost- 
keeping  system  and  the  method  of  bookkeeping.  A  meeting  was 
hurriedly  called  of  representatives  of  some  of  the  major  parks,  who 
met  in  the  Yellowstone  during  July  and  August,  with  the  result  that 
new  methods  of  cost  keepiag  and  bookkeeping  were  incorporated 
into  a  manual  on  classification  of  accounts  which  conforms  with  the 
bulletin  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  places  bookkeeping  in 
the  various  parks  on  a  permanent  basis.     It  is  believed  our  efforts 
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have  placed  the  financial  activities  of  the  parks  on  a  standard  basis 
and  will  eliminate  some  confusion,  possibilities  of  overexpenditure, 
and  the  like,  occasionally  observed  in  the  past. 

While  we  annually  receive  numbers  of  letters  from  park  visitors 
and  people  interested  in  park  matters  commenting  favorably  on  the 
cordiality  of  response  to  requests  by  the  Washington  office  force 
and  employees  in  the  field,  we  have  received  more  complimentary 
letters  this  summer  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  the  favorable  comment  on  the  efficiency  of  our 
ranger  forces.  People  are  quick  to  call  attention  to  actual  or  assumed 
slights  or  discourtesies  and  are  not  prone  to  obey  the  impulse  to 
write  a  letter  of  commendation  of  service  in  the  parks  or  of  any  one 
of  its  employees.  This  summer  favorable  letters  received  here 
exceeded  the  number  of  complaints,  which  latter  in  fact  have  not 
been  over  two  dozen,  remarkably  few  in  view  of  the  heavy  travel. 

The  service  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  rendering  service  to  the  public.  You  have  by  all  your 
service  appointments  maintained  the  hi^h  standard  set.  It  is  true 
that  occasionally  a  person  is  found,  as  m  every  lar^e  organization, 
who  is  unfit  for  the  work  intrusted  to  him,  but  the  forcible  elimination 
of  such  individuals  only  accentuates  the  high  standard  and  qualities 
of  those  who  carry  on. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  record  at  this  point  the  illness  of 
Director  Mather,  which  has  necessitated  an  extended  absence  from 
Washington  for  recuperation  and  rest,  and  the  temporary  assumption 
of  his  duties  by  the  assistant  director.  At  this  writing  he  is  fast 
regaining  his  health,  and  will  be  at  his  desk  again  within  a  very  short 
time. 

LEGISLATION. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  legislation  affecting  the  national 
parks  which  has  been  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation 
of  the  fifth  annual  report.  The  text  of  the  new  laws  wiU  be  found  in 
Appendix  D  of  the  report,  together  with  important  reports  of  com- 
mittees of  Congress  relating  to  pending  measures. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  national  park  legislation 
of  the  past  year. 

PARK  BILLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW. 

The  act  of  December  20,  1921,^  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  ex- 
changes of  land  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Washington,^'  made  possible  the  exchange  of  forest  lands  for  private 
holdings  along  the  Carbon  River  Road  approaching  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  through  the  Rainier  National  Forest,  and  thus  prevented 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  these  holdings. 

The  act  of  January  30,  1922,^  entitled  "An  act  to'  add  certain 
lands  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,"  provided  for 
the  extension  of  the  park  boundaries  to  include  445  square  miles  of 
mountainous  territory  which  is  the  breeding  ground  of  large  herds  of 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou. 

The  act  of  April  29,  1922,^  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  section  5 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 

1  Public  No.  114,  67th  Congress. 

a  Public  No.  133,  67th  Congress.    See  page  159. 

»  Public  No.  206,  67th  Congress.    See  page  159. 
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Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  State  of  California  and 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  August  9,  1916/'  removed  the  limita- 
tion of  $5,000  on  the  annual  appropriations  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  1,  1922,^  entitled  ''An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of 
land  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park,"  provided 
for  the  addition  of  part  of  the  interesting  Kau  Desert  to  the  Hawaii 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1922,^  entitled  ''An  act  granting  certain  lands 
in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital 
Association,"  enlarged  the  grounds  of  the  association  to  permit  an 
addition  to  the  hospital. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  May  24,  1922,® 
carried  af)propriations  amounting  to  $1,446,520  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and 
monuments.  This  includes  an  appropriation  for  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  provision  being  contained  in  the  act  that  after  July  1, 
1922,  the  revenues  of  Hot  Springs  should  be  turned  into  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  act  of  August  26,  1922,^  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national 
monument  certain  lands  in  Riverside  County,  California,"  provided 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Palm  Canyon  area  as  a  national  monument 
after  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  to  the  lands  have  been  secured  and  for 
reimbursement  to  the  Indians  for  the  lands  relinquished  when  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  act  of  September  18,  1922,^  entitled  "An  act  to  accept  the 
session  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  gives  the  Federal  Government  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

The  act  of  September  18,  1922,®  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land  donated  as 
a  site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,"  permitted  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  from  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  of  land  on  which  the  new  administra- 
tion building  is  to  be  erected. 

The  act  of  September  20,  1922,^®  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  timber  owned  by  the  United  States  from  fire,  disease,  or  the 
ravages  of  beetles  or  other  insects,"  gives  authority  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  protection  of  timber  on  national  park  and  other 
Government  lands,  but  carries  no  funds. 

PENDING  AND  PROPOSED  PARK    LEGISLATION. 

The  following  bill  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate : 
S.  3519,^^   "A  bill  defining  the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians   in   the   Mescalero   Indian   Reservation,   providing  for   the 
allotment  of  certain  lands   therein  in  severalty  to   the  Mescalero 

<  Public  No.  208,  67th  Congress.  See  p.  159.  »  Public  No.  307, 67th  Congress. 

5  PubUc  No.  213,  67th  Congress.  See  p.  160.  »  Public  No.  308,  67th  Congress. 

6  Public  No.  224,  67th  Congress.  See  p.  161.  "  PubUc  No.  114,  67th  Congress. 

7  PubUc  No.  291,  67th  Congress.  See  p.  163.  "  See  committee  report  on  page  168. 
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Apache  Indians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All-year  National 
Park,"  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1922. 

New  bills  were  also  introduced  for  the  following  purposes: 

To  establish  the  Yakima  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Grand  Coules  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Petit  Jean  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Wonderland 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  also  a  bill  establishing  a  national 
park  in  the  national  forest  reservation  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
one  creating  the  Battle  of  the  Bear's  Paw  National  Monument  in 
the  State  oi  Montana. 

Other  new  bills  which  were  introduced  affecting  the  national  parks 
propose  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  Zion  National  Park;  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  the  Sevier  and  Kaibab  National  Forests  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  the  locating  of  mining  claims  within 
national  parks ;  the  placing  of  national  parks  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  authorization  of  prospecting  and 
mining  in  the  national  parks  under  certain  conditions ;  the  consolida- 
tion of  certain  patented  lands  in  Glacier  Park;  the  extension  and 
development  of  Sullys  Hill  National  Park;  and  the  acceptance  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  Old  Salem  State  Park  at  Petersburg,  111. 

H.  R.  7542,^2  ^'A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California,  and  to  change  the  name  of  said  park  to  Roosevelt- 
Sequoia,"  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  report,  was  favor- 
ably reported  out  of  committee  on  January  20,  came  up  several  times 
on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar,  and  was  finally  stricken  off  on 
April  3  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  should  receive  more  consideration 
than  is  possible  on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar. 

S.  274,  entitled  ''A  bill  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  dam 
across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Montana,"  which  was 
referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  not  acted  upon  during  the 
year,  although  on  February  16  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  held  a  hearing  on  it. 

In  preceding  years  bills  for  the  extension  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  southward  to  complement  and  round  out  the  park's 
exhibits  by  the  inclusion  of  the  wonderful  Teton  Mountain  area  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  there  is  no  bill  in  the  present  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose.  This  matter  is  not  being  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  park  boundary  rectifica- 
tion projects  before  the  country.  Problems  requiring  personal  in- 
vestigation of  possible  boundary  modifications  have  arisen,  and  at 
this  writing  are  being  carefully  studied.  A  satisfactory  solution  is 
essential  so  that  the  enlargement  program  may  be  speedily  per- 
fected and  laid  before  Congress  for  effective  legislation.  There  is 
little  opposition  to  this  project,  the  enlargement  plan  being  generally 
conceded  as  most  desirable  and  wise. 

No  new  bills  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  the  parks'  natural 
resources  were  introduced  into  Congress  during  the  year,  the  only 
activity  in  this  direction  being  hearings  held  on  February  16  last 

"  See  committee  report  on  page  165. 
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before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on 
S.  274,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  on  April  12, 
1921.  The  hearing  was  not  extensive.  The  bill  has  not  been  reported 
from  committee. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

By  proclamation/^  the  President  on  January  24,  1922,  established 
the  Lehman  Caves  National  Monument,  Nev.  As  the  remarkable 
limestone  caverns  reserved  by  the  national  monument  proclamation 
are  located  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest,  the  monument  reser- 
vation will  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

EXECUTIVE    ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
were  issued  as  follows : 

December  22,  1921,^*  setting  apart  Sullys  Hill  National  Park  Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak.,  as  a  bird  refuge. 

January  13,  1922,^^  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Moimt  McKinley  National 
Park  and  to  protect  a  right  of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  park. 

March  20,  1922,^^  a  withdrawal  of  land  pending  resurvey  of  the 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL    MONUMENTS. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26,  1922,^^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  1,600  acres 
in  Palm,  Andreas,  and  Murray  Canyons,  Calif.,  containing  the  stately 
Washington  palm  {Washingtoniana  filifera).  The  act  provides  that 
before  such  reservation  shall  become  effective  the  consent  and  re- 
linquishment of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first  be 
obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands 
and  payment  therefor  made  to  them  when  there  shall  be  donated 
sufficient  funds  for  such  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  interested 
persons  stand  ready  to  donate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
rights. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  its  trustees,  Mr.  Archer  M.  Hunt- 
ington, the  American  Museum  of  National  History  has  tendered  to 
the  Government  for  national  monument  purposes  the  Aztec  ruin  near 
Aztec,  N.  Mex.  This  ruin  of  precious  historic  value  contains  a  circular 
walled  city  which  has  been  excavated  by  the  Museum  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000. 

Director  Mather  has  taken  personal  interest  in  the  proposal  to 
establish  Pipe  Springs,  Ariz.,  as  a  national  monument.  Pipe  Springs 
was  first  settled  in  1863;  its  historic  ''Winsor  Castle"  with  port- 
holes in  its  walls  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Indians  by 
the  early  settlers.  It  was  also  the  first  station  of  the  Deseret  Tele- 
graph in  Arizona.     Pipe  Springs  affords  the  only  water  in  the  desert 

13  No.  1618.  See  page  163. 
i<  No.  3596.  See  page  164. 
15  No.  3617.  See  page  164. 
i«  No.  3650.  See  page  165. 
"  See  page  163. 
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between  Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Kanab,  Utah,  on  the  road  between 
Zion  National  Park  and  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Certain  private  interests  will  have  to  be  acquired  before  it  will 
be  available  for  reservation.  Its  creation  as  a  monument  would 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  western  pioneer  life. 

Three  remarkable  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  two  in  Utah  and 
one  in  Colorado,  are  recommended  for  preservation,  under  the  name 
Hovenweep  National  Monument,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the 
request  of  the  service  the  General  Land  Office  sent  a  surveyor  to 
determine  on  the  ground  the  exact  location  of  the  ruin  groups  in 
relation  to  the  land  line  surveys. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  one  needs  only  to  consider  the  annually 
mounting  flood  of  visitors  to  come  at  once  to  a  full  realization  of  what 
splendid  national  assets  the  national  parks  and  monuments  are  as 
places  for  recreation,  enjoyment,  and  rest  for  our  people.  Twelve 
hundred  thousand  visitors  tells  its  own  story.  Not  one  year  during 
the  past  four  has  seen  the  country  without  serious  national  prob- 
lems— participation  in  the  greatest  conflict  between  nations  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  when  that  was  splendidly  consumated,  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  of  social  and  economic  unrest  that  have  intimately 
affected  the  home  life  of  each  living  person — and  not  one  year  of 
those  four  has  failed  to  register  the  gradual  mounting  of  the  visiting 
list  into  figures  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  service,  in  1916, 
would  have  been  deemed  decidedly  visionary.  And  this  may  be 
considered  only  the  beginning  of  a  constant  annual  travel  movement 
of  millions  to  these  national  playgrounds. 

The  necessity  for  national  retrenchment  in  expenditures  has  kept 
in  abeyance  the  development  of  the  various  parks  to  their  fullest 
standard  of  service  to  the  public.  The  most  urgent  needs  are 
reconstruction  of  existing  roads  which  have  been  subjected  to  heavy 
wear  from  the  travel  flowing  over  them,  modern  public  camping 
grounds,  and  modern  sanitation  ever3rv\^here  where  large  crowds  of 
visitors  congregate.  If  the  estimates  submitted  by  you  to  Congress 
through  the  Budget  are  enacted  into  appropriations,  the  parks  will 
be  started  on  a  program  of  development  that  in  three  years  should 
place  them  in  condition  for  efficient  service  to  the  public,  which  is 
what  they  were  created  for,  and  what  the  people  of  the  country  will 
surely  demand. 

Respectfully, 

Arno  B.  Cammerer, 

Acting  Director. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 
B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 
A.  E.  Demaray,  editor. 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

GENERAL. 

(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING   DIVISION. 

(811  Couch  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.) 

George  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer. 
Victor  A.  Endersby,  assistant  engineer. 
Richard  R.  Tipton,  office  engineer. 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING   DIVISION. 
(Yosemite,  Calif.) 
Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Crater  Lake,  Alex  Sparrow,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Glacier,  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Grand  Canyon,  W.  W.  Crosby,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent.  Volcano  House,  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Mesa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karstens,  superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 

Mount  Rainier,  C.  L.  Nelson,  acting  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Ferris,  superintendent.  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent.  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent.  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

SuUys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Bever,  acting  superintendent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Yello"-stone,  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

Yosemite,  W.  B,  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

Zion,  Walter  Ruesch,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jack,  custodian,  Folsom,  Union  County,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Pinklev,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Muir  Woods,  Richard  F.  O'Rourke,  custodian,  317  Flood  Building,    San  Francisco, 

Calif. 
Navajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 
Papago  Saguaro,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Petrif  ed  Forest,  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 
Scotts  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupin,  custodian,  Gering,  Nebr. 
Tumacacori,  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz, 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Chaco  Canyon,  Dinosaur,  Gran  Quivira, 
Katmai,  Le  is  and  Clark  Cavern,  Natural  Bridges,  Pinnacles,  Rainbow  Bridge, 
Shoshone  Cavern,  Sitka,  Verendrye,  or  Yucca  House  National  Monuments. 
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STATISTICS. 

Visitors  to  paries,  1908-1922. 


Name  of  park. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Hot  Springs 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia 

Yosemite 

General  Grant.. . 
Mount  Rainier. . . 

Crater  Lake 

Wind  Cave 

Piatt 

SuUysHiU 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

Rocky  Mountain. 

Hawaii 

Lassen  Volcanic. 
Mount  McKinley. 
Grand  Canyon . . . 

Lafayette 

Zion 


(}) 

19, 542 
1,251 
8,850 
1,773 
2,826 
5,275 
3,171 
2  26,000 
2  250 
2  8n 


32,545 

854 

13, 182 

798 

5,968 

4,171 

3,216 

2  25,000 

2  190 

165 


2  120,000 

19, 575 

2,407 

13,619 

1,178 

8,000 

2  5,000 

3,387 

2  25,000 

2  190 

250 


130,000 

2  135,000 

23,054 

22,970 

3,114 

2,923 

12,530 

10,884 

2,160 

2,240 

10,306 

8,946 

2  4,500 

5,235 

3,887 

3,199 

2  30,000 

2  31,000 

2  200 

2  200 

206 

230 

2  4,000 

6,257 

2  135,000 

24,929 

3,823 

13,735 

2,756 

13, 501 

6,253 

3,988 

2  35,000 

2  300 

280 

12, 138 


2  125,000 

20,250 

4,667 

15, 145 

3,735 

15,038 

7,096 

3,592 

2  30,000 

2  500 

602 

14. 168 


2  115,000 

51,895 

7,647 

33,452 

10, 523 

35, 166 

11,371 

2,817 

2  20,000 

2  1,000 

663 

14,265 

2  31,000 


Total. 


69.018 


223,957 


229,084 


251.703 


235, 193 


334,799 


Name  of  park. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Hot  Springs 

2  118,740 
35,849 
10,780 
33,390 
15,360 
23,989 
12,265 
2  9,000 

2  30,000 

2  1, 500 

1,385 

12,839 

2  51.000 

0) 

2  135,000 
35,400 
18,510 
34, 510 
17,390 
35,568 
11,645 
16,742 
2  35,000 
2,207 
2,223 
18,387 
117. 186 

2  8,500 

2  140,000 
21,275 
15,001 
33,497 
15,496 
43,901 
13,231 
14,431 
2  36,000 
4,188 
2,058 
9,086 
101,497 

Q-) 

2  2,000 

2  160,490 

62,261 

30,443 

58,362 

21,574 

55,232 

16,645 

26,312 

2  25,000 

4,026 

2,287 

18,956 

169,492 

0) 

2  2,500 

0) 

37,745 
2  64,000 

2  162,850 

79,777 

31,508 

68,906 

19,661 

56,491 

20,135 

27,023 

2  38,000 

9,341 

2,890 

22,449 

240,966 

(^) 

2  2,000 

(^) 

67,315 

2  66,500 

3,692 

2  130,968 

81,651 

28,263 

91,513 

30,312 

55,771 

28,617 

28,336 

2  60,000 

9,100 

3,003 

19,736 

2  273,737 

2  16,071 

2  10,000 

(^) 

67,485 

2  69,836 

2,937 

2  106, 164 

Yellowstone 

98,223 
27, 514 

Yosemite 

100,506 

General  Grant. 

50,456 

Mount  Rainier 

70, 371 

Crater  Lake 

33,016 

Wind  Cave 

31, 016 

Piatt 

2  70,000 

Sullys  Hill 

2  9, 548 

Mesa  Verde 

4,251 

23, 935 

Rocky  Mountain ... 

8  219, 164 

27, 750 

Lassen  Volcanic 

2  10,000 

*7 

Mount  McKinley 

Grand  Canyon. 

84,700 

Lafayette 

73,779 

Zion 

4,109 

Total 

356,097 

488, 268 

451,661 

755,325 

919,504 

1,007,335 

1,044,502 

1  No  record. 

2  Estimated. 

3  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  checking  and  estimating  employed. 
*  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 
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Name. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Capulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico). 

Casa  Grande  (Arizona) 

Colorado  (Colorado) 

Devils  Tower  (Wyoming) 

El  Moro  (New  Mexico) 

Montezuma  Castle  (Arizona) 

Muir  Woods  (California) 

Navajo  ( Ari-zona) 

Papago  Saguaro  (Arizoaa) 

Petrified  Forest  (Arizona) 

Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska) 

Tumacacori  (Arizona) 

Verendrye  (North  Dakota) 

Zion(Utah)3 


2  1,500 

3,677 

2  3,000 


2  3,200 

7,720 

2  1,200 


2  43,200 


2  3,000 
'"i,'8i4" 


2  2,000 
2  2,500 

2  77,577 

64 

2  5,000 

2  30,390 
2  5,000 
2  4,300 


2  3,000 
6,296 
2  5,500 
2  7,000 
2  3,000 
2  4,500 

2  87,400 

65 

2  3,000 

2  32,700 
2  6,000 
2  5,000 
2  1,000 


2  3,000 
5,068 
2  6,000 
2  8,500 
2  2,500 
2  6,000 

2  90,370 

112 

2  8,000 

2  31,338 
2  6,000 
2  5.100 


Total. 


56,191 


138,951 


164,461 


171,876 


1  No  records  for  other  12  national  monuments. 

2  Estimated. 

« Created  a  national  park  Nov.  19, 1919. 


Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1916-1922. 


Name  of  park. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 

Yellowstone    

3,445 
736 
4,043 
1,778 
3,070 
2  649 
4  2,500 

5,703 
2,334 
6,521 
2,158 
5,894 
2,756 
4,837 

4,734 
1,627 
7,621 
2,438 
7,602 
3,105 
4,815 

10,737 
3,852 

12,109 
3,366 

10,434 
4,637 
8,240 

13,586 
5,657 

13,418 
4,710 

10,814 
5,158 
7,686 

15,736 

7,139 

18,947 

6,545 

12,271 

7,892 

9,078 

21,848 

651 

2,614 

4  57,438 

5,104 

9,958 

604 

18,253 

Sequoia  2 

7,886 

Yosemite 

19,583 

General  Grant      

12,010 

17, 149 

Crater  Lake 

9  429 

Wind  Cave  ^     

10,096 

Piatt  3 

4  30  000 

Mesa  Verde 

185 

902 

U0,050 

364 

1,121 

4  23,004 

371 

1,065 
4  20,588 

.. 

436 

1,697 

4  33,638 

1,575 

4  7,000 

570 

2,009 

4  50,562 

3,260 

4 10,000 

'644 

969 

Glacier                        

2,416 

Rockv  Mountain ' 

452,112 

Grand  Canyon  3 

7  890 

Lafayette'                 

8,650 

Zion3 

662 

Total                 

29,358 

54,692 

53,966 

97,721 

128,074 

175,825 

197, 105 

1  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1922. 

2  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

3  No  license  required. 

4  Estimated. 

Automobile  and  motorcycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1918-1922 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19222 

Nameofpark.1 

Automo- 
bUes. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Yellowstone.... 

Sequoia  3 

Yosemite 

General  Grant . 
Mount  Rainier. 
Crater  Lake.... 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

4,447 
766 
5,554 
2,350 
7,353 
1,959 
338 
1,066 

16 

2 

59 

27 

122 

5 

2 

9,543 
1,665 
4 10,093 
2  982 
8,949 
3,196 
464 
1,694 

38 
6 
94 
26 
113 
14 

i' 

13,238 

2,019 

4  10,112 

4,350 

9,402 

3  783 

548 

531 

85 
13 
126 
37 
99 
19 
5 

11,552 
3,041 
4  15,250 
6  300 
8,824 
5  821 
665 
3,414 

58 
23 
131 

60" 

41 
2 
2 

20,158 

3,197 
16,335 

6,217 
10,906 

8,101 
967 

1,548 

149 

1 

134 

iis 

42 

Total 

23,833 

233 

38,586 

292 

43,983 

384 

54,867 

317 

667,429 

6  445 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

2  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1922. 

3  Licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

4  Includes  5,360  autos  in  1919. 1,419  autos  in  1920, 1,210  autos  in  1921,  and  665  autos  in  1922,  the  owners  of 
which  surrendered  Yosemite  Valley  Highway  Association  certificates  in  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee, 

5  Includes  399  complimentary  permits. 
« Includes  1  complimentary  permit. 

Licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  imimproved  condition  of  roads 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks.  No  charge 
for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  official  business. 
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Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motorcycles  during  seasons  1918-1922. 


Name  of  park.i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922  2 

Yellowstone       .         

$33,392.50 

1,920.00 

27,888.00 

1, 188.  50 

18,225.50 

4,902.50 

338.00 

1,068.00 

$71,337.50 

4, 134.  50 

23,474.00 

1,504.00 

22,167.00 

7,991.50 

674.00 

2,665.00 

$99,015.00 

5,030.00 

43,352.00 

2, 180. 50 

23,587.50 

9,454.00 

824.50 

450.00 

$86,469.50 
7,625.00 
70,055.00 
3,146.00 
22,112.60 
14,593.50 
998.50 
5,488.50 

$150  287.00 

Sequoia « 

7,995.00 

81,128.00 

General  Grant       .                

3  063.50 

Mount  Rainier 

27,330.50 
20,404.50 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde     .             ...            

1,450.50 

Glacier 

2,303.00 

Total      .                                   

88,923.00 

133,947.50 

183,893.50 

210,488.50 

293, 962. 00 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  SuUys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

2  Received  in  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1922. 
»  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917^1922,  inclusive;  also  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Hot  Springs: 

1917    

$35,611.75 
28, 883. 44 
52, 109. 15 
45,682.85 
57,  807. 00 
55,339.15 

$31,302.98 
42,822.02 
32,130.36 
35,710.33 
74,021.19 
85,043.85 

1918 

1919 

2  $140, 000. 00 

$140,000.00 

1920 

1921  (deflciencv) 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

1922            «    y^-  •                     

1923 

63,900.00 

8,500.00 
10, 500  00 

334,920.00 
3  3, 259. 48 

255, 500. 00 
71,026.64 

278,000.00 
8,000.00 

350,000.00 

361,800.00 

f      22,300.00 
\    <  50, 000. 00 
25,000.00 
30,510.00 
35,000.00 
36,000.00 
86,000.00 
78,000.00 

250,000.00 
235,000.00 
255,000.00 
200,000.00 
300,000.00 
3,000.00 
300, 000. 00 
280,000.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4, 500. 00 
6,000.00 
5,300.00 
6,000.00 
6, 500. 00 

Yellowstone: 

1917                                                       . .     . 

8, 500. 00 

9,645.82 

332,583.03 

539.44 

253, 577. 15 

71,026.64 

}    285,919.67 

349,453.96 

54,795.69 
71,393.56 
42,775.50 

53,775.61 
96,812.34 

1918 

1919                        

1919 

1920 

120,027.61 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921.. 

158,806.84 
165,014.53 

1Q21  CdpfiHpnpv^ 

1922 

1923 

Sequoia: 

1917 

15,605.28 
50,000.00 
24, 578. 71 
30,420.98 
34,824.54 
35, 766. 03 
85,917.12 

}      10,326.60 

13,402.53 
9,772.52 
15, 899. 00 
19,584.99 
20,086.27 

415.04 

1918 

25, 508. 45 

1919 

1920 

e) 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Yosemite: 

1917 

249,987.45 
226,368.29 
254,294.64 
197,611.29 

}    302,844.98 

295,864.83 

53,500.66 
65,865.65 
57,520.03 
85,601.54 

95,894.47 

131, 797. 51 



55, 098. 45 

1918 

88,975.62 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923                                         

General  Grant: 

1917 

1,999.55 
1,999.97 
4,48L51 
5,992.79 
5,283.27 
5,976.65 

1, 153.  78 
1,801.63 
1,063.90 
1, 870.  83 
2,66.3.37 
3,480.45 

536. 97 

1918 

3,951.88 

(5) 

1919 

1920    .              

1921 

1922 

1923 

1  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Aimual  Report,  pp.  354-358. 

2  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  by  sundry  civil  acts  approved  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat., 
204),  and  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.,  918). 

3  Unexpended  balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 
Department  during  1919.    Sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.,  678). 

*  For  purchase  of  private  holdings. 

6  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat., 
153). 
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statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-192^,  inclusive;  also  appropriO' 

tionsfor  the  fiscal  year  1 9 2S— Continued. 


Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917    

$30,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
24,600.00 
32,  500. 00 
40, 000. 00 
150, 000. 00 
106,800.00 

8,000.00 
15,000.00 
13, 225. 00 
28, 225. 00 
25, 300. 00 
25, 300. 00 
32,000.00 

8,000.00 
7, 180.  00 
7, 500  00 
6,000.00 
9, 000. 00 
7, 500.  00 
7,500.00 

2, 500. 00 
2,  500.  00 
4, 000. 00 
4,  000.  00 
5, 000. 00 
7, 500.  00 
7,500.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 
43,000.00 

110,000.00 

115,000.00 

80,000.00 

85,000.00 

81,849.12 

95,000.00 

12, 564. 09 

195,000.00 

178,700.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
65,000.00 
73,900.00 

750.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

$29,999.19 
74,  846. 67 
24,  552. 28 
32, 446. 01 
39,987.89 

149,900.73 

$14, 346. 80 
17, 241.  25 
17,336.47 
22, 153. 76 
24, 967.  79 
22,286.59 

$17,617.04 
34, 715. 96 

1918                                         

1919                                                             

(5) 

1920 

1921      .                   

1922                                                      

1923 

Crater  Lake: 

1917      .                .               

7,999.88 
14, 738. 44 
13, 203.  84 
28, 162. 05 
24, 286. 38 
25, 298. 46 

4,565.25 
5, 505. 72 
5,958.21 
8,327.73 
9, 784. 98 
15, 277.  53 

1918                                                    

1919 

(*) 

1920                                       

1921 

1922 



1923                         

Piatt: 

1917 

8,000.00 
7, 179.  84 
7,485.05 
5,980.24 
8,98L33 
7, 196.  32 

434. 11 
1, 010. 40 
482.63 
486. 59 
726.20 
519.  80 

138. 28 

1918 

1, 699.  88 

1919                                                                  

(5) 

1920 

1921 

1922                                                      

1923 

Wind  Cave: 

1917        ...     .                    

2, 499.  87 
2,498.40 
3,988.77 
3, 986. 48 
4, 974.  75 
7,471.09 

1,632.60 
4, 082. 60 

2,  533. 15 

3,  714. 15 
2,918.20 
3,785.25 

1, 013. 04 

1918 

8,006.53 

1919 

(*) 

1920     

1921 

1922 

1923 

Mesa  Verde: 

1917 

9,999.00 
9,913.05 
17,022.44 
10, 959. 69 
13,984.81 
16,393.50 

130. 14 
2, 763. 75 
3,348.66 
3,317.95 
3,771.35 
1,273.72 

(6) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Glacier: 

1917 : 

108, 148. 16 
114,362.82 
79,958.69 
85,000.00 
81, 572. 94 

}■    106,535.94 

194,932.76 

3,202.40 
4,438.22 
2,624.53 
7, 253.  85 

1,352.75 
19,026.86 

1918 

1919...   . 

1920 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921.......  .:??...;;::;::::::;::::::::::;:: 

10,513.20 

6,082.71 

1922.. .."."": :■■". 

1923 

Rocky  Mountain: 

1917 

9,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,993.94 
9, 924. 85 
39,935.41 
64,898.75 

871.27 
598.75 
307. 50 

1, 507. 78 
537.25 

2,695.41 

(0 

1918.  . 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

Hawaii: 

1919 

731.40 

747.52 

62.49 

9,946.27 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Lassen  Volcanic: 

1917 

81.25 
118.05 

(') 

1918 

1921 

2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

2,475.41 
2,911.92 

1922 

1923 

Grand  Canyon: 

1919 

525.03 

399. 32 

8,305.43 

(') 

1920 

40,000.00 
60,000.00 

39,874.27 
59,983.75 

1921 

8  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposesnot  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  Stat.,  153). 

6  Expenditure  of  revenues  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  purposes  not  autljorized  by  statute. 

7  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Rocky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1922,  inclusive;  also  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  / 9^3— Continued. 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Grand  Canyon— Continued. 

1922 

$100,000.00 
75,000.00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 

8  10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,000.00 

$99,906.14 

$4,872.02 

1923 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922                                                               .     ... 

7,993.31 

1923          .            

Lafayette: 
1919 

9,972.42 
9,930.06 
19,928.56 
24,990.67 

1920    ..              

1921                                                            

1922 

1923                                      

Zion: 

1917  (deficiency) 

14,963.81 

1920 

511.50 
524.00 
414.95 

(^) 

1921 

7,300.00 
1,585.07 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

3,500.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
12,500.00 
12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

113,000.00 

3,666.67 
17,600.00 
19,200.00 
22,220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 

6,000.00 

}        8,842.55 
9,928.04 

1921  (deficiency)        

1922 

1923 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 
1917 

2,586.66 
4,832.70 
9,473.10 
7,802.92 
7,867.44 
12,416.96 

1918                    

225.00 
320.75 
123.50 
123. 20 
39.00 

(«) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923              

Casa  Grande  National  Monument:  lo 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Improvement  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 
Ariz  :  1917 

1,962.69 

2, 513. 62 
17,413.33 
19, 177.  50 
21,524.46 
27,090.59 
30,957.72 

National  Park  Service: 
1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Fighting  forest  fires: 

1922 

9,614.40 

1923.. 

Accounting  services: 
1923 

5  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40 
Stat.,  153). 

8  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

9  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 

10  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

11  Expended  imder  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  ^1928,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Department. 

Appropriation. 

Revenues. 

1917 

$537,366.67 
247,200.00 

«7Q/I    KRA   A7 

War  Department                                                

Interior  Department  .                        

.     $180,652.30 

1918 

530,680.00 
217,500.00 

718  180  00 

2  217  330. 55 

1919 

963,105.00 
50,000.00 

1  013  lO^i  00 

War  Department                   

196  678  03 

1920 

907,070.76 
1,058,969.16 
1,433,220.00 
1,446,520.00 

316^877.96 

1921 

396,928.27 

1922 

432,964.89 

1923 

1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  359. 

2  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Moimtain  National  Parks, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  national  forest 
lands,  including  national  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 


State  or  Territory. 

National 
forest  lands,  i 

Park   and 

monument 

lands.  1 

Relation. 

Alabama                                .         .- 

Acres. 

2  81,302 

20,573,444 

11,267,640 

2  944,091 

19,181,508 

13,291,280 

320,273 

144,668 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Alaska 

2,780,857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

13.51 

Arizona - 

5.69 

Arkansas                                                 .  -  

.10 

California 

4.96 

Colorado       

2.22 

Florida                                                 -             

77,695 
23,040 
3  5,000 

Idaho                                                           

18,752,625 

32,164 

123, 647 

1,047,941 

15,933,889 

205,944 

4,976,137 

404,207 

8,423,338 

334,480 

.12 

Maine 

15.54 

Michigan      

Minnesota                                                                   .      

1,092,053 
2,054 

6.86 

Nebraska                

.99 

Nevada 

New  Mexico                    .  .                .            

22,110 

.26 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

1,033 

848 

156,902 

Oklahoma 

61,480 

13,132,659 

12,443 

18,454 

1,058,745 

245,251 

7,451,548 

365,938 

9,934,275 

103,459 

8,414,452 

1.37 

1.19 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina  . .                                                           

South  Dakota 

10,899 

1.02 

Tennessee 

Utah  ..                                                                      

70,362 

.94 

Washington 

207,342 

2.09 

West  Virginia..  .        .                                                   

Wyoming 

i,  994, 322 

23.70 

Total 

156,837,282 

8,332,504 

5.31 

1  July  1,  1922.    Alienated  lands  not  included.  2  includes  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law. 

»  Donated  to  the  United  States.    Other  donations  of  lands  in  national  monument  areas  amount  to  465  acres. 


—  LESEND— 
National  Park  and 
Monument  lands 
Admmisftred  hyfht  NffHenal 
Park  Service.  'julyl,l92Z 

National  Forest  lands 
]  incladiny  Monuments. 
i  Adrr}inistered  by  the  Oept-  of 

Agriculture     Je^y  /,  1922 


July  I,  1922 


l/ieent  Public  Lands 
K^^  sub/eetfv  seftlementand 


Unshaded  Areas  art  Prinatt 
and  State  L  andsj  also 
Military  and  Indian  f>tserYafions, 
etc     July  I,  I3Z2 


FlG. 


1.  Map  of  western  poition  of  the  United  States,  showing  relation  of  the  national  park  and  monu- 
ment lands,  the  vacant  public  lands,  and  the  national  forest  lands  to  the  several  States. 
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National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the  States  and 
Territories  in  which  they  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 

Area. 

Park  and 

monument 

lands. 1 

Relation. 

Alaska 

Acres. 

378,165,760 
72,931,840 
34,134,400 

101,310,080 
66,526,720 
2  3, 160, 320 
53,688,320 
21,145,600 
94,078,080 
49,612,800 
78,485,760 
45,335,680 
44,  836, 480 
61,887,360 
49,673,600 
54,393,600 
44,241,280 
62,664,960 

Acres. 

2,780.857 

640, 747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

77,695 

23,040 

5,000 

1,092,053 

2,054 

22,110 

1,033 

848 

156,902 

10,899 

70, 362 

207, 342 

1,994,322 

Per  cent. 
0  74 

Arizona 

.88 

.003 

California 

94 

Colorado 

.44 

Hawaii 

2.46 

Idaho .                                                   .... 

04 

Maine 

.02 

Montana 

1.16 

Nebraska. 

004 

New  Mexico 

.03 

North  Dakota 

.002 

Oklahoma 

.002 

.25 

South  Dakota 

.02 

Utah 

.13 

Washington 

.47 

Wyoming 

3  18 

Total 

1,316,272,640 

8,332,504 

.63 

1  July  1, 1922.    Alienated  lands  not  included. 

2  Area  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  on  which  are  located  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the  public  lands. ^ 


State  or  Territory. 

Public  lands. 2 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.  2 

Relation. 

Acres. 
121,982 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Alaska  ^ 

2,780,857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

25,500,227 

1,202,818 

38,465,995 

21,538,743 

424,684 

144,668 

1,609,036 

27,516,386 

2,944 

8,616 

37,164 

197, 603 

1,302,:^37 

27,847 

22,685,821 

241,926 

57,405,882 

404,207 

24,935,529 

334,480 

94, 135 

84, 188 

26,998,663 

18,454 

1,279,626 

245,251 

34,312,961 

365,938 

11,336,508 

103,459 

4,348 

27,268,367 

2.51 

Arkansas 

.08 

California 

2.47 

Colorado 

1.37 

Florida 

Hawaii  ^                                               .             ...      

77,695 
23,040 

4.83 

Idaho 

.08 

Kansas                         

Maine.                             

*-    5,000 

13.46 

Minnesota                           

Montana                   

1,092,053 
2,054 

4.81 

Nebraska 

.85 

New  Mexico              

22,110 

.09 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

1,033 

848 
156,902 

1.10 

1.01 

Oregon 

.58 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

10,899 

.85 

Tennessee                                        .                

Utah 

70,362 

.21 

Virginia                                             - 

207,342 

1.83 

West  Virginia                      

Wyoming                            

1,994,322 

7.32 

Total            

326,220,693 

8,332,504 

2.55 

1  Includes  vacant  pubUc  lands,  imaUenated  national  park  and  monument  lands,  and  unaliented  national 
forest  lands,  but  does  not  include  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reclamation  and  power-site  with- 
drawals, etc. 

2  July  1,  1922. 

*  Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  Territorial  land  department. 

*  With  the  exception  of  23,354,301  acres  within  national  forest,  park,  and  monument  boundaries,  the  area 
of  public  lands  in  Alaska  is  not  obtainable. 
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Casa  Grande  National  Monument 154 
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Boating 129 

Buildings 128 

Concessions  and  permits 129 

Dates  of  opening  roads 130 

Description 127 

Fishing 129 

Forest  fires 128 

General  statement 127 

Highways  leading  to  the  park 127 

Improvements,  miscellaneous 128 
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Public  camp  grounds 129 

Recommendations 130 

Road  system  in  the  park 127 
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Travel 12S 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Waring,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

General  Statement. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouses  were  $386,602.17,  as  compared  with  $504,513.12  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  net  profits  reported  by  the  bathhouses  were  $111,312.05,  as  compared  to  $192,110.85  last  year. 
The  total  paid  baths  numbered  594,929  this  year,  as  compared  with  870,731  last  year.  Seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  complimentary  baths  were  given  in  pay  bathhouses;  73,087  in  the  Government  free 
bathhouse,  all  of  which,  in  addition  to  4,396,  given  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital,  make  a  grand 
total  of  679,864  baths  given  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Springs. 

The  springs,  46  in  number,  supply  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  which  is  collected  and  sup- 
plied to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital:  the  Government  free  bathhouse;  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial 
Hospital,  a  charitable  institution;  and  20  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  which  are  under  Government  supervision. 

The  springs  are  located  in  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  which  comprises  911.63  acres,  set  aside  m  1832  by 
Congress  as  the  first  national  reservation. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  park  and  its  management,  the  general  sanitary  control  of  all  bathhouses  receiving  water  from  the 
springs,  and  supervision  over  the  employees  connected  with  the  bathhouses. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1922,  were  as  follows: 

Proceeds,  sale  of  lots,  special  fund. 

J  uly  1,  1921,  balance  remaining  to  credit  of  fund,  $82,518,  derived  from  sale  of  Government  lots .    $2, 273. 82 

Protection  and  improvement,  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  indefinite  {revenue  fund). 

July  1, 1921,  balance  to  credit  of  revenue  fund 46, 463. 77 

Receipts  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30, 1922,  inclusive: 

Water  rent $36,920.00 

Ground  rent 10, 100. 00 

Physicians'  fees 6, 222. 00 

Attendants'  fees 1, 722. 00 

Masseurs  and  Masseuses'  fees 378. 00 

Sale  of  attendants'  badges 9. 15 

55,351.15 

Total  available 101, 814. 92 

Salaries  of  superintendent  and  reservation  employees $34, 976. 30 

Vouchers  approved  by  superintendent  and  paid  by  department 50, 067. 55 

Total  disbursements 85, 043. 85 

Balance  July  1,  1922,  to  be  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 16, 771. 07 

Maintenance  and  Repairs. 

The  impounding  reservoir  was  rebuilt,  placing  it  in  excellent  condition,  thereby  conserving  severa 
thousand  gallons  of  hot  v.  ater  per  day. 

Numerous  and  rather  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  park  buildings,  particularly  the  superintendent's 
residence  and  the  Fountain  Street  residence.  Extensions  v  ere  made  to  the  electric  lighting  system  in  the 
park,  and  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  was  done  to  the  park  reads,  paths,  trails,  v.  alks,  steps,  drains,  etc., 
during  the  year,  involving  quite  an  expenditure  of  labor  and  funds. 

Curbing  was  placed  around  the  new  free  bathhouse,  and  grading  of  the  grounds  practically  completed. 

The  pavilion  at  the  Harry  M.  Hallock  Spring  was  removed  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
director. 

Government  Free  Bathhouse  and  Clinic. 

The  Government  new  free  bathhouse  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  early  in  March.  The  free 
clinic,  located  in  the  same  building,  was  opened  shortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bathhouse  and  is  han- 
dling, on  an  average,  150  persons  per  day.  The  clinic  was  originally  designed  to  treat  verereal  diseases, 
but  is  broadening  out  and  handling  numerous  other  conditions.  A  class  of  instruction  has  been  organized 
for  physicians  and  about  20  have  completed  the  required  course  of  iiistruction.  This  course  is  given  with- 
out charge  and  is  open  to  all  graduate  physicians. 

pay  bathhouses. 

Three  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year— the  Quapaw,  Ozark,  and  Woodmen  of  the 
Union,  the  latter  a  cooibinod  hospital  and  bathhouse,  being  an  institution  for  colored  people.  The  I.amar, 
occupying  the  last  lot  on  the  Csntral  Avenue  front  of  the  nark,  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  January  1, 1923. 
The  "  Magnolia  Promenade"  will  then  be  complete,  and  is  truly  a  magnificent  collection  of  buildings,  prob- 
ably of  their  kind  unsurpassed  on  the  globe. 
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Below  is  given  a  statement  showing  the  business  of  the  bathhouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1922: 


Bathhouse. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Buckstaff 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Lamar 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

New  Imperial 

Ozark 

Ozark  Sanitorium 

Pythian  (colored) 

Quapaw 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

Superior 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Woodmen  of  Union  (colored) . 

Total 


Total 
receipts. 


$15, 
35 
39 
16 
46 
22 

5 
19 
44 
11 
21 

8 


,729.80 
, 430. 75 
,201.45 
, 152. 15 
,831.28 
,407.80 
,  606. 55 
,693.50 
,352.60 
,756.05 
,763.60 
,055.05 
,964.04 
,388.75 
.299.05 
,  152. 60 
,482.00 
,980.20 
,969.05 
,385.90 


Total 
expenditures, 


18, 


, 180. 20 
,520.00 
,753.11 
,050.00 
,831.48 
,250.95 
,555.47 
,130.44 
,479.89 
,  457. 23 
,222.59 
,714.80 
,070.75 
,  706. 35 
,244.80 
,971.23 
,624.50 
,515.01 
,032.75 
,978.57 


,602.17         269,290.12 


Net  profits. 


$6, 549. 60 
16,910.75 
8,448.34 
7, 102. 15 
14,999.80 
6,156.85 
2,051.08 
6,563.06 
9,872.71 
4,298.82 
4,541.01 
3,340.25 
1,893.29 
2,682.40 
6,054.25 
1,181.37 
4,857.50 
7,465.19 
1.936.30 
407.33 


117,312.05 


Visitors. 

Approximately  106,164  visitors  were  in  Hot  Springs  during  the  year.  The  city  is  fast  becoming  known 
all  over  the  country  as  "The  City  of  Conventions." 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  automobile  tourists  was  noted  this  year,  conservatively  estimated 
at  5.000.  This  number  will  materially  increase,  dependent  largely  on  the  extension  of  the  various  good 
roaas  that  are  being  built  and  planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

Recommendations. 

As  Bathhouse  Row  is  now  complete,  it  is  recommended  that  the  administration  building  be  remodeled, 
as  its  present  appearance^  compared  with  the  balance  of  the  row,  is  anything  but  a  compliment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Having  forced  the  building  of  a  row  of  beautiful  buildings,  it  should  now  place  its  own  building 
in  the  same  class  in  order  that  the  incongruity  may  not  be  too  great. 

Extension  of  the  roads  over  the  mountains  is  badly  needed  to  open  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  park 
that  is  seldom  seen,  and  which,  from  a  scenic  standpoint,  is  really  the  most  striking  part. 

An  adequate  flower  conservatory  is  needed  in  the  park.  It  should  be  so  located  and  constructed  as  to 
properly  care  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs  native  of  the  region  and  of  the  park,  and  to  make  them  available 
to  the  general  public. 

Public  comfort  stations  are  a  necessity.  These  should  be  located  on  the  reservation  front  and  at  other 
convenient  parts  of  the  park.  A  small  appropriation  is  now  available  for  two  comfort  stations  on  the  Cen- 
tral Avenue  front,  but  two  others  are  badly  needed  at  other  places  in  the  park. 

YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

Horace  M.  Albright,  Superintendent  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

General  Statement. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  was  established  March  1,  1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  or  17  Stat.,  32).  It 
was  the  first  national  park  to  be  established  as  such  in  the  world  and  is  our  largest  park.  Its  area  is  3,348 
square  miles,  or  2,142,720  acres,  of  which  3,114  square  miles  are  in  Wyoming,  198  square  miles  are  in  Mon- 
tana, and  36  square  miles  are  in  Idaho.  The  original  boundaries  of  the  park  are  still  intact,  but  it  is  pro- 
f)0S3d  to  add  approximately  800,000  acres  of  adjoining  Government  lands  to  the  park,  most  of  these  lands 
ying  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Lamar  River,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Teton  Moun- 
tain region.  There  are  no  private  holdings  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  United  States  Government  has 
retained  and  always  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  park  area. 

The  Park  Organization. 


The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  controls  all  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  park 
except  the  United  States  commissioner's  court  and  the  post  office;  he  also  supervises  the  public  utilities 
and  individual  operators  who  have  franchises  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  authorizing  them  to 
conduct  hotels,  camps,  transportation  lines,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveling  public. 
The  organization  which  assists  the  superintendent  in  operating  the  park  and  conducting  its  many  and 
varied  activities  under  the  policies  of  the  National  Park  Service  consists  of  nine  departments— administra- 
tive, engineering,  protection,  information,  mechanical,  electrical,  property  and  transportation,  sanitation, 
and  painting. 

Summary  of  Results  Attained  by  the  Park  Organization. 

All  of  these  departments  of  the  park  organization  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  past  year,  and 
most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  all  activities  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  roads  have  been  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the  tourist  season  and  prompted  numerous  expres- 
sions of  praise  from  visitors,  who  declared  that  our  roads  now  rank  with  the  best  of  western  highways. 
The  park  has  been  protected  with  great  efficiency  since  the  appointment  of  Chief  Ranger  Woodring  and 
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the  assumption  by  him  of  complete  control  of  the  ranger  service.    "More  trail  work  was  performed  during 
the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year  of  the  park's  existence,  and  with  amazingly  small  cost.    Fish 

Slanting  was  accomplished  on'a  grand  scale,  far  surpassing  in  results  the  planting  of  previous  years.  There 
ave  been  most  gratifying  results  attained  in  the  construction  of  automobile  camps  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water  systems.  Sanitation  work  lias  brought  exceedingly  fine  results.  Never  before  has  park 
Eroperty  been  handled  so  economically  and  efficiently,  and  transportation  facilities  have  been  kept  at  a 
igner  standard  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  buildings  and  grounds  at  headquarters,  worth  over 
$1,000,000,  have  been  maintained  in  better  condition  and  with  less  cost  than  we  have  been  al)le  to  do  this 
work  before  the  present  year.  The  painting  and  sign-posting  achievements  of  the  year  have  been  highly 
gratifving.  Macninery  and  equipment  have  been  maintained  in  first-class  condition,  considering  the 
fact  that  most  of  it  is' very  old  and  badly  worn  by  long  use,  and  all  shop  work  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory. An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  office  force,  and  it  is  proper  to  mention 
the  fact  that  this  force  has  had  to  undertake  much  work  for  other  parks  because  the  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  is  also  the  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

Nearly  100,000  tourists  were  in  the  park  during  the  summer  and  enjoyed  its  scenery  and  wonderful 
natural  phenomena  as  well  as  its  opportunities  for  healthful  recreation.  Less  than  a  score  of  accidents 
occurred,  and  there  was  only  one  fatal  accident,  this  resulting  from  the  breaking  of  an  axle  of  a  private 
automobile.  Service  by  the  utilities  was  never  better.  Very  few  complaints  were  filed  either  with  the 
rangers  or  at  the  headquarters  office.  This  summary  of  the  year's  achievements  indicates  that  both  the 
Government  organization  and  the  utilities  of  the  park  are  reaching  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  can  be 
depended  upon  in  the  future  to  produce  even  better  and  more  pleasing  results  than  were  accomplished 
this  year. 

Weather. 

Unusually  pleasant  weather  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  November,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month 
temperatures  well  below  zero  were  recorded  and,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  greatest  amount  of  snow 
that  has  fallen  in  November  during  the  past  35  years.  December  continued  cold,  with  an  excess  of  snow- 
fall, there  being  16  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  the  end  of  the  month,  which 
wdth  the  exception  of  1919  is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date.  At  Snake  River  there  were  43  inches  on 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Extremely  cold  weather  prevailed  during  January  and  February,  the 
lowest  temperature  for  the  winter  at  Mammoth,  2.5°  below  zero.  The  January  snowfall  was  light,  but  the 
February  fall  was  the  greatest  that  had  occurred  during  the  past  34  years.  At  Mammoth  the  depth  of 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  of  February,  29  inches,  is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date,  while  there 
were  56  inches  on  the  ground  at  the  Canyon  and  64  inches  at  Snake  River.  March  and  April  were  months 
of  light  snowfall  and  decreased  steadily  imtil  at  the  end  of  April  it  had  practically  all  disappeared  at  lower 
elevations,  while  in  the  passes  and  at  higher  elevations  material  depths  remained.  May  was  generally 
cold,  but  June  was  warm,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  of  record.  The  midsummer  months  were 
characterized  by  frequent  thunderstorms,  though  generally  light .  The  highest  temperature  for  the  summer 
88°,  occurred  at  Riverside  on  July  4  and  also  on  August  18.  KiUing  frost  occurred  at  Mammoth  September 
8,  with  a  temperature  of  25°. 

Railroads  and  Higitvvays  to  Park  Gateways. 

No  new  gateways  to  the  park  were  opened  during  the  past  year  but  the  Hoback  Canyon  Road  leading 
into  the  Jackson  Hole  from  Rock  Springs  and  other  points  on  "the  Lincoln  Highway  was  opened  for  travel 
and  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  July  15,  1922.  Congressman  F.  W.  Mondell  and  Gov. 
Robert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  participated. 

Four  railroads  carried  passengers  to  park  gateways  during  the  season.  The  Northern  Pacific,  with 
terminal  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  northern  gateway,  operated  two  trains  daily  over  its  branch  Une  from 
Livingston,  carrying  sleepers  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  Portland  and  Seattle. 
The  Union  Pacific  System  operated  its  Yellowstone  Special  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  West  Yellowstone, 
the  western  gateway,  each  day  of  the  season.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  summer  dayUght  trains  between 
Pocatello  and  West  Yellowstone  were  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific,  connecting  at  Pocatello  with  trains 
from  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  operated  three  trains  daily  into  Cody,  the  eastern  gateway 
town.    These  trains  carried  sleepers. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  operated  one  train  to  and  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  the  southern  gateway 
town,  each  day,  which  train  arrived  in  the  evening  and  departed  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  first  season 
that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  carried  passengers  to  Lander  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  tour.  A  new 
transportation  line,  known  as  the  Lander-Yellowstone  Transportation  Co.,  operated  standard  national 
park  busses  each  day  between  Lander  and  Moran,  taking  a  day  and  half  for  the  trip  with  night  stop-over 
at  Brooks  Lake.  At  Moran  tourists  transferred  to  the  cars  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co., 
for  the  trip  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  Lake  Camp,  which  were  reached  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  second  day ' 
from  Lander. 

While  only  99  passengers  were  carried  during  the  season  from  Lander  to  the  park  this  is  regarded  as  a  good 
showing  for  the  first  year's  operation  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  the  Lander, 
or  southern  gateway,  will  rapidly  increase  as  its  wonders  become  known.  When  the  park  is  extended 
southward  more  tourists  will  doubtless  use  the  new  route  because  the  handicap  of  distance  from  the  park 
line  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Railroad  and  other  Publicity. 

Yellowstone  has  been  the  object  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  advertising  and  favorable  newspaper  and 
magazine  publicitj'^  prior  to  and  during  this  season.  The  campaign  of  advertising  conducted  by  the  rail- 
roads was  very  extensive  and  efTective.  Beautiful  booklets  on  the  park  were  issued  in  huge  quantities  and 
distributed  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Many  editors  and  special  writers  were  in  the  park  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  among  them  being  some  of  the  best  known  writers  of  our  time.  Over  100  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  all  of  whom  are  editors  of  newspapers,  spent  four  days  in  the  park,  July 
13-16,  inclusive,  while  en  route  to  Missoula,  where  their  annual  convention  was  held.  Through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  public  utilities  of  the  park  a  writer  was  placed  in  the  park  during  the  season,  who  disseminated 
to  newspapers  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  interesting  articles  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  park  and  like- 
wise used  pictures  of  tourists  life  in  the  park  to  good  advantage  in  publicity  work. 

An  especially  fine  collection  of  pictures  was  secured  during  the  summer  by  the  official  photographer, 
J.  E.  Haynes,  and  by  photographers  on  the  ranger  force. 

As  usual,  the  National  Park  Service  itself  and  many  highway  associations  conducted  campaigns  of  pub- 
licity with  excellent  results  in  the  stimulation  of  travel. 
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Travel  in  1922. 

Advertising  of  the  park  and  other  favorable  publicity  just  described,  combined  with  low  rates  offered  by 
the  railroads,  and  active  work  by  highway  associations  and  the  National  Park  Service  itself,  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  niore  visitors  than  it  has  ever  had  before  in  a  single  season.  This 
year  98,223  visitors  entered  the  park  as  against  81,651  last  year. 

There  was  an  increase  in  rail  travel  this  year  of  8,889  over  last  year.  The  western  entrance  shows  an  in- 
crease of  4,386  by  rail;  the  northern  entrance  3,266,  and  the  eastern  entrance  1,138;  99  came  via  the  Lander  or 
southern  gateway.  All  entrances  showed  an  increase  in  automobile  travel;  2,543  at  the  east;  1,564  at  the 
north;  1,592  at  the  west;  and  1,968  at  the  south. 

The  western  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  rail  travel,  while  the  Cody,  or  eastern  entrance,  again  main- 
tained its  supremacy  as  the  motorists'  favorite  gateway. 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  single  day  in  the  history  of  the  park  was  1,983  on  July 
23.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figures  of  last  year,  1,659  on  August  8,  1921,  and  1,498  on  August  2,  1920. 
The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on  June  20  when  1,223  people  were  delivered  at  the  rail  gateways.  Pre- 
vious record  665  on  August  10,  1920.  The  heaviest  rail  travel  arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was  757  at  West 
Yellowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific  System,  July  23, 1922.  On  June  20, 1922,  the  Northern  Pacific  delivered 
734  at  Gardiner.    Previous  years'  record  was  381  at  West  Yellowstone  August  3, 1920. 

There  was  an  increase  of  7,667  in  motor  travel  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  at  park  gateways  on  one  day  was  337  automobiles  carrying  1,181  tourists  on 
August  7, 1922,  compared  with  326  automobiles  carrying  1,247  passengers  on  August  8, 1921.  The  eastern  or, 
Cody,  entrance  enjoyed  the  largest  motor  travel  for  a  single  day  when  on  August  7, 1922,  126  cars  carrying 
437  people  entered  the  park.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cars  with  404  people  entered  the  Cody  entrance  on 
August  5, 1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  day  between  July  20  and  August  15,  there  was  an  average  of  5,000  people  in  the 
park.  About  50,000  of  the  total  of  51,506  motorists  here  in  their  own  cars  camped  out  with  their  own  equip- 
ment. "Visitors  represented  every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pamana 
Canal  Zone;  England  and  9  other  countries  belonging  to  the  British  Empire;  and  13  other  foreign  countries, 
Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

There  were  121  makes  of  automobiles  in  the  park  during  the  season  and  7  makes  of  motor  cycles. 

Total  season  travel  hy  entrances,  1922  and  1921. 


Rail 
visitors. 

By  automobile.! 

By  motor  cycle. 

wag- 
ing, 
horse- 
back, 
etc., 
■visitors. 

Pre- 
season 
visitors. 

Gateway. 

Cars. 

Visi- 
tors. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Visi- 
tors. 

Total 
visitors 

1922. 
North 

10,861 

17,094 

5,304 

99 

5,448 
4,983 
5,964 
1,548 
310 

18, 154 

17,794 

20,039 

5,520 

47 

41 

35 

3 

76 

62 

55 

5 

669 
801 
337 
100 

"i;253' 

29, 760 

West 

35,751 
25,735 

East 

South .' 

5,724 

Preseason  visitors  (north  and  west)... 

1,253 

Total 

33,358 

18,253 

61, 507 

126 

198 

1,907 

1,253 

98,223 

1921. 
North. . 

7,595 
12,708 
4,166 

4,854 
4,451 
5,109 
1,015 

16,590 
16,202 
17,496 
3,552 

23 

23 

29 

1 

36 

36 

49 

2 

1,316 

847 

211 

61 

""'784' 

25,537 
29, 793 
21  922 

West... 

East 

South.     . 

3,615 

784 

Preseason  visitors  (nortix  and  west) . . 



Total     . . 

24,469 

15,429 

53,840 

76 

123 

2,435 

784 

81,651 

1  Includes  934  cars  and  3,168  visitors  entering  more  than  once  during  the  season  of  1922  and  787  cars  and 
2,694  visitors  entering  more  than  once  in  1921. 


Trail  Trips. 

Each  year  more  and  more  people  use  the  trails  of  the  park  and  during  the  season  of  1922  there  were  many 
large  parties  seeing  the  park  via  the  saddle  horse  routes.  Among  them  were  two  large  parties,  one  com- 
posed of  eastern  girls  and  another  of  eastern  boys,  both  conducted  by  the  Valley  Ranch  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shoshone.  The  girls'  party  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  conducted 
through  the  park. 

National  Park  Service  Activities. 

Work  of  the  National  Park  Service  relates  to  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the  park 
and  its  improvements,  construction  of  new  improvements,  supervision  of  the  public  utilities  and  individual 
operators  and  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  matters.  There  are  356  miles  of  roads  in  the  park,  781^  miles 
or  trails,  besides  several  hundred  miles  of  game  trails  used  by  rangers  on  patrol;  259  miles  of  telephone 
wires;  approximately  100  buildings,  including  Fort  Yellowstone,  a  plant  worth  in  excess  of  $1,000,000;  a 
large  amount  of  machinery  and  equipment;  power  plant;  water  systems;  8  highly  developed  automobile 
camps  and  36  automobile  camps  of  which  development  has  started;  the  buffalo  ranch  and  three  hay  ranches; 
also  several  isolated  hay  fields. 
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Administrative  Department. 

Headquarters  o^cc— During  the  year  from  five  to  seven  clerks  were  employed  in  the  headquarters  office 
on  general  correspondence,  files,  personnel,  purchasing,  disbursing,  time-keeping,  miscellaneous  financial 
matters,  information  and  a  wide  range  of  other  duties  relating  to  this  and  to  other  parks.  Approximately 
13,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received  and  13,300  dispatched. 

.(Ippropriaiions.^Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  are  as  follows: 


Act. 

Purpose. 

Amount. 

May  24.. 
May  24.. 

1923  fiscal  year. 
1923  fiscal  year. 

Administration,  protection,  maintenance 

$281,000 
80,800 

Construction  of  physical  improvements  (immediately  available) . . . 

361,800 

Revenues  for  1922. 

Revenues  collected  during  the  1922  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Sale  of  automobile  and  motorcycle  permits $109, 457.  72 

Collected  from  corporations  and  individuals  operating  hotels,  permanent  camps,  the  transpor- 
tation line,  stores,  and  picture  shops 52, 302. 35 

Sale  of  electric  current,  water,  and  miscellaneous  collections 3, 254. 46 

Total 165,014.53 

All  of  these  funds  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Revenues  for  the  1923  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $195,000. 

Personnel. 

Duringthe  year  the  maximum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  was  112  appointees  and  360  temporary 
mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  laborers,  etc.,  a  total  of  472  on  August  15.  The  minimum  number  of  employees 
on  the  pay  roll  occurred  during  the  month  of  February  when  there  were  62  appointees  and  6  others  on  the 
rolls. 

On  May  22, 1922,  Asst.  Supt.  Chester  A.  Lindsley  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Yellowstone  Park,  but  was 
also  officially  designated  as  assistant  superintendent,  under  which  he  continues  to  perform  some  of  his 
former  Park  Service  duties  in  addition  to  his  post-office  duties. 

On  May  22, 1922,  Mr.  Leroy  HiU,  purchasing  clerk  and  disbursing  officer,  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

On  January  16, 1922,  Park  Ranger  Sam  T.  Woodring  was  appointed  chief  ranger  vice  James  McBride. 

Engineering  Department. 

Park  engineer  in  charge  with  two  assistant  engineers  during  the  working  season.  The  principal  work  of 
the  engineering  department  was  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  roads.  On  account  of  the  late  fall  the 
roads  of  the  park  were  open  to  automobile  traffic  until  late  in  November,  but  the  heavy  snows  of  the  winter 
blocked  them  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  first  car  went  through  from  headquarters  to  Old  Faithful 
on  May  26,  and  to  Yellowstone  Lake  on  June  3.  The  Continental  Divide  Road  was  opened  Jtme  11;  Dun- 
raven  Pass  on  June  12;  Sylvan  Pass,  June  14;  the  Southern  Entrance  Road,  June  25,  and  the  Mount  Wash- 
burn Road ,  June  28.  The  loop  road  system  and  the  east,  northern  and  west  approach  roads  were  aU  in  fine 
condition  for  traffic  when  the  park  opened  on  June  18. 

Road  maintenance.— During  the  park  season  345  miles  of  roads  were  maintained,  including  28  miles  in  the 
Shoshone  National  Forest,  east  of  the  park,  and  30  miles  in  the  Teton  National  Forest,  south  of  the  park. 
Twenty -three  small  crews,  requiring  the  service  of  108  employees  and  42  teams,  were  stationed  from  10  to  15 
miles  apart.     Each  crew  maintained  a  section  averaging  15  miles  of  road. 

Sprinkling  system.— Yrom.  June  20  to  September  8,  107  miles  of  main  park  roads  were  sprinkled  twice 
daily.  The  equipment  used  was  2  autotruck  sprinklers,  16  four-horse  sprinklers  and  2  two-horse  sprinklers. 
One  repair  crew  of  seven  men  and  two  teams  made  repairs  and  maintained  the  system  during  the  season. 
Five  new  nonshrinkable  redw^ood  tanks  were  installed,  fom-  of  1,600-gallon  capacity  and  one  of  3,000  gallon 
capacity.  The  system  was  also  extended  to  include  that  section  between  Norris  Junction  and  Virginia 
Cascades,  about  3  miles.  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sprinkling  system  the  following  crew 
was  required:  1  foreman,  2  carpenters,  16  four-horse  teamsters,  2  two-horse  teamsters,  2  truck  drivers,  7 
laborers,  and  36  two-horse  teams. 

Road  improvement,  Dunraven  Pass. — The  improvement  of  the  road  through  Dunraven  Pass,  which  was 
begun  in  1919  and  continued  during  the  following  seasons,  was  completed  in  August.  The  work  this  year 
consisted  principally  of  excavating  side  ditches  through  the  rock  cuts  and  general  cleaning  up.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  of  ditch  were  blasted  out.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road  leading  from  the  pass  toward 
the  Canyon  was  surfaced  with  gravel. 

Gravel  surfacing  .—Roads  leading  south  from  the  loop  system  and  West  Thumb  toward  Moran  on  Jack- 
son Lake  were  improved  by  surfacing  as  follows:  The  Dime  Creek  grade,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  was  widened  and  graveled.  By  the  end  of  the  season  about  3|  miles  of  the  South  Forest  road  will 
have  been  surfaced.  Similar  work  was  done  between  the  1  and  6  mile  posts  south  of  West  Thumb;  2  miles 
of  graveling  have  been  completed  to  date  and  other  stretches  aggregating  2  miles  will  be  graveled  this  fall. 

Repair  and  construction  of  bridges. —Five  bridges  of  reinforced  concrete  were  constructed  in  the  Shoshone 
Forest  Reserve  this  year,  as  follows: 

MORMON  CREEK, 

Thirty-foot  span,  steel  I  beam  bridge  with  reinforced  concrete  wing  walls  and  railings.  Contains  five 
32-foot  steel  I  beams,  70  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  4,528  pounds  of  steel.    Cost  complete,  $2,957.56. 

GOFF  CREEK. 

Twenty-foot  span  concrete  I  beam  bridge.  Contains  5,949  pounds  of  steel  and  64  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
Cost  complete,  $2,272.10. 
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NEWTON  CREEK. 

Twelve-foot  reinforced  concrete  slab  bridge.  Contains  48  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  3,095  pounds  of 
steel.    Cost  complete,  $2,053. 

PAGODA   CREEK. 

Twelve-foot  reinforced  concrete  slab  bridge.  Contains  48  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  3,095  pounds  of 
steel.    Cost  complete,  $1,257.93. 

MOSS  CREEK. 

Six  by  eight  foot  culvert.  Contains  3,368  pounds  of  steel  and  26  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Cost  complete, 
$lj083.86. 

The  following  bridges  were  repaired  with  new  stringers  and  redecked  with  3-inch  plank:  Lost  Creek, 
18  foot  span;  Nameit  Creek,  21-foot  span;  Clocktower  27-foot  span,  and  another  bridge  over  a  stream  on 
Sylvan  Hill,  28-foot  span. 

On  the  West  Gallatin  Road  four  30-foot  and  one  24-foot  bridges  were  redecked  with  poles.  Fourteen 
small  log  culverts,  three  6-foot  log  culverts,  and  one  8-foot  log  bridge  were  rebuilt. 

Road  protection,  Shoshone  Forest.— As  a  means  of  protection  to  the  roadway  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  Shoshone  River,  the  following  work  was  done  this  year:  Six  hundred  feet  of  embankment  riprapped 
with  large  rocks  near  Grinnell  Creek;  300  feet  of  embankment  riprapped  near  Middle  Creek;  one  log  diversion 
crib,  8  feet  wide,  9  feet  high,  and  24  feet  long  added  to  the  present  crib  at  Elk  Fork;  log  diversion  crib,  8  feet 
wide,  5^  feet  high,  and  90  feet  long,  built  opposite  the  mouth  of  Canfield  Creek;  log  diversion  crib, 9  feet  wide, 
9  feet  high,  and  50  feet  long,  built  at  the  Palisades. 

Bechler  River  Road  survey.— As  this  report  is  written  a  preliminary  survey  is  being  made  for  a  road  up  the 
Firehole  River  from  Lone  Star  Geyser  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Firehole,  thence  down  Little's  Fork  of 
the  Bechler  to  Three  River  Junction,  thence  down  the  Bechler  and  Falls  River  to  Cave  Falls,  near  the  south 
park  line.  With  the  park  engineer  and  the  chief  ranger  I  rode  over  the  route  of  this  proposed  road  on 
August  22  and  23. 

Parapets  and  guard  rails.— The  program  started  last  year  of  building  log  guard  rails  and  masonry  parapets 
for  protection  along  dangerous  sections  of  the  roads  was  contmued  this  season.  The  greater  part  of  the 
worK  done  this  year  was  at  the  Needles  near  Tower  Falls,  where  the  following  work  was  completed:  54 
masonry  piers  20  by  20  inches  were  constructed,  288  20-inch  log  posts  planted  36  inches  m  the  ground,  4,576 
linear  feet  of  9-inch  guard  rail  placed  on  the  piers  and  posts  and  90  cubic  yards  of  material  moved  to  elimi- 
nate sharp  curves.  Between  the  4  and  5  mile  posts  from  Mammoth  on  the  Tower  Falls  Road  1,136  linear 
feet  of  guard  rail  were  built,  reqmring  81  20-inch  log  posts  placed,  30  of  w^hich  were  set  in  concrete.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  linear  feet  of  guard  rail  were  also  built  around  the  sharp  curve  above  the 
Gardiner  River  Bridge. 

NEW  BUILDINGS, 

The  Lake  ranger  station  and  community  center.— The  third  of  a  chain,  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  through- 
out the  park,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  the  1923  season.  The  plans  for  this  bmlding, 
developed  by  the  landscape  engineering  division  of  the  Park  Service,  have  given  us  a  structure  unique  in 
type  and  at  the  same  time  well  suited  for  its  reqmrements.  The  large  community  room  forms  an  octagon  in 
plan  which  is  slightly  less  than  40  feet  across.  In  the  center  is  a  great  stone  fireplace,  open  on  four  sides, 
which  will  present  a  campfire  effect.  A  wing  26  by  38  feet  provides  quarters  for  the  rangers  stationed  at 
this  Junction,  the  space  being  divided  into  a  combined  kitchen  and  dining  room,  office,  dormitory,  and 
bath,  with  ample  hall  and  closets.  Logs  have  been  utih  ed  in  the  construction  of  the  station  with  roof 
of  sawed  shakes  and  with  a  broad  terrace  of  flat  stones.  The  Lake  Station  has  become  one  of  the  talked-of 
structures  of  the  park. 

A  uto  camp  comfort  stations.— A  standard  type  comfort  station  has  been  prepared  for  auto  camps  in  the 
park  and  this  season  will  see  the  completion  of  at  least  three  of  these  buildings,  one  at  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  two  at  Old  Faithful  auto  camp.  The  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  our  master 
plumber  worked  in  conjunction  with  our  landscape  division  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  layout  not  only  pre- 
sentable from  the  landscape  point  of  view  but  one  which  would  be  thoroughly  efficient  as  well.  The 
building  at  Lake  measures  12  feet  6  inches  by  22  feet  and  those  at  Old  Faithful  17  by  25  feet.  Both  con- 
sist of  separate  compartments  for  men  and  women  separated  by  a  3-foot  space  which  is  utilized  for  plumbing 
installation.  The  plumbing  fixtures  are  of  the  latest  approved  type  and  these  stations,  forming  a  part  of  the 
new  sanitary  layout  for  the  public  auto  camp,  will  be  a  much  needed  addition.  The  buildings  are  con- 
structed with  a  frame  of  heavy  logs  which  are  exposed  to  weather.  The  walls  are  of  rough  boards  and 
battens  and  the  roof  of  shakes,  this  combination  appearing  well  in  the  woods  where  they  are  located. 

Maintenance  crew  stations.— A  small  building  16  by  22  feet  for  use  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the 
maintenance  crew  stationed  at  Dunraven  Pass  is  under  construction  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  frame 
building  with  saw-ed  shake  roof.  A  similar  building  for  the  Cub  Creek  maintenance  crew  on  the  east 
approach  road  is  being  constructed  on  the  banks  of  Cub  Creek.  This  building  is  built  of  logs  and  is  being 
ceiled  inside  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  winter  as  a  snowshoe  cabin  by  rangers  patrolling  between  Lake 
ranger  station  and  Sylvan  Pass  ranger  station. 

Lake  engineer  station  alterations  .—The  engineer  station  at  Lake  was  improved  by  installation  of  more 
windows  and  by  the  erection  of  screens  for  doors  and  windows.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  chink  the 
building.  Another  room  will  be  added  next  year  in  order  that  this  station  may  be  used  in  winter  as  the 
Lake  ranger  station. 

Repairs  to  penstock.— The  steel  penstock,  2,300  feet  long,  which  conveys  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
power  house  at  Mammoth  was  painted  and  placed  on  concrete  piers  to  prevent  deterioration  by  rust.  The 
piers  are  14  inches  wide  and  are  spaced  15  feet  apart.  Painting  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
master  painter. 

Landscape  engineering  activities.— Work  by  the  landscape  engineering  division  included  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  buildings  mentioned  above,  examination  of  plans  and  advice  regarding  location  and  erection 
of  buildings  t>y  public  utilities  and  individual  operators,  advice  on  painting,  etc.  Arrangements  were  also 
made,  in  the  interest  of  the  improvement  of  the  landscape,  for  the  removal  of  telephone  lines  and  poles 
from  certain  sections  of  road  where  these  lines  and  poles  are  too  conspicuous.  This  work  will  be  resumed 
before  the  opening  of  next  season.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  the  clearing  of  dead  timber  from  road- 
sides.   Several  ugly  entanglements  of  timber  along  the  roads,  thrown  down  by  storm,  were  removed. 

PROTECTION  Department. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  ranger  a  vast  amount  of  tremendously  important  work  was  done  in  the 

grotection  department  during  the  year.    The  ranger  force  was  reorganized,  many  changes  m  personnel 
eing  made.    Until  June  15  the  ranger  force  consisted  of  1  chief  park  ranger,  3  assistant  chief  rangers,  1  fish 
and  game  warden,  and  23  park  rangers.    During  the  summer  this  force  consisted  of  27  park  rangers,  includ- 
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ing  the  chief  ranger  and  his  assistants,  and  44  temporary  rangers.  Twenty-one  ranger  stations  and  15 
snow-shoe  cabins  were  in  use  during  the  year.  A  manual  giving  in  detail  the  instructions  for  the  ranger 
force  was  issued  in  June. 

Winter  activities.— The  winter  activities  of  the  ranger  force  were  confined  to  the  protection  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  park.  During  the  spring  months  the  rangers  patrolled  the  roads  to  prevent  washouts  and  made 
frequent  reports  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  condition  of  the  wild  life  during  the  winter  is  reported 
elsewhere. 

Summer  activities. — During  the  summer  the  work  of  the  ranger  force  was  greatly  expanded,  comprehend* 
ing  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  care  of  the  wild  life,  checking  of  traffic  at  the  gateways,  protection  of 
geyser  and  hot-spring  formations,  guiding  tourists,  operation  of  information  office,  lecturing,  motor-cycle 
patrol  of  tlie  roads,  etc. 

Forest  fires.— There  were  few  forest  fires  and  none  of  these  caused  serious  damage.  During  the  latter  part 
of  June  a  fire  burned  into  the  park  from  the  Madison  National  Forest,  destroying  approximately  80  acres 
of  timber  along  the  Madison  River  where  this  stream  leaves  the  park.  On  August  14  a  forest  fire  was  caused 
by  lightning  on  the  Cody  Road.  The  fire  burned  over  1 J  acres.  Several  small  fires  occurred  but  no  great 
damage  was  done  because  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by  rangers  and  others. 

New  Soda  BUtte  station. — A  log  structure  of  simple  design  prepared  by  the  landscape  division  is  under 
construction  by  the  rangers  at  the  Cooke  City  entrance  to  the  park,  replacing  the  old  station  located  near 
the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Creek.  This  building,  combining  a  checking  and  ranger  station,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  wooded  spot  near  the  park  boundary  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  view  of  approaching  traffic 
may  be  had.  The  rough  log  type  is  used  here  with  an  effort  to  keep  away  from  modern  commercial  mate- 
rials. The  building  measures  22  by  34  feet,  divided  into  large  living  room,  kitchen,  and  dormitory,  and 
in  addition  a  porch  extends  across  the  entire  end  of  the  building. 

Fish  hatcherjj  on  Fish  Lake. — The  design  of  this  building  conforms  with  that  of  the  new  Soda  Butte 
station  and  was  erected  by  rangers  during  the  month  of  May.  The  building  is  18  by  24  feet  with  a  7-foot 
extension  in  front  for  a  porch.  The  interior  plans  for  the  hatchery  were  prepared  by  Supt.  W.  T.  Thomp- 
son of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.     All  materials  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Trail  maintenance  and  improvement.— There  are  at  the  present  time  79U  miles  of  trails  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Of  these,  88  miles  were  constructed  during  the  present  year  and  654*  miles  were  cleared 
of  fallen  timber,  repaired,  and  maintained.  New  trails  constructed  included  several  sections  of  the  Howard 
Eaton  trail,  the  name  given  to  the  trail  system  paralleling  the  loop-road  system.  The  trail  was  named 
in  honor  of  Howard  Eaton,  pioneer  guide  of  Yellowstone  and  famous  game  conservationist,  who  died 
April  5,  1922. 

Fish  planting.— One  of  the  notable  achievements  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  greatest  fish- 
planting  project  ever  undertaken  in  Yellowstone  Park.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  work: 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Total  collection  of  black  spotted  trout  eggs  from  park  waters 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  park,  hatched  and  returned  to  park 
waters  or  planted  as  eyed  eggs 


Total  number  fish  planted  in  park. 

Black  spotted  trout  collected  in  park 

Black  spotted  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery . 


Eastern  brook  trout  from  outside  hatcheries 

Rainbow  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery. 
Grayling  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery 


Total  fish  plants  for  year. 


6,512,600 
1,951,300 


1,951,300 


1,951,300 
38, 000 
40,000 


5,996,000 
2,871,000 


2,871,000 
18.000 


2,889,000 
82,000 
80,000 

1,000,000 


2,029,300 


4,051.000 


16,751,920 
7.373.800 


7,373,800 
1.000,000 


8,373,800 
116,000 
120.000 


8.609.800 


We  are  tremendously  indebted  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  Montana  for  cooperation 
in  these  fish-planting  activities,  1,000,000  black  spotted  trout  fingerlings,  116,000  eastern  brook  fingerlings, 
and  120,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  having  been  given  to  the  park  by  the  State  in  return  for  black  spotted 
eggs  collected  here. 

BUFFALO  RANCH  OPERATIONS. 

The  Buffalo  Ranch  is  maintained  for  the  care  of  the  so-called  tame  buffalo  herd.  This  herd  at  the 
present  time  numbers  578  animals.  When  last  year's  report  was  written  there  were  506  buffalo  reported 
in  the  herd.  Later  22  more  calves  of  the  1921  crop  were  counted.  Deaths  and  shipments  during  the 
year  totaled  58  and  there  were  108  calves  born  in  1922.  The  1921  calves  were  vaccinated  November  25 
and  December  3  of  last  year.  Of  these  82  calves,  43  were  male  and  39  female:  27  of  the  males  w^ere  castrated. 
Two  of  the  female  calves  broke  their  legs  during  vaccination  and  were  killed.  Fifty-two  buffalo  died 
of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  between  March  18  and  April  5.  Of  these,  twenty-three  were  yearling  bulls, 
nine  yearling  heifers,  two  2-year-old  buUs,  seven  2-year-old  heifers,  one  3-year-old  bull,  six  3-year-old  heifers, 
two  4-year-old  cows,  one  5-year-old  cow,  and  one  10-year-old  cow.  Shipments  of  buffalo  totaled  4.  One 
bull  and  three  cows  3i  years  old  were  shipped  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York,  in  charge 
of  the  chief  buffalo  keeper. 

During  the  winter  the  herd  was  fed  a  total  of  517  tons  of  hay,  feeding  starting  on  December  28,  1921, 
and  ending  April  24,  1922.  Improvements  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  during  the  year  include  the  cutting  and 
hauUng  of  800  posts  and  fence  rails  to  repair  fences  broken  down  by  elk,  clearing  and  plowing  of  200  acres 
of  land  on  Amethyst  Creek,  and  the  installation  of  new  headgates  in  the  lower  hay  meadows.  Thirty 
headgates  are  to  be  installed,  15  being  completed  at  this  time. 


HAY  RANCH  OPERATIONS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  hay  fed  at  the  various  park  ranches  during  the  past  winter  and 
the  approximate  amount  put  up  this  season.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  year's  hay  has  not  been  in  the 
stack  long  enough  to  measure  it,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  tonnage  at  present. 
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10' 


Location. 


Buffalo  Ranch 
Slough  Creek.. 

Oardiner 

Yanceys 

Total.... 


On  hand 
fall  1921. 


6fi2 
510 
148 
150 


1,470 


Fed 
winter 
1921-22. 


517 
495 
fiO 
130 


1,202 


Left 
spring 
1922. 


145 
15 

88 
20 


Put  up 
1922. 


Avail- 
able fall 
1922. 


375 

400 

150 

50 


975 


520 

415 

238 

70 


1,243 


Predatory  Animals. 
During  the  year  154  predatory  aiumals  were  killed,  24  wolves  and  130  coyotes. 
Natural  Features  of  the  Park. 

The  park  naturalist  and  the  rangers  made  observations  of  the  wild-life  conditions,  geysers,  forests,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  the  following  information  regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  park  is  based  on  those  observations: 

Game  conditions.— G-a,me  conditions  the  past  year  have  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  those  affect- 
ing the  antelope.  In  spite  of  the  severe  winter  our  loss  in  game  animals  was  only  slightly  above  normal 
and  natural  loss.  The  severe  winter  was  disastrous  to  the  antelope,  about  one-third  of  the  herd  being  lost. 
Our  forage  is  in  fairly  good  condition  this  fall  and  all  game  should  winter  well,  unless  the  winter  is  unusually 
severe. 

Tawe  bulfalo. — The  condition  of  the  herd  of  578  so-called  tame  buffalo  is  covered  in  the  paragraph  relative 
to  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Eighteen  fine  bulls  of  this  herd  were  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the 
summer  season. 

Wild  ftu^aZo.— Unavoidable  conditions  made  it  practically  impossible  to  make  extensive  observations 
of  our  wild  buffalo  herd.  Thirteen  were  found  in  the  Pelican  Creek  district  and  56  along  the  Lamar  River. 
One  large  bull  was  found  dead  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  Creek.  In  addition  to  the  59  actually  seen,  signs 
were  observed  of  a  herd  of  about  50  on  Cache  Creek.  I  would  place  the  niunber  of  animals  in  the  wild  herd 
at  125  to  150. 

Mountain  sheep.Sheei->  scab,  the  disease  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  exterminate  our  mountain  sheep, 
has  practically  disappeared  and  we  have  a  large,  thri\nng  herd  of  about  250  animals.  They  were  seen  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  park  last  season,  including  the  Bechler  River  district. 

Antelope.— The  most  serious  game  problem  in  the  park  concerns  the  antelope.  Unfavorable  winter 
range  conditions  inside  the  park  boundaries  is  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in  numbers  of  this  animal. 
Timid,  nervous,  and  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  area  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  outside  country  has 
forced  them,  they  are  easy  prey  for  coyotes  and  wolves  and  not  physically  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
winter  elements.    The  herd  consists  of  about  350  animals  at  present,  of  which  125  are  this  year's  kids. 

Moose.— A  severe  blow  was  dealt  to  our  moose  herds  last  fall  when  the  State  of  Wyoming' authorized  the 
killing  of  50  bulls  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  country-  This  nearly  exterminated  the  male  moose  on  this 
area  and  has  a  much  greater  effect  in  that  it  will  affect  the  calf  crop  during  the  next  few  years,  as  the  bulls 
were  killed  before  the  rut.  With  the  issuance  of  50  additional  permits  for  the  coming  season  the  days  of 
the  Upper  Yellowstone  moose  may  be  considered  numbered. 

Moose  are  rapidly  taking  up  range  in  other  sections  of  the  park  and  are  thriving  in  regions  where  they  are 
left  undisturbed. 

Deer.— Only  five  wliitc-tail  deer  were  observed  around  headquarters  during  the  past  season.  There 
are  but  few  of  this  species  in  the  park.  Blacktail  deer  are  very  numerous  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  One 
herd  of  56  was  observed  at  Gardiner  last  May  and  others  of  15  to  40  seen  frequently  in  various  sections. 
There  are  over  1,000  of  these  animals  in  the  park. 

Elk.— The  northern  herd  of  elk  wintered  well  and  there  is  a  splendid  calf  crop  this  year.  Bad  snow 
•conditions  in  the  Jackson  Hole  were  responsible  for  a  heavy  loss  of  calves  in  the  southern  herd.  A  show 
herd  of  12  was  inclosed  during  the  summer  near  the  buffalo  corral  for  tourist  enjoyment. 

Black  6ea7*s.— Black  and  brown  bears  have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  park  and  around  the  garbage 
dumps  at  hotels  and  camps.  Aside  from  a  few  stolen  hams  and  other  edible  articles  they  have  caused 
very  little  trouble  during  the  past  season.    "Hold-up"  bears  have  been  active  along  the  roads. 

Grizzly  bears.— The  grizzlies  are  seldom  seen  except  at  hotel  garbage  dumps.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  arc  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  their  species  in  the  park.  As  many  as  16  were 
observed  at  the  Canyon  in  one  evening,  and  several  at  the  Lake  and  Old  Faithful. 

Beaver.— Beaver  are  thriving  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  Many  new  colonies  have  been  established  during 
the  past  year  and  their  signs  have  been  observed  in  many  sections  where  they  have  never  been  known  before. 

Rabbits  and  other  small  animals. — Rabbits  are  very  numerous  and  often  seen  by  persons  driving  at  night. 
Woodchucks  are  getting  more  numerous  every  year.  Several  at  the  Canyon  Camp  have  been  petted,  fed, 
and  photographed  by  thousands  of  tourists  the  past  summer.  Ground  's(|uirrcls  are  thri%'lng  and  get  to 
be  a  nuisance  around  the  various  buildings  and  road  camps  throughout  the  park.  Pine  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, conies,  and  other  small  animals  are  thriving  under  park  protection. 

Birds.— With  the  discovery  and  identification  by  Park  Naturahst  Skinner  of  the  bobolink,  ruddy 
turnstone,  and  white-faced  glossy  ibis,  our  list  of  park  birds  has  increased  to  205  sj)ecics.  Only  about  70  are 
conspicuous  enough  to  be  noticed  by  our  tourists. 

Trees.— 1922  was  notable  for  the  addition  to  our  list  of  two  new  junipers,  and  a  new  broad-leafted  cotton- 
wood  identified  by  our  park  naturalist. 

Flowers.— Again  we  note  that  our  visitors  are  becoming  more  and  more  keen  on  flowers,  never  fail  to 
admire  them,  and  are  eager  seekers  of  botanical  lore.  More  than  50  varieties  were  added  to  our  list,  bringing 
it  very  close  to  a  total  of  700  species. 

Grasses  were  badly  injured  by  lack  of  rain  in  June,  but  recovered  later  at  the  higher  elevations.  This 
Tune  drought  cut  down  the  eaVly  flowers  perceptibly;  but  the  more  generous  showers  later  caused  an 
unusual  rebirth,  and  later  than  usual,  a  wonderful  display  of  fringed  gentians.  The  scarcity  of  early  rain 
<!ombincd  with  warm  weather  led  most  of  our  flowers  to  blossom  very  early. 


geysers. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  no  very  great  changes  occurred  in  either  the  Hot  Springs  or  the  Geyser 
Basins. 
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At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.— The  Orange  Spring  developed  a  small  opening  on  top  of  the  mound  from 
which  a  pencil-size  stream  of  water  constantly  shot  up  10  inches  or  more;  activity  and  color  increased 
at  Minerva  Terrace;  Pulpit  Terrace  showed  some  wonderful  growth  and  imi)rovement,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Jupiter  Terrace;  a  fine  spring  and  terrace  started  on  the  northern  part  ,of  the  old  Marble  Terrace 
in  July  and  still  continues  to  improve  and  increase  in  size;  the  spring  near  the  old  Cupid's  Cave  has 
opened  again  and  is  more  active  and  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  ever  before. 

On  August  14  one  of  the  Roadside  Springs  had  a  violent  eruption,  threw  out  quantities  of  rock  and 
mud,  and  deluged  the  road.  More  activity  has  since  been  shown,  and  has  created  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  if  this  geyser  action  continues,  it  be  called  "The  Semi-Centennial."  This 
is  the  geyser  that  attracted  so  much  interest  as  to  be  discussed  in  newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

At  Norris  Geyser  J3asm.— Whirligig  Geyser  has  been  more  active;  the  Constant  Geyser  has  returned 
to  its  old  regularity  of  one  eruption  every  minute;  Mud  Boiler  and  the  Valentine  Geyser  grew  less  and 
less  frequent;  the  Bathtub  was  simply  a  boiling  spring  without  geyseritic  action.  The  Monarch  Geyser 
did  not  play  at  all. 

At  Loxoer  Geyser  Basin.— All  features  remained  normal.  The  Fountain  Geyser  played  cnly  once  from 
the  newer  opening. 

At  Upper  Geyser  Basin.— Old  Faithful  played  every  64.6  minutes  vmtil  June  21,  when  the  average 
period  suddenly  dropped  to  60.5  minutes  until  July  5,  when  it  rose  again  to  6:3  minutes  and  so  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  extreme  periods  were  36  and  82  minutes  long;  the  Daisy  played  on  an  average 
every  75  minutes;  the  Grand  every  11  hours;  the  Giantess  played  twice  during  the  season  and  the  Beehive 
only  once;  the  Castle  played  well  three  or  four  times  a  week;"  the  Giant  was  seen  more  than  usual,  about 
three  times  a  month;  the  Lion,  Grotlo,  Oblong,  and  Sawmill  played  frequently  but  irregularly;  the 
Riverside  was  not  quite  so  regular  this  year,  varying  from  6J  to  8  hours  with  an  average  interval  of  7i 
hours;  the  Fan  and  the  Mortar  did  not  play  at  all  and  both  seem  to  be  quite  "dead";  the  Lone  Star 
continued  to  play  every  2 J  to  3  hours. 

At  West  Thumb.— The  Lakeshore  and  one  or  two  other  small  geysers  played  at  times. 

To  sum  up  the  season,  I  should  say  geyser  activity,  except  the  Giantess  and  Beehive,  has  been  very 
vigorous  indeed. 

Information  Department. 

The  museum,  guide  service  and  lecture  service  are  all  parts  of  the  educational  work  being  conducted 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  make  the 
parks  mean  more  to  the  tourists  from  an  educational  standpoint.  All  of  these  services  have  been  very 
popular  with  the  tourists.  The  work  of  the  information  department  is  necessarily  closely  related  to  the 
work  of  the  rangers  and  has  been  included  above  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  what  was  accom- 
plished in  the  protection  department  during  the  year. 

Information  office.— Thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  people  visited  the  information  office 
at  headquarters  during  the  summer— 3,415  in  June,  11,.362  in  July,  10,916  in  August,  and  1,495  in  September. 
Compare  the  total  of  30,289  with  24,443  visitors  to  the  information  office  in  1921  and  9,918  in  1920. 

A  total  of  3,954  Government  publications  relating  to  the  park,  including  944  National  Parks  Portfolios,, 
and  632  other  publications  about  the  park  were  sold  in  the  information  office.  A  total  of  31,945  free  Gov- 
ernment publications  were  distributed  by  this  office  and  62,000  free  publications  were  given  to  visitors 
at  ranger  stations. 

Museum.— The  room  in  the  rear  of  the  information  office  was  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  specimens  Of 
igneous  rocks,  geyserite,  and  petrified  wood  were  installed,  and  the  museum  thrown  open  to  the  publie 
on  .Tune  20,  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  Although  the  men  were  kept  busy  on  other  work  necessitated 
by  the  heavy  rush  of  tourists,  specimens  of  various  kinds  were  collected,  labeled,  and  installed  throughout 
the  season  imtil  now  (September  20)  there  are  47  exhibits  in  the  igneous  rock  case,  43  exhibits  in  the 
geyserite  case,  41  exhibits  in  the  petrified  wood  case,  2  moimted  animal  heads,  1  moimted  eagle,  a  case 
illustrating  beaver  work  and  containing  4  exhibits,  a  contorted  tree,  2  specimens  of  minerals,  and  80 
exhibits  of  pressed  and  dried  flowers.  To  make  the  exhibits  as  interesting  as  possible,  far  more  than  the 
usual  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  labels. 

Lecture  service. — At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Temporary  Park  Ranger  Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Thone  delivered  a 
total  of  232  lectures  on  the  park,  its  geology,  flora,  fauna,  history,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  his  lectures 
Doctor  Thone  spoke  to  60,000  tourists.  Lectures  were  given  at  Mammoth  permanent  camp  at  7.20;  at  Mam- 
moth Hotel  at  7.55,  and  before  a  bonfire  in  the  public  automobile  camp  at  8.30  each  evening.  From  time 
to  time  lectures  were  also  given  in  different  parts  of  the  park  by  the  park  naturaUst. 

Guide  service.— Twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  people  (337  guide  parties)  were  guided 
by  rangers  over  the  formations  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  10,396  people  were 
guided  over  the  hot-spring  terraces. 

Sanitation  Department. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  master  plumber  the  extensive  water  and  sewer  system  at  headquarters  was 
maintained  during  the  year.  A  new  heating  plant  with  1,000  feet  of  radiation  was  installed  in  the  assistant 
superintendent's  home.  Boilers  and  radiation  were  also  installed  in  the  shops.  Plumbing  in  the  new 
ranger  stations  and  community  centers  at  Old  Faithful  and  Grand  Canyon  were  completed.  Also  the 
plumbing  was  nearly  completed  in  the  new  Lake  ranger  station  and  community  center  and  in  the  Lake 
comfort  station.  Water  systems  for  new  automobile  camps  were  constructed  as  follows:  At  West  Thumb, 
a  reservoir  with  8,000-gallon  capacity  and  8,000  feet  of  pipe  fine;  at  Madison  Junction,  a  reservoir  with  2,000- 
gallon  capacity  and  3,000  feet  ofpipe  lines  to  camp  grounds;  Mammoth  automobile  camp  grounds,  extension 
of  pipe  lines  2,000  feet;  Tower  Falls  automobile  camp,  a  powerful  hydraulic  ram  installed,  cement  reservoir 
under  construction ,  and  pipe  lines  being  laid  as  report  is  written .  Also  heating  plant  in  post-office  buildings 
and  museum  building  being  rebuilt. 

Notable  achievements  in  other  sanitation  work,  through  cooperation  with  Public  Health  Service  officials, 
include  construction  of  a  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plants  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  protect  the  Firehole 
River  from  pollution  by  raw  sewage  from  Old  Faithful  Inn,  the  permanent  camp,  the  auto  cam]),  and  the 
ranger  station,  the  sewerage  system  requiring  the  laying  of  3,650  feet  of  6-inch,  1,250  feet  of  8-inch,  and  2,17.5 
feet  of  10-inch  vitrified  tile,  and  the  disposal  plants  requiring  two  sedimentation  tanks  with  apparatuses 
for  sterilization  of  effluent;  the  construction  of  a  sedimentation  tank  and  sewer  system  for  Canyon  permanent 
camp;  the  construction  of  a  sewer  line  for  Lake  Camp;  field  work  completed  for  comprehensive  sewerage 
system  and  disposal  plants  at  the  Lake  to  care  for  hotel,  camp  ,auto  camp,  ranger  station,  and  store.  Simi- 
lar work  was  done  for  the  Canyon  Hotel  plant;  also  the  beginning  of  drainasre  and  other  work  for  mosquito 
control  at  Old  Faithful  and  Lake:  study  and  location  of  water  supplies  for  auto  camps  at  Madison  Junction, 
West  Thumb,  Canyon,  and  Tower  Falls;  bacteriological  analysec  of  water  and  milk,  17  samples  of  milk  and 
84  water  samples  being  analyzed  during  the  season  and  several  sources  of  drinking  water  being  condemned 
as  a  result  thereof. 
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Dr.  Harrison  G.  Dyar,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  expert  in  mosquito  control,  and  Mrs.  Dyar,  also  an 
«.uthority  on  mosquitoes  and  their  control,  spent  nearly  a  month  in  the  park  making  collections  of  all 
species  of  mosquitoes  and  examniing  their  breeding  places.  A  comprehensive  report  was  submitted 
describing  the  breeding  places  and  the  dominant  varieties  of  mosquitoes.  The  report  was  couched  in  such 
directory  language  as  to  enable  us  to  begin  mosquito-control  work  in  the  form  of  drainage,  filling  low  spots, 
or  Piling. 

Electrical  Department. 

Electric  system.— The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant,  disposition  of  current 
revenues,  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1922: 
The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  70  kilowatts. 


1921 


1922 


Total  production  in  kilowatt  hours 

Sold  to  park  utilities 

Consumed  by  Government  buildings  for  power,  lighting  streets,  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc 

Total  revenues  from  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt 

hour 


161, 180 
38,080 


123, 100 
$1,904.00 


221,340 
41,023.4 

183,602.2 

$2, 051. 17 


Telephone  system.— The  telephone  lines  of  the  park  were  maintained  throughout  the  season.  A  new 
grounded  wire  line  was  built  between  the  Lamar  River  Bridge  and  the  lower  hay  ranch  on  Slough  Creek, 
7  miles.  Also  a  hne  3  miles  in  length  was  built  from  Dunraven  Pass  to  the  fire-lookout  station  on  Mounr 
Washburn.  Nine  miles  of  wire  on  Dunraven  Pass  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Washburn  down  as 
far  a  ■  Haynes  Tower  Falls  Picture  Shop  was  removed  and  wire  salvaged.  An  extra  wire  was  strung  between 
Norris  Junction  and  Canyon  Junction  11  miles  in  length.  The  total  mileage  of  telephone  wire  is  now  261 
miles. 

Mechanical  Department. 

The  mechanical  department  maintained  17  trucks,  8  automobiles,  a  steam  engine,  a  caterpillar  engine, 
3  steam  rollers,  compressors,  pumps,  etc.;  repaired  road  machinery,  ineluding  dump  wagons,  graders,  3 
gravel  loaders,  drags,  road  tools,  fire  tools,  etc.  It  also  shod  several  huiWred  horses.  It  made  the  heavy 
hinges  and  locks  for  the  doors  of  the  new  ranger  stations. 

The  carpenter  did  miscellaneous  work  in  the  quarters  at  Mammoth,  completed  one  new  set  of  quarters 
in  the  old  guardhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  "  Officers'  Row,"  remodeled  quarters  assigned  to  the  post 
office,  shingled  the  plumbing  shop  and  the  assistant  superintendent's  quarters,  laid  new  floors  in  two  rooms 
of  the  superintendent's  quarters,  built  toilet  structures  for  auto  camps,  made  signboards,  etc. 

A  maximum  of  12  men  and  a  minimum  of  6  were  employed  in  the  shops. 

Property  and  Transportation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  711  tons  of  material,  equipment,  and 
supplies  were  moved  from  railroad  terminals  to  headquarters.  From  headquarters  8  trucks  were  operated 
through  the  park,  supplying  road  camps,  construction  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the  trucks  was 
approximately  40,000.    A  maximum  of  11  men  were  engaged  in  the  warehouses  and  in  transportation  work. 

Painting  Department. 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  completed  the  painting  of  most  of  the  roofs  of  the  wooden  buildings 
of  Fort  Yellowstone.  The  exterior  walls  of  several  more  buildings  of  the  fort  were  painted.  The  residences 
of  the  United  States  commissioner  and  the  assistant  superintendent  were  painted.  In  thejpark  the  Tower 
Falls  ranger  station  and  the  new  ranger  stations  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful  were  either  painted  or 
stained  with  creosote  stain.  Many  trucks  and  wagons,  including  the  sprinkler  wagons,  were  painted  and 
varnished. 

Five  hundred  wooden  signs  were  made  and  painted,  including  300  trail  signs;  300  steel  signs  were  repaired 
and  approximately  400  new  steel  signs  were  erected;  2,500  new  boundary  signs  are  being  erected. 

Improvements  by  Public  Utilities  and  Individual  Operators. 

Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.— An  addition  to  the  Lake  Hotel  was  begun  June  1.  This  annex  will  have 
113  rooms  and  59  bathrooms.  A  girls'  dormitory  of  58  rooms  is  under  construction  at  Old  Faithful,  thus 
releasing  for  tourist  use  about  50  rooms  in  Old  Faithful  Inn.  These  rooms  will  be  remodeled  for  tourists 
as  soon  as  possible.  Many  other  improvements  were  made  by  the  hotel  company,  including  painting  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  dining  room  at  Old  Faithful  Inn. 

The  hotel  company  had  810  cords  of  wood  cut  for  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  535  t^ds  for  the  Lake  Hotel, 
and  approximately  1,000  cords  are  being  cut  for  the  Canyon  Hotel.    All  wood  cut  Was  dead  or  fallen  timber. 

YelloiDstone  Park  Camps  Co.— At  Mammoth  24  new  cottages  were  constructed  and  furnished,  together 
with  additional  washrooms  and  comfort  stations  to  accomodate  increased  capacity.  At  Old  Faithful 
50  new  cabins  are  in  process  of  construction,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  that  camp  more  than  20 
per  cent.  The  new  recreation  pavilion  was  operated  during  the  season  and  proved  a  successful  addition 
to  the  entertainment  features  at  the  camp.  A  delicatessen  tent,  20  by  40  feet,  was  constructed  in  the 
public  automobile  camp  adjacent  to  Old  Faithful  Camp.  This  delicatessen  served  prepared  cooked  foods, 
such  as  soups,  roasts,  stews,  hot  biscuits,  muffins,  pies,  and  cakes;  also  fresh  milk. 

At  Lake  modern  fliush  toilets  were  installed  in  the  washrooms  and  the  water  supply  system  for  camp 
was  improved  and  enlarged.  A  women's  dormitory  with  a  capacity  for  24  persons  was  constructed.  At 
Canyon  Cami)  a  modern  sewerage  system  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  sewerage  was  installed  and  con- 
nected with  flush  toilets  throughout  the  camp.  Tub  baths  were  also  installed;  two  dormitories,  each  with 
a  capacity  for  24  employees,  were  built;  20  new  cabins  and  40  new  tents  are  in  process  of  construction. 

At  Camp  Roosevelt  six  log  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  and  five  frame  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  were  con- 
structed.   The  travel  at  the  camp  showed  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over  1921. 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.— This  company  puchased  twenty-three  U-passenger  busses  and 
a  new  5-ton  truck  with  1,200-gallon  capacity,  bought  for  hauling  gasoline  to  various  points  in  the  park. 
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Several  used  touriag  cars  were  also  purchased  for  special  service.    All  motor  equipment  purchased  was 
standard  White  Co.  equipment. 

In  its  construction  department  this  company  built  two  new  drivers'  bunk  houses  and  two  new  mess 
houses  at  Yellowstone  Lake.  It  also  remo  teled  the  stage  barn  at  the  Canyon  for  a  drivers'  bunk  house. 
New  chauffeurs'  and  mechanics'  bunk  houses  are  being  built  at  Old  Faithful.  Work  is  also  in  progress 
at  West  Yellowstone  on  the  remodeling  of  the  Old  Yellowstone- Western  Stage  Co. 's  buildings  which  will 
be  hereafter  used  as  western  entrance  headquarters.  Other  improvements  made  by  this  company  include 
a  new  washroom  at  Old  Faithful,  a  new  air  pump  installed  at  the  Mammoth  garage,  a  new  grinding  machine 
and  miscellaneous  machine-shop  equipment. 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co.— This  company  purchased  a  new  speed  boat  which  was  placed  on  Lake  Yel- 
lowstone. The  boat  has  a  capacity  of  11  passengers.  It  is  equipped  with  185  horsepower  Sterling  engine 
and  has  a  speed  of  from  35  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

/.  E.  Hayues,  official  photographer.— This  operator  conducted  II  sales  establishments,  9  of  these  being 
the  same  as  those  in  operation  last  year.  The  2  new  units  are  a  shop  in  the  Canyon  public  automobile 
camp  opened  for  business  June  25  and  a  sales  stand  in  Old  Faithful  Inn  opened  June  26.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Tower  Falls  Shop  and  store  was  rebuilt  and  doubled  in  size. 

The  photographic  finishing  department  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  enlarged  by  a  24-foot  addition 
and  the  installation  of  more  equipment  units  provided  double  capacity.  A  42-foot  addition  to  the  Mammoth 
Picture  Shop  is  under  construction  at  this  writing.  The  1922  addition  to  the  merchandise  line  of  the  official 
photographer  includes  the  publishing  of  the  late  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden's  book  and  a  contract  to  piib- 
ush  Dr.  Frank  E.  A.  Thone's  book  on  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  will  be  in  print  in 
1923,  making  a  collection  of  six  Yellowstone  books  published  by  this  operator.  Nearly  100  negatives  were 
added  to  his  collection  and  all  series  were  increased. 

Oeorge  Whittaker,  merchant. — A  new  warehouse  is  under  construction  at  Mr.  Whittaker's  Canyon  store 
and  an  addition  16  feet  in  length  is  being  built  at  the  rear  of  the  Mammoth  store.  The  Mammoth  store 
annex,  formerly  occupied  by  the  post  office  is  being  improved  by  a  30-foot  addition  and  a  cellar  and  fur- 
nace room. 

C.  A .  Hamilton,  merchant. — Mr.  Hamilton  completed  his  store  and  residence  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  also 
his  filling  station  at  that  point.  All  of  these  buildings  were  painted.  A  comfort  station  for  the  use  of 
tourists  at  his  Old  Faithful  store  is  under  construction. 

Henry  P.  Brothers. — No  improvements  were  made  by  Mr.  Brothers  at  his  Old  Faithful  pool  and  bath 
establishment  but  he  contemplates  constructing  an  addition  to  his  present  building,  this  to  be  used  as 
living  quarters  for  his  family.  Mr.  Brothers  reports  that  a  total  of  11,774  baths  were  furnished  during 
the  season,  of  which  10,020  were  furnished  to  tourists  and  1,754  to  park  employees. 

The  garages  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  the  park  stores,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Camps  Co.  at  its  Canyon  camp  and  Camp  Roosevelt  sold  gasoline  at  the  authorized  price  of  40  cents  per 
gallon  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  45  cents  per  gallon  at  other  points  in  the  park.  No  complaints  against 
the  gasoline  price  were  received. 

FRANCmSES  AND  PERMITS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  long-term  francliises  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities  in  the  park  have  been  granted: 


Name. 


Nature  of  business. 


Effective  date 
of  contract. 


Date  of  ex- 
piration. 


Yellowstone  Park  Hotel 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Camps 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat 

Co. 
J.  E.  Haynes 


C.  A.  Hamilton. 


George  Whittaker . 


Mesdames    Pryor 

Trischman. 
Henry  P.  Brothers. 


and 


Hotels,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc 

Permanent  camps,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc. . . 

Automobile  transportation  line,  sale  of  gasoline, 
oil,  and  other  automobile  supplies  and  garage 
service. 

Power  boats,  rowboats,  and  other  transporta- 
tion on  Lake  Yellowstone. 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  guide 
books,  etc.,  also  general  store  at  Tower  Falls. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Grand 
Canyon. 

Curio  shop,  ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks 


Swimming-pool  baths  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 


Mar.  21,1917 
Jan.  1, 1917 
Mar.  21,1917 

Feb.  7.1913 
Feb.  7,1914 
Jan.      1.1921 

Jan.  1,1919 

Jan.  1,1920 

Mar.  13,1913 

Apr.  20,1918 

Jan.  1,1917 

Julv  1,1914 


Mar.  20,1937 
Dec.  31,1936 
Mar.  20.1937 

Feb.  6, 1923 
Feb.  7, 1923 
Dec.  31,1936 

Dec.   31.192S 

Do. 
Mar.   12,1923 

Do. 
Dee.   31.1936 
June  30,1924 


iShort-term  permits.— In  addition  to  the  above  long-term  permits  the  following  short-term  permit  were 
granted: 

Thirteen  permits  to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the  park  using  saddle  and  pack  outfit. 

Five  permits  to  operate  freight,  express,  and  mail  service  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke  City. 

Two  permits  to  practico  medicine,  one  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  and  one  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolf,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Crawbuck  as  park  physician  on  September  S,  1922. 

Nine  permits  to  operate  moving-picture  cameras  in  the  park. 

Department  of  Justice— The  United  States  Commissioner's  Court. 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum,  commissioner  since  1S94,  held  court  whenever  there  were  cases  to  be  tried. 
During  the  year  32  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner.  There  were  28  convictions  and  4  acquittals.  A 
total  of  $500  "in  fines  was  imposed  on  defendants  found  guilty.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  costs.  There 
were  23  casas  of  violation  of  the  regulat  ions  against  speeding,  1  case  of  reckless  driving,  2  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct,  2  cases  of  defacement  of  geyser  formations,  1  case  of  petit  larceny,  and  1  case  of  violation  of  the 
regulations  governing  camp  fires. 
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Post  Office. 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.,  iS  the  only  post  office  in  the  park.  On  May  22,  1922,  Asst.  Supt.  Chester  A. 
Lindsley  was  appointed  postmaster  by  transfer  from  the  National  Park  Service,  succeeding  George  Whit- 
taker,  postmaster  here  for  eight  years.  When  he  took  over  the  office,  it  was  moved  to  new  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  large  stone  building  adjoining  the  superintendent's  office,  under  the  same  roof  and  next 
door  to  the  public  information  office. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  post  office  was  proportionately  greater  than  increase  in  park  travel. 
Approximately  850,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail  were  dispatched,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  and 
in  almost  exact  proportion  to  increase  in  travel.  Cash  receipts,  which  were  about  40  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year,  parcel  post  business  was  much  heavier,  insured  packages  sent  out  increased  by  about  25  per  cent, 
and  those  coming  by  over  100  per  cent.  More  than  3,000  insured  packages  were  dispatched,  and  about  2,000 
received  during  the  tourist  season,  besides  many  received  and  sent  as  ordinary  mail,  of  which  no  record  was 
kept.  The  registry,  money  order,  and  C.  O.  t).  business  showed  about  a  normal  increase.  This  added 
business  was  handled  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  expense  of  running  the  office. 

Department  op  the  Interior. 

Geological  Survey.— Ofheials  of  the  water  resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  visited 
the  park  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  repairing  the  water-gauging  stations  established 
here  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  volume  of  several  important  rivers.  New  gauges  were  installed  on 
September  2  and  3  by  Engineer  Berkeley  Johnson  on  the  Lamar  River,  on  Tower  Creek,  and  on  the 
Gardiner  River.  The  gauges  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Yellowstone  and  on  the  dock  near  the  Lake  Hotel  were 
adjusted  by  Engineer  Johnson  on  September  5. 

The  topographic  branch  of  the  survey  finished  its  partial  revision  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  park, 
and  the  new  map  was  published  during  the  summer.  The  important  part  of  the  revision  is  the  correction 
of  the  topography  of  the  Bechler  River  and  Falls  River  regions  to  show  that  these  areas  are  not  swamps . 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Weather  Bureau.— The  work  of  this  bureau  in  the  park  is  very  important  botli  to  itself  and  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Its  able  observer,  Mr.  Edgar  Fletcher,  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  station  at  headquarters 
during  the  past  year.  His  summary  of  weather  conditions  in  the  park  during  the  year  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  report.  During  the  year  Mr.  Fletcher  prepared  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
charts  on  weather  in  the  park  during  the  past  33  years.  Under  Mr.  Fletcher's  courteous  guidance,  many 
tourists  were  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  interesting  weather-recording  instruments  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  station  here. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — During  the  past  year  this  bureau  not  only  sent  Dr.  Neil  Plank  to  conduct 
the  regular  autumn  vaccination  of  young  buffalo  calves,  but  it  also  aided  in  the  work  of  stamping  out  an 
attack  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  which  broke  out  in  the  herd  in  March,  1922.  Doctor  Plank  came  into  the 
park  in  the  midst  of  deep  snow  and  braved  the  hardship  of  traveUng  to  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  skis  in  order 
to  conduct  the  fight  against  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Serum  was  rushed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try from  Washington.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efficient  work  of  this  bureau,  doubtless  we  would  have  lost 
most  of  our  fine  buffalo  herd.  At  this  point  it  is  fitting  that  I  express  Yellowstone  Park's  appreciation  of 
what  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  did  for  it  in  the  grave  emergency  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Joss  visited  the  park  in  August,  1922,  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  gave  us  many  pertinent  sug- 
gestions on  the  handling  of  meat  and  milk,  and  on  some  of  our  sanitation  problems. 

t 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries.— Under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Henry  O'Malley,  the  largest  collection  of  eggs 
made  in  Yellowstone  Park  in  recent  years  was  made  during  the  present  season.  Supt.  Charles  B.  Grater, 
of  the  Leadville  hatchery,  was  again  in  immediate  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries' interests  in  the  park. 
A  total  of  16,751,920  eggs  were  collected  during  the  season,  compared  to  5,996,000  in  1921  and  6,512,000  in 
1920;  6,785,000  eggs  were  shipped  out,  and  the  remainder  either  hatched  and  planted  as  fry,  or  planted  as 
eyed  eggs. 

Dr.  Henry  B .  Ward,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  James  L.  Hyatt,  spent  more  than  two  months 
in  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  pelican  depredations  on  the  fish  supply  in  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Doctor  Ward  found  that  the  pelicans  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  each  day,  and  expects  to  recommend 
that  these  birds  be  classed  as  predatory  and  that  their  numbers  be  reduced.  Doctor  Ward  also  gave  serious 
attention  to  the  worm  that  infests  some  of  the  trout  in  Lake  Yellowstone,  and  gathered  considerable  data 
about  this  infestation. 

Treasury  Department. 

Public  Health  Service. — The  work  of  this  bureau  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.  It  covered  inspec- 
tion of  buildings  and  grounds  to  detect  insanitary  conditions,  analyses  of  water  and  milk,  planning  and 
preparing  drawings  and  specifications  relating  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  sewer  system,  supervision  of 
installation  of  sewer  system  at  Canyon  and  Lake  Camp,  and  similar  work  of  great  importance  to  health  and 
happiness  of  park  visitors.  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  was  here  from  June  11,  1922,  to  June  24; 
Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer  A.  P.  Miller  was  assigned  to  the  park  all  summer;  also  Acting  Asst.  Surg. 
W.  E.  Crawbuck,  the  park  physician,  had  instructions  to  aid  in  improving  the  sanitation  of  the  park.  All 
of  these  men  are  officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Prohibition  enforcement  service.— This  service  cooperated  during  the  past  season  in  efforts  to  stamp  out 
illegal  traffic  in  intoxicatmg  liquor.    Several  agents  were  detailed  to  Gardiner.  West  Yellowstone,  and  the 

fiarJk  to  work  on  this  problem.  Gardiner  was  raided  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  rour  violators  of  the  Volstead 
aw  were  caught,  with  a  large  quantity  of  liquor.  The  presence  of  prohibition  agents  made  bootleggers 
wary,  and  it  was  difficult  for  men  to  obtain  liquor  unless  well  known  to  the  violators  of  the  law.  Hence 
there  was  less  drunkenness  in  and  about  the  park  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Semi-Centennial  Celebration. 

On  July  14, 1922,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  Rivers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nationa 
Editorial  Association,  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  park.  The  ceremonies  were  held  a  few  feet  from  the  carapfire  of  the  night  of  September 
19,  1870,  where  Cornelius  Hedges  first  announced  the  idea  of  making  a  national  park  of  the  Yellowstone 
region.  Mr.  Hedges's  sons, Cornelius, jr..  and  W.  A.  Hedges,  were  present  and  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies; also  Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Folsom-Cook  expedition  of  1869,  and  one  of  the  first 
white  men  to  behold  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  was  Mr.  Cook's  first  trip  to  the  park  since  1869.  He  is  now 
84  years  of  age. 
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Among  others  participating  in  the  ceremonies  were  Hon.  J.  C.  Bremblecom,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  who  made  the  commemorative  address;  Hon.  J.  H.  Sine  lair,  Con- 
gressman from  North  Takota;  Hon.  C.  C.  Moore,  lieutenant  governor  of  Idaho;  Hon.  J.  W.  Meldrura, 
United  States  commissioner  of  the  park  and  the  park  superintendent,  who  presided.  Telegrams  were 
received  from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  acting  director  of  the  service,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  adjacent  States,  many  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  from  numerous  conservationists. 
Most  of  the  addresses  and  telegrams  carried  a  strong  note  of  conservation  and  advocated  strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  complete  preservation  of  the  park  as  embodied  in  the  original  idea  of  Cornelius  Hedges, 
which  IS  the  foundation  of  our  national-park  system. 

Gifts  to  the  Park. 

The  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  gave  $1,000  and  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  gave 
$oOO  to  be  used  in  the  Falls  and  Bechler  River  regions  and  to  improve  access  to  this  very  scenic  region. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  of  New  York,  gave  the  park  a  fine  dog  team  fully  equipped  with  sleigh,  harness,  etc., 
for  use  in  the  winter  protection  of  the  wild  life.  This  is  equipment  that  has  been  badly  needed  for  years 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  our  winter  work.  Director  Mather  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Child  gave  $1,000  for  improv- 
ng  dangerous  stretches  of  the  Cody  Road. 

Vital  Statistics. 

There  were  2  births  and  5  deaths  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

Medical  Service. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  conducted  the  medical  service  until  September  1,  and  on  September  16  was  suc- 
ceeiei  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe.  On  September  8  Doctor  Crawbuck's  contract  was  canceled,  at  his  own  request, 
and  a  new  contract  was  issued  to  Doctor  Wolfe.  Doctor  Crawbuck  reports  that  he  cared  for  278  eases 
during  the  year  and  made  618  calls. 

School. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  a  school  was  conducted  in  the  park.  It  was  opened  October  10, 1921, 
and  clo=!ed  May  26,  1922.  There  was  an  average  enrollment  of  13  pupils.  Average  attendance  was  12 
plus,  perfect  attendance  1,  number  of  promotions  14,  number  of  classes  4,  per  cent  of  punctuality  95. 
Teacher,  Mrs.  Laurie  K.  Marriott.  The  school  was  maintained  by  contributions  of  parents  and  park 
employees. 

Religious  Services. 

Religious  services  were  conducted  quite  often  during  the  year  in  the  Government  chapel.  Ministers 
of  the  Episcopal  and  English  Lutheran  churches  of  Park  County,  Mont.,  arranged  to  fill  the  pulpit. 
Catholic  services  were  also  held  frequently  during  the  tourist  season. 

Recommendations. 

The  most  important  recommendations  I  have  to  make  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  park  be  enlarged  to  include  the  Tetons  and  headwaters  of  the  Lamar  and  Yellowstone 
Rivers  and  that  building  of  roads  in  these  areas  be  prohibited  except  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

2.  That  all  irrigation  and  other  projects  that  may  result  in  commercialization  of  the  park  be  condemned 
and  vigo!-ou5ly  fought. 

3.  That  if  the  general  road  budget  is  approved  by  Congress,  the  Firehole  Cutoff,  the  Great  Fountain 
Geyser  Road,  and  the  Bechler  River  Road  be  constructed,  and  that  no  more  new  roads  be  built  in  this 
park. 

4.  That  sanitation  work  be  continued  by  constructing  next  year  a  complete  sewerage  system  and 
sewage-disposal  plant  at  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  following  year  at  Canyon;  also  that  auto-camp  con- 
struction be  continued;  and  that  mosquito  control  be  vigorously  continued  at  the  main  points  of  interest. 

5.  That  more  money  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  especially  the  antelope  and 
buffalo. 

6.  That  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  surplus  buffalo. 

7.  That  funds  be  provided  for  purchase  of  much-needed  equipment  to  replace  old  equipment  worn  out 
in  use. 

8.  That  more  funds  be  provided  for  the  m.aintenance  of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines,  and  for  the 
extension  of  telephone  lines;  also  for  continuation  of  graveling  of  roads  and  construction  of  guard  rails 
along  same. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

General  Statement. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat.  650),  was  situated  in  Tuol- 
umne, Mariposa,  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  with  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36 
miles  wide  by  about  40  miles  long.  By  act  approved  February  7,  1905,  542.88  square  miles  were  excluded 
and  113.62  square  ndles  were  added,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  square  miles,  and  a  total 
area  of  1.082.74  square  miles,  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By  act  of  June  11, 
190S,  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  Yose  nite  Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove,  there  were  added  to  the  park  the  \  osemite  Valley,  48.60  square  miles;  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles;  and  a  strip  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles; 
and  deducted  by  the  change  in  the  southwestern  boundary,  13.06  square  miles;  making  a  net  addition 
to  the  park  of  41.67  square  miles;  the  present  area  being  1,124.41  square  miles. 

Administration  and  Jurisdiction. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  with  an  organization  divided  into  eight  departments 
each,  with  its  supervising  officer,  as  follows: 

1.  General  office  administration,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

2.  General  maintenance,  park  supervisor  in  charge. 

3.  Engineering^  resident  engineer  in  charge. 

4.  Ranger  service,  chief  ranger  in  charge. 

5.  Electric  department,  chief  electrician  in  charge. 

6.  Mechanical  department,  master  mechanic  in  charge. 

7.  Forests  and  timber,  park  forester  in  charge. 
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8.  Education,  park  naturalist  in  charge. 

Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  in  the  park  lies  in  the  Federal  Government,  being  administered 
by  the  United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  C.  A.  Degnan,  of  Yosemite.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1922,  a  total  of  91  case,  were  heard,  56  convictions  resulting,  in  3  of  which  defendants  were  held  under 
bond  to  answer  to  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  violations  of  the  national  prohibition  act. 

Park  Service  Activities, 

The  activities  of  the  park  are  many  and  varied. 

At  the  present  time  there  exist  in  the  park  138  miles  of  roads  and  approximately  625  miles  of  trails. 
Most  of  the  roads  traverse  high  mountainous  country  and  are  closed  with  heavy  snow  during  the  winter 
months,  requiring  extensive  and  difficult  repair  work  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  to 
place  them  m  condition  for  travel.  Miles  of  the  mountain  roads  lose  all  semblance  to  roads  as  a  result 
of  winter  storms,  and  have  to  be  practically  reconstructed  each  year.  During  the  summer  months  they 
are  subjected  to  heavy  travel,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Not  having  been  properly  located 
originally  with  regard  to  grades  and  curves,  or  even  to  take  advantage  of  best  soil  conditions,  and  as 
practically  no  rain  falls  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money,  to  keep  them  in  better  than  passable  condition,  particularly  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  travel  season.  While  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  annually  on  this  work  the  efTects  are 
scarcely  apparent  and  Little  in  the  way  of  real  improvement  can  be  noticed  from  year  to  year.  This  con- 
dition will  exist  until  such  time  as  these  roads  are  relocated  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  modern 
engineering  road  practice,  to  meet  present-day  traffic  conditions.  Once  this  is  done  the  expenditure  of 
sums  equivalent  to  those  now  spent  on  their  upkeep  wiU  result  in  weU-kept  roads  over  which  travel  will 
be  pleasurable  instead  of  extremely  uncomfortable,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  approximately  625  miles  of  trails  in  the  park,  most  of  them  are  well  built  without  excessive  grades 
and  so  located  as  to  offer  the  best  scenic  views,  and  form  a  very  creditable  trail  system.  For  several  years, 
during  and  after  the  war,  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  labor  for  trail  work,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  even  reasonable  repair  many  of  the  park  trails,  trail  work  being 
confined  largely  to  those  trails  most  used  in  and  around  Yosemite  Valley.  During  the  past  two  seasons, 
however,  labor  conditions  have  improved  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  trails  in  the  park,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  northwest  corner,  have  been  given  attention,  and  with  that  exception  the  entire  trail 
system  is  once  more  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  probably  better  as  a  whole  than  at  any  time  in  the  park's 
history. 

An  important  activity  of  park  administration  is  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings.  These 
are  utilized  for  administrative  purposes,  for  the  housing  of  the  park  employees,  and  the  operation  of 
various  park  activities  and  include  warehouses,  shops,  barns,  power  houses,  ranger  stations,  etc.,  as  well 
as  comfort  stations,  and  other  buildings  used  in  connection  with  handling  of  campers. 

The  park  operates  its  own  power  plant,  developing  power f  or  its  own  use  and  for  sale  to  the  hotels, 
camps,  and  lodges. 

The  park  also  operates  its  own  telephone  and  telegraph  system,  furnishing  not  only  local  service  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  and  park  operators  but  service  to  the  general  pubUc  as  well. 

An  extensive  water  system  is  also  operated  in  Yosemite  Valley,  serving  the  various  Government 
activities  including  the  free  public  camping  grounds,  as  well  as  the  hotel  and  hotel-camp  operations, 

A  comprehensive  modern  sewage-disposal  plant  is  in  the  process  of  development,  the  main  laterals 
and  disposal  plant  having  already  been  completed.  To  this  system  is  tied  in  the  various  hotel  and  hotel- 
camp  units  the  various  operating  units  of  the  park,  and  work  is  progressing  on  the  installation  of  comfort 
stations,  including  flush  toilets,  in  the  various  free  public  camping  grounds. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  of  policing  the  park.  This  includes  the  enforcing  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  the  handUng  of  traffic,  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  of  the  fish  and  game. 

From  the  operation  of  certain  utilities,  such  as  the  electrical  system,  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
system,  and  the  water  system,  the  Government  derives  a  substantial  revenue  from  the  sale  of  service. 
In  one  case,  that  of  the  electrical  system,  a  net  profit  over  and  above  operating  costs  results. 

In  the  operation  of  most  of  these  utilities,  the  bulk  of  the  service  derived  is  used  by  Government 
activities.  The  principal  exception  is  the  electric  system,  where  the  demand  by  the  park  operators  for 
electrical  energy  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly.  Plans  for  the  near  future,  if 
carried  out,  will  result  in  our  facing  a  situation  of  being  unable,  with  the  hmited  capacity  of  the  present 
plant,  to  meet  the  needs.  The  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is  2,000  kilowatts  and  capable  of  producing 
up  to  3,000  kilowatts  under  overload  conditions  for  a  hmited  time,  but  during  period  of  low  water  the 
volume  of  water  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  plant  has  been  so  small  as  to  produce  only  225  kilowatts.  At 
this  period  we  are  able  to  supply  sufficient  power  to  meet  only  the  lighting  and  power  demand,  with  the 
result  that  cooking  and  heating  by  electricity  have  had  to  be  curtailed  and  other  makeshift  means  for 
heating  and  cooking  substituted. 

Considering  the  expense  to  which  the  park  operators  have  gone  to  make  electrical  installations  for  these 
purposes,  such  a  condition  is  obviously  unsatisfactory.  To  rectify  this  situation  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  connect  our  fines  with  those  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  at  El  Portal,  with 
the  object  of  securing  sufficient  additional  power  during  the  low- water  period  to  meet  demands.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  immediate  future  and  has  an  additional  distinctive  advantage  in  that  it  will  allow  us, 
until  such  time  as  the  total  capacity  of  our  plant  is  needed  throughout  the  year,  to  sell  to  them  surplus 
power  produced  during  the  high- water  season  at  our  own  plant. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  the  present  plant  developed  a  total  output  of  3,350,775  kilowatt 
hours  with  a  peak  load  for  the  year  of  915  kilowatts. 

The  distribution  and  utihzation  of  this  power,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  is  shown 
In  the  following  table: 


Kilowatt 
hours,  1921, 


Kilowatt 
hours,  1922. 


Increase, 
1922, 


Sold  for  fighting  purposes 

Sold  for  heating  purposes 

Sold  for  cooking  purposes 

Sold  for  power  purposes 

Total  sold 

Used  by  service,  including  line  losses 

Total  output  of  plant 


168,078 

626, 739 

341, 250 

77, 128 


178,039 

1,083,325 

360, 178 

87,969 


Per  cent. 

5,9 
72,8 

5,5 
14.0 


1,213,195 
1,430,524 


1,709,511 
1,641,264 


2,643,719 


3,350,775 


40.9 
14.7 


26.7 
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The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  are  also  revenue-producing  utilities  showing  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  operation  as  apportioned  to  volume  sold.  The  Government  is  far  the  greater  user  of  the  systems  and 
for  these  usas  no  charge  is  made. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  handled  by  both  telephone  and  telegraph  during  the  year  ending 
June  .30,  1922,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  volumes  handled  during  the  previous  twelvemonth  period: 


1921 


1922 


Local  telephone  calls 

Long-distance  calls 

'Telegrams  through  telephone  exchange 
Telegrams  by  Morse  key 

Total  messages,  all  classes 


233, 126 
6,165 
1,120 
15,066 


255,477 


296,643 


1,447 
15,849 


Per  cent. 
22.9 

3.6 
29.1 

5.1 


320,326 


25.3 


In  addition  there  falls  under  the  administration  of  the  park  the  duties  of  general  supervision  of  the  activi- 
ties  of  aU  park  operators  in  giving  service  to  the  public  through  operations  of  hotels,  hotel  camps,  lodges, 
transportation  system,  garages,  saddle-horse  transportation,  stores,  studios,  etc. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  1915  an  information  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  road,  trail,  and  other  informa- 
tion regarding  the  park  to  visitors.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
activities  of  the  park. 

In  1920  a  free  Nature  Guide  Service  was  established  in  cooperation  with  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  Since  its  inauguration,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  the 
University  of  California.  Daily  field  trips  for  old  and  young  were  made  imder  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced nature  guides,  giving  those  taking  the  trips  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  living  and  growing 
things  of  the  park.  Lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  on  the  flora  and  faima  of  the  park  were  given  nightly 
at  the  hotels  and  camps,  even  extending  to  the  outlying  lodges.    A  flower  show,  where  specimens  of  the 

f)ark  flowers  in  season  were  kept  on  display,  enabled  those  interested  to  study  them  at  close  range.  Regu- 
ar  office  hours  were  kept  in  which  those  interested  might  come  and  ask  questions  concerning  the  botany, 
zoology,  topography,  and  geology  of  the  park.  The  success  of  this  service  was  assured  from  the  start  by  the 
very  keen  interest  park  visitors  took  in  it,  and  it  has  been  extended  and  broadened  from  year  to  year. 

LECTUEE    ATTENDANCE. 


Lectures. 

Camp-fire 
talks. 

Attend- 
ance. 

9 
9 
13 

10 
11 
10 

12,425 
15,065 

July        

12,035 

Total                          .... 

31 

31 

39,525 

Field  trips— Attendance. 


Regular  trips. 


AUday 

trips,  Sat 

urdays. 


Chil- 
dren's 
trips. 


Special 
trips. 


Attend- 
ance. 


June 45 

July 40 

August 34 

Total 110 

Total  attendance 2, 256 

Averages 20 


10 
410 
37 


79 


294 
33 


561 


3,039 


In  the  same  year  the  LeConte  memorial  lectures  were  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  California  extension  division,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  a  former  scientist  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Sierra  regions  and  who  died  in  Yosemite  Valley.  These 
lectures  have  been  continued  annually  since  that  time  and  cover  scientific  and  historical  subjects  delivered 
in  popular  language . 

For  years  the  cmef  ranger  has  devoted  such  spare  time  as  he  has  had  to  mounting  specimens  of  animals  and 
birds.  A  few  of  these,  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  superintendent's  office,  have  attracted  wide  attention  from 
visitors  to  the  park.  It  was  evident  that  the  establishjnent  of  a  museum  would  not  only  be  of  interest  to 
the  public  but  would  be  of  real  value  from  an  educational  standpoint  in  offering  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
study  exhibits  of  historic  interest  and  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  park. 

In  1921,  a  start  was  made  by  the  park  naturalist  to  develop  a  museum.  Although  quarters  available  are 
wholly  inadequate,  the  museum  has  developed  into  a  very  creditable  one.  During  June,  July,  and 
August  of  the  past  year  33,071  people  visited  the  museum,  many  returning  again  and  again  to  study  the 
exhibits  exemplifying  the  natural  history,  zoology,  ethnology,  botany,  and  history  of  the  region.  Six 
fairly  large  rooms  are  now  practically  filled  with  exhibits  secured  through  loans  and  donations  valued  at 
more  than  $30,000,  the  most  valuable  from  a  monetary  standpoint  being  the  very  complete  collection  of 
Indian  relics,  baskets,  etc. 
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In  the  past  each  of  these  subactivities  of  educational  work  have  been  carried  on  more  or  less  as  inde- 
pendent features  of  the  park  administration,  but  this  year  they  have  been  combined  and  placed  under 
supervision  of  the  park  naturalist.  The  possibiUties  of  this  work  in  the  park  are  almost  unlimited  and 
its  value  to  the  public  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 


COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES. 


In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  service  other  Government  bureaus  have  been  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance in  working  out  park  problems  for  the  handling  of  which  the  service  itself  is  not  equipped. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  lending  its  assistance  for  several 
years  and  continued  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  control  of  forest  insects  in  their  depredations  on  the  park 
fc 


The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extremely  helpfulin  assisting  in  the  locating 
and  reporting  of  fires  in  the  park. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  support  in  assisting  and  supervising  mosquito- 
control  work  in  which  we  have  been  particularly  successful.  Efforts  during  the  past  four  years  have 
resulted  in  practically  eliminating  the  mosquito  nuisance  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  reUeving  an  unbearable 
situation  that  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  work,  when,  in  most  years,  Yosemite  Valley,  during 
June  and  early  July,  was  almost  an  unlivable  place. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  also  given  the  closest  cooperation  and  supervision  of  our 
sanitary  problems;  inspection  of  food  supplies,  milk,  water,  etc.,  the  operation  of  sewage  systems,  and  the 
formulation  and  appUcation  of  various  sanitary  measures. 


Franchises  and  Permits. 
The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  season  of  1922: 


Name. 


For  what  granted. 


Expiration. 


Annual 
rent. 


E.N.Baxter 

Mrs.  John  Degnan 

H.C.Best 

A.  C.  Pillsbury 

J.  T.  Boysen 

D.J.  Foley 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stein 

Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Co. 
Trustees   of  Yosemite  school 
district. 

Curry  Camping  Co 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co 


Sale  of  curios,  photos,  etc 

Delicatessen  store 

Curios,  photos,  etc 

do 

do 

...do 

Hospital 

Automobile  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

Hotel  camps 

Hotels,   chalets,   inns,   camps,   transportation 
service,  store,  and  dairy. 


Dec.  31,1922 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug,  15,1923 
Dec.  31,1931 
Dec.  31,1936 

Dec.  31,1939 
Dec.  31,1938 


$75 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1250 

1250 

None. 

100 

None. 

(2) 


1  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $250  minimum. 

2  22§  per  cent  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 

Lease,  special-use,  and  water-power  permits  under  act  of  February  7,  1905,  segregating  lands  Jrom   Yosemite 
National  Park  and  placing  same  in  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National  Forests. 


Period. 

Name  and  privilege  granted. 

Compensa- 
tion ex- 
acted. 

Intermediate  period. 
Do 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905,  to  construct  and 
operate  electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 

Yosemite  VaUey  R.  R.  Co.  Special  use  permit  by  Forest  Service 
Feb.  7,  1908,  for  diverting  dam,  pipe  line,  and  water  tank. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  June  27, 
1911,  to  construct  logging  railroad. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  Nov.  22, 
1911,  for  construction  telephone  line. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  con- 
struction pipe  line. 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Congressional  grant,  Dec.  13,  1913, 
rights  of  way  for  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply. 

1  $1, 000 

Do 

1.2  1,200 

3  10 

Do 

Do 

Perpetual . 

Variable 

1  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

2  Value  of  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  $406.56  made  May  3, 1912,  and  $334.56 
made  Oct.  3,  1912),  $741.12. 

3  Per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  park  operators  have  had  another  very  successful  season  financially  and  otherwise,  and  have  found 
again,  as  they  have  from  year  to  year  in  the  past,  that  in  spite  of  all  around  extensions  to  their  service 
there  is  still  a  period  of  the.year,  namely,  during  June  and  July,  when  the  demand  for  accommodations 
and  service  can  not  be  entirely  met.  By  judicious  advertising  and  a  more  careful  handling  of  reserva- 
tions, and  also  by  providing  additional 'accommodations  amounting  to  approximately  1,0()0  beds,  this 
year  the  situation  during  that  period  was  kept  better  in  hand  than  was  the  case  last  year,  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  an  embargo  on  travel  as  was  tne  case  last  year. 

The  Curry  Camping  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  completed  their  service  building,  a  large  fireproof  building 
in  which  they  handled  various  activities,  including  bakery,  ice  cream  and  candy  factory,  cold-storage 
plant,  ice  plant,  cafeteria,  etc.,  and  the  first  unit  of  their  proposed  new  central  plant  which  will  eventually 
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replace  their  present  central  plant  buildings  which  are  becoming  inadequate.  During  1922  they  built 
20  additional  bungalows,  each  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  baths,  the  water  and  cabins  them- 
selves being  heated  electrically. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  permanent-building  construction,  com- 
pleting only  one  of  a  group  of  buildings  in  connection  with  their  garage  extension.  They  did,  howevcr- 
make  many  improvoinents  and  alterations  in  their  existing  plants,  principal  among  which  being  the 
remodeling  of  the  store  and  the  establishment  of  a  groceteria  system  therein,  a  svstem  which  has  been  more 
satisfactory  and  efficient  than  under  the  former  arrangement.  They  also  made  considerable  investments 
in  saddle  stock  and  motor  equipment. 

Both  of  these  concerns  are  now  ready  and  are  planing  to  make  more  extensive  developments  in  perma- 
nent buildings  and  the  next  two  or  three  years  should  see  notable  changes.  The  smaller  operators,  such 
as  those  operating  the  studios  in  the  village,  are  also,  I  believe,  ready  and  anxious  to  construct  more  suit- 
able buildings  than  their  present  ones,  in  which  to  conduct  their  businesses,  but  in  these  cases,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.,  much  is  dependent  upon  the  Government  adopting  a  definite 
plan  as  to  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  establishing  new  administrative  quarters  and  locating  a  new  village 
site,  around  which  many  of  these  developments  must  center. 

The  location  of  a  new  post  office,  the  building  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
this  year,  is  also  dependent  ixpon  the  plan  in  this  respect,  and,  because  of  failure  to  definitely  fix  a  site 
for  this  and  other  units  of  park  development,  the  building  of  the  post  office  has  been  delayed,  possibly 
indefinitely.  This  is  unfortunate  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  post-office  layout  and  it  is 
discouraging  indeed  that  with  a  new  building  authorized  it  could  not  have  been  built. 

Considering  the  many  makeshifts  that  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  park 
operators,  in  order  to  meet  conditions  this  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ser\ace  on  the  whole  to  the  public 
snowed  an  improvement  over  previous  years.  There  is  still  room  for  further  improvement,  which  can 
only  be  accompUshed  by  a  greater  permanency  of  development  and  operation. 

Very  good  service  was  furnished  by  the  Yosemite  medical  service,  and,  while  the  volume  of  business 
was  only  relatively  little  in  excess  of  that  handled  in  1921,  the  congestion  in  the  hospital  was  at  times  very 
much  greater,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  became  really  serious.  This  again  brings  up  the  need  of  a  new 
hospital;  serious  consideration  to  securing  funds  therefor  must  soon  be  given,  as,  with  the  increasing  travel 
to  the  park,  suitable  hospital  facilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity,  the  present  building  is 
going  to  become  wholly  inadequate. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  2,182  cases  were  treated  by  the  medical  service,  of  which  107  were  hospital 
cases.  In  connection  with  this  4,172  office  calls  were  attended  to;  1,156  house  caUs  made;  268  accidents 
were  reported;  10  resulting  in  deaths,  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  being  minor  accidents;  298  operations 
were  performed,  of  which  14  were  performed  under  general  anesthetic,  and  14  deaths  and  5  births  were 
reported. 

Satisfactory  dental  services  were  furnished  during  June,  July,  and  August  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Haseltine,  of 
Pasadena,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Roberts,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  imder  contract 
with  the  Government  for  furnishing  dental  service  in  the  park. 

OUTSIDE    OPERATIONS. 

Two  extensive  operations  by  other  than  park  concerns  were  continued  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  development  of  its  water  and  power  supply  in  Hetch 
Hetchy,  continued  work  throughout  the  year.  At  their  Mather  station  sawmill  they  employed  an  average 
of  about  60  men,  sawing  3,818,521  feet,  b.  m.  of  lumber,  cutting  over  for  this  purpose  about  167  acres  of 
land  outside  of  the  park.  Within  the  park  they  cleared  approximately  600  acres  of  land  in  the  area  sub- 
merged by  the  Lake  Eleanor  dam. 

The  Utah  Construction  Co.,  contractors  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam,  employed  an  average  of  about  322 
men  at  their  Hetch  Hetchy  camps,  and,  up  to  the  close  of  June  30,  1922,  they  had  poured  213,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete.  At  that  time  the  dam  was  about  57  per  cent  completed.  The  Utah  Construction  Co. 
also  operated  a  camp,  employing  an  average  of  about  84  men,  clearing  the  area  to  be  submerged  by  the 
main  Hetch  Hetchy  dam.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  they  cleared  about  755  acres,  making 
a  total  of  845  acres  cleared  to  that  date. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  park  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  cutting  timber  owned  by  them,  cut  and 
shipped  to  their  mill  at  Merced  Falls,  50,808,728  feet,  b.  m.,  of  logs  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 
They  cut  over  about  1,365  acres  of  land,  of  which  approximately  1,245  acres  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1922,  the  Government  entered  into  an  exchange  contract  with  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.,  whereby  the  Government  acquired  title  to  an  extensive  area  of  timber  owned  by  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.,  situated  in  Grouse,  Avalanche,  and  Indian  Creeks,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Gov- 
eriunent  in  protecting  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Wawona  Road. 

Travel. 

Travel  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1922,  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  increase  of 
travel  this  year  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  not  nearly  so  marked  as  the  increase  of  1921  over  1920, 
shows  that  interest  in  Yosemite  is  still  on  the  increase  and  probably  will  so  continue.  An  unusually  late 
spring  delayed  the  opening  of  roads  thereby  curtailing  motor  travel  during  the  early  season. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  with  the  figures  recorded  for 
the  previous  year; 

AntomoKles  and  motorcycles. 


Entrance. 

Road. 

Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Number 

of 
people. 

Num- 
ber of 
motor 
cycles. 

Num- 
ber of 
people. 

Season  1921. 
Alder  Creek 

Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat... 

Coulterville 

Tioga 

10,951 

2,353 

259 

402 

2,147 

131 

1,041 

1,663 

38,008 
8,328 

892 
1,206 
6,749 

466 
3,259 
5,658 

81 
50 

2 
7 
8 

1 

104 

Crane  Flat 

68 

Merced  Grove 

2 

Aspen  Valley 

7 

Tioga  Pass 

...do 

8 

Yosemite 

Various 

1 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane  Flat. 
Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen  Valley 

Total 

18,947 

64,566 

149 

190 
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Entrance. 


Season  1922. 

Alder  Creek 

Crane  Flat 

Merced  Grove 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane  Flat. 
Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen  Valley. 

Total 


Road. 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat. 
CoulterviUe . . 

Tioga 

..do 

Various 


Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 


11, 428 

1,983 

240 

332 

2,297 

138 

1,334 

1,831 


19.583 


Number 

of 
people. 


38,758 

6,898 

801 

974 

7,043 

361 

4,189 

5,  713 


64, 737 


Num- 
ber of 
motor 
cycles. 


124 


Num- 
ber of 
people. 


118 


188 


Other  means  of  transportation. 


Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  via  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Yosemite  VaUey  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motorcycles 


3,629 
20,969 

2,159 


26, 757 


1922 


4,311 

23, 552 

5,788 

1,930 


35, 581 


1  Not  recorded. 


Summary. 


Travel  by  private  automobiles 

Travel  by  motorcycles 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Total 


64,  737 

188 

4,311 

1,930 

23,  552 
5,788 


100, 506 


1  Not  recorded. 


Interesting  Figures. 


On  June  6  there  were  4,260  people  in  the  park;  5,162  on  June  10;  9,688  on  June  22;  11,962  on  July  3;  9,762 
on  July  14;  7,354  on  July  24;  and  5,855  on  August  3.  Between  June  10  and  August  15  there  were  never  less 
than  5,000  people  in  the  park,  and  from  May  1  to  September  1  never  less  than  2,500. 

Nearly  40,000  people  made  use  of  the  free  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite  Valley,  there  being  7,152  people 
so  accommodated  at  one  time— on  July  3. 

The  largest  single  day's  travel  was  recorded  on  July  2  when  2,315  people  entered  the  park,  of  which  1,985 
came  in  560  private  automobiles.  This  was  the  largest  single  day's  travel  ever  recorded  in  the  park — 
471  of  the  560  cars  entered  over  the  Wawona  Road;  a  car  for  every  2  minutes  during  the  16  hours  the 
checking  stations  were  operating. 

The  19,000  cars  that  entered  the  park  during  the  year  did  so  without  a  single  serious  accident. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia; 

nd  14  foreign  countries  were  represented  in  the  year's  travel. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  makes  of  cars  were  represented. 

Recommendations. 


1.  Erection  of  a  park  administration  building. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  park  road  system,  including  pavement  of  the  El  Portal  Road,  the  roads  on  the 
floor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Happy  Isles  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  via  Vernal 
and  Nevada  Falls,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  top  of  Nevada  Falls  to  Glacier  Poin  t,  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  mountain  roads. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  Waterwheel  Falls  trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River  to  Pate' 
Valley. 

4.  Completion  of  improvement  of  the  water-supply  system  by  the  development  of  a  new  source  of  supply 
from  lUilouette  Creek. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toilets  throughout  the 
public  camping  grounds. 
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6.  Establishment  of  a  small  administrative  unit  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  the  erection  of  new 
ranger  quarters  and  public  comfort  stations  at  the  more  important  ranger  stations. 

7.  Installation  of  a  Federal  fish  hatchery. 

8.  Erection  of  a  first-class  modern  hotel  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 

9.  Erection  of  a  new  hospital  building. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
General  Statement. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  October  1, 1890.    Its  area  is  252  square  miles, 

Eractically  all  of  which  is  well  watered,  forested,  and  easily  reached  by  campers.  The  greater  part  lies 
etween  3,000  and  8,500  feet  of  altitude,  furnishing  an  ideal  climate  during  the  summer  vacation  months. 
A  large  part  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  section  is  at  altitudes  of  from  1,700  to  3,000  feet  and 
is  suitable  for  early  spring  and  late  autumn  camps.  The  park  does  not,  as  is  often  believed,  contain  only 
a  grove  or  groves  of  Big  Trees.  It  is  here  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  curves  nearest  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
with  resulting  forest,  mountain,  river,  and  lake  scenery  unmatched  even  in  CaUfornia. 

A  score  of  rapidly  growing  and  progressive  valley  towns  are  .linked  by  concrete  highway  to  Three  Rivers, 
7  miles  from  the  Middle  Fork  entrance,  and  the  State  highway  to  that  entrance  is  now  under  construction. 

Inadequate  Appropriations. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  and  accessibility,  this  park  has  never  received  adequate  appropria- 
tions. Indeed,  the  sums  doled  out  annually  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  and  repair  existing  im- 
provements. The  $32,000  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1923  for  all  purposes  of  administration,  protec- 
tion, and  maintenance  will  prove  entirely  insufficient.  From  the  total  for  all  general  purposes  $24,345 
is  required  for  fixed  costs,  leaving  $7,655  to  cover  all  other  expenses,  some  of  which,  such  as  road,  trail, 
telephone,  motor  vehicle,  and  other  repairs,  might  also  be  considered  fixed  and  inevitable,  at  least  in  part. 

The  automobile  age  has  radically  altered  travel  conditions  and  has  cut  definitions  of  time  and  distance 
down  to  one-sixth  of  their  meaning  in  the  horse  and  wagon  era.  New  problems  have  arisen  and  are  arising. 
The  people  are  turning  to  the  parks  as  never  before  and  their  effect  in  molding  national  character  and  in 
perpetuating  American  ideals  founded  on  the  outdoor  life  and  conquest  of  the  wilderness  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. Other  civilizations  have  been  foimded  on  the  frontier  and  have  passed  on  from  the  stifi^ening 
days  of  overcoming  natural  obstacles  to  the  decadence  of  a  softening  civilization .  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  national  life  which  may  prevent  our  following  the  easy  path  down  which  the  people  of  Nineveh,  of 
Babylon,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  marched  to  the  destruction  of  their  national  existences  it  is  surely  the 
American  instinct  to  turn  to  the  wild  places  for  physical  and  no  less  for  spiritual  refreshment.  And  the 
National  Park  Service  is  equipped  as  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Government  to  lead  this  splendid  instinct 
of  the  people. 

The  need  for  national  economy  in  these  postwar  days  is  undeniable  and  we  will  play  the  game  by  reducing 
expenses  to  a  minimum;  but  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  park,  as  well  as  its  development 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  people,  are  duties  which  can  not  be  postponed  without  eventual  loss  to 
the  Nation,  a  loss  which  will  be  both  spiritual  and  material. 

Having  in  view  these  matters  I  plead,  as  the  most  important  feature  in  this  annual  report,  for  adequate 
appropriations  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  develop  the  natural  features  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park. 

In  August  I  spent  some  two  weeks  in  the  area  to  be  added  to  the  present  park  and  returned,  as  do  all 
visitors  to  the  high  Sierras,  much  impressed  by  the  scenic  grandeur  of  this  region.  But  as  I  passed  through 
the  southern  townships  of  the  present  park  I  was  still  more  impressed  by  the  irrepaiable  loss  which  will 
result  by  the  excision  of  108  square  miles  of  typical  national  park  territory.  This  section  may  lack  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons,  yet  it  possesses  in  the  sequoia  forests  of  the  Garfield  Grove 
and  the  spacious  upland  meadows  of  the  "  Hockett  Meadow  Country"  an  accessible  area  even  more  suited 
for  development  of  camp  sites  among  pleasant  and  scenic  surroundings  than  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
thp.  nroposed  park  area. 

The  oosevelt-Sequoia  bill  will  add  to  the  present  Sequoia  National  Park  some  950  square  miies  of 
mountain  and  canyon  scenery  of  magnificent  nature.  With  the  exception  of  limited  areas  in  the  canyons 
the  new  added  area  will  contain  little  space  that  may  be  developed  for  all-summer  camp  grounds.  Tt 
contains  some  summer  range  for  deer  but  is  singularly  lacking  in  winter  range.  But  the  pending  bill 
will  return  to  national  forest  status  108  square  miles  of  sequoia  and  other  forest  with  splenc^id  meadow, 
lake,  river,  and  creek  country,  typical  national  park  country  which  lies  largely  between  3,000  and  8,500 
feet  of  altitude  and  needs  protection  and  development  for"  campers.  This  subtracted  area  is  the  best 
summer  range  for  deer  in  the  park;  it  probably  contains  n;ore  deer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  park  and 
abounds  in  winter  range  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer. 

Administration  and  Organization. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  progress  made  in  administration  and  organization.  }■  t  Giant  Forest  the 
administrative  building,  constructed  in  June,  1921,  has  been  partially  furnished  and  equipped  for  offices 
and  information.  The  building  is  already  congested  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  place  the  checking  station 
and  the  library  elsewhere. 

The  storeroom  has  been  reorganized  and  a  property  system  has  been  established  with  resultant  economy 
in  issue  and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

At  Three  Rivers,  present  winter  headquarters  outside  the  park,  an  office  was  established  in  October, 
1921.  The  only  building  available  is  small  and  barely  affords  space  for  the  superintendent  and  two  clerks. 
It  is  at  present  inadequate  but  probably  must  serve  until  office  building  and  quarters  are  constructed 
at  Alder  Creek.  The  season  at  Giant  Forest  is  only  4^  months,  from  May  24  to  October  10,  so  the  bulk 
of  administrative  work  must  be  done  during  the  1\  months  at  winter  headquarters.  At  present  we  are 
infinitely  better  off  at  Giant  Forest  than  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  administrative  personnel  consists  of  the  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk,  a  stenographer  filing  clerk, 
and  acting  storekeeper. 
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Tulare  County  Library. 

The  Giant  Forest  branch  of  the  Tulare  County  Library  has  steadily  grown  until  there  are  now  410 
books  which  have  been  circulated  2,288  times.  The  county  librarian,  Miss  Gretchen  Flower,  has  given 
much  attention  to  furnishing  the  class  of  books  needed  by  summer  visitors,  and  the  selection  on  nature 
subjects  has  been  especially  valuable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  librarians,  Miss  Flower  stimmed  up  the  object  of  the  library  in  these  well-chosen 
words:  "  It  is  believed  that  out  of  a  greater  knowledge  and  love  of  our  trees  and  flowers  will  result  a  larger 
cooperation  in  protecting  and  preserving  the  parks  for  future  generations." 

United  States  Commissioner. 

The  appointment  in  July,  1921,  of  the  United  States  commissioner  has  resulted  in  steady  increase  of 
respect  for  regulations.  List  of  court  cases  and  penalties  is  given  in  statistical  columns.  Many  minor 
cases  were  handled  by  the  chief  ranger  or  superintendent  and  offenders  dismissed  with  warnings. 

The  constant  advice  and  support  of  Judge  Fry  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  superintendent. 

Protection. 

The  protective  force  consists  of  a  chief  park  ranger,  an  assistant  chief  park  ranger,  a  park  ranger,  four 
park  rangers  (w.  a.  e.),  and  four  temporary  park  rangers.  Five  of  the  rangers  were  engaged  almost  exclu- 
sively on  checking  travel  at  Giant  Forest,  Coiony  Mill,  Cedar  Creek,  Alder  Creek,  and  Clough's  Cave,  and 
the  assistant  chief  park  ranger  was  largely  employed  as  acting  storekeeper.  This  left  only  four  men  for 
all  patrol  purposes,  and  the  number  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  park,  prevent  poaching,  establish  fire 
patrol,  assist  campers,  and  enforce  regulations. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  purchase  of  additional  riding  and  pack  animals  for  ranger  use,  together  with 
saddle,  pack,  and  other  equipment. 

Not  one  complaint  against  the  ranger  service  was  received  during  the  past  season.  But  many  compli- 
ments on  the  courtesy  of  all  employees  were  received.  Our  slogan  has  steadily  been  to  stress  the  last  word 
in  "National  Park  Service." 

Travel. 

Detailed  travel  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  summary;  7,886  automobiles  and  27,514  people 
entered  the  park  between  October  1,  1921,  and  September  30,  1922,  the  travel  year.  This  compares  with 
past  years  as  follows: 


Automo- 
bUes. 

People. 

1916 

736 
1,627 
6,657 
7,139 
7,886 

10, 780 

1918 

15,001 
31,508 
28, 263 

1920  ..                                                                        ...              

1921 

1922 

27,514 

Travel  was  well  handled  by  checking  rangers;  no  serious  accident  occurred  and  minor  accidents  were 
few;  the  Giant  Forest  road  control  continues  popular  and  efficient. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22, 310  people  visited  Giant  Forest,  most  of  them  hiking  up  the  Hospital  Rock 
Trail.  I*  urther  development  is  expected  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
Giant  Forest  will  be  a  popular  winter  resort. 

Campers. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  this  park  insistent  requests  for  permission  to  establish  camps  of  a 
semipermanent  nature  have  again  arisen.  These  have  been  denied  under  ruling  of  your  office, .'  pril  8, 
1921,  and  campers  have  been  restricted  to  tent  platforms.  The  whole  subject  has  many  angles  and  needs 
careful  thought  with  a  view  to  molding  policy  to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen  with  automobile 
travel.  It  must  be  said  that  the  semipermanent  campers  are  the  warmest  friends  of  the  park  and  help  in 
spreading  information  about  the  regulations  and  in  enforcing  them. 

Concessions  and  Permits. 

Kings  River  Parlis  Co.— This  company  operates  hotel  camp,  refreshment  building,  housekeeping  camps, 
general  store,  and  pack  train  at  Giant  Forest.  The  reorganization  and  refinancing  of  the  company  have 
been  delayed,  but  under  Manager  Fritzen  progress  was  made  in  enlarging  accommodations,  and  further 
improvements  are  projected  for  next  season. 

Forty  (40)  guests  may  now  be  cared  for  in  cabins,  45  in  tents,  and  150  in  housekeeping  tents.  The  dining 
room  will  seat  8)  and  the  short-order  counter  24.  The  housekeeping  camps  were  well  filled  throughout  the 
season,  and  the  house  count  at  the  hotel  showed  an  encouraging  increase.  Thestorealso  did  good  business, 
and  the  pack  trains  and  riding  animals  were  rarely  idle. 

Other  comessions.— The  service  given  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.  was  satisfactory,  and  883 
passengers  were  carried  as  against  446  last  year. 

The  photographic  concessions  operated  by  Mr.  Lindley  Eddy  and  by  Mr.  George  F.  Belden  satisfied 
all  public  demands. 

Miscellaneous  permits.— The  need  for  utilities  developed  faster  than  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  was 

Prepared  to  undertake  them,  and  a  dairy,  butcher  shop,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  market  have  been  operated 
y  other  permittees  under  an  arrangement  with  the  company.  Next  season,  unless  the  hotel  conces- 
sioners are  prepared  to  take  over  these  necessities,  annual  permits  should  be  granted  the  individuals  by 
the  service.    Satisfactory  service  at  reasonable  prices  was  given. 
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Medical  Service, 

Dr.  Morton  W.  Fraser  has  been  actively  engaged  in  giving  proper  medical  attention  in  the  park.  The 
urgent  need  of  a  hospital  and  operating  room  is  shown  by  the  two  major  and  eight  minor  operations  per- 
formed; four  cases  which  might  nave  been  cared  for  at  Giant  Forest  were  sent  to  the  valley  with  resultant 
danger  to  the  patients  on  the  long  journey. 

Grazing. 

One  thousand  and  twenty -one  cattle  were  grazed  by  12  permittees  without  damage  to  park  lands  or  hin- 
drance of  tourist  travel.    Readjustments  of  grazing  areas  were  made. 

Forest  Fires. 

Three  minor  and  two  serious  fires  occurred.  The  Moro  Rock  fire,  August  13-22,  burned  over  two  square 
miles  of  brush  and  timber  and  cost  about  $1,500  to  extinguish. 

Nature  and  Other  Notes. 

The  forests  have  been  well  cared  for;  individual  sequoias  have  been  protected  by  signs  and  posts.  Addi- 
tional signs  have  been  placed  on  trails  and  many  visitors  have  complimented  us  on  having  a  well  signed 
park.    Bulletin  boards  were  placed  at  central  points  to  convey  information  to  the  public. 

All  wild  animals  except  the  gray  squirrel  seem  to  be  increasing;  these  graceful  rodents  have  been  dying 
of  an  epidemic  disease  which  has  also  been  reported  in  other  parts  of  California.  Deer  and  bear  are  abun- 
dant around  public  camps.  The  rare  mountain  beaver  is  active  at  Giant  Forest.  Bird  life  is  as  varied 
and  attractive  as  ever. 

Fishing  has  been  especially  good  and  streams  have  shown  the  effect  of  the  stocking  of  the  past  few  years. 
To  the  end  of  the  season  the  limit  of  25  trout  was  easily  taken  by  anglers  within  an  hour  or  two  of  Giant 
Forest. 

The  nature  guide  service  begun  this  season  by  Judge  Fry  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  next  season's 
work.  Bulletins  prepared  have  been  welcomed  by  naturalists  and  newspapers.  The  wild  flower  show 
at  Giant  Forest  was  studied  by  many  visitors.  An  auspicious  start  was  made  on  a  museum;  some  speci- 
mens were  secured  and  funds  collected.  The  regulations  on  picking  wild  flowers  have  resulted  in  marked 
increase  of  flora  in  meadows  and  forest  adjacent  to  public  camps .  Arrangements  to  pasture  all  concessioner 
and  park  service  stock  at  Willow  Meadow,  several  miles  from  Giant  Forest,  have  resulted  in  further  im- 
provement of  meadows  and  trails  near  headquarters. 

On  August  26-27,  the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented  "Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees,"  imder 
the  General  Sherman  Tree.  All  who  saw  this  pageant  of  the  sequoias  were  impressed  by  its  beauty  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural  beauties  of  the  park. 

Engineering  and  Construction. 

Shortage  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  and  repair  roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines, 
etc.,  as  should  be  done;  but  communications  were  established  on  schedule  time  in  the  spring  and  have 
been  practically  xminterrupted. 

A  garbage-disposal  system  was  instituted;  2  flush  and  4  pit  toilets  were  installed;  and  the  public  camp 
ground  was  thoroughly  policed.  Doctors  Gillian  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  De  Vicq,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Health,  visited  the  park  and  complimented  us  on  the  sanitation  maintained  on  small 
appropriations,  but  both  confirmed  the  need  for  large  additional  sums  for  the  installation  of  modern  systems. 

Two  cabins  at  Giant  Forest  were  remodeled  for  quarters.  Large  quantities  of  material  were  got  out  for 
the  Alder  Creek  administrative  headquarters  construction.  Two  footbridges  were  built  on  Round  Meadow 
and  5  miles  of  hiking  trails  were  improved.  A  telephone  line  from  Redhill  to  Hospital  Rock,  9  miles,  was 
built.  Water  was  piped  to  Alder  Creek  ranger  cabin.  The  system  at  Watsons  Spring  was  improved. 
One  mile  of  water  extension  was  installed  at  Giant  Forest.  A  5,000-gaUon  tank  was  erected  at  the  corral. 
The  pavilion  at  Giant  Forest  was  roofed  and  inclosed.  The  storehouse  and  other  buildings  at  Giant  Forest 
were  covered  with  shakes.  An  extension  of  40  camp  sites  in  Giant  Forest  is  an  urgent  need  and  will  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  season  if  funds  permit.  Constant  repair  work  was  necessary  on  our  four  old 
trucks  and  occupied  a  disproportionate  amoimt  of  labor  and  money.  Our  repair  and  construction  costs 
compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  State  and  county  work. 

Two  hundred  thousand  trout  fry  were  planted  in  creeks  and  lakes  near  Giant  Forest. 

Park  exhibits  were  shown  at  three  fairs  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  Counties,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  public 
subscriptions. 

Middle  Fork  Road. 

Splendid  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant  Forest.  Three  and  one-half  miles 
have  been  built  and  preliminary  work  is  a  mile  further  ahead.  It  seems  likely  that  by  July  1, 1923,  it  will 
be  possible  to  tie  onto  the  old  Smith  grade,  2^  miles  below  Giant  Forest,  and  use  that  avenue  of  approach 
until  the  new  grade  to  Buena  Vista  Point  can  be  built. 

Recommendations. 

Despite  serious  shortage  of  fimds  the  park  has  progressed  during  the  past  year  and  is  becoming  of  greater 
service  to  the  people.  The  only  recommendation  which  the  imposed  limits  of  this  report  permits  is  that 
the  estimates  for  1924  appropriations  be  granted  in  fuU.  They  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  embrace 
only  those  items  which  were  considered  vitaUy  necessary  if  the  park  is  to  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state 
and  developments  made  to  keep  pace  with  present  and  prospective  increase  of  travel. 

Statistical  Summary. 
All  statistics  for  the  year  have  been  compressed  in  the  following  tables: 
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Travel. 
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1922 

1921 

Autos. 

People. 

Autos. 

People. 

Passengers  carried  by  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co 

237 
7,649 

833 

25,264 

1,417 

138 
7,001 

428 

26,101 
i;734 

Other  transportation,  wagon,  horse,  foot 

Total 

7,886 

27,514 

7,139 

28,263 

Travel  by  entrances: 

Giant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station 

4,a« 

1,314 
1,928 

15,460 

4,420 

6,693 

493 

448 

4,236 
1,513 
1,390 

14,014 

Middle  Fork  Road,  Alder  Creek  station 

7,257 
5  258 

Mineral  King  Road  East  Fork  entrance... 

South  Fork  Trail,  Clough's  Cave  station 

'586 

Trails,  all  sources     .                         . .        

1,148 

Total 

7,886 

27,514 

7,139 

28,263 

Revenues. 


1922 

1921 

Automobile  fees,  travel  season 

$7,737.50 
20,086.27 

$7,303.23 
20,252.07 

Total  revenues,  all  sources  fiscal  years  1921  and  1922  . . 

TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 


Telephone  calls.. 
Total  collections. 


1922 


$536. 04 


1921 


$208. 35 


CASES  BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER. 


1922 


1921 


Total  number  of  cases 

Convictions 

Total  fines  imposed. . 
Total  imprisonment. . 


15 
13 

$330 
125  days. 


11 
10 

$245 
year,    30 
days. 


Forest  fires. 

1922 

1921 

Total  reported 

^ 

14 

Causing  serious  damage 

1 

Fish  planted. 

1922 

1921 

200,000 

115,000 

Animals  in  park. 

Deer 3,000 

Bear •     50 

Mountain  lion 6 
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Improvements. 


1922 


1921 


Roads miles. . 

Trails do 

Telephone  lines do 

Water  pipe do 

Flush  toilets '. 

Pit  toilets 

Prepared  camp  sites  at  Giant  Forest 

Camp  sites  at  Marble  Fork 

Camp  sites  at  Lodge  Pole  Camp 

Buildings:  Giant  Forest,  10;  outside,  10 


56 

52 

263.5 

260 

146 

175 

5 

4i 

« 

4 

56 

50 

218 

202 

30 

30 

55 

50 

20 

18 

Private  holdings  in  park. 

1922 

1921 

9 
1,400 

12 

Acres 

2,680 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  WmtE,  Superintendent. 
General  Statement. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  October  1,  1890,  is  only  4  square  miles  in 
area.  A  fine  6  per  cent  grade  county  and  State  highway  reaches  the  entrance,  only  64  miles  from  Fresno,  a 
city  of  70,000  population  and  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  sections  in  the  United  States. 
In  1909  but  854  people  entered  the  park.  In  1921,  30,312  visitors  registered,  and  this  year  the  number  was 
50,456  people.  Diu-ing  the  same  period  appropriations  have  risen  only  from  $2,000  to  $6,500.  There  has 
never  been  enough  money  to  plan  intelligent  development  nor  even  to  protect  the  Big  Trees  and  maintain 
existing  improvements. 

When  the  fixed  cost  for  administration,  protection  and  maintenance  is  apportioned  the  chief  ranger  has 
not  a  cent  left  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  by  the  huge  volume  of  travel.  To  the  limit  of  law 
and  regulations  I  have  lent  assistance  from  Sequoia  fimds  but  the  intolerable  situation  can  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  and  develop  this  beautiful  little 
park  it  should  be  returned  to  State  or  county  jurisdiction.  More  money  is  being  spent  annually  on  a 
score  of  State  and  mimicipal  parks  in  vastly  inferior  mountain  resorts  in  CaUfornia  than  is  being  spent  in 
General  Grant  National  Park. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  the  Fresno  County  health  officer  because  of  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  the  oark.  During  the  Fourth  of  July  rush  I  visited  Grant  Park  and  could  not  prevent 
a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  a  national  park  treated  like  a  congested  school  or  municipal  nlayground. 
Tents  were  jammed  one  against  the  other,  automobiles  were  rioting  over  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and 
peoole  were  spread  everywhere  as  thick  as  flies  on  molasses.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  funds 
have  never  been  provided  to  ooen  up  camo  grounds  throughout  the  park  so  that  camners  could  be  snread 
out  instead  of  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  measure  of  water  and  sanitation 
is  found.  The  resulting  destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers  and  injury  to  trees 
may  be  imagined. 

The  glorious  grove  of  Big  Trees  suffers  in  like  measure.  The  ranger  force  has  been  insufficient  to  handle 
the  crowds  at  headquarters  and  direct  visitors  to  camos  and  it  has  been  rarely  possible  to  spare  a  man  to 
patrol  through  the  trees.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  by  warning  signs,  and  last  year  auto  travel 
around  the  General  Grant  and  other  Sequoias  was  stooped  by  posts  and  logs;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Sequoias  are  tarnished.  The  bark  of  General  Grant,  originally  over  2  feet  thick  on  buttresses 
and  exposed  roots,  has  been  in  places  entirely  worn  off.  Many  Sequoias  have  been  given  a  porcupine 
appearance  because  of  darts  shot  into  their  soft  red  bark. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  grove  to  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  take  every 
cent  of  the  $63,118  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  to  make  a  beginning  and  the  appropriations  of  future 
years  must  correspond  in  reasonable  measure  with  the  needs  of  the  park. 

Statistics. 


Automo- 
biles. 

Visitors. 

1909 

854 

1916 

1,778 
6,545 
12,010 

15,360 
30,312 
50,456 

1921 

1922 .           .   .                  

Appropria- 
tions. 

Revenues. 

1919 

$4,500.00 
5,300.00 
6,500.00 

$1,063.90 
2,663.37 
3,480.45 

1921-. 

1922                       .                                                                                  
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Permanent  ranger 

Temporary  rangers 3 

Roads miles. .  12 

Trails do 12 

Telephone  lines do 4 

Water  pipe  lines feet. .  19, 441 

Buildings 2 

Prepared  camp  sites 350 

Pit  toilets 39 

Violation  of  regulations 7 

Court  cases 4 

MOUNT   RAINIER  NATIONAL   PARK. 

C.  L.  Nelson,  Acting  Superintendent,  Longmirc,  Wash. 
General  Statement. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899,  and  exclusive 
j  urisdiction  of  the  territory  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  act  of  legislation  of  the  State 
of  Washington  approved  March  16,  1901.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1916. 

The  park  is  roughly  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side,  and  contfiins  324  square  miles.  It  is  located  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  immediately  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end  of  Puget  Sound. 

Longmire  Springs,  distant  6^  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the  main  entrance,  is  the  headquarters 
within  the  park  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  Longmire  Springs  is  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  the  principal  camps  and  ranger  stations  within  the  park. 

Administration. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  throughout  the  year  by 
a  chief  clerk  and  four  permanent  rangers.  During  the  summer  season  of  this  year  the  local  force  was 
increased  by  14  temporary  rangers,  2  clerk-stenographers,  2  telephone  operators,  and  a  construction  and 
repair  force. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Offenses. 

Punishment  for  offenses  committed  within  the  park  is  administered  under  the  Federal  law  by  a  United 
States  commissioner,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Hall,  whose  home  is  located  at  the  Nisqually  entrance. 

Free  Public  Camp  Grounds. 

For  the  accommodation  of  visitors  who  desire  to  camp  out  there  are  provided  several  free  public  camp 
grounds.  The  principal  camp  grounds  are  located  at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.  These 
grounds  are  supplied  with  comfort  stations,  and  water  is  piped  to  convenient  points  within  the  camp 
area.  Far  more  people  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  free  camp  grounds  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  use  will  increase  from  year  to  year  as  faciUties  for  the  tourists' 
convenience  are  added. 

During  this  last  season  electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  the  Longmire  camp  grounds.  Camp  tables, 
metal  camp  stoves,  and  concrete  grills  have  been  placed  in  both  Longmire  and  Paradise  camps.  This 
equipment  has  been  in  constant  use  by  visitors  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them.  It  is  hoped  next 
year  to  have  a  supply  of  this  equipment  adequate  for  the  needs  of  all  the  campers. 

Hotel  and  Transportation  Operation. 

All  hotel  and  transportation  services  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  a  corporation 
controlled  and  directed  by  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

The  company,  from  a  small  beginning  in  1918,  has  steadily  and  logii  ally  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
tourist  travel  and  has  invested  now  approximately  $550,000  in  hotel  and  transportation  equipment  that 
win  accommodate  1,400  people.  The  company  operates  four  hotels,  or  hotel  camps,  guide  service,  auto- 
mobile and  saddle-horse  transportation  serviie,  three  stores,  its  own  hydro  electric  power  plant,  and  mis- 
cellaneous other  services  ne?esasry  to  the  successful  operation  of  its  franchise. 

Hotels.— A.  four  hours'  drive  from  Ta?oma,  at  ssa  level,  brings  one  to  Paradise  Inn,  the  principal  hotel, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  perpetual  snow, 
where  slciing  and  other  winter  sports  can  be  indulged  in  throughout  the  year. 

Very  reasonable  weekly  rates  have  been  made  at  Longmire,  and  I  feel  that  as  the  advantages  offered 
here  become  more  generally  known^  these  hotel  accommodations  vidll  be  taxed  to  capacity. 

It  is  really  a  privilege  that  our  visitors  may  avail  themselves  of  service  of  this  high  quality,  in  spite  of 
the  business  handicap  of  a  short  season  and  distant  supply  centers. 

Summit  c/m6.9,— Experien 'ed  Swiss  guides  conduct  climbing  parties  on  the  overnight  trip  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Rainier.  A  rock  shelter  cabin  has  been  erected  by  the  Government  at  Camp  Muir,  at  the  10,000- 
foor  level,  and  cUmbers  now  find  satisfactory  sleeping  and  cooking  accommodations  there.  During  the 
past  season  368  people  were  registered  in  the  guide  parties  for  the  summit,  and  about  50  others  made  the 
climb  independently. 

Other  trips.— Less  strenuous  guide  trips  may  also  be  taken  from  Paradise.  At  Longmire  conducted 
saddle  trips  may  be  taken  to  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  and  there  are  many  fine  walks  through 
magnificent  forests. 

Cases  Tried  Before  the  Commissioner. 

During  the  year  three  convictions  have  been  obtained  for  infraction  of  park  rules,  and  fines  imposed 
Two  convictions  were  for  speeding  and  one  was  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Weather  Conditions. 

Last  winter's  snow  was  exceptionally  light,  so  that  the  road  to  Paradise  was  opened  on  June  29,  which 
is  a  record  for  early  opening  of  this  park.  The  summer  months  have  been  very  dry.  Late  summer  rains 
have  cleared  the  atmosphere,  added  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  and  removed  the  danger  of  forest  fires. 
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Special  Events 

For  the  first  time  ia  its  history  the  park  was  this  year  opened  iu  a  formal  way  at  Longmire  tlie  eveninp 
of  Juno  15.  Gov.  Louis  F.  Hart,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  Maj.  (Jen.  Charles  H.  Muir,  in  command  of 
troops  at  Camp  Lewis,  were  tha  p-incipal  guests  of  the  occasion. 

Other  events  were  the  ski  tournament  in  Paradise  Valley  July  2,  .3,  and  4,  with  entrants  from  all  over 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  the  admiral's  ball,  when  the  officers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were  entertained 
at  Paradise  Inn. 

No  largo  conventions  were  hc^ld  in  the  park  this  year.  Many  of  the  parties  have  consisted  of  from  30 
to  50  people  in  charge  of  the  various  tourist  agencies.  The  largest  party  to  enter  this  year  was  that  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  which  numbered  64S  people.  The  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  the  Northwest  brought 
in  a  party  of  200  people,  and  other  organizations  sent  smaller  parties. 

Mount  Rainier. 

The  dominating  natural  feature  and  principal  point  of  interest  in  the  park  is  Mount  Rainier,  so  situated 
as  to  be  within  sight  of  the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  region .  Mount  Rainier 
is  probably  the  most  magnificent  volcanic  peak  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  Alaska.  Its  altitude ^ 
14,408  feet,  places  it  third  in  height  among  moimtain  peaks  in  the  United  States.  Mount  Whitney,  in 
California,  is  93  feet  higher,  and  Mount  Elbert  in  Colorado  is  12  feet  higher. 

Recession  of  Nisqually  Glacier. 

From  1892  to  1922  there  has  been  a  total  recession  of  1,588  feet  in  the  Nisqually  Glacier,  an  average  of  o2.9> 
feet  per  year.  Its  recession  in  1921  was  106  feet,  and  this  last  year,  67  feet.  It  seems  apparent  that  the 
equilibrium  between  flow  and  melting  will  be  encountered  at  some  point  of  lower  temperature  higher  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

Flowers. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  famed  tliroughout  the  coimtry  for  its  wonderful  flower  fields  and  forests. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  bloom  in  all  portions  of  the  park. 

Forests. 

The  forests  of  Mount  Rainier  cluster  around  tlie  base  of  the  mountain  below  5,500  feet  elevation  and  are 
graded  from  dense  stands  in  the  deep  valleys  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alpine  varieties  that  form  beautiful 
natural  groups  in  the  high  mountain  meadows,  and  distorted  windswept  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  glacial 
valleys. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Park. 

According  to  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  there  are  over  50  species  of  mammals  in  the  park. 
Deer  and  brown  and  black  bear  are  03casionally  seen.  The  most  interesting  animal  here  is,  however,  the 
mountain  goat,  which  has  been  seen  this  summer  in  herds  up  to  20.  The  goats  seem  to  be  equipped  to 
stand  the  rigors  of  a  winter  on  the  mountain.  The  bears  hibernate.  The  deer,  however,  are  putting  up  a 
losing  fight,  as  the  winter  snow  forces  them  to  the  lower  levels  outside  of  the  park  boundaries,  where  they 
are  not  protected. 

Sixty-seven  thousand  trout  have  been  planted  in  park  waters  during  the  season  by  the  Washington 
State  and  Lewis  and  Pierce  Counties  game  commissions. 

Four  of  our  district  rangers  have  been  made  State  game  wardens,  to  help  in  protecting  the  wild  life  of 
the  park. 

Nature  Guide  Service. 

Our  nature  guide  work,  which  has  been  in  the  way  of  an  experiment  this  year,  has  proved  very  popular. 
It  should  be  continued,  and  if  possible  elaborated  on.  Our  nature  guide  at  Paradise  answered  questions 
regarding  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geology  of  the  locality,  and  took  interested  visitors  on  short  field  trips  to 
study  these  features.  Each  evening  he  gave  a  short  talk  illustrated  with  colored  slides  outlining  the  chief 
natural  features  of  the  moimtain.    These  lectures  were  always  attended  by  capacity  crowds. 

At  Longmire  Springs  scheduled  field  trips  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  features  of 
the  region.  In  the  auto  camp  at  Longmire  a  novel  sylvan  theater  was  constructed  by  arranging  the  glacial 
boulders  at  hand,  and  camp-fire  talks  were  given  of  evenings  on  the  flora,  fauna,  geology,  and  history  of 
the  park.  These  talks  were  illustrated  by  slides  donated  by  Asahel  Curtis,  on  a  projector  borrowed  from 
the  Park  Co.  This,  or  like  equipment,  should  be  purchased  for  use  next  year.  These  talks  were  well 
attended,  before  the  end  of  the  season  the  outdoor  theater  proving  far  too  small  for  the  crowds. 

Travel  for  the  1922  Season. 


Travel  to  the  park  for  the  1922  season  totaled  17,149  cars  and  70,376  people,  which  was  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  previous  high  record  in  1920,  when  12,186  cars  and  56,491  people  entered  the  park.  This 
large  increase  is  very  gratifjdng  in  view  of  several  unfavorable  conditions.  Extremely  smoky  atmosphere 
from  an  unusually  large  number  of  forest  fires,  the  railroad  strike,  and  the  marked  deterioration  of  our 
principal  park  road  imdoubtedly  kept  many  away. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  84  per  cent  or  59,380  visitors  came  in  their  own  private  cars.    Every 

State  in  the  Union  was  represented, as  weU  as  12  foreign  countries  and  4  United  States  territorial  possessions. 

The  travel  over  Labor  Day  is  usually  very  heavy,  but  this  year  all  records  were  broken  in  spite  of  the 

bad  weather  immediately  preceding  this  period  and  on  Labor  Day  itself  when  a  heavy  storm  cut  the- 

travel  down  to  472.    The  following  tabulation  shows  the  travel  in  detail: 

September  2 359  cars       1, 579  people. 

September  3 1,041  cars       4,231  people. 

September  4 101  cars  472  people. 

September  3  was  the  largest  travel  day  in  the  history  of  the  park. 
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Dhtributioii  of  private  automobiles  eiUering  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  by  States,  and  of  total  touruit  travel 
from  Seattle,  Tacomi,  and  the  various  States  and  countries,  for  the  travel  year  1922. 


Siate  or  country. 

Nisqually  en- 
trance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

(Carbon 

River  and 

Ohana- 

pecosh 

entrances. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

11,492 

40,826 

14,568 

12,576 

97 

95 

30 

4,661 

122 

157 

117 

142 

135 

.     90 

546 

699 

190 

212 

207 

142 

104 

155 

140 

458 

485 

181 

115 

485 

465 

277 

247 

92 

1,016 

200 

121 

75 

82 

484 

183 

2,957 

1,007 

93 

97 

100 

89 

261 

110 

80 

65 

49 

271 

67 

9 

40 

1 

I 

1 

2 

022 

28 

1 

1,795 

7,603 

3,473 

1,761 

10 

1,321 
354 
217 

13,287 

49,760 

Seattle  1 

18,395 

14,554 

107 

Tacoma  ^                   

\labania 

6 
6 

n 

2 

4 
81 
'    104 
12 
14 
12 
6 
2 
4 

2^ 

56 

8 

8 

35 

52 

22 

22 

5 

87 

13 

6 

5 

2 

57 

23 

670 

98 

3 

11 

3 

7 

24 

6 

2 

4 

2 

33 

4 

6 

6 

3 

849 

38 

14 

2 

14 

9 

4 

86 

107 

12 

16 

14 

t 

4 

4 

27 

56 

11 

8 

35 

56 

22 

22 

5 

88 

13 

6 

5 

2 

59 

23 

684 

99 

3 

11 

3 

7 

26 

6 

2 

4 

2 

36 

4 

95 

2 
14 

t 

32 

15 

75 
5 

4,750 
136 

Colorado  .  .                

160 

4 

13 

11 

7 

20 

18 

4 

13 

6 

2 

4 

8 

121 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

155 

Florida 



146 

Georgia. . .           

2 
13 
5 

99 

Idaho 

5 

579 

Illinois 

722 

Indiana    ...         .        

194 

2 
2 

2 

227 

213 

Kentucky 

144 

2 

108 

Maine                

^ 

166 

Maryland 

140 

Massachusetts 

4 
13 
17 

6 

9 
27 

6 

5 
2 

467 

Michigan     .                .... 

500 

3 

198 

Mississippi 

i" 

122 

Missouri 

494 

4 

4 

496 

Nebraska                          . .     . 

283 

1 

248 

New  Mexico 

2 
19 
13 

95 

New  York 

1 

1,040 

213 

North  Carolina 

121 

North  Dakota 

14 

1 
9 
8 
76 
18 
2 
7 
7 

89 

New  Hampshire 

83 

Ohio 

2 

2 

495 

Oklahoma 

191 

Oregon 

i'i 

1 

7 

4,040 

1,025 

95 

Permsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina     ... 

104 

South  Dakota 

107 

Tennessee 

89 

Texas 

2 

15 
12 

276 

Utah 

122 

Vermont  .   . 

80 

65 

West  Virginia 

1 
5 

50 

Wisconsin 

3 

287 

Wyoming 

9 

88 

Alaska 

14 

Hawaii 

5 

5 

40 

1 

Philippine  Islands. . 

1 

'   2 

Australia 

1 

2 

Canada 

101 
1 

3 

24 

1 

104 
1 

646 

China  ... 

29 

Cuba 

1 

England 

2 

2 

HoUand.. 

5 
2 
14 

5 

Honduras 

2 

14 

Mexico.    . 

3 

3 

New  Zealand 

3 

3 

Norway 

4 

4 

Total 

2  14,061 

60, 808 

2  1,859 

8,157 

1,411 

15,920 

70,376 

1  Included  in  totals  for  State  of  Washington. 


2  Includes  motor  cycles. 
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SUMMARY. 


Methods  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Nisqiially  entrance. 

White  River  en- 
trance. 

Carbon 
River. 

Ohana- 
pecosh. 

Totals. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Private  autos 

13,955 
196 

1,028 
106 

51,759 
2,382 

6,428 

177 

7 

55 

1,846 

7,424 

15,801 
'l96 

1,033 
119 

59,183 
2,382 

Ashford  stage 

Seattle  and  Tacoma 
stages 

5 
13 

46 
20 

6  474 

Motor  cycles 

197 

Horseback 

74 
719 

74 
544 

155 

On  foot 

667 

1,985 

Total 

15,285 

60,808 

1,864 

8,157 

793 

618 

17, 149 

70,376 

Travel  from  Seattle 18, 395 

Travel  from  Tacoma 14, 554 

Travel  from  other  points  in  State  of  Washington 16, 801 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 6, 990 

Travel  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  Washington 12, 867 

Travel  from  United  States  territorial  possessions 57 

Travel  from  foreign  countries 712 


Total  travel  for  year 70, 376 

Improvement  Work. 

Nisqually  River  Road.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  faU  and  this  spring  considerable  surfacing  was  placed 
on  the  Nisqually  Road,  its  condition  during  the  dry  month  of  August  was  very  bad,  and  many  protests 
were  made  by  visitors.  The  road  is  worn  out,  and  the  glacial  drift  available  in  the  park  for  surfacing  will 
not  hold  up  under  the  heavy  traffic  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  construction  of  approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  of  new  road  above  Narada  is  nearly  completed .  Cul- 
verts and  a  bridge  remain  to  be  built  on  this  road,  and  the  surfacing  is  yet  to  be  done.  This  work  will  have 
to  be  postponed  until  further  funds  are  available.  While  the  grade  is  not  quite  ready  for  surfacing,  the 
building  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  road  grade  through  rocky,  forested,  mountain  country  in  less  than  two 
months  with  an  average  crew  of  30  men,  is  a  real  accompUshment. 

Carbon  River  Road. — Five  and  a  half  miles  of  road  along  the  Carbon  River  in  the  park  have  been  built 
and  surfaced.  A  part  of  the  approach  road  to  be  built  by  the  county  is  yet  under  construction.  The 
intervening  stretch  of  road,  which  lies  in  the  forest  reserve,  has  been  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  cars  may 
soon  be  able  to  enter  on  this  Carbon  River  Road.  It  passes  through  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  stand  of 
timber  remaining  in  the  Northwest. 

Contracts  are  about  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  this  road,  to  carry  it  through  to  the 
Carbon  Glacier. 

White  River  Road.— Only  four  miles  of  this  road  are  really  available  for  comfortable  automobile  travel. 
Considerable  work  was  done  in  repairing  it  last  spring,  as  the  river  had  washed  it  out  in  places,  the  work  in 
one  place  reqmring  200  feet  of  rock-fillea  timber  cribbing.  An  old  mining  road  continues  on  up  beyond 
this  section  to  Glacier  Basin.  The  demand  for  improvement  of  this  continuation  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  cars  which  try  to  get  over  the  rock-strewn  wagon  tracks  beyond  our  surfacing. 

General  construction. — tn  addition  to  the  Muir  shelter  cabin  and  the  finishing  of  the  comfort  station  and 
ranger  station  at  Paradise,  three  winter  patrol  cabins  were  built  along  the  west  side  of  the  park. 

Trail  system. — Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  maintaining  trails  this  year,  and  visitors  and  rangers 
report  them  in  good  condition.  Short  sections  of  a  new  trail  were  built  in  several  places  where  most  neces- 
sary.   Four  trail  bridges  that  had  been  washed  out  were  replaced. 

Recommendations. 

Nisqually  Road. — Witliin  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years,  a  concrete  pavement  wiU  be  completed  from 
Tacoma  to  the  Nisqually  entrance.  Travelers  coming  that  far  wiU  go  at  least  to  Longmire,  and  the  6  miles 
of  intervening  road  should  be  paved.  The  present  road  is  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  and  fuU  of 
chuck  holes  and  ruts  in  dry  weather.  It  is  worn  out  and,  excepting  for  a  few  days  following  a  rain,  can 
not  be  kept  in  shape  for  comfortable  travel. 

From  Glacier  to  Narada  the  road  should  be  widened  for  two-way  traffic  and  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Narada  cut-off  to  Paradise.  Then  the  entire  road  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 
Even  then  this  road  wiU  remain  inferior  to  the  highways  over  which  people  approach  the  park  and  any- 
thing less  than  this  must  be  a  real  disappointment  and  source  of  irritation  to  visitors.  The  mountain  and 
the  forest  can  give  to  visitors  the  finest  impression  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  distraction  of  a  miserable  road 
becomes  a  real  offense  in  the  circumstances. 

West  Side  Road.— A  location  survey  for  a  road  from  Ipsut  Creek  to  Tahoma  Creek  along  the  west  side  of 
the  park  is  underway.  The  State  and  neighboring  counties  have  spent  $7,000,000  in  building  approach 
roads  to  the  park.  This  magnificent  system,  upon  reaching  the  park,  is  continued  by  three  dead-end 
roads,  aggregating  30  miles  in  length,  only  5  miles  of  which  are  in  fair  shape.  The  building  of  this  spec- 
tacular West  Side  Road  to  join  two  of  these  highways  should  be  our  first  step  in  proving  to  visitors  gen- 
erally and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  that  their  faith  has  not  been  misplaced. 

Parking  space  at  Paradise.— In  the  spring  and  fall  the  limited  parking  space  at  Paradise  is  muddy,  and 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  facilitate  movement  of  cars  with  teams  and  tractor,  there  are  many  complaints. 
Because  of  our  inability  to  handle  cars  under  such  conditions  in  times  of  heavy  traffic,  some  visitors  have 
been  turned  back  at  Narada  disappointed.  The  operator  has  kept  faith  with  the  public  and  with  the 
service  and  it  is  our  obligation  both  to  see  that  visitors  get  to  Paradise  and  to  handle  them  when  they  do 
get  there.    An  adequate  parking  space  at  Paradise  should  be  graded  and  surfaced  at  once. 

White  River  Road.— The  desire  shown  by  visitors  to  get  as  far  into  the  park  as  possible  through  the  White 
River  entrance  should  be  recognized.  Cars  are  being  run  as  far  as  they  can  possibly  go  along  the  wagon 
tracks  through  the  large  glacial  bowlders.  A  properly  graded  and  surfaced  road  is  necessary  to  admit  of 
comfortable  entrance  to  Glacier  Basin. 
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Road  equipment. — A  rock  crusher,  steam  roller,  new  and  stronger  blading  machines,  and  trucks  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  any  road  program  properly. 

Trails'— A  trail  should  be  built  up  the  north  slope  of  Eagle  Peak  so  that  visitors  at  Paradise  may  reach 
this  summit. 

It  is  recommended  that  rock  cairns  or  other  markers  be  placed  to  mark  a  passable  route  for  hikers  around 
the  mountain,  near  or  above  timber  line.  These  cairns  should  be  especially  large  and  prominent  at  each 
end  of  the  glacier  crossings,  as  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  finding  places  to  get  on  and  off  the  ice. 

Camp  grounds.— On  account  of  severe  storms  which  come  at  times  at  Paradise,  a  permanent  shelter  is 
greatly  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  available  to  build  a  community  house  at  this  place.  The 
water  system  is  inadequate  and  should  be  extended.  The  ground  should  be  lighted.  On  account  of  the 
unsightlmess  of  poles  at  this  place,  wires  should  be  placed  in  conduits.  To  meet  the  expense  of  hauling 
logs  for  firewood  into  camp  grounds,  a  definite  appropriation  should  be  made. 

The  camp  grounds  at  Longmire  are  already  being  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  on  certain  occasions. 
A  perfect  site,  large  enough  to  meet  all  future  needs,  lies  just  across  the  river,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  campers  there. 

Buildings.— A  substantial  residence  should  be  built  at  Longmire  to  house  the  chief  clerk  and  simpler 
structures  are  necessary  for  other  office  employees.  They  are  at  present  housed  in  tents,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  substantial  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  snow. 

The  work  of  building  patrol  cabins  for  sheltering  rangers  at  the  end  of  each  day's  trip  should  be  continued. 

Road  foreman.— A  capable  road  foreman  should  be  kept  on  the  permanent  roll.  The  difference  in  accom- 
plishment between  a  first-class  man  and  the  average  foreman  that  may  be  picked  up  may  be  measured  in 
thousands  of  dollars. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Alex  Sparrow,  Superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 
General  Statement. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902  (32  Stat.  202).  It  is 
located  in  southern  Oregon  on  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  about  60  miles  from  the  California  line. 
It  is  about  ^^  miles  east  and  west  by  18^  miles  north  and  south,  embracing  an  area  of  249  square  miles. 

Description. 

Crater  Lake  holds  a  unique  position  among  the  lakes  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  unparalleled  geological 
history.  It  occupies  an  enormous  pit  formed  by  the  collapsing  or  falling  in  of  the  upper  part  of  a  towering 
volcanic  mountain  which  has  been  named  Mount  Mazama.  The  lake  is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  averag- 
ing 5^  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  2,000  feet,  and  has  no  known  outlet.  From  the  sur- 
rounding precipitous  cliffs,  from  600  to  2,000  feet  high,  the  water  appears  to  be  of  an  intensely  blue  color. 

Wizard  Island,  near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  volcanic  cone  of  later  origin  than  the  surrounding 
cliffs;  it  rises  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  has  a  crater  at  its  top  100  feet  deep  and  400  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Sand  Creek,  Wheeler  Creek,  Anna  Creek,  and  Castle  Creek  Canyons,  with  their  precipitous  walls 
and  grotesque  sand  pinnacles,  are  interesting  features  in  the  park. 

Organization  of  the  Park. 

The  park  organization  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  a  clerk  typist 
and  one  ranger.  During  the  travel  season,  July  1  to  September  30,  five  additional  temporary  rangers  are 
employed,  besides  a  crew  of  from  30  to  40  men  required  for  general  maintenance  and  construction  work. 

Highways  Leading  to  the  Park. 

The  highways  leading  to  the  park  from  railroad  points  at  Medford,  IClamath  Falls,  and  Bend  are  a 
undergoing  extensive  reconstruction,  or  being  relocated  and  entirely  new  roads,  on  better  grades,  being 
made. 

west  entrance. 

The  road  from  Medford  to  the  west  entrance  of  the  park,  69  miles  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
last  year.  Forty  miles  of  this  road  has  been  surfaced  with  crushed  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  6  miles 
will  all  have  been  relocated  and  reconstructed  by  the  end  of  the  present  working  season. 

south  entrance. 

Of  the  50  miles  of  highway  between  IClamath  Falls  and  the  south  entrance  to  the  park,  20  miles  have  been 
macadamized  within  the  last  year,  and  the  remaining  30  miles  are  being  prepared  for  macadam  or  gravel. 

east  entrance. 

Construction  work  is  underway  on  40  miles  of  the  108  miles  of  highway  between  Bend  and  the  east 
entrance  to  the  park. 

north  entrance. 

A  16-foot  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  from  Diamond  Lake  to  the  north  boundary 
of  the  park,  and  when  the  road  building  schedule  of  the  State  is  completed  this  will  be  an  important 
entrance  to  the  park. 

Road  System  Within  the  Park. 

Clearing  the  roads  of  snow  in  the  spring,  replacing  wood  culverts  with  galvanized  iron,  repairing  bridges, 
and  constant  regrading  and  graveling  of  the  more  badly  worn  sections  of  the  57  miles  comprising  the  park 
road  system,  requires  a  crew  of  30  men  and  12  to  16  horses  throughout  the  season,  besides  motor  trucks 
and  other  equipment.  But  even  with  the  expenditure  that  this  entails  there  are  some  stretches  of  road 
that  are  so  dusty  and  rutted,  owing  to  the  ash-like  texture  of  the  soil,  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  ride  over  them. 

Trail  System  in  the  Park. 

There  are  34  miles  of  trails  in  the  park  system,  made  up  of  11  short  units  of  which  the  shortest  is  three- 
quarters  and  the  longest  8  miles  in  length.  About  two-thirds  of  the  funds  allotted  for  trail  maintenance 
are  expended  on  the  trail  from  Crater  Lake  Lodge  to  the  boat  landing  on  the  lake,  li  miles,  but  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  travel  by  trail  is  over  this  section.    No  new  trails  were  constructed  this  season. 
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Telephone  System, 

All  of  the  48  miles  of  telephone  line  comprising  the  park  system  was  practically  rebuilt  this  season  and 
gives  a  better  service  than  ever  before.| 

Buildings. 

A  new  floor  was  laid  in  the  sleeping  quarters  for  crew  at  Government  Camp;  the  roofs  of  the  mess  hall, 
oflTice,  and  shelter  cabin  painted;  and  new  joists  and  ceiling  put  in  the  shelter  cabin.  A  temporary  pro- 
tection to  portable  oil  tank  was  erected  at  Government  Camp.  Tanks  and  tank  houses  were  erected  at 
Devils  Backbone  and  Wineglass  for  supplying  water  to  maintenance  crews  and  automobiles  making  the 
rim  drive.  The  fence  around  Government  buildings  at  Anna  Spring  was  rebuilt,  and  a  new  cesspool  dug 
at  that  place  to  take  care  of  sewage  from  the  ranger's  house.  Eight  dry  toilets  on  public  camp  grounds 
were  moved  and  new  vaults  dug.  The  location  of  wash  and  bath  house  for  crew  at  Government  Camp 
was  changed,  the  old  building  torn  down  and  rebuilt  on  the  new  site,  and  the  entire  water  system  at  Gov- 
ernment Camp  amplified  and  improved. 

IMiscellaneous  Impkovements. 

A  gasoline  pump  and  500-gallon  tank  were  installed  at  Government  Camp,  the  oil  shed  moved  and 
improved,  and  several  dying  trees  removed  from  the  grounds  as  a  protection  to  buildings. 

Forest  Fires. 

Although  the  1922  season  has  been  one  of  great  fire  hazard,  only  one  small  fire  occured  in  the  park.  This 
was  set  by  lightning  on  July  2  and  burned  over  less  than  a  half  acre,  the  damage  being  negligible.  It  was 
extinguished  by  rangers  on  patrol. 

Travel  by  entrances. 


Private  automobiles. 

Trans- 
portation 
company 
stages 

visitors. 

All  other 
%asitors. 

Total 
^^sitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

East  entrance 

783 
2,955 
5,691 

2,531 
9,669 
18,919 

24 
521 
352 

2,555 
10,540 
19,916 

South  entrance .        .                     

350 
645 

West  entrance 

Total 

9,429 
7,982 
1,457 

31,119 

26,176 

4,943 

995 
1,331 

897 
1,110 

33,011 

Same  date  last  year 

28,617 
4,394 

Gain  over  last  year 

Statement  of  travel  by  States  and  entrances,  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  year  ending  September  SO,  192^. 


State. 

East  entrance. 

South  entrance. 

West  entrance. 

Total. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Alaska 

1 
3 
1 
749 
3 

3 
9 
1 

2,406 

7 

1 

16 

4 

2,588 

31 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

49 

42 

13 

17 

19 

1 

2 

3 

20 

26 

12 

24 

16 

14 

33 

3 

9 

1 

26 

6 

4 

29 

16 

5,856 

3 

Arizona 

13 

3 

1,634 

24 

3 

6 

3 

1 

5 

22 

35 

11 

13 

15 

1 

2 

2 

16 

22 

9 

19 

14 

9 

11 

1 

8 

43 

10 

5,243 

73 

7 

20 

7 

2 

16 

62 

118 

34 

41 

54 

3 

4 

8 

41 

59 

30 

65 

57 

30 

32 

5 

3X 

52 

Arkansas 

11 

California 

205 
4 

622 
12 

8,271 

Colorado 

92 

Connecticut 

7 

District  of  Columbia. . 

20 

Florida 

1 

\ 

10 
4 
1 
4 
4 

4 

1 

5 

41 

11 

2 

13 

8 

11 

Georgia 

1 

2 

5 

Hawaii 

21 

Idaho  . 

17 
3 

1 

51 
7 
2 

154 

Illinois 

136 

Indiana 

38 

Iowa 

54 

Kansas 

62 

Kentucky. . 

3 

Maine 

4 

Marvland ...        .     . 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

3 
2 
10 
7 
6 



11 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

3 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
22 
1 
1 
1 
2 

6 
7 
2 
7 
4 
9 

65 
1 
4 
1 
6 

49 

76 

Minnesota 

39 

78 

Montana . 

61 

Nebraska 

2 

6 

45 

Nevada 

97 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1 

3 

9 

35 

New  Mexico  .  . 

1 

New  York 

2 

6 

22 

6 

2 

21 

9 

3,353 

59 
26 
5 
74 
28 
11,396 

71 

North  Carolina 

26 

North  Dakota 

2 
3 

4 
2,028 

6 

12 

20 

6,728 

11 

Ohio 

5 

3 

475 

20 

11 

1,607 

106 

Oklahoma 

49 

Oregon 

19,721 
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Statement  of  travel  by  States  and  entrances,  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  year  ending  September  SO,  /9^^— Contd . 


State. 

East  entrance. 

South  entrance. 

West  entrance. 

Total. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Pennsylvania 

2 

6 

1 

2 

22 
3 
4 
3 

24 
3 
1 
8 
248 
1 

11 
2 

10 
2 

81 
10 
18 
12 
93 
10 

2 
28 
847 

2 
33 

4 
35 

4 

25 
3 
4 
3 

30 
6 
1 

10 

352 

1 

13 
7 

14 
2 

89 

Rhode  Island 

10 

South  Dakota. . 

18 

Tennessee 

12 

Texas 

1 

2 

5 
3 

13 

7 

108 

Utah 

17 

2 

Virginia. 

1 
44 

3 
128 

1 
60 

1 
196 

32 

Washington 

1,171 

West  Virginia 

2 

Wisconsin 

2 
4 
2 

10 
20 

7 

43 

Wyoming 

1 
2 

5 
5 

29 

Canada 

47 

China 

4 

Total 

779 
4 

2,526 
5 

2,938 
17 

9,645 
24 
350 
521 

5,659 
32 

18,  871 

48 

645 

352 

9,376 
53 

31,042 

Motor  cvcles 

77 

On  staees 

995 

All  other. 

24 

897 

Total 

783 
713 

2,555 
2,419 

2,955 
2,348 

10,540 
9,073 

5, 691 
J,  831 

19,916 
17, 125 

9,429 
7,892 

"^3, 01 1 

Same  date  last  year.. 

28,617 

Concessions  and  Permits. 

An  agreement  was  effected,  just  before  the  season  opened,  between  the  old  Crater  Lake  Co.  and  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Co.,  involving  the  transfer  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  transportation  concessions  to  the 
new  company  and  the  sale  to  them  of  all  improvements  made  in  the  park  by  the  old  company. 

Immediately  upon  fiiaal  agreement  being  reached,  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.  began  making 
preparations  for  opening  the  Crater  Lake  Lodge  and  Anna  Spring  Camp  and  for  the  operation  of  stages 
on  schedule  date.  The  daily  stage  service  from  Medford  and  Klamath  Falls  has  been  newly  equipped 
with  six  7-passenger  Packard  touring  cars  and  is  being  operated  satisfactorily  under  a  sublease  approved 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

On  July  11, 1922,  the  new  company  commenced  excavation  for  an  80-room  addition  to  Crater  Lake  Lodge, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  when  completed  will  be  $80,000.  This  addition  is  of  the  same  architecture  as 
the  old  building— stone  to  the  second  floor  and  frame  construction  for  the  remainder;  shingled  on  roof  and 
sides.  The  stonework  is  now  about  70  per  cent  complete  and  it  is  expected  that  the  stonework  will  be 
finished  this  year.  Most  of  the  framework  should  be  finished  next  season,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  portion 
of  it  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1921. 

The  lodge  and  Anna  Spring  Camp  are  under  the  same  management  as  last  year,  when  the  concessionaires 
were  operating  under  a  lease  and  option  to  purchase:  the  service  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  travel* 
ing  public,  and  no  complaints  have  been  received. 

Special  Trips  within  the  Park. 

Adequate  automobile  service  is  maintained  by  the  transportation  company  which  enables  visitors  with- 
out private  conveyance  to  make  the  scenic  rim  drive  or  visit  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pinnacles,  or  other 
places  of  interest  at  reasonable  expense.  Saddle-horse  service  was  not  maintained  in  the  park  this  season, 
as  last  year's  experience  indicated  a  very  meager  demand  for  this  method  of  travel. 

Boating. 

The  same  boating  equipment  as  last  year  was  available  this  season,  consisting  of  a  40-passenger  launch, 
16-passenger  launch,  and  several  small  power  boats  and  rowboats.  This  equipment  is  ample  for  present 
demands.    Daily  launch  trips,  on  schedule,  were  made  around  the  lake,  and  to  Wizard  Island  and  Phan- 


tom Ship,  the  same  as  last  year. 


Public  Camp  Grounds. 


Camp  grounds  were  patronized  to  an  extent  never  before  equaled  in  this  park.  One  laborer  was  detailed 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  various  camps,  and  this  was  ample  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion at  all  times. 

Miscellaneous  Service. 

The  Scenic  America  Co.  has  kept  a  representative  at  its  studio  throughout  the  season  and  seems  to  be 
doing  a  good  business. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  constructed  an  at- 
tractive service  station  at  Anna  Spring  and  is  selling  gasoline  and  oil  cheaper  than  it  is  sold  at  adjacent 
points  outside  the  park.  This  service  station  fills  a  long-felt  want  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  motor- 
ing pubhc. 

Fishing, 

Fishing  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  ever  before,  and  anglers  had  no  trouble  in  catching  the  limit  of  five 
fish  a  day.  On  August  21,  28,000  rainbow  fingerlings  were  planted  in  the  lake  from  the  local  hatchery 
near  Fort  IGamath,  and  on  August  25,  3,000  silversides  were  obtained  from  the  Butte  Falls  hatchery  and 
planted  in  the  lake. 


11172—22- 
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Wild  Life  in  the  Park. 

More  bear  have  fed  on  the  garbage  dump  this  vear  than  ever  before  and  attract  the  usual  number  of 
visitors.  Deer  are  also  increasing  in  numbers  ana  are  becoming  quite  tame.  There  appears  to  be  about 
the  usual  number  of  the  smaller  mammals.  No  cougars  or  other  predatory  aniir.als  have  beer  seen  in  the 
park  since  our  last  report.  Birds  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year  and  attract  more 
and  more  attention  from  visitors. 

Trees  and  Flowers. 

An  ever-increasing  interest  in  nature  studies  is  manifested  by  visiters  to  tte  j  cik,  and  r  hrck  en  the 
botany  of  the  park,  giving  descriptions  and  illustrations  that  would  enable  the  layman,  as  weD  as  scientific 
botanists,  to  identify  the  various  flowers  and  trees,  is  in  demand. 

Weather  Conditions. 

This  has  been  the  warmest  season  on  record,  the  thermometer  at  Anna  Spring  registering  100'  F.  on 
July  2.    This  is  the  highest  temperature  of  which  there  is  a  record.    Precipitation  is  alittle  above  normal. 

Dates  op  Opening  Roads. 

The  road  through  the  park,  via  the  south  and  west  entrances,  was  cleared  of  snow  and  the  first  automo- 
biles went  through  on  June  22,  as  compared  to  June  25  in  1921.  The  first  cars  reached  the  rim  at  Crater 
Lake  Lodge  on  June  27,  9  days  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  Rim  Road  was  passable  for  motor  vehicles 
July  21, 19  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Recommendations. 

improvement  of  roads. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  roads  within  the  park  in  such  condition  that  it  would  not  involve 
much  discomfort  for  motorists  when  traveling  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  don  e  the  increased 
travel  has  caused  some  of  them  to  become  badly  rutted  and  dusty,  owing  to  the  ashlike  texture  of  the  soil. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  plans  are  under  way  to  gravel  or  surface  the  approach  roads  leading  up  to  tl  e 
park  boundary,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  funds  for  similar  improvement  of  the 
roads  within  the  park,  at  least  several  miles  of  the  worst  places. 

diamond  lake  extension. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  recommendations  in  our  annual  reports  for  the  last  four  years  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Diamond  Lake  in  this  park.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  those  opposing  this  extension  to  either  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  their  arguments  against  it  or  in  influencing  public  opinion  to  coincide  with  their  conten- 
tions, it  is  again  recommended  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  favorable  action  on  this  extension  by 
Congress  before  the  shore  line  of  Diamond  Lake  becomes  marred  with  unvSightly  structures,  erected  by 
individuals  under  long-term  permits,  andits  value  to  the  public  as  a  recreational  center  lost  forever. 

WIND   CAVE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

Roy  Brazell,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
General  Statement. 

This  park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  January  9,  1903  (Stat.  32,  765),  with  subsequent  addition  of  377.5 
acres,  contains  10,899.22  acres  in  the  approximate  center  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave. 

A  superintendent  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  one  ranger  the  year  round  and  additional  rangers  are  employed 
for  guide  service  during  the  season. 

The  Gave. 

Wind  Cave  is  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  cave  known;  it  contains  all  of  the  geological  formations 
common  to  other  caves  and  has  many  attractions  not  featured  in  others.  The  trails  within  the  cave  are 
developed  to  permit  of  easy  travel  by  visitors.  Three  routes  are  open  to  the  public  therein — Garden  of 
Eden,  Fair  Grounds,  and  Pearly  Gates.  About  two  hours  is  required  to  make  the  short  trip  and  nearly 
three  hours  for  the  longer  trips.    The  trails  are  equipped  with  stairs  where  necessary. 

Discovery. 

There  are  various  claimants,  though  reliable  informants  accredit  this  distinction  to  one  Tom  Bingham, 
a  deer  hunter,  in  February,  1881.  A  small  hole  in  the  rocks,  later  enlarged,  is  the  entrance  and  only  known 
exit  of  Wind  Cave. 

Description. 

The  cave  is  comparable  to  an  immense  sponge,  measured  in  miles  instead  of  inches.  The  various  pas- 
sages extend  in  all  directions  and  angles:  how  far,  no  one  knows,  we  can  only  guess  its  dimensions.  The 
regular  routes  comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  explored  but  unsurveyed  part. 

The  cave  is  in  a  limestone  formation  and  presents  innumerable  forms  and  shades  of  scenery  peculiar  to 
limestone  and  its  decomposition.  Intermittently,  irregularly,  and  sometimes  violently,  the  wind  blows 
in  and  out  of  the  cave. 

Railroad  Faciuties. 

Our  railroad  town  and  post  office  is  Hot  Springs,  on  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railroads,  12  miles  distant.    Pringle  and  Buffalo  Gap  are  other  near-by  towns. 

Transportation. 

The  transportation  concession  is  held  by  Roy  W.  Juckett.  The  concession  is  a  permit  to  haul  for  hire, 
passengers  from  Hot  Springs  to  Wind  Cave  and  return. 

VisrroRS. 

Contending  with  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  the  attendance  of  visitors  has  this  year  eclipsed 
all  previous  records.    This  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  our  national  parks.    Dur- 
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ing  the  travel  season  October  1,  1921,  to  September  30,  1922,  inclusive,  31,016  persons  were  registered  in  the 
park;  30,290  people  coming  in  10,096  private  automobiles;  and  726  people  making  the  trip  with  the  trans- 
portation operator.    The  number  of  visitors  making  trips  in  the  cave  was  8,271. 

All  the  States  and  various  foreign  countries  were  represented  this  season.  South  Dakota  leads  in 
attendance  with  nearly  50  per  cent,  Nebraska  next  with  about  23  per  cent,  Iowa  third  with  8  per  cent, 
Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota  following  in  the  order  named. 

A  larger  proportion  of  visitors  with  their  own  conveyance  and  a  reciprocal  decrease  in  number  coming 
by  rail  and  concessioner  is  noticeable.    We  have  been  swamped  with  campers  nearly  all  the  season. 

Time  of  Cave  Trips. 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cave  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.m.  daily,  the  winter  months  excepted,  when  but 
one  trip  each  day  is  made,  at  2p.m. 

Roads  and  Bridges. 

We  have  substituted  permanent  fills  and  culverts  for  bridges  on  our  road.  The  h  eavy  fills  were  expen- 
sive and  took  most  of  our  road  allotment.  This  leaves  our  road  in  poor  condition.  We  have  reconstructed 
about  one-half  mile  of  road  this  season.  The  park  road  is  6  miles  long  and  is  a  part  of  the  Denver-Dead- 
wood  highway.    We  need  substantial  help  to  complete  a  first-class  road  through  the  park  next  year. 

Information  Service. 

We  maintain  an  information  bureau  which  is  no  small  part  of  our  service  to  visitors,  and  we  find  it  pays 
big  dividends  in  their  appreciation  for  the  extra  effort.  The  Government  pamphlets  of  the  national  parks 
are  in  great  demand  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  traveler.    We  don't  have  enough  of  them. 

Water  Supply. 

A  mountain  spring  supplies  the  water.  It  is  piped  from  spring  to  a  big  submerged  insect-proof  reservoir 
made  of  cement  and  rock,  thence  to  the  various  outlets  where  needed.  It  is  a  gravity  system,  has  good 
pressure  and  has  worked  splendidly  since  1915.  The  water  is  excellent.  The  storage  capacity  is  now 
inadequate  and  should  be  doubled. 

Birds. 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  are  with  us  during  summer;  a  few  stay  the  year  round.  Prairie  chickens,, 
grouse,  and  the  quail  do  not  leave  in  winter.  A  few  ducks  nest  on  the  park;  they  migrate  for  the  winter. 
The  above-named  game  birds  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  through  they  are  subject  to  danger  of  being 
shot  when  off  the  park. 

Game  Preserve. 

Nearly  4,000  acres  is  enclosed  with  a  woven- wire  fence  and  maintained  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  pasture  contains  bison,  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  deer;  the  animals  are  in  good 
condition  and  are  increasing  rapidly  except  the  antelope,  which  barely  hold  their  own. 

Grazing. 

Grazing  privileges  are  granted  to  neighboring  stockmen.  Permits  for  811  cattle  are  now  in  force.  No 
permits  are  issued  for  sheep  or  horses .    Cattle  are  in  good  condition  this  season . 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  of  this  park,  from  all  sources,  earned  during  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Grazing  permits $1, 622 

Transportation  concession 400 

Admittance  fees  to  cave,  approximately 1, 050 

Total 3,Q72 

Recommendations. 

1.  Additional  water  storage. 

2.  A  new  ranger  cabin. 

3.  Reconstruction  and  improvement  of  park  road. 

PLATT  NATIONAL   PARK 

Thomas  Ferris,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

General  Statement. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Congress  July  1, 1902,  and  April  21, 1904,  and  contains  a  total 
of  818.31  a3res,  lying  just  south  of  the  city  of  Sulphur,  Okla.  It  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs 
Reservation,  but  was  changed  by  joint  resolution  approved  June  29^  1906,  to  Piatt  National  Park. 

The  park  was  set  aside  to  be  forever  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  wonderful 
medicinal  springs  found  within  its  borders.  Its  some  thirty-odd  mineral  springs  are  destined  to  be  among 
the  worlds'  most  famous  springs.  Aside  from  the  wonderful  waters,  the  park's  scenery  is  very  restful, 
the  climate  fine,  the  vegetation  almost  tropical,  and  with  its  birds,  its  flowers,  its  trees,  and  lovely  drives 
and  scenic  beauty  it  is  fast  becoming  one  or  the  great  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  our  country. 

Springs. 

The  principal  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Sodium  Chloride,  and  Medicine  in  the  western  part  of  the  park; 
and  the  15each,  Pavilion,  and  Hillside  Springs  in  the  central  part.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs 
are  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  park;  these  latter  springs  are  nonmineral  in  character,  and  are 
wonderfully  pure,  flo^ving  from  an  elevation  of  about  1,080  feet  above  sea  level. 
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Visitors  to  Platt  National  Park. 

During  the  year  just  past  the  number  of  campers  coming  to  the  park  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  is  climbing  by  leaps  and  bounds.    The  following  table  is  very  interesting: 

Campers  for  past  4  years:  Visitors  for  past  4  years: 

1919 689               1919 107,918 

1920 2,981               1920 173,310 

1921 10,526              1921 216,022 

1922 23, 170               1922 246,998 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Platt  National  Park  is  coming  to  the  front  if  visitors  and  campers  count  in  the 
national  parks.  Many  of  our  visitors  were  not  counted  as  they  did  not  visit  Bromide  Spring,  where 
visitors  are  checked.  We  are  forced  to  keep  the  Bromide  water  during  the  crowded  vacation  period  for  the 
sick  and  ailing  as  there  is  not  enough  for  all  at  this  time. 

Campers. 

During  the  season  the  campers  here  had  several  big  meetings  and  community  camp  fires  and  organized 
a  Platt  Park  Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  dilTerent  States.  The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  tell  suffering 
humanity  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  waters  of  Platt  National  Park  and  to  see  that  it  has  financial 
help  to  properly  maintain  it  and  for  needed  improvements. 

Automobiles. 

The  23,170  campers  alone  used  6,084  automobiles.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  cars  other  \asitors 
used  but  judging  from  the  campers  it  is  safe  to  say  that  30,000  cars  were  here  during  the  past  year. 

Animals. 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  information,  and  are  especially  popular  with  the  younger 
people.  During  the  year  past  we  received  a  fine  bull  elk  from  Yellowstone  National  Park,  making  a  pair 
for  the  park.  Four  fawns  were  added  to  the  herd  of  deer  and  a  short  time  age  we  found  a  baby  in  the  buffalo 
pasture,  perhaps  a  day  old  and  at  this  time  mother  and  calf  are  doing  well.  Everybody  wants  to  see  the 
baby  buffalo.  The  squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  and  badgers  all  come  in  for  daily  inspections;  even  the 
eagle  is  looked  up  to. 

Roads. 

All  our  roads  need  to  be  widened  and  resurfaced,  and  to  do  this  some  $50,000  is  needed.  Roads  are  a  con- 
stant advertisement  to  any  park,  good  or  bad.  The  Ozark  Trail  Road  Convention  was  held  in  Platt 
National  Park  this  year. 

Improvements. 

During  the  year  past  the  city  of  Sulphur,  realizing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  park  and  desiring 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  many  people  coming  here  built  and  paid  for  two  fine  community  buildings,  one  at  the 
Bromide  camp  grounds  and  one  at  the  Cold  Spring  camp  grounds.  They  did  more  than  this,  they  dug 
sewer  lines  to  each,  installed  three  new  comfort  stations  and  repaired  another,  brought  water  to  both  these 
camp  grounds  in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  purposes,  and  Chen  on  the  top  of  this  they  had  electric  mres  put 
up  so  that  the  camps  might  have  light.  The  city  of  Sulphur  spent  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  to  help 
Platt  National  Park. 

During  the  year  past  we  enlarged  the  Bromide  camp  grounds  and  established  another  camp  ground  at 
Cold  Spring.    We  built  a  Y  at  the  causeway  crossing  Travertine  Creek. 

Recommendations. 

Space  forbids  reiterating  all  our  needs.  Platt  National  Park  needs  not  less  than  $25,000  per  year  in 
addition  to  needed  road  improvements,  and  $30,000  for  installation  of  other  improvements.  We  believe 
with  these  appropriations  we  could  show  a  less  cost  rate  per  visitor  than  any  other  park. 

SULLYS   HILL   NATIONAL   PARK. 

W.  R.  Beyer,  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Several  necessary  imorovements  have  been  made  at  the  park  this  last  summer.  The  new  fence  about 
the  small  lake  (S.veet  Water  Lake*  is  completed  and  in  place.  This  consists  of  steel  posts,  set  in  concrete 
at  corners  and  at  the  three  gates,  with  a  6-foot  woven  wire  placed  to  same  all  topped  with  overhanging  arms 
and  barbel  vvire.  With  this  fence  the  picnic  grounds  are  enlarged  to  embrace  all  the  area  about  the  small 
lake,  and  visitors  are  given  much  more  needed  room  for  their  pleasures. 

The  Hostess  House  has  been  completed  and  ready  for  use.  The  interior  woodw^ork,  the  purchase  and 
placing  of  tlie  plumbing,  outside  cesspool,  placing  of  the  water-supply  tank  on  the  tower,  with  all  necessary 
connections,  one  room  plastered  complete  and  all  floors  laid,  some  outside  painting,  and  front  approach 
were  done  by  contract. 

The  new  entrance  and  approach  to  the  park,  embracing  four  columns  of  cobblestone,  with  the  hanging 
of  four  heavy  gates  and  the  supporting  panelwork  190  feet  each  side  of  gates,  w^as  completed.  These 
columns  are  set  on  heavy  concrete  foundations. 

The  above  improvements  were  installed  by  Fred  M.  Diile,  inspector  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Deoartinent  of  Agriculture,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  game  reserve. 

In  addition  xMr.  Dille  has  had  the  daily  care  of  visitors  to  support  with  heavy  duties  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, some  alterations  and  maintenance  work  over  the  water  supply  and  the  roads,  and  some  other  minor 
inxprovemsnts. 

I  am  told  that  travel  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  usual,  nor  the  visiting  tally  as  large  as  in  previous  years. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  du3  to  the  poor  road  conditions  leading  to  the  park.  This  community  has  shown  much 
intorest  in  roaiimprov^ement  work  th3  past  year,  an  1  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  secure  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion to  improve  the  roal  from  Narrows  to  Fort  Totten.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  will  be  double  1  in  a  season. 

The  visiting  tally  for  the  park  to  date  is  as  follows: 

October  to  April 1, 000 

May 1,399 

June 1, 837 

July 2,931 

August 1,321 

September 1, 060 

Total 9,548 
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The  game  mammalia: 

Bison: 

Close  of  1921 9 

Calf  of  autumn,  1921 1 

Calf  of  spring,  1922 1 

11 
Calf  of  spring,  1922,  dead 1 

On  hand 10 

Elk:  Estimated 50 

White-tail  deer,  estimated  on  hand 5 

MESA  VERDE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 
General  Statement. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.,  616),  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  66.2  square  miles.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  30,  1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
were  so  changed  as  to  include  an  aggregate  area  of  76.51  square  miles,  or  49,966.4  acres.  The  park  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  in  Montezuma  County. 

In  deep  recesses  and  great  and  small  caves  in  the  upper  vertical  escarpments  of  its  numerous  canyons 
are  foimd  the  finest  preserved  examples  of  prehistoric  cUff-house  construction  known  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  and  also  the  largest.  On  the  level  mesas,  separating  the  canyons,  are  foimd,  literally, 
hundreds  of  ruins,  beginning  with  the  crude  "Earth  Lodge  type,"  culminating  in  the  great  eommimal 
center  known  as  "  The  Mummy  Lake  group, "  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  great  mounds,  several 
of  which  havetbeen  excavated. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  with  headquarters  in  the  park  and  office  at  Mancos. 
Colo.,  the  nearest  railhead,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
rangers  at  the  park,  who  conduct  visitors  to  and  through  the  ruins,  patrol  the  park,  and  protect  the  game. 
Only  a  few  minor  infringements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  have  been  reported  during  the  year. 

Travel. 

Travel  records  have  been  broken  time  and  again  this  season  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  park  was 
opened  15  days  later  than  heretofore  and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtailed  rail  travel.  Exception- 
ally heavy  winter  snow,  together  with  a  late  spring,  made  it  impossible  to  open  the  road  to  teams  before 
April  28.  The  first  visitor's  car  arrived  the  8th  of  May.  Roads  were  in  good  shape  by  May  15,  and  travel 
began  to  increase,  assuming  greater  volume  after  the  mountain  passes  to  the  east  were  opened  about  Jime 
15,  and  reached  its  highest  volume  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  compete  with  other  national  parks  in  the  matter  of  travel,  because  of  its  isolation, 
the  park  being  approximately  500  miles  from  Denver  by  road,  and  the  rail  trip  from  there,  largely  over  a 
narrow-gauged  railroad,  requires  two  days  and  two  nights  each  way.  The  round  trip  by  auto  from  Gallup, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  lines,  entails  376  miles  of  travel,  largely  over  uncertain  roads  which  if  improved  would 
intercept  the  great  east  and  west  trans: on tinental  traffic  passing  this  point. 

Additional  sites  were  necessary  on  the  public  camp  ground  to  care  for  the  increased  requirements  of 
campers,  although  the  percentage  of  campers  is  slightly  less  than  last  year.  The  hotel  camp  on  August  31 
of  this  season  had  already  entertained  451  more  guests  than  during  the  entire  season  last  year. 

Tourists  visiting  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  season  of  1922. 

Passengers. 

Tiansportation  company's  cars 278 

Private  cars 3, 378 

Private  cars  (second  trips) 534 

Wagon 9 

Horseback 37 

On  foot 15 

Total 4,251 

Private  cars  and  passengers  btj  States,  season  of  1922. 


State. 

Number 

of 

cars. 

Nmnber 

of 
tourists. 

State. 

Number 

of 

cars. 

Number 

of 
tourists. 

Arizona 

16 

37 

661 

1 

14 
2 
9 

2S 

1 

4 

3 
16 

4 
20 

1 

58 

106 

2,350 

3 
47 

5 
26 
82 

3 

2 
14 
17 
60 

9 
63 

44 
2 
2 
5 

24 
4 
6 
1 
1 

28 

18 
2 
7 
7 

176 

California 

New  York 

6 

Colorado 

North  Dakota 

6 

Idaho 

Ohio... 

18 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

78 

Indiana 

15 

Iowa 

17 

Kansas 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Kentucky 

3 

Maine 

Texas 

99 

Michigan 

Utah 

61 

Minnesota 

5 

Missouri 

Washington 

26 

Montana 

Wyoming 

16 

Nebraska 

Total 

New  Jersev 

969 

3,378 

• 
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Service  to  the  Public. 

Fpruce  Tres  Camp  Hotel,  which  provides  the  only  tourist  accommodations  available,  received  many 
minor  improvements  in  order  to  better  care  for  guests.  The  camp  was  operated  in  much  better  shape  this 
year  than  last,  and  few  complaints  have  been  received.  Turther  improvements  and  increased  accommo- 
dations are  absolutely  necessary  and  are  being  planned  by  the  operator  at  this  time,  although  in  order 
to  expand,  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  camp  will  be  necessary. 

The  Mesa  N'erde  Transportation  Co.,  of  Mancos,  Colo.,  added  a  seven-passenger  car  to  its  present  equip- 
ment and  gave  excellent  service,  meeting  all  trains  and  never  being  delayed  once  this  season  on  the  road. 

Administr.\tive  Headquarters. 

Administrative  headquarters,  established  last  year  at  !^"pruce  Tree  Tamp  on  the  park,  marks  a  forward 
step  in  the  progress  of  this  park.  Since  its  creation  in  1906  no  superintendent  has  made  liis  home  here, 
neither  have  rangers  ever  spent  a  winter  here,  and  nothing  was  ever  accomplished  on  the  park  during  the 
winter  months,  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  with  one  employee  "snowed  in"'  here  for  the  winter, 
being  dependent  on  one  dilapidated  telephone  line  for  outside  contact  with  the  world,  or  a  three  days' 
pack  and  saddle  trip  by  way  of  Mancos  and  fc  oda  Canyons  to  make  the  round  trip  for  mail  and  perishable 
supplies.   . 

The  winter  was  too  short  to  accomplish  the  work  laid  out,  but  the  superintendent's  home  was  nearly 
completed  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  furniture  which,  following  the  old  styles  and  methods  of  construction, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  '  ranciscan  fathers  before  Jamestown  was  even  settled,  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  tedious  and  painstaking  work.  That  the  result  was  worth  the  effort  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  means  had  to  be  taken  to  control  the  visitors  who  insisted  on  seeing  the  home,  since  other, 
wise  we  would  have  had  to  give  up  living  there. 

A  rather  complete  plan  for  future  development  of  the  administrative  group  at  this  point  was  worked 
out  during  the  winter  and  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies  on  the  ground. 

Museum  Reinstalled.  « 

Mrs.  Nusbaum,  assisted  by  one  ranger,  cleaned  and  reinstalled  the  museum  collections  according  to 
the  most  modern  museum  methods,  and  even  though  located  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  log  ranger  station, 
without  proper  lighting,  etc.,  her  work  is  reflected  in  all  the  cases,  wliich  show  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  former  hodgepodge  method  of  filling  the  cases.  A  few  minutes'  study  now  gives  one  a  vlxad 
impression  of  the  high  lights  of  this  prehistoric  culture. 

Camp  Grounds. 

Over  30  sites  have  now  been  swamped  out  for  campers  and  rough  fireplaces  installed  where  trees  will 
not  be  scorched  and  killed.  Trenches  for  new  water  lines  have  been  dug,  but  work  was  stopped  because 
of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  pipe,  tank,  etc.  Thirty-four  cars  have  used  the  camp  ground  this  season  in 
a  single  night,  and  more  space  will  be  necessary  next  year  to  care  for  increased  traffic. 

Telephone  Lines. 

The  telephone  line  has  been  as  well  repaired  as  funds  would  permit,  since  a  great  deal  of  work  was  neces- 
sary to  free  the  wire  from  brush,  take  up  slack,  replace  poles  or  stub  them,  replace  faulty  brackets  and 
insulators,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  we  can  build  our  own  line  through  to  Mancos,  a  distance 
(Of  6  miles,  and  not  be  dependent  on  other  lines  for  service. 

Water  Development. 

An  adequate  source  of  water  is  our  greatest  need.  Three  months  and  a  half  with  but  one  shower  heavy 
enough  to  cause  any  water  whatever  to  flow  into  the  reservoir  above  the  seep,  made  the  water  question 
a  serious  one  and  every  use  of  it  was  curtailed  or  shut  off  pending  rain.  Due  to  the  August  rush  and  greatly 
increased  needs,  just  when  water  was  scarcest,  pumping  from  the  cistern  three  times  a  day  was  necessary 
to  keep  going.  AU  work  was  halted  at  this  time  on  development  for  fear  of  losing  what  we  had  gained. 
This  represented  nearly  three  times  the  volume  available  last  year,  which  was  a  decidedly  wet  year.  An 
additional  cistern  in  the  canyon  head,  long  since  filled  in,  was  dug  out  and  enlarged,  and  new  water  lines 
and  a  storage  tank  five  times  the  size  of  the  present  one  was  ordered.  Increased  storage  space  for  surface 
run-off  above  the  one  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional  storage  tank  above  camp  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  this  park  open  next  year,  in  view  of  the  present  increase  in  traffic  and  the  needs  here  at  camp. 

Light  Plant. 

The  light  plant  and  building  were  removed  from  the  rear  of  the  hotel  and  reinstalled  on  the  Industrial 
plot.  A  larger  plant  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  increasing  needs.  A  larger  battery  was  installed, 
as  the  smaU  one  was  worn  out. 

Archaeological  Work. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  archaeological  work  Avas  continued  this  season,  to  July  1  through  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, and  after  July  1  through  park  funds  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  his  work,  which  included  the  excavation  and  repair  of  Pipe  Shrine  House,  Far  View  Tower 
and  kivas,  Unit  House,  partial  excavation  of  MegaUthic  House,  work  in  burial  mounds,  and  protection 
of  the  walls  of  "ar  View  House.  He  has  again  added  to  the  educational  value  and  interest  of  this  park 
by  reason  of  his  summer's  work.  Nearly  every  visitor  attended  his  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  cu"cle 
in  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  which  were  very  instructive  and  enlightening.  A  small  exhibit  of  material  found 
during  excavation  was  installed  in  the  museum. 

Flowers. 

Although  the  wet  spring  brought  forth  flowers  in  profusion,  drought  soon  faded  and  killed  all  but  the 
hfirdiest,  and  Mesa  Verde  has  lacked  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

Wild  Animals. 

Due  to  protective  measures  deer  are  coming  in  nearer  to  camp,  being  seen  this  year  as  near  as  the  Sun 
Temple  Road,  while  many  now  graze  in  the  glades  just  below.  I  have  been  appointed  a  deputy  State  game 
warden  in  order  that  I  may  better  protect  them.    Since  the  State  of  Colorado  has  never  ceded  jurisdiction 
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of  the  park  to  the  Feieral  Government,  the  game  itself  is  the  prooerty  of  the  State.  By  arrangements 
completed  with  the  Biological  Survey,  they  will  send  a  mountain-lion  hunter  in  here  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  park  of  the  decrs'  worst  enemy,  and  also  to  control  the  fast  increasing 
hordes  of  coyotes  and  other  predatory  animals. 

Drift  Fence. 

Five  miles  of  barbed-wire  drift  fence  were  constructed  across  the  north  rim  for  protective  purposes.  This 
was  done  through  an  arrangement  with  the  present  cattle  permittee. 

Trails. 

Three  new  trails  were  built,  one  from  Cliff  Palace,  across  Cliff  Canyon,  to  Sun  Temple;  one  from  Square 
Tower  House  to  Casa  Colorado  and  Inaccessible  House:  and  a  third  from  Square  Tower  House  to  Little 
Long  House.  All  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired  this  season  and  those  to  the  ruins  widened  and  im- 
proved. 

Roads. 

The  reconstruction  by  grading  of  the  Knife  Edge  entrance  road,  contract  for  which  was  let  to  Fry  &  Smith, 
of  Durango,  constitutes  our  greatest  improvement  in  park  highways,  since  it  eliminates  .5 J  miles  of  the 
present  Morefield- Prater  detour,  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse  grade.  Likewise  the  eastern 
section  of  this  contract  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  crest  of  the  mesa  by  2  miles  and  avoid  many 
treacherous  switchbacks  and  extreme  grades  on  the  so-called  new  road. 

This  work,  based  on  surveys  completed  last  year,  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  civil  engi- 
neer of  the  service. 

Delays  have  been  serious  because  all  the  water  used  in  the  camos  and  for  the  steam  shovel  must  be  trucked 
from  Mancos,  10  miles  away,  and  this  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  handle  with  limited  equipment. 
Better  progress  is  being  made  daily,  although  this  road  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  use  this  year. 

Scenically,  this  road  will  be  without  a  peer  in  this  country,  since  it  commands  unobstructed  views  over 
a  270°  arc  .  At  some  points  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley,  large  areas  of  the  adjacent  corners  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  with  their  diversified  tonography,  can  be  viewed. 

By  newconstruction  of  two  short-cut  roads,  a  little  over  a  mile  in  extent,  4  miles  of  back  tracking  was  elim- 
inated in  visiting  ruins  about  camp.  All  the  other  roads  to  the  ruins  have  been  practically  rebuilt,  stumps 
removed  from  the  roadbed,  dangerous  curves  rectified,  culverts  installed  and  so  widened  and  graded  that 
cars  can  pass  one  another  with  ease.  The  main  nark  road  has  been  imoroved  over  50  per  cent.  This  work 
has  been  accomplished  on  maintenance  funds  alone.  Never  before  have  the  roads  been  in  such  excellent 
shape. 

Ruins. 

The  cumulative  damage  to  the  excavated  ruins  done  by  the  heavy  mountain  boots  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors needs  immediate  attention.  Seening  water  and  surface  run-off  have  added  to  the  damage  and  many 
exposed  walls  must  be  protected  if  they  are  to  stand.  Careless  tourists,  although  watched  by_  rangers  and 
guides,  add  to  the  yearly  destruction,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  funds  allotted  for  archaeological  work  for 
this  coming  season  will  be  used  in  repairing  this  damage  before  it  is  too  late.  Unexcavated  ruins  will  last 
indefinitely;  these  can  not. 

Gifts. 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  became  so  deeply  interested  in  this  park  last  year,  on  her  first 
visit  here,  that  she  voluntarily  ofTered  to  erect  an  entrance  gateway  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  later  increased  to  two  thousand,  and  pending  the  approval  of  the  designs  and  the  loca- 
tion selected,  she  decided  that  a  museum  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  us  at  present  than  an  entrance  and 
added  a  thousand  dollars  to  her  previous  gift  in  order  that  the  first  section  of  such  building  could  be  made 
possible.  She  has  approved  the  designs,  sketches,  and  the  location,  and  material  is  now  being  assembled 
for  its  erection. 

This  building  will  form  the  third  unit  of  the  administrative  group,  following  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  the  superintendent's  home  and  the  administrative  building.  Mrs.  Leviston  spent  over  two  weeks  in 
the  park  this  season,  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  our  ultimate  desires  here  and  her  great  interest  in  the 
success  of  this  park  has  been  a  great  inspiration. 

Park  Administrative  and  Checking  Station. 

Plans  and  sketches,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and  myself,  received  your  approval,  and  the  building  is 
now  ceiUng  high.  The  building  will  be  furnished  this  winter  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintend- 
ent's home,  and  form  the  second  unit  in  the  administrative  group. 

Permits  and  Leases. 

One  restricted  cattle-grazing  permit  was  issued  on  lands  remote  from  the  camp  and  the  ruins.  One  coal- 
mining lease  was  perfected  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  town  of  Cortez,  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  the  park  is  located. 

Recommendations. 

Mesa  Verde  is  rapidly  becoming  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  attendance  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  imorovements  are  drastically  needed  to  meet  this  increase 
and  administer  the  park  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.    Our  most  urgent  needs  are: 

1.  Further  development  of  the  water  supply  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  to  care  for  our  increased  needs. 

2.  An  increased  ranger  force  and  more  guides  for  the  three  months  of  the  rush'  season. 

3.  A  suitable  comfort  station  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  additional  toilets  on  the  camp  grounds. 

4.  Buildings.  Mesa  Verde  does  not  have  a  single  building  in  which  to  do  repair  work,  store  supplies, 
house  stock  and  forage  in  winter,  or  store  auto  or  road  equipment.  Neither  have  we  a  mess  hall,  employees' 
dormitory,  or  clerk's  quarters. 

5.  Equipment  for  these  buildings  and  additional  display  cases  for  the  museum. 

6.  Trails  roughly  following  the  park  boimdaries  so  that  this  area  can  be  properly  patrolled  and  protected. 
Particularly  needed  in  case  of  forest  fires. 
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7.  A  fund  for  the  repair  of  Ihe  main  ruins  before  further  damage  results. 

.S.  An  archaeological  allolment  to  be  used  in  the  repair  and  protection  of  the  most  visited  ruins  where 
the  heavy  mountain  boots  of  the  visitors,  as  well  as  the  elements,  have  caused  considerable  damage. 

9.  Since  we  have  received  a  gift  of  a  fireproof  museum,  for  the  display  of  the  collections  found  here,  all 
the  collections  obtained  here  through  the  expenditure  of  park  funds  should  be  returned  to  us  from  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  where  they  are  now  largely  held  in  storage  and  not  displayed.  Ample 
protection  is  now  assured. 

10.  That  the  future  archaeological  collections  made  on  this  park,  either  through  the  expenditure  of 
park  funds  or  otherwise,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  park,  and  only  such  objects  as  are  dupUcated 
ui  our  park  museum  can  be  removed  from  ^he  park,  the  superintendent  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  all  cases. 
Vast  collections,  made  here  in  the  past  are  now  scattered  over  the  civilized  world.  Their  place  is  here 
at  the  park  museum. 

GLACIER   NATIONAL   PARK. 

J.  R.  Eakin,  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 
General  Statement. 

The  Glacier  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  1910  (36  Stat.  364),  contains 
about  1,534  square  miles,  located  in  northwestern  Montana.  This  area  includes  the  most  northern  50 
miles  of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  Range  situated  in  this  country  and  lies  between  the  international 
boundary  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  south,  and  between  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Flathead  River  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east.  Its  maximum  north 
and  south  dimension  is  about  50  miles,  while  its  maximum  east  and  west  dimension  is  about  40  miles. 
Within  these  limits  is  found  some  of  the  most  striking  Alpine  scenery  in  the  world. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  located  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  and  the  east  and  west 
Continental  Divides.  At  the  junction  of  these  divides  is  Triple  Divide  Mountain,  the  only  triple  divide 
mountain  in  North  America;  from  its  summit  a  pebble  can  be  tossed  into  the  waters  of  streams  flowing- 
into  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  the  clerical,  and  the  ranger 
force;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranger,  a  first  assistant  chief  ranger,  two  assistant  chief  rangers,  and 
12  to  15  rangers.  Jurisdiction  of  the  park  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  United  States 
and  it  is  administered  under  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Tourist  Accommodations  and  Facilities. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  chalets.  Those  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park  are  operated  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  and  include  two  large  hotels— the  Glacier 
Park  Hotel,  located  at  Glacier  Park  Station,  and  Many  Glacier  Hotel  located  at  Many  Glacier,  55  miles 
from  the  railroad.  The  chalets  are  situated  at  points  of  advantage,  accessible  for  the  most  part  one  from  the 
other  in  a  day  by  horseback  or  walking.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  numerous  cottages,  situated  on  Lake 
McDonald,  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  operated  by  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis,  is  a  popular  tourist  hotel.  At 
the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  Gedunn  Settlement,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  there  are  a 
number  of  cottages  for  tourist  use.  Lake  McDonald  Camp,  a  new  camp  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald, 
was  in  operation  the  past  summer.  The  new  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  were  also  in  operation  this 
season. 

All  the  hotels  and  chalets  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  except  Two  Medicine,  Granite 
Park,  and  Sperry  Chalets.  Due  to  adverse  road  conditions,  the  former  was  not  opened  imtil  Jtine  18. 
Snow  in  the  passes  prevented  opening  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chalets  until  July  3. 

Transportation. 

Excellent  service  was  rendered  by  automobile,  boat,  and  saddle-horse  transportation  companies,  and 
the  operators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  moving  a  large  volume  of  travel  with  few  accidents. 

Free  Nature  Gthde  Service. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  free-nature  guide  service  was  available.  This  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Montana,  which  designated  Doctors  Elrod,  Severy,  and  Fredell  to  conduct 
the  service.  Doctor  Elrod,  having  spent  many  years  in  the  park,  was  especially  qualified  to  act  as  dean 
of  the  organization.  Evening  talks  were  planned  at  the  principal  tourist  centers,  but  suitable  lecture 
rooms  could  not  be  secured  and  this  feature  was  abandoned.  Suitable  buildings  for  this  purpose  should 
be  erected.  Many  walks  were  taken,  during  which  natural  objects  of  interest  were  pointed  out  and 
explained  to  the  tourists.  Nature  information  desks  were  established,  and  Doctor  Elrod  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  latter  feature  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  his  many  activities.  The  principal  tourist 
trails  have  been  written  up  in  which  the  geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  scenic  features  are  explained  in  language 
not  too  scientific  for  the  layman.  It  is  hoped  these  descriptive  trail  bulletins  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
next  season.  While  the  service  during  the  past  year  was  very  successful,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  much 
better  next  year. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Somes  continued  his  nature-guiding  service,  installed  last  year,  but  financial  returns  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  discontiaued  early  in  August. 

Travel. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year,  up  to  the  close  of  the  tourist  season^  September  15,  was 
23,935,  as  compared  with  19,736  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent. 
Owmg  to  the  railroad  strike  travel  sharply  declined  about  July  15.  Glacier  Park  is  not  yet  on  a  through 
automobile  road  and  does  not  attract  the  larger  proportion  of  the  automobile  tourists  who  visit  other  park 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road  the  number  of  visitors  that  annually  visit  Glacier  ''■  - 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  popular  parks. 
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The  following  travel  statistics  are  given,  showing  the  method  and  amount  of  tourist  travel  at  the  different 

entrances  to  Glacier  National  Park: 

Registration  at  Belton  entrance: 

Via  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co 3, 376 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile 4, 381 

Saddle  horse  and  on  foot 57 

Via  mail  stage 50 

Via  bicycle  and  motorcycle 10 

7,874 

Pole  bridge  entrance: 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile 797 

Via  transportation  stages 41 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 257 

1,095 

Glacier  Park  entrance: 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 472 

Two  Medicine  entrance: 

Private  convevance,  automobile,  and  motorcycle 1, 625 

Via  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 304 

1,929 

St.  Mary  Lake  entrance: 

Via  transportation  company 7, 309 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile,  and  motorcycle 2, 784 

Via  team,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 134 

10,227 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance: 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobile,  and  motorcycle 908 

Via  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 42 

950 

Belly  River  entrance: 

Via  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 214 

Waterton  Lake  entrance: 

Via  launch  and  boats  from  Waterton  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 1, 174 

Total  season's  registration 23, 935 

Automobile  permits  issued: 

Belton  entrance 1, 046 

Polebridge  entrance 70 

Two  Medicine  entrance 337 

St.  Mary's  entrance 725 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance " 238 

Total  number  of  permits  issued 2, 416 

The  division  of  the  above  visitors  by  States  and  foreign  countries  is  indicated  below: 


West  side 
entrances.' 

East  side 
entrances. 

West  side 
entrances.! 

East  side 
entrances. 

State. 
Alabama 

1 

8 

10 

258 

56 

13 

1 

23 

11 

5 

70 

396 

64 

118 

51 

16 

7 

4 

5 

56 

47 

373 

3 

84 

4,670 

48 

37 

6 

1 

4 

130 

5 

34 

38 

699 

147 

55 

27 

92 

52 

39 

69 

1,367 

242 

329 

173 

89 

46 

4 

97 

255 

312 

906 

12 

497 

3,397 

'l37 

262 

25 

22 

14 

756 

9 

337 

600 

129 

Sto^e— Continued. 

26 
59 
32 

2 
27 

3 

57 
23 

4 

6 
330 

4 
21 
92 

127 

Arizona 

Pennsylvania 

768 

Arkansas 

Rhode  Island 

32 

CaUfornia 

South  Carolina 

2 

Colorado. . . 

South  Dakota 

77 

Connecticut 

Tp.nnfissee 

49 

Delaware 

Texas 

162 

District  of  Columbia 

Utah 

96 

Florida 

29 

Georgia 

29 

Idaho 

Washington 

428 

lUinois 

18 

Indiana 

Wyoming 

136 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

325 

Kansas 

10 

Kentucky 

Alaska 

2 

Louisiana . .    . 

Countries. 
Argentina 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

1 

Michigan 

26 

1 
3 

1,382 
2 

Minnesota 

China   

Mississippi... 

Cuba 

Missouri 

8 

Montana 

France  

1 
1 

Nebraska 

Holland 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

Nevada 

Italy.   ... 

1 

1 

New  Mexico.. 

Ireland 

New  Hampshire 

1 

New  York 

Mexico  ... 

1 

2 

North  Carohna 

Netherlands 

1 

North  Dakota 

81 
91 
66 

4 
2 

Ohio 

Scotland 

2 

Oregon 

Wales 

1 

^The  west  side  entrances  to  the  park  did  not  keep  an  accurate  record  of  vi^i^rs  by  States  and  countries. 
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Accidents. 

Several  minor  accidents  occurred  during  the  past  season  and  one  serious  one  when  a  stage  containing 
eight  passengers  went  over  the  mountain  side  on  Divide  Creek  Hill.  The  road  was  very  slippery  and 
this  condition  was  a  contributory  cause,  though  from  my  investigations  it  would  appear  that  the  driver 
in  passing  a  truck  went  closer  to  the  bank  than  he  should. 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922,  together 
with  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows:  ' 

Automobile  permits $3, 519. 00 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc , 2',  355.  85 

Grazing  and  hay-cutting  permits 163.  50 

Timber  sales 224. 73 

Miscellaneous,  including  telephone  rental 419. 35 

Total  revenues 6, 682. 43 

Weather. 

The  east  side  of  the  park  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the  entire  summer;  on  the  west  side,  however, 
the  summer  was  hot  and  dry.  The  average  maximimi  temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Belton 
headquarters  was  81°  and  the  average  minimum  was  40°;  average  maximum  for  July  was  86°  and  the 
average  minimum  was  41°.  The  average  maximimi  for  August  was  87°  degrees  and  the  average  mini- 
mum 43°. 

Roads. 

The  east  side  roads,  over  which  the  greatest  volimae  of  travel  moves,  consist  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway, 
55  miles,  and  spur  roads  extending  to  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Cut  Bank  Chalets,  distances  of  10  and 
6  miles,  respectively.  Much  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  is  narrow  and  ungraveled.  With  sharp  curves, 
it  is  dangerous  to  travel  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  in  wet  weather,  as  the  fatal  accident  on  September  8 
will  attest.  About  20  miles  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  About  5  miles  of  the  Tv/o  Medicine  Road  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  is  a  narrow,  tortuous  road,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  automobile.  The 
Cut  Bank  Road  is  also  narrow,  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  travel  moves  over  it.  A  rainstorm 
on  Jime  12  demonstrated  that  the  present  east  side  roads  will  not  stand  up  in  wet  weather.  All  mainte- 
nance money  that  could  be  spared  was  used  in  graveling  as  many  of  the  soft  places  as  cou-ld  be  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  amoimt  available.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  imgraveled  sections  graded,  side 
ditches  cleaned,  etc.  Many  of  the  graveled  sections  are  extremely  rough  and  must  be  scarified,  regraveled, 
and  rolled. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  there  is  an  excellent  surfaced  road  from  Belton  to  Lake 
McDonald,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  Continuing  from  the  latter  point,  the  first  link  of  the  Transmountain 
Road  has  been  completed  to  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  When  a  few  soft  spots 
have  been  graveled  this  will  be  an  excellent  road.  The  second  link  of  the  Transmountain  Road  will 
extend  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  up  McDonald  Creek  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  and  is  now 
imder  construction. 

The  North  Fork  Road  extends  from  Lake  McDonald  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  for 
about  50  miles  and  is  a  narrow  dirt  road  passable  only  in  dry  weather.  The  road  was  slightly  changed 
in  several  places  to  eliminate  soft  places  and  about  2  miles  were  built  replacing  a  section  located  through 
private  lands  that  has  previously  been  the  source  of  much  trouble.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  the 
road  graded,  ditches  cleaned,  bridge  decking  repaired,  etc. 

This  season  some  of  the  sharper  gradients  were  eased  on  the  Bowman  Lake  Road,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  drive  an  automobile  to  the  lake. 

Trails. 

A  careful  check  shows  that  our  trail  system  consists  of  373  miles  of  tourist  trails  and  300  miles  that  are 
classed  as  boundary  and  fire  trails.  We  were  allotted  maintenance  funds  for  only  325  miles  for  1922-23 
and  for  only  300  miles  in  1921-22.  Due  to  insufficient  funds  our  trails  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  funds  wiU  be  granted  this  coming  year  to  permit  them  to  be  put  in  excellent  condition 
and  maintained.  Eighty-five  miles  of  badly  needed  boundary  and  fire  trails  were  constructed  the  past 
season.  The  most  important  tourist  trails  were  maintained  in  good  condition,  but  manv  trails  used  by 
camping  parties  only  were  neglected  and  little  done  except  clearing  them  of  windfall.  Permanent  foot- 
bridges were  built  where  funds  permitted.  The  number  of  hikers  is  increasing  yearly  and  we  hope  within 
two  years  to  have  permanent  bridges  at  all  creek  crossings.  A  bridge  for  horseback  travel  was  built  over 
the  outlet  of  McDermott  Lake  and,  besides  taking  horse  travel  off  the  automobile  bridge,  completes  the 
footpath  around  the  lake.  Footpaths  were  built  to  the  tops  of  Mount  Altyn  and  Goat  Mountain,  and 
the  footpath  begun  to  the  top  of  Mount  Brown  in  1920  was  completed. 

BxnLDINGS. 

The  only  buildings  authorized  for  1922-23  were  a  ranger  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  and  a  patrol  cabin 
at  Hu  son  Bay  Divide;  these  have  been  completed.  Well-built  ranger  cabins  should  last  a  great  many 
years  and  it  has  seemed  a  mistake  not  to  build  larger  and  more  comfortable  ones  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  The  new  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  is  in  my  opinion  all  that  a  ranger  cabin  should  be.  Other 
cabins  should  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  fimds  permit,  imtil  aU  rangers  are  comfortably  housed,  as  the 
winters  here  are  long  and  unusually  severe. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  administrative  building,  a  superintendent's  residence,  a  garage  and  work- 
shop, and  a  carpenter  shop.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  patrol  cabins  has  been  outlined,  and  it  is  hoped 
we  can  erect  them  in  three  or  four  years. 

All  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  some  minor  improvements  have  been  made. 

Hydroelectric  Plant  and  Gravity  Water  Supply  for  Administrative  Headquarters. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water  supply  is  now  imder  construction  and  wiU  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. The  present  pump  is  worn  out  and  we  nave  been  without  water  most  of  the  summer.  The 
completion  of  this  project  will  furnish  ample  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  irrigation  and  give  ample 
fire  protection.  " .      . 
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Fish. 

Fishing  has  been  excellent  in  practically  all  waters  of  the  park.  The  program  of  stocking  barren  waters, 
inaugurated  last  year,  was  continued  this  season.  In  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  waters  eyed  eggs  instead 
of  fry  were  planted  and  the  results  will  be  observed  with  great  interest.  The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park 
Station  was  operated  to  its  present  capacity.  The  hatchery  should  be  enlarged  and  its  capacity  increased 
A  detailed  list  of  the  fish  planted  in  the  park  during  the  past  season  follows: 


Kind. 

Where  planted. 

Number. 

Chinook  salmon 

McDonald  Creek                                 .                 

220,000 
24,000 
6,000 

Brook  trout 

Little  Kootenai  Creek 

Do 

40, 000 

Do 

Camas  Creek                                                                                    ... 

10, 000 

Do 

8,000 

Rainbow  trout 

Waterton  Lake  and  Lake  Bertha 

35, 000 

Do 

Olson  Creek 

13,000 

Do 

14, 000 

Do 

Waterton  Lake                                               

3,000 

Do 

McDermott  and  Josephine  Lakes 

60, 000 

Do 

Elizabeth  Lake— Belly  River  VaUey 

45,000 

Blackspotted  trout 

Do 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Creek  to  Trick  Falls 

52, 700 

Head  of  St.  Mary's  Lake 

38,000 

Do 

Upper  St.  Mary's  River.          

62,000 

Do 

Lake  at  head  of  Dry  Fork,  Two  Medicine  Valley 

31, 000 

Do 

31,000 

Do 

30,000 

Do 

Atlantic  Creek  and  small  lake  vicinity  of  Triple  Divide 

30. 000 

Do 

Red  Eagle  Creek  above  and  below  Red  Eagle  Lake 

100,000 

Do 

Small  lake  on  Flattop  Mountain 

7,500 

Blackspotted  trout  eggs. . . 
Do 

Reynolds  Creek  and  Upper  St.  Mary  River.                

65, 000 

65,000 

Do 

Hidden  Lake..  ..          

119,000 
84, 000 

Do 

Lake  Ellen  Wilson                                                          .          

Do 

75,000 

Do 

97,000 
180,000 

Do.:.:.::::::::::::::: 

Head  of  Glenn's  Lake 

Do 

52,500 

Do 

60, 000 

Do 

Boxmdary  Creek,  Waterton  Valley 

142,500 

Do 

67,500 

Total 

1, 867, 700 

Wild  Animals. 

Despite  the  severe  winter  of  1921-22  our  game  wintered  fairly  well  and  minor  losses  only  were  reported, 
white-tail  deer  being  the  worse  sufferers.  We  have  evidence  that  11  elk,  10  deer,  and  2  bighorn  sheep  were 
killed  by  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  just  outside  the  park  and  no  doubt  this  is  only  a  fmall 
proportion  of  those  actually  killed.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  extending  the  park  boundaries 
to  the  Blackfeet  Highway,  which  would  give  the  game  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  an  excellent 
winter  range  and  reduce  losses  to  a  minimum. 

A  campaign  of  extermination  was  waged  against  mountain  lions  the  past  winter  and  31  were  killed. 
As  it  is  estimated  that  a  full-grown  lion  wiU  kill  from  one  to  two  deer  a  week,  the  larger  number  of  deer 
saved  will  be  readily^  seen. 

For  the  first  time  in  Glacier  Park  a  game  count  was  taken  last  March  and,  while  incomplete,  shows  we 
have  a  large  amount  of  game.  The  count  will  be  continued  and  within  three  or  four  years  we  will  have 
fairly  accurate  figures. 

Forest  Fires. 

There  was  considerably  more  rain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  than  on  the  west  side , 
consequently  very  few  forest  fires  occurred  on  the  east  side  but  there  were  a  great  many  on  the  we'^t  side 
most  of  which  were  caused  by  electrical  storms.  One  storm  caused  11  fires  but  all  were  extinguished  without 
causing  material  damage.  The  only  serious  fire  of  the  season  in  the  park  jumped  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  and  burned  approximately  800  acres,  most  of  which  was  an  old  burn;  about  200  acres  of 
good  timber  were  lost.  Forest  fires  are  an  ever-increasing  menace  and  funds  should  be  given  to  provide 
a  better  system  of  fire  detection. 

Telephones. 

The  telephone  system  of  Glacier  Park  is  inadequate  and  poorly  constructed  owing  to  shortage  of  funds 
at  the  time  it  was  built.    Under  the  heading  "Recommendations"  our  telephone  needs  are  listed. 

VlOLATIGNS  OP  REGULATIONS. 


During  the  past  year  three  men  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  Two  were  convicted  of  hunt- 
ingin  the  park;  the  other  one  of  grazing  sheep  within  the  park  without  a  permit.  A  fourth  man  was  arrested 
and  put  under  $500  bond  to  appear  before  the  district  court  on  a  charge  of  illegal  possession  and  transporting 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  is  felt  that  many  who  kill  game  will  not  be  detected  until  our  ranger  force  is 
materially  increased. 
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Recommendations. 

The  f  ital  a^^idont  on  Divide  Creek  Hill  emphasizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  rebuilding  sections  of  the 
Bla^'cfeet  Highwxy  'le^t  sprin-j;.  The  opsrators  have  struggled  along  hoping  each  year  that  sufficient 
f  unds  would  be  provided  to  make  this  road  safe  for  travel  but  to  date  they  have  been  disappointed.  Unless 
thisiTiorovementis  made  soon  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  dependable  transportation  can  be  furnished, 
and  without  deneadable  transportation  w^e  can  not  function  as  a  national  park. 

The  Two  Me  licine  Road  is  in  even  worse  shape  and  its  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  a  national  park.  When 
the  gates  are  '-losedonTwo  Medicine  Dam  about  5  miles  of  this  road  will  be  covered  by  water.  This  5  miles 
should  be  rebuilt  as  early  next  spring  as  weather  conditions  will  permit. 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  Transmountain  Road  in  three  years.  The  North 
Fork  Road  should  be  improved  and  the  spur  roads  built  to  ICintla  and  Logging  Lakes,  and  the  present 
road  to  Bowman  Lake  should  be  widened,  gradients  eased,  and  dangerous  curves  eliminated. 

A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Brown's  Pass  to  Kintla  Lake,  in  order  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
park  may  be  traveled  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without  making  a  long  detour  into  Canada.  A  trail 
from  St.  Mary  Lake  to  Red  Ea:;le  Creek  via  Virsjinia  Creek  is  necessary  to  link  up  the  hotels  and  chalets 
i  n  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  visitors  to  traverse  the  park  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  without  being  compelled  to  travel  any  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation,  which  is  flat  and 
uninteresting.    This  trail  will  greatly  facilitate  the  niovement  of  hikers. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  is  a  necessity  for  the  administration  of 
the  park.  This  item  is  justified  by  forest-fire  prevention  alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in  operating 
expense.  A  telephone  line  should  be  constructed  to  Bowman  Lake,  at  which  location  the  Skyland  Camps 
have  been  completed.  The  telephone  line  to  Lewis'  Glacier  Hotel,  which  traverses  the  edge  of  Lake 
McDonald  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Transmountain  Road,  is  very  poorly  constructed  and  should  be 
rebuilt  along  the  Transmountain  Road,  eventually  extending  across  the  Continental  Divide  v  hen  the  road 
is  completed .  Three  outlying  ranger  stations  do  not  have  telephone  connection ,  and  this  condition  seriously 
interferes  with  forest-fire  prevention,  the  movement  of  tourists,  etc. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  water  piped  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  adequate  when 
the  travel  greatly  increases,  as  it  certainly  will  when  the  Transmountain  Road  is  completed. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  Station  should  be  enlarged  and  operated  to  capacity.  Stations  should 
be  established  for  the  collecting  of  fish  eggs  in  order  that  the  park  may  be  ome  self-supporting  so  far  as 
restocking  the  waters  is  concerned. 

The  ranger  stations  at  Sherburne  Lakes  and  Lubec  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  should  be  replaced 
by  new  structures  next  year.    Other  cabins  should  be  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  establishment  of  winter  patrol  stations  at  strategetic  points  will  greatly  aid  in  the  prevention  of  poach- 
ing, and  additional  rangers  should  be  provided  in  order  that  game  may  be  protected,  forest  fires  prevented, 
and  tourists'  movements  facilitated. 

A  superintendent's  residence  and  an  administration  building  should  be  built  at  the  Belton  administra- 
tion site. 

Pa?t  experience  has  proved  that  our  maintenance  funds  must  be  materially  increased  if  roads  and  trails 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

•  Comparatively  few  visitors  reach  the  park  during  the  first  week  of  the  season  and  concessionnaires  operate 
at  a  loss  for  this  period.  It  is  believed  delaying  the  opening  of  the  park  one  week  would  be  of  great  help  in 
getting  roads  and  trails  in  good  condition  and  not  inconvenience  the  public. 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL  PARK. 

,  Roger  W.  Toll,  Superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo, 

General  Statement. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915  (38  Stat.,  798).  Under 
the  act  approved  February  14,  1917  (39  Stat.,  91fi),  approximately  43  square  miles  were  added,  making  the 
present  area  of  the  park  approximately  400  square  miles.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  above  area  has  not 
yet  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  resulting  in  complications  detrimental 
to  the  efficient  management  and  protection  of  the  park  and  to  the  protection  of  visitors. 

Administration. 

On  October  24, 1921,  Capt.  L.  C.  Way  resigned  as  superintendent,  in  order  to  take  up  other  work.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Roger  W.  Toll,  formerly  superintendent  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  who  entered  on 
duty  on  October  2.5,  1921. 

The  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  special  disbursing  agent,  clerk  and  accountant,  acting 
chief  ranger,  and  two  permanent  rangers. 

In  addition  nine  temporary  rangers,  one  temporary  clerk,  and  one  information  clerk  were  on  duty  during 
the  summer  season.  # 

During  the  winter  months  the  superintendent's  office  was  maintained  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  new  post- 
office  building. 

Travel. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  travel  this  year  has  been  as  heavy  as  any  previous  year  of  the  park's  history. 
Some  of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  the  most  value,  report  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  greater  than  for 
last  year,  or  any  other  year,  but  that  the  average  length  of  stay  is  decreasing.  The  niunber  of  people  who 
visit  the  park  for  two  or  three  days  seems  to  be  increasing,  while  the  number  of  those  who  stay  for  a  month 
or  for  the  entire  summer,  is  decreasing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  park. 
If  the  total  travel  across  all  boundaries  of  the  park  was  counted,  the  result  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
actual  number  of  visitors,  since  many  visitors  would  be  counted  several  times,  and  since  a  certain  part  of 
the  travel  is  composed  of  residents,  merchants,  and  others  not  properly  classed  as  park  visitors. 

The  method  of  counting  was  to  station  rangers  at  the  three  principal  automobile  entrances,  namely. 
Fall  River,  Grand  Lake,  and  Beaver  Point  (Glacier  Basin).  Rangers  went  on  duty  on  this  work  July  1, 
and  the  count  was  continued  until  September  10.  No  count  was  made  in  the  Longs  Peak  section  of  the 
park,  since  most  of  the  travel  over  this  road  reenters  the  park  at  some  other  entrance.  An  estimate  is 
made  of  travel  that  visits  the  Longs  Peak  section  without  entering  the  park  at  any  other  point,  and  this 
is  included,  but  the  total  travel  over  this  road  is  more  than  twice  the  estimate  that  is  included.  At  least 
12,000  persons  enter  the  Longs  Peak  section  of  the  park  from  the  south,  and  more  than  that  figure  enter  it 
from  the  north.  However,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  half  of  these  persons  are 
counted  as  visitors  at  other  entrances. 
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People. 


Actual  count  at  three  auto  entrances: 

July 

August 

September  1  to  10,  inclusive 


Total  actual  count 

Estimated: 

a.  Missed  by  checkers  at  these  entrances  during  same  period,  30  per  cent 

b.  Travel  at  these  entrances  during  months  not  counted— 

October,  1921  (people) 3, 000 

November,  1921  (people) 350 

December,  1921  (people) 100 

January,  1922  (people) 100 

February,  1922  (people) 100 

March,  1922  (people) 500 

April,  1922  (people) 1,000 

May,  1922  (people) 3, 000 

June,  1922  (people) 35, 000 

September  12  to  30,  1922  (people) 15, 000 


Travel  at  other  entrances  of  the  park  not  included  in  above  figures- 
Longs  Peak 

Wild  Basin,  on  foot  or  horseback 

Other  portions  of  the  park,  on  foot  or  horseback 


58, 150 


Grand  total . 


219, 164 


These  figures  are  considerably  less  than  the  reported  travel  figures  through  the  park  during  the  last 
year  or  t\^  o.  It  is  beUeved,  however,  that  they  represent  more  nearly  the  actual  number  of  visitors  to 
the  park. 

With  reference  to  the  above  estimate,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  ranger  is  employed  at  each  of  the  three 
entrance  gateways.  His  count  covers  from  8  to  10  hours  per  day.  Cars  are  not  stopped  at  entrances,  since 
no  entrance  fee  is  charged,  and  there  is  no  limitation  of  entrance  to  certain  hours.  Cars  may  enter  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  the  checkers  miss  30  per  cent  of  the 
travel  past  their  entrances. 

Rangers  were  instructed  to  exclude  from  their  count  of  visitors  those  cars  that  made  repeated  trips  across 
the  park  boimdary,  carrying  other  than  park  visitors.  Accordingly  there  have  been  excluded  from  the 
above  figures  13,517  cars.  On  the  basis  of  four  passengers  per  car,  this  would  represent  about  54,068  per- 
sons.   If  these  "repeaters"  were  included  in  the  actual  count,  the  total  would  have  been  162,540  persons. 

The  Fall  River  Road  is  the  principal  automobile  trip  of  the  park,  the  distance  between  Estes  Park  and 
Grand  Lake  being  40  miles.  The  best  method  of  approximating  the  through  travel  over  this  road  is  to 
take  the  sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  past  the  Grand  Lake  entrance.  The  inbound  travel 
only  is  included  in  previous  tabulations  of  visitors,  but  the  sum  of  the  two  gives  approximately  the  travel 
over  the  FaU  River  Road,  since  there  is  very  little  local  travel  north  of  the  Grand  Lake  entrance. 


The  actual  count  is  as  follows: 


Cars. 

People. 

Inbound  travel  at  Grand  Lake 

5,433 

4,072 

19  502 

16,935 

Total 

9,505 

36, 437 

The  long-continued  strike  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  railroad  transportation  and  coal  supply  undoubt- 
edly had  a  disturbing  elTect  on  summer  travel. 

The  rangers  at  the  checking  stations,  in  addition  to  counting  travel,  controlled  the  use  of  rent  cars, 
sealed  firearms,  gave  information  to  visitors,  and  were  often  able  to  render  valuable  service  both  to  the 
public  and  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  actual  count  by  automobile  entrances  is  as  follows: 


Automo- 
biles. 

People. 

Fall  River .  .  . 

10,652 
9,432 
5,742 

45, 312 

Beaver  Point. 

41,673 

Grand  Lake 

21, 487 

Total 

25,826 

108,472 
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The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  follows: 


Private  autos 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  Transportation  Co.  cars. 

Rent  cars 

Motor  cycles 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 

Horseback 


On  foot 

Total  autos  and  other  vehicles. 


Vehicles.    People. 


24,358  i 

1, 196  : 

272  i 

154 

79  i 


26,059 


95,299 

7,975 

1,401 

210 

122 

2,747 

718 


108,472 


The  actual  count  of  private  car  travel,  by  States,  is  as  follows: 


State. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Neb  aska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Cars. 


People. 


16 

61 

21 

69 

142 

483 

7,856 

69,816 

2 

7 

15 

52 

316 

1,163 

74 

256 

523 

2,093 

1,215 

4,702 

6 

25 

16 

64 

1 

3 

3 

11 

8 

28 

48 

161 

49 

196 

4 

21 

576 

2,215 

15 

63 

1,716 

7,023 

2 

11 

1 

1 

19 

78 

29 

87 

State. 


New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  CaroUna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Camp  Bragg,  United  States 

Army 

United    States    Department 

of  Agriculture 

Canada 

Total 


Cars.     ,  People. 


55 

4 

78 

485 

5 
26 

2 

1 
36 
10 
471 
30 
26 

9 

4 

402 


24,358 


16 

292- 

1,998 

•   13 

100 

9 

2 

144 

47 

1,915 

103 

78 

33 

155 

1,486 

4 


95,299 


Hotels. 

Five  hotels  were  in  operation  in  the  park,  under  franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  These  are: 
Sprague's  Hotel,  in  Glacier  Basin;  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  Fern  Lake  Lodge,  Bear  Lake  Lodge,  The  Pool 
at  the  mouth  of  Forest  Canyon,  and  TimberUne  Cabin  on  Longs  Peak.  Nine  other  hotels,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  are  located  on  private  ground,  and  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Grand  Lake  Lodge  accomodated  1,950  persons,  traveling  on  the  various  organized  tours,  beside  its  regular 
business.  The  other  hotels  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage,  being  well  filled  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer. 

Ten  new  one-room  cottages  were  built  at  Grand  Lake  Lodge  and  three  at  Fern  Lodge  during  the  season. 
The  main  building  at  Bear  Lake  was  enlarged. 


Information  Bureau. 

The  information  bureau  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  for  several  seasons  continued 
to  prove  its  usefulness  to  the  traveling  public.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons  from; 
47  States  registered  during  the  season,  beides  representatives  from  nine  foreign  countries. 

The  figures,  however,  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  this  bureau,  which  consist  chiefly  in  the  giving  of  general  information  regarding  roads  and  trails, . 
points  of  interest  in  the  park,  information  regarding  hotel  accommodations,  and  the  classification  of  speci- 
mens of  flowers  and  trees.  Information  service  was  also  maintained  at  the  three  principal  entrances  to  the 
park. 

Several  Government  publications  regarding  this  and  other  national  parks  were  on  sale  at  the  informa- 
tion bureau.    Sales  since  October  1,  1921,  are  as  follows: 

Copies. 

Toll's  "Mountaineering  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park" 156 

National  Parks  Portfolio 67 

Glimpses  of  Our  National  Parks 43 

Panoramic  View  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 98 

Topographic  Map  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 571 

Lee's  "  Geologic  Story  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park" 9 

Total 944 
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Roads. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  has  been  better  than  during  any  previous  season  in  the  history  of  the  park. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  dry  season.  Work  on  the  lower  roads  was  begun  in  April.  The  removal 
of  snow  on  the  Fall  River  Road  was  begun  May  13,  starting  at  a  point  about  11  miles  from  Estes  Park. 
The  largest  drift  was  encountered  on  the  eastern  side,  near  the  summit  of  Fall  River  Pass;  this  drift  being 
1,200  feet  long,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  20  to  25  feet.  About  2  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  were  used  in  snow  re- 
moval work.    The  Fall  River  Road  was  opened  to  travel  June  15. 

The  work  of  widening  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh  switchback  curves  on  the  Fall  River  Road  was 
completed,  and  these  curves  are  now  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  large  busses  without  backing. 
Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  giving  way  of  several  of  the  dry  retaining  walls,  which  necessitated 
immediate  repairs. 

The  State  highway  department  employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  for  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road,  under  the  supervision  of  Engineer  P.  J.  Becker.  This  crew  was  camped,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  at  the  bridge  east  of  Fall  River  Pass,  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  the  road  and  reducing 
one  particularly  heavy  grade  just  above  the  camp.  This  crew  also  effected  considerable  improvement  in 
widening  the  road  across  the  first  dip  west  of  Fall  River  Pass.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
again  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  this  crew  was  engaged  in  grading  ana  improving  the  road  be- 
tween Camp  Wheeler  and  Grand  Lake. 

Three  crews  were  employed  on  road  maintenance  work.  One  crew,  located  above  Horseshoe  Park, 
made  necessary  bridge  repairs,  widened  one  portion  of  the  Moraine  Park  Hotel,  and  did  miscellaneous 
maintenance  work  on  all  roads  radiating  from  Estes  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  Fall  River  Road  to  a  point 
above  Chasm  Falls.  Another  crew,  located  at  Poudre  Lakes  on  the  western  slope^  covered  the  Fall  River 
Road  in  both  directions  from  that  point,  removing  a  large  number  of  mud  slides,  which  constantly  threat- 
ened to  block  the  road  between  Fall  River  Pass  and  Poudre  Lakes.  Several  of  the  worst  mudholes  were 
filled  with  broken  rock,  40  wagonloads  being  used  in  one  place.  Another  small  crew,  stationed  near  tim- 
berUne  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fall  River  Road,  was  engaged  in  removing  shoulders  of  rock  and  dirt,  which 
caused  excessive  snowdrifts,  and  in  general  maintenance  work.  The  road  to  the  superintendent's  residence 
and  the  Owl  Ranger  Station,  which  had  been  badly  washed,  was  repaired  and  relocated  for  a  short  distance. 
Twenty-seven  metal  culverts  were  installed,  mostly  on  the  Fall  River  Road.  This  year  was  the  second 
season  for  through  travel  on  this  road,  and  most  of  the  maintenance  work  was  concentrated  on  it.  Much 
work  still  remains  to  put  it  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition. 

Trails. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  trails,  and  only  $2,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
old  ones.  A  crew  of  five  men  was  engaged  in  going  over  the  various  trails,  removing  rocks  and  other  ob- 
structions, fiUing  in  bog  holes,  and  making  the  most  necessary  repairs.  This  crew  also  opened  a  way  for 
foot  travelers  between  Bear  Lake  and  Lake  Helene.  When  funds  are  available,  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
regular  trail  between  these  two  lakes,  and  also  to  improve  the  trail  between  Lake  Helene  and  Fern  Lake. 
Beaver  flooded  the  Storm  Pass  Trail  in  several  places,  which  necessitated  the  relocation  of  a  porcion  of 
the  trail. 

Th3  trail  to  the  summit  of  Longs  Peak  was  marked  by  dots  painted  on  the  rocks.  The  trail  above  the 
"Keyhole"  is  often  difficult  to  find  or  follow,  since  it  is  mostly  over  rocks,  and  the  traveled  route  is  not 
plain.  Over  a  thousand  people  ma'.ce  this  climb  in  a  season,  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  go  without 
licensed  guides.  A  number  of  people  have  lost  the  trail  and  become  confused,  sometimes  getting  into 
dangerous  places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  marlcing  of  the  trail  will  help  to  prevent  accidents  on  the  peak. 
The  dots  are  of  two  colors,  a  yellow  bac^^ground  with  a  red  center,  so  as  to  be  readily  visible,  and  placed 
close  enough  together  so  that  even  in  times  of  storm  or  fog  they  will  be  of  assistance  to  parties. 

A  new  trail  was  located  between  Deer  Ridge  and  Trail  Ridge.  The  work  done  consisted  in  locating  a 
satisfactory  route,  and  in  clearing  it  of  trees  and  other  obstructions.  It  is  intended  that  this  trail  will  be 
constructed  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  horseback  trail  up  Fall  River  and  over  to  the  western  slope 
and  Grand  Lalce  was  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  the  Fall  River  Road  and  a  new  trail  is  needed  to 
take  its  place.    Trail  Ridge,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians,  is  a  particularly  scenic  location  for  this  trail. 

Buildings. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Park  Eoad  camp  late  last  fall. 
This  station  has  been  occupied  during  the  summer  by  one  of  the  permanent  rangers. 

A  shelter  cabin,  with  inside  dimensions  11  by  18  feet,  was  completed  at  the  summit  of  Fall  River  Pass, 
on  August  22.  This  cabin  constructed  of  stone  throughout,  with  stone  finish  in  the  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior and  a  stone  bench  around  three  walls,  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will  with- 
stand the  severest  winter  storms.  It  is  used  daily  by  many  visitors,  and  is  most  useful  during  storms, 
which  are  frequently  sev^ere  at  this  location.  The  building  has  been  equipped  with  a  stove  for  heating 
and  coo  <ing  purposes,  firewood  being  supplied  by  the  National  Park  Service,  since  the  building  is  located 
above  timberline.  A  framed  topograohic  map  of  the  park  and  a  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  posted  on  the  walls  for  the  information  of  visitors.  Two  stone  toilets-  were  constructed  at  convenient 
distances  from  the  cabin. 

Fall  River  Telephone  Line. 

The  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  partially  constructed  last  season,  was  completed  on  August  17. 
The  portion  completed  lies  between  Poudre  Lakes  and  Grand  Lake,  a  distance  of  approximately  16  miles. 
Emergency  telephones  were  installed  along  the  line  at  intervals  of  approximately  5  miles.  This  line  now 
runs  from  Estes  Park  to  Grand  Lake,  and  provides  a  means  of  communication  with  the  ranger  station  and 
entrance  gateway  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  as  well  as  with  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  anxi  with  the  construction 
and  maintenance  camps  along  the  Fall  River  Road. 

Contemplated  Improvements. 

Roads.— One  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  is  the  widening  of  all  roads  in  the  park,  so  as  to  permit 
traffic  to  pass  at  all  points.  In  some  cases,  heavy  grades  may  be  reduced  by  the  relocation  of  short  stretches 
of  road.  On  the  Fall  River  Road,  there  are  stillseveral  switchback  curves  which  must  be  widened  in  order 
to  permit  a  long  wheel-based  car  to  make  the  turn  without  backing.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sharp 
curves  around  rock  points  where  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  safety.  The  Fall  River  Road,  in 
particular,  needs  many  additional  culverts.  The  bridges  in  the  park,  all  of  timber  construction,  shou'd  be 
replaced  with  masonry  or  concrete  as  soon  as  practicable,  since  timber  bridges  require  constant  maintenance 
to  keep  them  in  service. 

Among  the  items  of  road  work  most  needed  arc  the  following:  (1)  Widening  Fall  River  Road  to  20  feet. 
(2)  Completion  of  the  road  to  Grand  Lake  Lodge.  (3)  Widening  the  High  Drive.  (4)  Widening  certain 
portions  of  the  Moraine  Park  Road.    (5)  Widening  the  Glacier  Basin  Road.    (6)  Construction  of  a  road  to 
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Bear  Lake;  this  will  be  an  extension  of  the  Glacier  Basin  Road.  (7)  Construction  of  a  road  from  Moraine 
Park  to  Forest  Inn.  (8)  Widenine;  and  improving  the  Longs  Peak  Road.  (9j  Widening  the  Moraine 
Park  cut-off.  (10)  Widening  and  reduction  of  grades  on  the  road  to  Mill  Creek  ranger  station.  (11)  A  road 
down  Aspen  Brook  and  Wind  River,  to  connect  the  I^ongs  Peak  Road  with  the  Moraine  Park  Road.  (12)  A 
road  from  Fall  River  Pass  along  Trail  Ridge,  descending  to  connect  with  other  roads,  either  at  Moraine 
Park  or  Deer  Rid=^c;  this  road  would  be  remarkably  scenic,  and  desirable  from  several  standpoints.  (13) 
A  road  into  Wild  Basin  is  desirable  to  open  up  this  largo,  undeveloped  area. 

Buildings.— ThQ  Wonians  Club  of  Estos  Park  has  donated  a  site  for  an  administrative  building,  and  it  is 
intended  ito  erect  an  ofTice  building  at  this  location  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

A  garage  and  shop  building  arc  very  badly  needed,  but  their  construction  has  been  delayed  because  of 
lack  of  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  build  them. 

A  ranger  cabin  is  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  Estes  Park  and  another  in  Wild  Basin. 

A  shelter  cabin  is  needed  at  Od'^ssa  Lake,  since  this  area  is  much  used  during  the  summer  as  well  as  for 
winter  sports.  Other  shelter  buildings  for  the  protection  of  visitors  and  the  facilitation  of  patrol  are 
noeded  in  several  locations.  Buildings  for  the  housing  of  road  camps  are  needed  at  three  points  on  the  Fall 
River  Road. 

Trails. — Most  of  the  trails  in  the  park  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  are  not  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Several  trails  should  be  reconstructed  on  lighter  grades,  with  protection  against  washing  from  heavy 
rains.  Several  miles  of  present  trails  should  be  rebuilt  each  year,  until  the  more  important  trails  have  been 
put  in  good  condition.  New  trails  are  needed  to  connect  Bear  Lake  and  Fern  Lake  and  to  connect  Deer 
Ridge  and  Trail  Ridge.    Trails  are  also  needed  to  Spruce  Lake  and  other  points  of  interest. 

Purchase  of  iand.~Th&vQ  is  no  suitable  Government  land  within  6  miles  of  Estes  Park  which  is  available 
for  camp  grounds.  The  need  of  such  camp  grounds  is  increasing  each  year,  and  the  only  solution  seems  to 
be  for  the  Government  to  purchase  advantageous  sites.  In  order  to  obtain  a  site  for  utility  buildings  needed 
in  construction  and  maintenance  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  some  site,  since  the  Government 
has  no  suitable  land  that  is  accessible  throughout  the  year. 

Fish  Hatchery. 

The  State  fish  hatchery,  located  on  the  Fall  RiverRoad,  4  miles  west  of  Estes  Park,  is  an  institution  which 
attracts  large  numbers  of  visitors  each  season.  The  hatchery  is  open  to  visitors  each  day  except  Sunday, 
and  12,500  people  were  registered  during  June,  July,  and  August;  45  States  and  10  foreign  countries-were 
represented. 

Fish. 

Fish  from  the  Estes  Park  fish  hatchery  were  planted  in  waters  inside  the  park  as  follows: 

Eastern  brook  trout. 

Beaver  dams  in  Horseshoe  Park,  and  on  High  Drive  (Fall  River) 30, 000 

Beaver  dams  in  Moraine  Park  (Rig  Thompson  River) 50, 000 

Broadview  and  Moraine  Park  (Big  Thompson  River) 40, 000 

Beaver  dams  near  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Wind  River) 20, 000 

Glacier  Creek,  beaver  dams 20, 000 

Mill  Creek,  Hollowell  Park 50, 000 

Sheep  Lake,  Horseshoe  Park 30, 000 

Cabin  Creek,  near  Hewes-Kirkwood 50, 000 

Beaver  dams  near  Steads  Mill  (Willow  Creek) 50, 000 

Lake  Haiyaha 60, 000 

Total 1 370, 000 

Twenty-five  thousand  native  trout  were  also  planted  in  Fall  River  at  points  1  and  2  miles  above  Chasm 
FaUs. 

In  addition  330,000  eastern  brook  trout  were  planted  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  park,  principally  in 
North,  Middle,  and  South  St.  Vrain  Rivers,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Big  Thompson  River,  and  in  the 
Big  Thompson  where  it  flows  through  the  meadows  below  Estes  Park  village.  This  makes  a  total  of 
700,000  eastern  brook  trout  planted  in  and  near  the  park. 

The  Estes  Park  Fish  and  Game  Association  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  planting  of  fish  in 
various  ponds  and  lakes.  One  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of  this  association  is  that  at  least  one  new 
lake  shall  be  stocked  each  year.  This  plan  should  result  in  a  yearly  enlargement  of  the  fishing  grounds, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  catches. 

Wild  Ammals. 

Wild  animal  life  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  though  with  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  visitors  the 
animals— ^eer,  elk,  and  mountain  sheep — seek  the  higher  and  more-secluded  regions.  The  grass  in 
midsummer  is  usually  better  near  timber  line  than  on  lower  slopes. 

Most  of  the  wild  animals  seen  are  in  good  condition ,  although  the  comparatively  small  number  of  young 
indicates  that  predatory  animals  are  somewhat  limiting  their  numbers. 

There  are  comparatively  few  bear  in  the  park,  but  black  bear  have  been  seen  occasionally  this  summer. 

A  po'son  campaign  directed  against  coyotes  was  conducted  during  January  by  two  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  assisted  by  park  rangers,  resulting  in  nine  predatory  animals  of 
various  kinds  poisoned.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  others  were  poisoned  whose  carcasses  were  never 
found. 

Permits  were  issued  last  winter  to  hunters  to  trap  predatory  animals.  The  following  animals  were 
kiUed  in  the  park,  or  in  territory  immediately  adjacent:  Mountain  lion,  6;  bobcat,  20;  fox,  3;  badger,  2; 
weasel,  2;  coyote,  8;  mink,  6;  total,  47. 

Insect  and  Plant  Pests. 

Several  trees  were  discovered  in  Horseshoe  Park  which  were  infested  with  the  western  pine  beetle,  a 
bark  beetle,  which  lays  its  egg  just  within  the  bark,  making  burrowings  around  the  circumference  of  the 
tree,  and  finally  causing  its  death.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest  is  to  cut  down  the 
infested  trees  and  burn  all  bark  and  limbs. 

A  few  yellow  pines  have  been  discovered,  just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  infested  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  so-called  pine  scale. 

Western  yellow  pines  and  lodge-pole  pines  are  being  attacked,  particularly  near  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  grounds, 
by  a  parasitical  growth  of  mistletoe.  The  only  method  of  extermination  is  through  the  destruction  of 
diseased  trees. 
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Lieut.  L.  D.  Mars,  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  spent 
a  week  in  the  park  during  July  investigating  the  possibilities  of  mosquito  control  at  Grand  Lake  and 
other  points.  His  written  report  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  he  stated  that  he  beUeved,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  SSOO,  the  mosquito  nuisance  at  Grand  Lake  could  be  greatly  lessened.  Lieu- 
tenant Mars  also  visited  the  hotels  operating  under  concession,  the  pubUc  camping  grounds  at  Glacier 
Basin,  and  examined  sanitary  conditions  along  the  Fall  River  Road. 

Camping. 

An  attendant  was  on  duty  during  the  season  at  the  public  camping  grounds  in  Glacier  Basin  to  see 
that  the  grounds  were  kept  clean  and  that  fires  were  extinguished.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  develop 
spring  water  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the  water  from  Glacier  Creek,  which,  like  any  other  stream, 
is  subject  to  contamination. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  camping  grounds  located  along  the  roads,  both  inside  and  outside  the 

Eark  boundaries.  Most  of  these  camping  grounds  charge  50  cents  per  night  per  car,  and  are  well  patroni  ed, 
ecause  they  are  more  readily  accessible  than  the  free  Government  camp  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
large  number  of  visitors  camp  on  private  grounds  adjacent  to  the  roads,  especially  along  the  Fall 
River  Road. 

The  city  of  Loveland  complained  that  its  w^ater  supply  was  being  contaminated;  owners  of  private 
land  also  found  that  careless  campers  were  damaging  their  property,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  tracts 
of  private  land  formerly  used  as  camping  grounds  have  recently  been  fenced  off  and  campers  are  having 
increased  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  overnight  camping. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  pr^dblem  will  be  for  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  or  the  Government,  or  both, 
to  purchase  suitable  grounds  near  the  village  for  this  purpose.  At  present  there  is  no  suitable  place  for 
campers  along  the  Fall  River  Road  on  the  eastern  side  without  encroaching  upon  private  property. 

Special  Camps. 

The  Olinger  Highlanders  held  their  first  summer  outing  in  the  park  at  the  Glacier  Basin  camping  grounds 
June  1 9  to  28,  with  570  of  the  Highlanders,  boys  from  9  to  12  years  of  age,  in  camp  for  the  week.  The  camp 
was  well  conducted,  and  furnished  an  excellent  example  of  proper  camp  operation. 

On  August  14,  52  boy  scouts  from  Loveland  made  camp  at  the  Glacier  Basin  grounds,  spending  a  week 
in  the  park.  Several  other  groups  of  boy  scouts  from  Colorado  and  neighbormg  States  camped  in  the 
park  during  the  summer. 

Winter  Sport.s. 

The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  its  annual  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake,  March  10  to  19,  about  50  mem 
bers  of  the  club  attending.  The  ski  and  toboggan  courses  were  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  due  to 
work  done  by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  presence  at  this  outing  of  Lieutenant  Albizzi,  former 
ski  instructor  in  the  Itahan  Army,  had  much  to  do  with  stimulating  interest  in  skiing. 

The  Olinger  Highlanders  held  their  first  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake  during  the  early  part  of  April;  62 
boys  with  their  leaders  were  in  attendance. 

Forest  Fires. 

Fires  have  been  few  in  number  and  small  in  extent,  considering  the  extremely  dry  condition  of  the  for- 
ests. There  were  six  fires  that  got  dangerous  starts,  but  all  were  extinguished  before  they  had  burned 
more  than  an  acre  or  two,  at  the  most.  Two  were  caused  by  lightning  and  the  others  by  careless  visitors 
There  were  about  a  dozen  smaller  fires,  which  were  promptly  extinguished  and  did  no  appreciable  damage. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  dry  weather,  special  precautions  were  taken  against  fires  on  July  4.  Fire- 
works of  every  description  were  excluded  from  the  park.  As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  only  one  small  fire 
occurred  on  that  date. 

Accidents. 

The  usual  small  accidents  occurred  to  rangers  and  road  men  in  the  regular  course  of  their  work.  There 
were  also  a  niunber  of  minor  accidents  to  visitors  climbing  Longs  Peak,  and  other  mountains.  The  only 
fatal  accident  occurred  on  August  1,  when  J.  E.  Kitts,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
summit  of  Longs  Peak. 

Arrests. 

On  July  23  one  Fred  Clayton,  representing  himself  variously  as  a  national  park  ranger  and  a  Colorado 
State  ranger,  was  arrested  at  Grand  Lake  by  Ranger  Eaton.  Clayton  drew  his  revolver  on  Eaton  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  fortunately,  there  was  no  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  although  there  were  loaded  car- 
tridges in  other  chambers  of  the  gun.  While  Clayton  was  attempting  to  cock  his  gun  a  second  time  Eaton 
covered  him  with  his  revolver  and  secured  possession  of  the  weapon.  Clayton  was  turned  over  to  the 
sheriff'  of  Grand  County  and  taKen  to  the  comity  jail  at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  Ranger  Eaton  swore  out  a 
complaint  against  Clayton  before  the  United  States  attorney  at  Denver. 

On  August  25,  J.  H.  French,  head  of  a  gang  of  confidence  men  who  had  been  operating  on  a  large  scale  all 
over  the  United  States,  was  arrested  in  the  Stanley  Hotel  by  Acting  Chief  Ranger  Allen,  Ranger  McCutch- 
eon,  and  City  Marshal  Walker  Lee,  of  Estes  Park.  The  prisoner  was  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Van 
Cise  and  taken  to  Denver. 

Prehistgric  Stone. 

William  L.  Chalmers  reports  having  discovered  a  carved  stone  on  his  ranch,  3  miles  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  park  and  8  or  9  miles  south  of  Grand  Lake.  The  reported  find  was  made  in  June,  the  stone 
being  found  several  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  inexpUcable  feature  of  the  stone, 
weighing  (50  pounds,  is  that  it  portrays  not  only  a  human  figure,  some  hieroglyphics,  and  the  outline  of  a 
mammoth,  but  also  two  animals  of  the  dinosaur  type  that  were  extinct  before  the  dawn  of  human  life. 

Lawsuit  to  Determine  Jurisdiction. 

On  July  27,  Lee  &  Shaw,  attorneys  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained  permission  from  Governor  Shoup  to 
bring  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  authority  to  control  the 
commercial  use  of  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was  filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court.  On 
September  7,  the  United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss,  and  this  motion  has  not  yet  been 
heard. 
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Unusual  Ascents  of  Longs  Peak. 

In  midwinter,  on  January  9,  Jack  C.  Moomaw,  of  Lyons.  Colo.,  climbed  Longs  Peak  alone,  going  up  to 
Wild  Basin  on  skiis  and  climbing  the  south  side  of  the  peak. 

Prof.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  Princeton  University,  climbed  the  precipitous  side  of  Longs  Peak  on 
September  7.  He  made  the  ascent  from  Chasm  Lake  to  the  summit  of  the  peak.  Two  previous  descents 
by  a  similar  route  have  been  claimed,  but  this  is  the  first  ascent  by  this  difficult  and  dangerous  route.  On 
September  10,  a  partv  of  seven  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  including  one  woman,  duplicated 
Professor  Alexander'^s  exploit.  They  used  a  75-foot  rope,  and  11  hours  were  consumed  in  making  the 
ascent. 

MOUNT  Mckinley  national  park. 

Henry  P.  Karstens,  Superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 

General  Statement. 

The  Moimt  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26,  1917;  the  eastern 
boundary  was  extended  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  meridan  January  30,  1922.  The 
park  is  situated  in  south  central  Alaska.  Its  dimensions  are  about  100  miles  northeast  and  southwest  and 
an  average  of  about  26^  miles  wide  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  2,645  square  miles.  Its  altitude  is 
1,800  to  20,300  feet. 

Boundary  Survey. 

A  survey  party  is  in  the  field  again  this  year  marking  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park;  their  operations 
last  year  covered  only  a  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northern  boundaries. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Buildings  for  the  superintendent's  dweUing  and  office  were  constructed  at  McKinley  Park  Station  from 
logs  and  lumber  recovered  from  deserted  construction  camps  along  the  railroad. 

Three  horses  with  harness,  sleigh,  wagon,  riding  and  pack  saddles,  blacksmith  and  shoeing  outfit,  and 
harness  repair  outfit  have  been  purchased.  For  winter  travel  two  dog  teams  of  five  dogs  each,  with  sleighs, 
harness,  dog  feed,  and  general  equipment  were  purchased. 

Fires. 

No  fires  have  been  seen  or  reported  so  far  this  year. 

Employees. 

On  November  1,  1921  Marcus  V.  Tyler  reported  for  duty  as  ranger;  on  account  of  injuries  he  resigned 
from  the  service  December  9.    On  January  21,  1922,  Lewis  A.  Powless  reported  for  duty  as  ranger. 

Further  Extension  of  Boundaries  Desirable. 

The  passage  of  the  Sutherland  bill  extending  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
meridian  has  added  to  the  park  a  wonderful  scenic  and  game  country,  but  more  recent  exploration  shows 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  the  eastern  boundary  had  been  extended  to  the  railroad;  also  the  triangle 
of  hills  on  the  southeast  boundary  should  have  been  taken  in.  This  would  have  eliminated  all  possible 
chance  of  contention  on  the  southeastern  and  eastern  boundaries;  the  railroad  would  make  a  well-defined 
boundary  line  that  no  one  could  mistake.  The  northern  boundary  should  be  extended  north  5  miles 
between  the  railroad  and  the  Toklat  River,  taking  in  a  winter  range  of  the  park  caribou  and  several  sheep 
licks  which  extend  over  the  boundary.  In  both  these  extension  areas  there  is  no  commercial  timber  or 
agricultural  land. 

Roads  and  Trails. 

McKinley  Park  Station,  on  the  Government  railroad,  is  beautifully  situated  for  an  entrance.  At  this 
point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile  wide  extending  into  the  park  has  been  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  entrance 
and  administrative  purposes.  A  road  from  this  point  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  of 
Mount  McKinley,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles,  is  this  park's  most  urgent  need.  This  road  would  afford 
many  short  side  trips  into  the  higher  range  among  towering,  rugged  mountains  teeming  with  sheep  and 
caribou. 

The  superintendent.  Ranger  Powless,  and  two  prospectors  left  base  camp  at  McKinley  Park  Station 
July  7  with  a  four-horse  team  to  pioneer  a  road  into  the  park  to  the  Savage  River,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
This  was  accompUshed  in  two  days;  sufficient  material  was  hauled  in  to  build  a  small  supply  cache  on  the 
Savage  River.  Since  then  the  park  survey  party  have  hauled  in  their  suppUes  by  wagon  to  that  point. 
Mr.  O.  J.  Murie,  who  has  charge  of  the  capturing  of  young  buU  caribou  in  the  park,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  experiments  to  be  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey  to  increase  the  size  of  the  domestic  reindeer,  is 
using  two  teams  of  two  horses  each  hauling  supplies  and  material  to  near  the  head  of  the  Savage  River,  a 
distance  of  20  miles  from  base  camp;  the  round  trip  is  made  in  three  days  with  a  1,400-pound  load. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  blazing  a  trail  through  the  park  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district, 
erecting  small  tents  for  shelter  at  about  15-mile  intervals;  signposts  are  being  placed  to  guide  the  traveler. 

Travel. 

Many  persons  traveled  through  the  park  on  business  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district;  this  does  not 
include  prospectors.  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  accompanied  the  superintendent  on  one  of 
his  rounds  to  the  base  of  Mount  McKinley,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
wild  life  and  the  vast  bulk  and  majestic  beauty  of  Mount  McKinley.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  visitor  to  make  a  purely  park  visit.  In  observing  the  great  need  for  trails  in  the  park  he  kindly  donated, 
through  the  National  Geographic  Society,  $1,000  to  be  expended  in  trail  building.  On  August  12, 1922,  Mr. 
W.  N.  Beach  and  George  McM.  Godley,  of  New  York,  started  on  an  extended  trip  through  the  park  to  observe 
its  interesting  features  and  take  motion  pictures  of  its  game.    Total  actual  park  visitors  numbered  seven. 

Protection  of  Game. 

Caribou  and  mountain  sheep  are  very  plentiful.  Recent  exploration  has  shown  that  in  summer  the 
majority  of  game  is  high  in  the  range,  practically  along  the  snow  line.  Bear  and  moose  are  not  very  plen 
tiful  but  are  seen  occasionally. 
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During  the  year  there  has  been  very  little  hunting  within  the  park  boundaries.  Investigation  of  the 
few  violations  is  difficult,  due  to  the  time  required  for  travel  to  isolated  points.  No  market  hunting  to  any 
extent  has  been  going  on  along  the  park  boundaries  in  contrast  to  conditions  in  previous  years. 

My«NG. 

Prospecting  is  going  on  quite  extensively  within  the  park.  Only  two  well-defined  leads  of  silver-lead 
ore  have  been  found  to  date,  but  numerous  very  good  float  samples  have  been  picked  up. 

Recommendations. 

As  early  as  June  tourists  going  through  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  on  the  railroad  were  seeking  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions  in  the  park  and  the  possibility  of  entering.  An  automobile  road  through  the  upper 
passes,  with  trails  into  the  higher  range,  are  urgent  needs. 

The  present  ranger  force  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  proper  patrolling  of  the  park;  an  assistant,  four 
rangers,  clerk,  and  general  laborer  should  be  provided. 

GRAND   CANYON    NATIONAL   PARK. 

W.  W.  Crosby,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 
General  Statement. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  estabUshed  by  act  of  Congress  February  26, 1919,  is  situated  in  Coco- 
nino County,  Ariz.,  and  embraces  958  square  miles,  covering  103  miles  in  length  of  the  windings  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surface.  The  titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the 
top,  with  its  labyrinthal  side  canyons,  inner  mountainous  peaks  and  precipices  done  in  kaleidoscopic  color- 
ing, forms  "by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Railway,  a  branch  Une  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  from  Williams 
on  the  main  line,  60  riiiles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling  the  National  Old  Trails  Bighway  turn 
north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  The  north  rim  of  the  Canyon  is  reached 
by  motor  from  Lund,  Utah,  on  the  Union  Pacific  System  or  from  Marysvale,  Utah,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  through  Kanab,  Utah,  and  Fredonia,  Ariz.  Prior  to  its  estabhshment  as  a 
national  park  and  since  January,  1908,  the  area  was  reserved  as  a  national  monument,  under  charge  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

BmLDINGS. 

A  suitable  office  building  for  administrative  headquarters  was  begun  in  June,  1921,  completed  November 
1,  1921,  and  occupied  a  week  later.  Suitable  quarters  for  the  permanent  park  force  were  started  and  a 
men's  dormitory  was  completed  December  1,  1921.    The  building  cares  for  a  dozen  men  comfortably. 

A  storeroom  for  food  supplies  was  completed  in  November,  1921.  A  small  clerk's  cottage  was  turned 
over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor  for  an  office.  An  old  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  general 
foreman  and  his  family  was  improved  and  furnished  the  doctor  for  living  quarters.  Another  old  cottage 
was  improved  and  furnishes  quarters  for  a  woman  clerk.  The  old  office  building  was  converted  into 
comfortable  living  quarters  for  the  chief  ranger. 

As  no  water  was  supplied  to  the  men's  dormitory  and  no  toilet  facilities  included,  a  toilet  and  bathhouse 
in  combination  with  a  needed  woodshed  was  constructed  adjacent  to  the  dormitory.  This  was  completed 
in  August,  1922,  and  is  a  much  appreciated  improvement. 

Long-contemplated  improvements  to  the  old  cabin  occupied  by  the  superintendent  were  begun  in  June, 
1922,  and  practically  completed  in  August.  A  new  house  for  the  general  foreman  has  been  begun  and  is 
now  under  way.  The  old  mess  house  has  been  transformed,  during  the  early  summer  of  1922,  into  comfort- 
able quarters  for  the  chief  clerk  and  includes  a  separate  small  apartment  which  will  provide  cozy  living 
quarters  for  a  couple  if  necessary. 

Several  necessary  minor  structures,  such  as  separate  storehouses  for  paints,  oils,  and  coal,  and  temporary 
sheds  for  housing  the  trucks  and  the  passenger  automobiles  have  been  erected  recently.  The  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  removed  and  reerected  m  a  better  location.  The  stable  corral  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
with  a  room  against  the  stable  for  packing  outfits,  etc. 

Other  minor  improvements  to  buildings  have  been  made  as  needed  and  as  possible.  In  the  spring  of 
1922  a  general  relocation  of  the  tent  quarters  for  laborers,  the  material  piles  (lumber,  etc.),  and  a  general 
cleaning  up  of  the  service  area,  especially  with  regard  to  that  portion  adjacent  to  the  railway  station  and 
in  view  of  visitors,  was  made  with  much  improvement,  resulting  in  the  care  of  property  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ances. 

Equipment  and  Suppues. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  j^ark  was  lacking  in  equipment  for  work,  especially  in  road 
machinery.  Consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  1922  appropriations  had  to  be  expended  for 
machinery  and  tools.  Nearly  $20,000  was  invested  in  such  equipment,  and  it  is  practically  aU  now  on  hand 
and  in  good  condition  for  future  work.  The  equipment  of  this  park  is  still  deficient  in  several  respects 
though  it  is  hoped  to  remedy  the  situation  economically  in  the  near  future. 

A  moderate  stock  of  supplies  is  desirable  here,  because  of  the  distance  from  markets,  in  order  that  work 
may  not  be  delayed  and  that  excessive  costs  for  them  may  be  avoided.  Some  such  supplies  have  been 
accumulated  during  the  past  year,  though  more  are  needed  and  are  being  accumulated. 

After  the  acquisition  of  supplies  and  equipment,  work  on  the  roads,  buildings,  trails,  etc.,  was  vigorously 
pushed  until  late  in  the  fall.  Then  winter  conditions  necessitated  the  interruption  of  operations  and 
soon  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  shut  off  all  work  and  expense  as  far  as  possible. 

Change  in  Superintendency. 

Superintendent  Reaburn  resigned  December  5,  1921,  and  Superintendent  White,  of  Sequoia  National 
Park,  was  sent  here  temporarily  as  acting  superintendent,  remaining  in  charge  until  February  15,  1922, 
when,  relieved  by  the  present  superintendent,  he  returned  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Work  Accompushed. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  1922,  the  telephone  and  trail  to  Phantom  Ranch  was  completed,  and  the 
crew  began  the  latter  part  of  February  to  make  much  needed  improvements  to  the  Kaibab  Trail  from  the 
Tonto  Plateau  northerly  to  the  bridge  at  the  river.  This  work  was  completed  late  in  March.  The  last  of 
May,  a  crew  was  sent  back  to  Phantom  Ranch  for  the  resumption  of  work  on  extending  the  telephone  line 
to  the  north  rim,  which  work  was  completed  in  July.    Incidentally,  some  repairs  were  made,  where 
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necessary,  by  the  telephone  crew  to  the  trail  up  Bright  Angel  Creek,  between  Phantom  Ranch  and  the 
north  rim. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  1922  fiscal  year  financial  conditions  necessitated  the  utmost  economy 
in  the  operations  of  the  park.  Consequently,  the  minimum  of  labor  was  employed  and  large  operations 
were  impossible.  Special  attention  was  given  to  inventorj-ing  the  Government  properly;  to  collecting, 
arranging,  and  putting  it  in  good  order;  to  estimating  the  deficiencies  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
and  preparing  to  remedy  these  defects  at  the  first  opportunity;  to  cleaning  up  and  putting  in  presentable 
condition  th(>  service  area  of  the  park;  to  planning  for  a  proper  organization  for  the  park  forces  so  that  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  work  to  be  done  might  gojforward  expeditiously,  smoothly,  and  effi- 
ciently. All  of  these  were  accomplished  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  spite  of  some  tremendous  obstacles 
and  unfavorable  conditions  of  weather  and  other  physical  or  personal  circumstances. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  encountered  was  in  the  confused  condition  of  the  accounts  and  other 
records  of  this  office,  and,  with  insufficient  office  force  (one  clerk  only),  the  difficulties  of  straightening 
out  the  accounts  at  opportunities  to  be  found  outside  of  the  time  required  for  daily  current  demands  were 
enormous.  The  revision  of  the  office  records  had  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward  that  end,  which  it  is  hoped  to  reach  promptly  now. 

Information  Room. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  a  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  newspaper  visited  this 
park.  The  members  of  this  party  voluntarily  made  up  a  fund  of  $1,835.50  and  donated  it  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  park  information  building.  Later  it  was  arranged  that  this  fund  should  be  used  for  an 
information  room  in  the  new  office  building  instead  of  for  a  separate  building.  The  room  has  been  built 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  park  visitors.    It  is  a  great  convenience. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  accumulate  a  reference  library  of  literature  relating  to  this  park  and  the  locality, 
also  books  for  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  the  permanent  park  employees  and  the  residents  of  Grand 
Canyon.  Fifty  reference  books  have  been  loaned  by  the  Arizona  State  Lniversity  Library,  and  individual 
contributions  have  been  made  by  EUsworth  L.  Kolb,  of  Grand  Canyon,  Miss  M.  H.  Maddux  and  Miss 
Booram,  of  WasMngton,  D.  C,  Miss  Grace  Weekly,  of  Marshall,  111.,  and  others. 

A  collection  of  wild  flower  specimens-for  public  display  in  the  information  room  has  been  begun;  over  40 
distinct  varieties  have  so  far  been  prepared. 

A  collection  of  minerals  from  the  park  has  been  made,  but  not  completed.  It  is  intended  for  proper 
display  in  the  information  room.  G  enerous  contributions  to  the  collection  have  been  made  by  Mr .  W.  W. 
Bass,  of  Grand  Canyon. 

A  collection  of  photographs  showing  typical  views  of  the  other  national  parks  is  also  being  made  for  dis- 
play in  the  information  room. 

Public  Camp  Grounds. 

The  public  camp  grounds  at  Grand  Canyon  were  enlarged  and  improved.  Further  additions  and  im- 
provements are  now  being  planned.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  "Rowe  Well,"  some 
camping  facilities  for  the  public  have  been  opened  up  on  park  lands  at  this  point  about  3  miles  westerly 
from  Grand  Canyon.  The  ranger  in  charge  of  the  camp  grounds  has  received  numerous  well-merited 
commendations  on  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  grounds  at  all  times. 

Roads. 

The  main  road  work  of  the  year  1922  was  done  on  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  where  a  stretch  of  about  one- 
third  mile  was  reconstructed.  Much  more  extensive  work  was  planned  and  the  necessary  equipment 
obtained  for  it,  but  circumstances  prevented  more  being  accomplished.  The  road  east  to  Desert  View  has 
been  satisfactorily  maintained  at  a  reasonable  expense  and,  incidentally,  some  minor  improvements  made 
in  its  lines  and  grades.  The  branch  road  to  Yavapai  Point  has  been  largely  regraded  with  considerable 
improvement. 

Trails. 

The  trails  have  been  m.aintained  in  good  condition .  The  Hermit  Trail,  on  which  a  caretaker  is  constantly 
employed,  has  been  maintained  in  such  excellent  condition  as  to  warrant  general  praise  from  its  users  and 
to  furnish  a  model  for  other  trail  maintenance.  The  Kaibab  Trail  to  the  north  rim  has  been  maintained  in 
passable  and  fairly  satisfactory  condition  in  spite  of  its  regrettable  location  in  some  sections  and  despite 
extraordinary  traffic  on  the  south  portion  of  it  during  the  construction  of  Phantom  Ranch.  In  the  spring 
the  more  difficult  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  sections  of  this  trail,  from  the  Tonto  Plateau  to  the  river, 
were  widened,  drained,  and  generally  improved  so  as  to  approach  the  condition  of  the  Hermit  Trail  if  ndt 
to  equal  the  latter. 

Paths. 

The  paths  on  the  rim  near  Grand  Canyon  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  for  most  of  the  year.  Consid- 
erable work  will  have  to  be  done  and  expense  incurred  if  these  paths  are  to  be  made  satisfactory  through 
the  winter.  A  new  footpath  has  been  recently  completed  along  the  rim  from  Bright  Angel  Hotel  to  the 
PoweU  Monument  at  Hopi  Point.    The  views  obtainable  from  this  path  are  spectacular. 

Sewers  and  Water  Supplt. 

Some  extensions  of  the  sewers  in  the  service  area  have  been  made,  but  the  present  capacity  of  the  disposal 
plant,  with  the  already  high  duty  demanded  of  it  by  the  hotels,  has  Umited  the  development  of  the  park 
system.  At  this  time  it  hardly  seems  practicable  to  enlarge  further  our  system  and  impossible  to  pro\'ide 
any  extension  to  the  public  camp  grounds.  Consequently,  the  latter  have  been  provided  with  sanitary 
privies  according  to  plans  obtained  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  Apparently,  the  present  needs  of 
the  camp  grounds  are  thus  met  satisfactorily.  Flush  tanks  cannot,  of  course,  beinstaUed  until  a  proper 
water  supply  to  the  camp  grounds  is  effected. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  water  supply  except  for  minor  extensions  among  our  new  quarters, 
some  small  rearrangements  to  avoid  waste  or  to  increase  efficiency,  and  the  construction  of  the  bathhouse 
for  the  men.  The  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  system  to  the  public  camp  grounds  is 
great  and  constantly  increasing,  but  it  is  impracticable  under  present  conditions. 

Telephone  System. 

The  telephone  system  belonging  to  the  park  has  been  entirely  overhauled  and  improved  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  across  the  canyon  in  July.    It  is  now  in  satisfactory  condition. 
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Public  Utiuties. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa- Fe  Railway  Co.  has  continued  to  serve  the  park  even  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  previous  years.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  this  corporation  and  its  coworkers,  the  Fred  Harvey 
Co.,  to  rely  on  for  the  rail  transportation  and  hotel  service  to  the  public.  Both  organizations  are  exper- 
ienced, competent,  and  with  well-established  reputations.  They  strive  constantly  to  live  up  fully  to  their 
ideals  and  past  records  and  to  enhance  their  enviable  standings. 

When  the  record-breaking  crowds  of  June,  1922,  visited  the  park  to  the  number  of  22,000,  12,000  more 
than  any  prior  monthly  record,  the  services  were  maintained  satisfactorily  to  all,  and  no  hitches  or  cause 
for  complaint  occurred. 

The  railway  company  has  made  some  substantial  improvements  in  its  trackage  and  yard  layout  the 
past  year,  and  completed  the  jjrotection  of  its  water-supply  installation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Park 
Service  and  its  advisors,  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Harvey  Co.  has  also  improved  its  facilities  in 
several  minor  ways.  An  important  addition  to  their  facilities  was  the  construction  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  stone  buildings  near  the  junction  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  with  the  Colorado  River.  The  highest  degree  of 
artistry  was  employed  in  the  work  and  the  results  are  uniquely  attractive  and  interesting.  "Phantom 
Rancli,"  as  the  place  has  been  named,  is  a  mile  vertically  below  the  north  rim  of  the  canyon  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  wonderful  attraction,  especially  to  our  winter  visitors. 

The  railway  company  has  taken  one  step  of  mestimable  importance  the  past  year.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  from  the  firm  of  Graham,  Anderson,  Proost  &  White,  of  Chicago,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  their  facilities  to  give  more  satisfactory  service  to  visitors  of  the  future. 

Involved  with  the  actual  development  of  the  railway  and  Harvey  companies'  facilities  are  those  devel- 
opments of  the  Park  Service,  particularly  buildings,  roads,  and  facihties  in  its  service  area  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Consequently,  while  abliged  to  provide  suitable  quarters  and  other  buildings  and  facilities  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  park  pending  the  approval  of  final  plans  for  all,  every  efl'ort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  avoid,  temporarily,  permanent  construction  or  expenditures  which  may  not  properly  fit  into 
the  ultimate  plans.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  may  be  settled  upon  before  another  year. 

Forest  Fires. 

No  serious  fires  have  occurred  in  the  park  the  past  year.  Our  patrols  have  been  regularly  maintained. 
A  few  smaU  fires  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the  rangers  or  others  before  much  damage 
occurred. 

Wild  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fish. 

Wild  life  in  the  park  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  under  the  protection  afforded  it  by  the  ser\'ice.  Birds 
are  more  numerous  and  are  becoming  tamer.  The  past  winter  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  one  for  the  beau- 
tiful "Abert"  gray  squirrel,  so  attractive  to  visitors,  but  the  spring  increases  seem  to  have  been  large. 
Deer  are  becoming  more  in  evidence  in  the  park  and  would,  with  but  little  help  from  us,  become  a  decided 
attraction  to  visitors.  A  few  small  tanks  to  furnish  drinking  places  seems  to  be  the  need  to  this  end,  and 
it  is  planned  to  supply  them  the  coming  year  at  a  small  expense. 

The  planting  of  trout  in  one  or  two  of  the  clear-water  tributaries  to  the  Colorado  River,  while  not  as 
successful  as  desired,  has  produced  some  results.    It  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Flowers  and  Trees. 

Flowers  in  the  park  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  are  extremely  varied  and  beautiful  in  their  successive 
seasons,  but  flowers  on  the  rims  are  much  scarcer  than  they  should  be  because  of  the  cattle  grazing.  Were 
the  latter  abolished,  few  parks  would  outdo  Grand  Canyon  with  their  floral  displays. 

The  trees  in  the  park  seem  to  have  come  through  the  past  year  very  well.  A  few  pines  on  the  south  rim, 
widely  scattered,  have  been  attacked  by  the  pine  beetle  and  killed.  On  the  north  rim  the  pine  beetle 
n /citation  has  been  so  serious  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  actually  cut  down  4,220  trees  in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  and  1,440  in  the  park  adjoining 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  pest.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  cut  down  on  the  park  is  50  per  cent  of 
the  infestation. 

Aviation. 

In  June,  1921,  the  first  aerial  flight  over  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson. 
Aviation  Service,  United  States  Army,  in  a  biplane.  (See' report  of  the  Director  National  Park  Service 
for  1921.)  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pearson  made  his  flights  Hall  G.  Bulleii  also  flew  over  the  canyon 
in  a  plane,  but  did  not  descend  below  the  rims. 

August  8,  1922,  R.  V.  Thomas,  with  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb,  of  Grand  Canyon,  as  cameraman,  flew  up  from 
Williams  and  made  the  first  landing  in  Grand  Canyon  on  "Turtle  Head,"  a  promontory  of  the  Tonto 
Plateau,  northeasterly  from  El  Tovar  Hotel  about  2^  miles  and  3,000  feet  below  the  hotel.  He  flew  out 
to  Williams  the  following  day  safely.  Ten  days  later  he  repeated  the  performance  with  cameraman  An- 
thony B.  Ugrin,  of  the  "Fox  Weekly"  moving  pictures  company. 

The  success  of  these  flights  and  landings,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  successful  development  of 
commercial  aviation  in  Europe,  compels  the  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  major  difF.culties  of  adminis- 
tration and  protection  in  this  park,  because  of  the  separation  between  its  north  and  south  rims,  would  be 
obviated  by  the  establishment  of  oJftcial  airplane  service  for  these  purposes.  Two  days  are  now  required 
for  the  passage  of  the  canyon  by  trail,  which  renders  it  practically  impossible  to  send  help  against  fire 
or  for  similar  emergencies. 

Personnel. 

The  death  of  C.  A.  Brandt  in  December,  1921,  removed  from  the  canyon  one  of  its  best  known  figures. 
Mr.  Brandt,  as  manager  of  the  El  Tovar  Hotel  for  17  years,  had  endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  travelers. 

Trail  Foreman  Rees  B.  GriTiths  was  killed  by  a  rock  slide  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  improv- 
ing the  Kaibab  Trail,  on  February  6,  1922.  He  was  buried  near  the  spot  at  a  point  beside  the  trail  near 
Phantom  Ranch  and  a  suitable  bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  at  his  grave  through  the  cooperation  of 
his  friends  and  associates. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Rice,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  former  resident  physician,  resigned  in  the  faU  of  1921  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Schnuck,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  January  13,  1922. 
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Weather. 

Throughout  the  year  observations  and   reports   as   to   temperature,  wind,  sunshine,  etc.,  are  made. 
Weather  forecasts  are  posted  daily  for  the  infonnation  of  park  visitors. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  year,  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922,  are  shown  in  the  following 
summary: 

Average  daily  mean  maximum  temperature 61. 723 

A vera^'e  daily  mean  minimum  temperature 34. 987 

Avoraf,'e  daily  mean  temjicrature 48. 26° 

Average  monthly  maximum  temperature 74. 33° 

Average  monthly  minimum  temperature 17. 00° 

Total  precipitation inches. .     16. 3° 

Total  snowfall do ... .     56. 3° 

Total  numl)er  of  clear  days 200 

Total  numlier  of  cloudy  days 80 

Total  number  of  partly  cloudy  days 75 

Travel  Statistics. 

A  ttendance  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by  train  and  automobile  from  October  1, 1921,  to  September  30,  1922, 

by  months. 


Total 
attend- 
ance. 

By  train. 

Bj 

'  automobile. 

Date. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Total. 

South 
rim. 

North 
rim. 

Total. 

1921. 
October 

6,800 
3,313 
2,592 

3,911 
3,530 
3,214 
4,044 
7,596 
21, 974 
11,070 
8,913 
7,743 

3,370 
2,169 
2,505 

3,909 
3,490 
2,629 
2,487 
3,859 
6,594 
5,534 
2,635 
2,356 

669 

4,039 
2,169 
2,505 

3,909 
3,528 
3, 198 
3,341 
4,737 
16,932 
6,660 
4,298 
3,914 

2,714 
1,144 

87 

2 

2 

16 

703 

2,859 

4,810 

3,852 

3,996 

3,411 

47 

2,761 

November 

1  144 

87 

1922. 

2 

February 

38 

569 

854 

878 

10,338 

1,126 

1,663 

1,558 

2 

March 

16 

April.               

703 

May 

2,859 

232 
558 
619 
418 

5,042 
4,410 

July..                            

August 

4,615 

September 

3,829 

Total 

84,700 

41,537 

17,693 

59,230 

23,596 

1,874 

25, 470 

Statement  showing  automobile  travel  by  States  to  Grand   Canyon  National  Parlt  from  October  1,  1921,  to  Sep 

tember  30,  1922. 


State. 

South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Totals. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Alabama 

6 

36 

1,544 

438 

1,652 

20 

3 

24 

12 

15 

310 

128 

165 

294 

17 

35 

11 

8 

61 

6 

179 

10 

244 

67 

174 

201 

55 

18 

150 

5,394 

1,351 

4,906 

63 
5 

57 

35 

37 
932 
402 
521 
883 

50 
113 

30 

28 
175 

18 
531 

35 
793 
207 
529 
674 
174 

6 

36 

1,554 

446 

1,672 

20 

3 

24 

12 

18 

313 

129 

166 

296 

17 

35 

18 

Arkansas .   . . 

150 

10 

8 

20 

43 
24 
75 

5,437 

Colorado ...                           

1,375 

4,981 

63 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

5 

Florida 

57 

Georgia 

35 

Idaho. 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

i3' 

27 
3 
2 
6 

40 

Illinois 

959 

Indiana .                                 .  . 

405 

Iowa 

523 

889 

Kentucky 

50 

Louisiana 

113 

Montana .         .        ... 

2 

10 

13  1                40 

Maryland . . . 

8  i               28 

Massachusetts 

4 
1 

10 
2 

65  1              185 

Maine 

7  1                20 

Michigan 

179  1              531 

10  1                35 

Missouri 

244  1              793 

Minnpsnta 

1 
3 
2 
6 

5 
11 

3 
27 

68                212 

New  York 

177                540 

New  Mexico 

203                677 

New  Jersey 

61  1              201 
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Travel  Statistics— Continued. 

Statement  showing  automobile  travel  by  States  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  from  October  1,  1921,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1922— CoDtinued. 


State. 

South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Totals. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

New  Hampshire 

9 

11 

136 

17 

22 

249 

252 

39 

118 

11 

6 

41 

521 

12 

8 

10 

3 

68 

53 

26 

15 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 

27 

34 

415 

60 

74 

830 

775 

123 

359 

29 

18 

121 

1,749 

44 

27 

30 

11 

220 

159 

69 

42 

32 

14 

2 

12 

18 

41 

67 

107 

9 

13 

139 

17 

23 

249 

254 

39 

122 

11 

6 

42 

521 

12 

307 

10 

3 

71 

54 

32 

17 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 

27 

Nevada... 

2 
3 

6 

27 

40 

Nebraska 

442 

60 

North  Dakota 

1 

2 

76 

Oklahoma 

830 

Ohio 

2 

11 

786 

123 

Pennsylvania 

4 

15 

374 

Rhode  Island  . 

29 

18 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

122 

Texas 

1,749 
44 

Teimessee 

Utah 

299 

1,209 

1  236 

Virginia 

30 

Vermont 

11 

Washington 

3 
1 
6 
2 

9 

4 

23 

4 

229 

163 

Wyoming.. 

92 

West  Virginia 

46 

32 

Canada 

14 

Denmark 

2 

12 

Mexico 

18 

Motor  cycles 

41 

Miscellaneous 

63 
232 

130 

Unclassified 

40 

65 

105 

339 

Total 

7,432 

23,596 

458 

1,874 

7,890 

2.5, 470 

Train  passengers  making  automobile  trips  with  public  operators'  equipment  from  October  1, 1921,  to  September 

30.  1922. 

AUTOMOBILE. 


Kind  of  automobile  trip. 

Trips  by 
automo- 
bile. 

Persons 
carried. 

Desert  View 

735 

363 

4,865 

138 

4,577 

Grand  View 

2,897 

Hermit  Rim  drive .                   .            .         

38,921 
424 

Total     . 

6,001 

46,819 

SADDLE  ANIMALS. 


Kind  of  trail  trip. 


Hermit  cabins 

Hermit  cabins  and  loop 

Phantom  Ranch 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  river . . 
Bright  Angel  Trail  to  plateau 

Saddle  horse  trips  on  rim 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Persons 

making 

trail  trips. 


340 

29 

6,289 

470 

1,420 

15 


9,434 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Buildings.— A  suitable  building  wherein  meetings  of  various  kinds  may  be  held  by  the  campers  and 
other  visitors  and  by  the  residents  of  the  community  is  badly  needed  here.  While' the  Harvey  Co.  is 
extremely  generous  in  its  invitations  to  the  residents  to  attend  entertainrnents  given  at  VA  Tovar,  such 
courtesies  can  not  fill  the  need  for  rooms  for  lodge  meetings,  public  meetings,  entertaininonts,  etc.,  that 
are  the  proper  and  regular  functions  of  a  healthy  community.  Neither  do  courtesies  from  the  management 
of  El  Tovar  supply  these  needs  to  campers  or  to  other  visitors  not  guests  of  the  hotel.  The  nocrl  of  a  com- 
munity building  is  evident.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  Park  Service  shall  be  enabled  by  a  pro[)er  aT)T)ropri- 
ation  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  cooperation  from  other  sources  will  enable  the  prompt  erection  of  an 
entirely  satisfactory  structure. 

A  garage  is  needed  for  the  proper  care  and  repair  of  the  park  automobiles.  The  only  garage  available  is 
that  of  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.,  and  the  service  should  have  its  own  for  various  reasons.  Certain  shop  facilities 
for  the  repair  of  the  other  equipment  of  the  park  should  l)e  provided. 

Roads.—Road  imi)rovements  are  much  needed  for  the  proper  use  of  the  park  by  its  visitors  and  for  its 
proner  development.    A  special  report  on  road  improvements  has  been  submitted. 

Trails.— Hew  trails  and  the  material  improvement  of  the  old  ones  are  needed  to  the  same  ends  as  in  the 
case  of  roads. 

Lighting.— At  present  the  electric  current  used  in  the  park  work  is  suppUcd  from  the  steam  generating 
station  of  the  railway  company.  Its  cost  is  high  (30  cents  per  kilowatt-hour),  largely  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  water  here.  The  generating  plant  is  reported  to  be  overloaded  already,  and  the  demands  of  the  railway 
company  itself  are  increasing  on  it.  It  is  understood  that  a  limitation  to  the  supply  for  park  use  is  imminent, 
even  if  this  source  of  supply  is  not  eventually  denied.  To  reduce,  therefore,  the  cost  of  current,  to  enable 
a  larger  use  of  it  for  service  and  public  benefit  (such  for  instance  as  lights  in  the  privies  of  the  public  camp 
grounds),  and  to  enable  the  service  to  have  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  own  electric  plant,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  a  suitable  explosion-engine  generating  station  be  provided  for  the  park  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  current  to  us  would  be  cut  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  our 
present  figures  besides  giving  us  the  other  advantages  mentioned,  and  that  such  a  properly  designed  plant 
would  readily  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

LAFAYETTE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

George  B.  Dorr,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Lafayette  National  Park  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  best  season.  The  number  of  its  visitors  has  been 
the  greatest  yet  recorded,  and  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  it  has  equally  been  great  and  many  sided. 
Railroad,  State,  and  towns  have  all  contributed  in  giving  the  park  publicity,  but  its  best  publicity  has 
come  from  the  enthusiasm  of  its  visitors  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  their  visit  they  have  taken  off  te 
both  near  and  distant  States  and  many  cities. 

A  Great  Educational  Instrument. 

The  more  serious  aspects  of  the  park,  biologic,  historical,  and  geologic,  have  occupied  an  equal  place  with 
the  recreational  ones  in  the  minds  of  its  visitors,  and  the  park  bids  fair  to  become  no  less  a  great  educational 
instrument  than  a  means  to  health  and  pleasure.  It  has  been  visited  this  year  by  numerous  men  of  science, 
who  each  in  his  own  field  has  found  great  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Frederick  V .  Coville,  botanist  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  visited  the  park  officially,  staying  with  the  superintendent  for  a  week,  to  investigate 
its  botanical  conditions  and  the  opportunity  it  presents  for  experimental  planting,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  Chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  dispatched  Mr.  McAtee  to  the  park  for  a  similar  period  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  food  plants  in  its  lakes  with  reference  to  sanctuary  for  water  fowl. 

The  Motor  Camping  Problem. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  this  year  is  that  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  o 
motor  camping.  There  seems  no  Urait  but  that  of  the  provision  of  good  camp  sites  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  grow  as  a  feature  of  the  park.  It  lies  so  easily  within  touring  range  from  all  the  Eastern  States 
with  their  great  city  populations,  and  so  many  people  now  have  motors,  that  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  park  with  its  striking  scenery,  its  bracing  air,  and  wonderful  outlook  on  the  ocean  must  draw  in  the 
future  an  immense  number  of  those  attracted  by  these  things  who  can  make  it  the  objective  of  a  motor 
journey. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  camp-site  question  is  serious,  however.  Such  sites  must  be  attractive  te 
be  worthy  of  the  park  and  make  the  motorists'  stay  in  it  a  chmax  to  their  journey.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  pure,  abundant  water.  They  must  occupy  level  ground  accessible  to  motors,  rare  in  this  rocky, 
mountainous,  and  wooded  country.  Sanitation  must  be  provided  for,  and  opportunity  for  supervision 
by  the  park  ranger  force  at  not  too  great  expense.  Such  conditions  can  be  met  only  by  the  establishing  of 
definite  camping  grounds  involving  considerable  initial  cost,  but  the  feature  is  too'great  in  its  possibilities 
to  be  neglected  and  adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  for  it. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  motor-camp  travel  to  the  park  has  been  the  wide  area  from  which  it  comes,  as 
far  to  the  south  as  Mississippi  and  to  the  west  as  om-  Central  States,  and  the  interest  which  these  more  dis- 
tant travelers  take  in  a  nature  and  scenery  that  is  new  to  them  is  delightful.  Another  striking  feature  is 
the  widely  various  types  of  people  journeying  in  this  way,  and  delighting  in  it.  It  puts  all  classes  and  all 
fortunes— so  there  be  a  motor  only— on  a  practical  equality,  and  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  travel  while 
forming  in  itself  a  liberal  education  in  self-help  and  in  the  school  of  nature. 

Establishment  of  Group  Camps. 

Another  feature  of  conspicuous  interest  in  the  park  this  season  has  been  the  establishment  of  group  camps, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  leading  the  way  in  this  and  making  a  notable  success  of  it.  Its  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  wooded,  rocky  shore  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  cliffs  and  mountains  with  the  beautiful 
Somes  Sound  Fiord  an  easy  walk  away  and  boating  from  Southwest  Harbor  a  feature  of  camp  life. 

Two  successive  camps,  oi  some  60  members  each,  were  held  by  the  club  in  August,  each  lasting  for  a  fort- 
night, and  a  wholesomer  or  happier  life — climbing,  tramping,  fishing,  sailing,  picnicking,  and  bathing— it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  So  successful  was  it  that  the  club,  contrary  to  its  custom  of  seeldng  annually 
different  ground  for  camping,  looks  forward  to  making  such  a  camp  in  the  park  a  regular  event  in  its  yearly 
program,  returning  to  it  liice  the  birds  with  each  new  season.  The  food  cost  to  the  camp  members  was 
80  cents  a  day  and  the  fare  was  good,  while  the  journey  was  made  by  boat  from  Boston  and  the  cost  to  each 
of  preparing  ground  and  Ditching  tent  was  slight. 
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This  community  camping,  as  it  may  be  called,  representing  some  club  or  other  group,  is  bound  to  grow  to 
large  proportions  in  Lafayette  Park,  accessible  as  it  is  by  sea  as  well  as  land  from  New  York  eastward. 
A  great  opportunity  offersitself  for  boys'  camps  that  probably  will  be  taken  advantage  of  this  coming  season 
on  a  moderate  initial  scale  for  boys  from  New  York-  City,  funds  being  contributed  for  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  camp  being  made  a  goal  for  boys  to  strive  for  to  whom  the  outing  will  be  a  real  experience  and 
form  a  valuable  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

Map  and  Literature. 

A  new  map  of  the  park  and  of  Mount  Desert  Island  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  its- 
topographic  series,  with  an  account  of  the  island's  geology  upon  its  back  compiled  by  Mr.  Wood,  editor 
of  the  survey,  and  an  account  of  the  trees  of  the  park  written  by  the  superintendent  has  just  been  printed 
for  it  by  the  Riverside  Press  under  the  title  of  The  Acadian  Forest. 

ZION   NATIONAL   PARK. 

Walter  Ruesch,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

General  Statement. 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  19,  1919.  A  portioa  of  the  area 
was  originally  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  presidential  proclamation  July  31, 1909,  under  the  name.. 
"Mukuntuweap."  The  monument  area  was  enlarged  by  presidential  proclamation  March  18,  1918,  ana- 
named  "Zion,"  the  name  given  the  canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  park  contains  approximately 
120  square  miles  or  76,800  acres  and  is  located  in  the  almost  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  is  reached, 
by  rail  and  motor  stage  and  by  private  motor  over  the  Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Administr-ation. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  acting  superintendent  who  is  aided  by  one  permanent  and  one  temporary 
ranger. 

Headquarters. 

At  the  baginning  of  the  present  season  a  small  administration  building  was  constructed  just  inside  the- 
park  boundary.  The  building  was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  of  the  bunga- 
low style,  containing  three  rooms.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all 
tourists.  The  building  contains  the  superintendent's  office,  a  checking  and  registering  office,  and  a  rest 
room  for  tourists. 

Post  Office. 

The  summer  post  office  located  at  Wylie  Way  Camp  has  again  proven  of  advantage  totourists,  as  mail 
and  parcel  post  service  are  available. 

Weather  Conditions. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  much  snow  fell  on  the  plateau,  above  the  canyon,  which  resulted  in  good 
grazing  conditions  there  this  summer.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  was  a  heavy  rainfall, 
and  a  longer  period  of  hot  weather  prevailed  this  season  than  last. 

Roads. 

The  heavy  rainfall  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  the  roads.  The  bridge  in  the  sand  slide  was  partly 
washed  out  and  the  bridge  near  the  Wylie  Camp  has  been  washed  out  twice.  It  is  being  reconstructed  at 
this  time. 

Trails. 

The  park's  16  miles  of  trail  have  been  repaired  and  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years.  The 
trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  the  Narrows  have  been  the  most  popular. 

Road  Construction. 

This  spring  a  road  to  Cable  Mountain  was  partially  constructed,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  no  further  work 
on  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Birds  and  Game. 

Few  birds  have  been  noted  during  the  season  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  squirrels  which  abound  here 
rob  their  nests  and  drive  them  away.    Many  deer  have  been  seen  by  the  tourists. 

Grazing. 

Grazing  has  been  excellent  this  season  and  16  permits  have  been  issued. 

Revenues. 

Special  use  permit $10. 00' 

Grazing  permits 414. 75 

Total ; 424. 75 

Revenues  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  "Miscellaneous  receipts"  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Camps. 

The  W^ylie  permanent  camp  and  the  park  public  camp  grounds  have  received  much  favorable  comment- 
from  tourists.  Telephone  service  is  available  at  the  Wylie  Camp,  communication  being  had  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Travel. 

The  park  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year  and  it  should  be  noted  this  year  we  have  had  visitors  fromi 
nearly  all  the  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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Visitors  to  Zion  National  Park,  season  of  1922,  classified  by  States  and  countries. 


States  and  countries. 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Australia 

Hawaii 

England 

Holland 

South  Africa 

South  America 

Sweden 


Automo- 
biles. 


2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
447 


622 


Passen- 
gers. 


12 
201 

26 
2 

12 
2 

46 

17 
5 
1 

13 
4 
2 

16 

23 
1 
4 
8 

12 

30 
6 
1 

13 


29 
5 
4 
12 
5 
1 
2.226 


2,803 


Stage 
passen- 


People 
by  wag- 
on, horse- 
back, and 
on  foot. 


1,130 


1,151 


Total  number  of  visitors. 


CASA  GRANDE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

The  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Arizona  about  midway 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,422  feet. 

The  Casa  Grande  or  "Great  House"  ruin,  for  which  the  monument  was  named,  was  first  seen  by 
European  eyes  when  Padre  Kino  visited  it  and  gave  it  its  name  in  1694.  It  is  the  only  ruin  of  its  type 
now  left  in  "the  United  States.  We  have  hundreds  of  rock-wall  ruins  and  dozens  of  cliff  dwellings,  but 
when  the  Casa  Grande  disintegrates  and  falls,  the  last  example  of  the  solid-earth  wall  ruin  built  to  the 
height  of  four  stories  will  be  gone.  This  monument,  then,  may  be  considered  one  of  first  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

Visitors  should  try  to  reach  the  monument  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring  months,  as  the  summer  tem- 
peratures, ranging  from  100°  to  114°,  are  too  high  for  one  to  gain  much  pleasure  from  the  walk  of  a  mile  or 
more  which  is  required  to  examine  all  the  plan  of  the  village. 

The  prehistoric  civilization  which  built  these  ruins  must  have  settled  in  the  valley  some  1,700  to  2,000 
years  ago.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  village,  which  are  now  open  on  the  monument,  must  be  not  less  than 
1,400  years  old,  and  the  Casa  Grande  itself  must  have  been  erected  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  builders  had  no  metallic  implements  and  there  were  no  pack  or  draft  animals  on  the  continent, 
yet  thev  lived  for  a  thousand  or  more  years  in  villages  scattered  throughout  the  Gila  Valley  by  cultivating 
the  soil  and  raising  crops.  We  can  trace  the  lines  to-day  where  they  led  the  water  through  ditches  10  and 
12  feet  wide  across  the  plain  to  the  fields  and  irrigated  their  corn  and  other  crops. 

That  thay  had  enemies  who  harass3d  them  is  shown  by  the  walls  with  which  they  surrounded  their 
pu3b!os  or  compounds.  Thes3  enemies  in  the  end  probably  grew  strong  enough  to  make  farming  un- 
profitable and  the  inhabitants  departed,  a  few  here  and  a  few  there,  gradually  being  assimilated  by  other 
tribes  in  the  Southwest  and  losing  their  racial  characteristics. 
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In  1906-7  and  1907-8  appropriations  totaling  $6,000  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J, 
Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  excavating  and  protecting  the 
ruins.  A  large  collection  of  the  artifacts  of  the  ancient  people  was  gathered  and  shipped  to  the  National 
Museum.  I  hope  it  can  be  arranged  to  return  the  duplicates  in  that  collection  to  the  monument,  for  the 
increased  interest  they  will  give  the  visitor  is  beyond  computation.  To  see  the  basket,  or  water  jar,  or 
stone  tool  in  the  environment  where  it  was  manufactured  is  much  more  impressive  than  to  see  it  in  a 
foreign  environment  where  its  need  can  not  be  understood. 

With  this  in  mind  there  has  been  expended  $1,200  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  erecting  an  administration 
building  in  which  we  expect  within  a  few  years  to  house  a  good  collection  of  the  artifacts  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  ruins.  This  administration  building  is  50  by  22  feet  square  and  has  an  office,  a  files 
and  storage  room,  a  museum  room,  a  library  and  map  room,  and  a  small  rest  room.  The  building  was 
erected  on  force  account  under  the  direction  of  the  custodian  and  was  designed  to  fit  into  its  surrounaings. 
It  is  of  adobe  and  has  cement  floors  throughout,  so  fire  danger  is  practically  eliminated. 

Another  piece  of  construction  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  addition  of  a  room  and  screened  porch 
to  the  custodian's  residence.  This  was  done  on  force  account  at  a  cost  of  .?244.  No  excavation,  restoration, 
or  protection  could  be  undertaken  as  the  appropriation  was  so  limited  that  no  allotments  for  these  pur- 
poses could  be  made.     The  number  of  visitors  for  1922  was  5,068  peoph,  comine  in  3,062  autos. 

MONTEZUMA   CASTLE   NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Martin  L.  Jackson,  Custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  contains  160  acres  of  land  in  Yavapai  County,  Ariz.,  and  is  situ- 
ated 3  miles  north  of  Camp  Verde.  The  castle  is  a  true  cliff  dwelling  and,  in  all  probability,  was  used  as 
a  communal  living  house,  as  there  are  many  smaller  houses  near  by.  At  least  three  different  stages  of 
construction  are  noticeable  in  the  building.  The  castle  is  built  in  a  "cliff  80  feet  above  the  ground  and  30 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Good  substantial  ladders  are  pro\aded  for  \isitors  to  reach  it.  The  number 
of  visitors  has  doubled  each  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

Roads  and  trails  have  been  cleaned  out,  side  ladders  painted,  and  some  road  signs  installed. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  funds  for  the  protection  of  monuments,  the  custodian  is  only  at  the  monument 
part  of  the  time,  which  does  not  give  the  monument  adequate  protection.  A  regular  custodian  is  needed 
on  the  grounds  at  all  times.  New  highways  are  being  opened  up,  which  will  increase  the  number  of  visitors, 
also  the  necessity  for  a  regular  custodian. 

MUIR  WOODS   NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Richard  F.  O'Rourke,  Custodian,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  special  work  in  the  monument  this  year  was  the  building  of  a  very  neat  three-room  cottage  for  the 
use  of  the  ranger.  A  new  2,500-gallon  tank  and  enlarged  water  pipe  to  supply  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the 
monument  and  requirements  for  the  cottage  have  been  installed. 

An  unusually  heavy  windstorm  on  December  25,  1921,  brought  down  two  large-sized  redwoods  and 
t  hree  or  four  bay  trees.  A  very  heavy  snowfall,  the  heaviest  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  Marin  County, 
caused  the  fall  of  several  bay  trees,  tanbark  oaks,  and  live  oaks,  as  well  as  covering  the  floor  of  the  monu- 
ment with  tree  tops  and  broken  branches. 

The  deer  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year  but  many  have  become  very  tame.  Of  skimks, 
coons,  coyotes  there  have  been  a  few  seen,  with  an  occasional  bobcat  and  fox. 

Bird  life  in  the  redwoods  is  confined  chdefly  to  blue  jays  and  woodpeckers  with  a  few  covies  of  quail. 
The  closing  of  the  monument  to  autos  and  motor  cycles  has  very  much  improved  the  floor  of  the  monument . 

The  stream  rimning  through  the  woods  is  unusually  low  this  year. 

The  construction  of  three  or  four  fireplaces  where  small  cooking  fires  might  be  made  on  written  permit 
of  the  ranger  or  custodian  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  and  aid  in  preventing  present  attempts 
to  evade  rules. 

Traffic  has  again  increased  during  the  year.  From  October  1,  1921,  to  September  30,  1922,  90,370  visitors 
were  recorded.  Of  these  the  Mount  Temalpais  Railway  carried  20,870;  visitors  by  auto  niHnbered  5,500, 
and  by  road  and  trails  on  font  came  64,000. 

There  were  many  conventions  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year,  and  without  exception  lar  ge  num- 
bers from  each  visited  the  monument. 

PAPAGO  SAQUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  E.  McClain,  Custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  some  activity.  Signs  were  put  up  designating  the  boimdary  line.  From 
money  locally  donated  the  monument  was  given  a  general  cleaning  up  and  visitors  have  been  asked  to 
assist  in  keeping  it  clean. 

The  desert  growth,  which  the  monument  was  created  to  preserve,  has  been  beautiful  this  year,  as  the  rain- 
fall has  been  normal:  while  the  desert  flora  can  live  without  rain  or  irrigation,  it  puts  on  a  spring  appearance 
with  each  shower.  The  giant  saguaro  throws  out  its  beautiful  bloom  much  more  profusely  when  we  have 
our  local  showers. 

The  monument  is  becoming  one  of  the  interesting  places  for  visitors  to  ttiis  section  and  many  parties 
can  be  seen  visiting  and  studying  the  different  growths  in  the  monument.  The  "Hole  in  the  Rock"  is 
the  favorite  picnic  ]ilacc.  Close  by  is  a  small  mountain  with  a  foot  trail,  built  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, leading  to  the  top.  From  this  viewpoint  one  can  see  almost  the  entire  monument,  and  looking 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  one  gets  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  300,000  acres  of  fertile  field  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  was  a  desert. 

Looking  south  one  sees  the  Salt  River,  then  looking  in  any  direction,  one  sees  the  work  of  man,  the  large 
irrigation  canals  with  their  smaller  ones  leading  therefrom,  and  all  marked  by  the  line  of  trees  which  grow 
on  the  banks. 

The  white  ribbons  that  catch  the  eye  are  concrete  roads  16  to  20  feet  in  width,  leading  in  all  directions. 
It  is  a  great  contrast,  and  the  view  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year. 

PETRIFIED   FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

William  Nelson,  Custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 

Because  of  destruction  and  the  carrying  away  of  large  amounts  of  specimens  of  petrified  wood  a  ranger 
was  employed  to  patrol  the  monument  at  a  salary  of  $1,050  per  annum.  The  ranger  entered  on  duty  Sep- 
tember 21, 1921,  and  resigned  July  31,  1922.  On  October  1  the  custodian  became  resident  custodian,  occu- 
pying the  ranger  cabin  within  the  monument.    This  cabin,  16  by  16  feet,  painted  moss  green  with  white 
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t  rimmin^s,  was  built  in  the  Third  Forest.  Nineteen  standard  metal  road  signs  were  placed  on  temporary 
wooden  posts  pending  final  affix  ng  to  iron  pipes  set  in  cement.  No  allotment  for  road  work  was  made 
this  veaT  and  the  roads  are  now  in  great  need  of  repair. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  monument  during  the  season  was  2S,>=38  in  9,'32  automobiles,  and  in  addi- 
tion 2,500  people  traveling  by  rail  stopped  over  and  visited  the  monument. 

TUMACACORI    NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  located  within  18  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  between  Tucson  and 
Nogales,  Ariz,  It  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,500  feet. 

This  location  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1691,  and  from  that  time  it  was  more  or  less  regularly 
under  the  oharije  of  the  fesuit  and  Franciscan  fathers  until  about  1824,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
and  was  never  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Catholic  priests. 

The  mission  had  fallen  into  sad  ruins,  and  since  it  has  come  under  our  administration  we  have  striven 
as  best  we  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  stop  the  disintegration  caused  by  the  weather 
and  the  destruction  caused  by  vandals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Padre  Kino's  work  in  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona  began  some 
79  years  before  Padre  Serra  founded  the  first  mission  in  upper  California  at  San  Diego.  These  missions  of 
the  Southwest  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  history  of  the  country  is  woven,  and  it  is  from  this  historical 
standpoint  that  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  was 
this  that  caused  it  to  be  set  aside  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Architecturally,  the  Tumacacori  ranks  in  the  first  class  among  the  missions  of  California  and  Arizona, 
and  from  this  standpoint  alone  it  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

Restoration  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  of  the  church,  work  which  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  was  co^nnletei  in  the  fall  of  1921 .  This  work  required  some  study  and  care  in  its  execution,  but 
was  completel  without  particular  difficulty  or  mishap. 

Pine  trees  wore  brought  out  of  the  Santa'Rita  Mountains  over  some  45  miles  of  roads,  hand  hewed  on  the- 
grouad,  and  swans;  up  on  the  walls  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  beams  which  had  long  since  disappeared. 
On  these  bsa-ns  the  ori-^inal  construction  of  030tillos  and  straw  was  restored,  and  above  this  a  more  modern 
waterproof  construction,  hidden  behind  the  parapet  walls  of  the  nave,  was  built  to  resist  the  actual  wear- 
of  the'elements. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  some  $30  was  expended  in  clearing  away  debris  from  the  west  wall  of  the  church  and 
brinnng  the  s'.irfaee  there  down  to  the  ori2:inal  grade  line.  This  work  materially  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mission  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  highway. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  valuable  aid  and  interest  given  our  work  at  the  Tumacacori  National 
Monument  by  the  people  of  the  locality.  Thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Bristol,  secretary,  and 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nogales  as  a  body,  and  to  the  chapters  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  "of  No- 
gales,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix.  I  take  this  occasion  to  record  my  gratitude  to  these  bodies,  without  whose- 
aid  I  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  have  no  way  of  accurately  checking  the  number  of  visitors  at  this  monument,  since  we  have  no  resi- 
dent custodian,  but  estimating  from  the  register,  we  had  5,100  visitors  in  the  past  park  year,  coming  in 
1,600  automobiles. 

REPORT  OF  THE   ENGINEERING   DEPARTMENT. 

George  E.  Goodwin,  Chief  Civil  Engineer. 

Aside  from  the  added  road  construction  work  which  has  been  in  progress,  the  work  performed  by  the 
engineering  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  previous  years.  The- 
accomplishments  for  the  year  have  consisted  in  part  of  the  following: 

Road  Construction. 

Construction  surveys  were  made,  specifications  and  contracts  drawn  and  entered  into,  and  contract 
work  undertaken  or  completed  on  the  following  projects:  5.6  miles  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbon  River 
Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  which  has  been  completed;  about  10  miles  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  clearing  and  drainage  being  done  by  hired  labor 
and  the  grading  by  contract:  about  7  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  which  is  now 
under  construction;  about  4.5  miles  of  the  Knife  Edge  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  now  imder 
construction;  and  about  4  miles  of  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  has  been  built  by 
hired  labor.  Designs,  specifications  and  proposals  were  prepared  and  contract  entered  into  for  the  repairs 
to  the  present  hot-water  reservoir  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Surveys  have  been  made,  specifications 
prepared  and  proposals  issued,  and  bids  wiU  be  received  very  shortly  for  the  construction  by  contract  of 
2.5  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

Surveys,  Estimates,  etc. 

Surveys,  estimates,  and  drawings  have  been  made  for  the  Nisqually  Entrance  Road  improvement  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  West  Side  Road  survey,  involving  about  40  or  50  miles  of  difficult 
location  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  is  being  made  this  season.  Designs,  specifications,  and  proposals  have 
been  issued  and  orders  placed  for  the  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  Glacier  Park  water  and  lighting  system,  this; 
work  being  done  by  hired  labor. 

Field  examinations,  reconnaissance  reports  and  approximate  estimates  have  been  made  for  roads  and 
trails  in  Grand  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Parks  and  the  contiguous  country,  and  for  road  improvements- 
in  Piatt  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks;  also  estimates  and  designs  for  the  water  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing system  for  Hot  Springs,  together  with  estimates  and  designs  for  roads  and  a  bridge  in  the  Devils  Tower 
National  Monument,  and  other  small  projects. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  and  proposals  issued,  and  drawings  gotten  out  where  necessary,  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  technical  supplies  and  equipment,  including  road  signs,  for  the  different  parks  and 
monuments.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  the  usual  general  preparation  and  review  of  road  projects, . 
estimates,  and  other  general  or  technical  matters  in  connection  with  the  parks  and  monuments. 

The  work  has  been  so  extended  and  varied  this  season,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be  started  at  practically 
the  same  time,  as  to  make  i  t  difficult  to  supervise  and  efficiently  handle  with  our  entirely  inadequate  perma- 
nent force.  Our  inability  to  secure,  when  needed,  qualified  men  to  undertake  the  surveys  or  supervision 
of  the  construction  work  has  emphasized  the  necessitj^  for  increasing  our  altogether  too  small  permanent 
force  in  order  that  a  suitable  nucleus  will  be  maintained  to  look  after,  undertake,  put  into  effect,  and . 
supervise  some  of  the  more  important  projects. 
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REPORT  OF   THE    LANDSCAPE   ENGINEERING    DEPARTMENT. 

D.  R.  Hull,  Landscape  Engineer. 

During  the  past  year  the  landscape  division  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  tasks  all  aimed  to  help  in 
filUng  the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  their  native  beauty.  The  following  parks  were 
visited  and  in  each  case  the  field  was  covered  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  with  a  view  of  getting 
at  future  requirements  of  the  Government  or  concessionaires  which  mi:  ht  in  any  way  afi  cct  the  landscape. 
Zion,  including  Cedar  Breaks  and  the  South  Utah  country.  Grand  Canyon,  including  inspection  of  Korth 
Rim  and  Kaibab  l^'orcst  with  trail  trip  to  South  Rim  via  the  proposed  Phantom  Ranch  development,  Piatt, 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Yosemite,  General  Grant  and  Sequoia^ 
also  Muir  Woods  National  "Monument. 

Work  Completed  or  Underway. 

Crater  Lake.— New  hotel  wing;  comfort  station  near  hotel;  comfort  station  in  public  auto  camp;  gasoline 
station,  Anna  Springs;  warehouse,  Anna  Springs;  bunk  and  mess  house,  Anna  Springs. 

General  Gran^— Residence  for  chief  ranger;  stage  and  transportation  office;  Roberts  photograph  studio. 

Grand  Canr/on.— General  scheme  for  community  center  and  industrial  area;  administration  building; 
superintendent's  house,  alteration;  dwelling  for  assistant  superintendent;  clerks'  quarters;  dormitory; 
bathhouse  and  wood  shed  for  dormitory;  view  finder  for  rim  of  canyon;  Phantom  Ranch  (in  canyon) 
consisting  of  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  several  cottages,  all  of  native  stone,  the  beginning  of  a  splendid 
layout  for  travelers  to  the  river  or  North  Rim  country;  Kolb  Bros,  studio  alteration. 

Glacier.— F\ot  plans  were  developed  for  both  Belton  and  Glacier  Station  headquarters;  temporary  admin- 
istration building,  Glacier  Park  Station;  dwelling  for  clerk,  Glacier  Park  Station;  stables  and  garage, 
Glacier  Park  Station;  bridge  at  foot  of  McDermott  Lake;  duplex  quarters,  Belton;  comfort  station,  Bel- 
ton;  log  cabin  for  ranger;  boys'  camp  buildings;  transmountain  hotel  layout. 

Hot  Spr inns.— Preliminary  studies  prepared  for  housing  scheme  in  connection  with  new  free  bathhouse. 

Mesa  Vfrde.— Tentative  general  plan  dev.eloped  for  Spruce  Tree  Camp  area  with  public  auto  camp;  Gov- 
ernment utility  group  and  community  center. 

Mount  Rainier.— Combined  ranger  "and  checking  station,  Paradise  Valley;  comfort  station.  Paradise 
auto  camp:  comfort  station,  Longmire  Springs;  mountain  shelter  cabin,  Muir  Camp. 

P^aii.— Community  house,  Cold  Springs;  community  house,  Bromide  Springs;  3  comfort  stations. 

Rocky  Mountain.— Public  shelter,  summit  Fall  River  Road;  winter  sports  cabins,  Fern  Lake  Lodge; 
employees'  recreation  building,  Fern  Lake  Lodge;  two-room  cabins.  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 

iSe(7«o/a.— Tentative  general  plan  developed  for  Giant  Forest  area;  administrative  building;  superin- 
tendent's residence;  dance  pavilion  alteration;  comfort  station  near  administration  building;  ten  2-room 
cabins,  Giant  Forest  Lodge  refreshment  building,  Giant  Forest  Lodge;  sketch  prepared  for  Alder  Creek 
headquarters  layout;  dwelling  for  chief  ranger;  dwelling  for  chief  clerk;  garage;  machine  shop;  store- 
house; combined  mess  and  bunk  house. 

Fd/ows^one.— Checking  station,  Gardiner;  checking  station,  Cooke  City  entrance;  community  room  and 
rangers'  quarters,  Canyon:  community  room  and  rangers'  quarters.  Upper  Basin;  community  room  and 
rangers'  quarters,  Lake;  stables  for  ranger  station,  Canyon;  delicatessen,  Upper  Basin  auto  camp;  dor- 
mitory Old  Faithful  Inn;  dming  room,  addition.  Old  Faithful  Inn:  hotel  addition,  Lake  Hotel;  fire  look- 
out and  ranger  station.  Mount  Washburn;  comfort  stations,  Upper  Basin,  Lake,  and  Mammoth  auto 
camps;  curio  and  picture  shop,  Camping  Co.,  Canyon;  curio  and  picture  shop,  public  auto  camp,  Canyon; 
store  and  picture  shop,  Tower  Falls  auto  camp;  recreation  building.  Old  Faithful  Camp;  50  new  cabins, 
Old  Faithful  Camp;  50  new  cabins.  Canyon  Camp;  50  new  cabins,  Mammoth  Camp;  road-crew  cabin, 
Dunraven  Pass  Road;  studies  prepared  for  West  Yellowstone  area,  including  gateway  and  checking 
station. 

Yosemite— Four  dwellings  for  Government  employees,  Yosemite  village;  service  building,  clubhouse; 
standard-type  comfort  station  public  camp;  2  garages  for  Government  ,^mployees;  storage  garage  for 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.;  fi  permanent  cottages  for  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  employees;  12  cot- 
tages. Camp  Curry;  service  building,  Camp  Curry;  employees'  quarters,  Camp  Curry;  Best's  studio, 
reconstruction;  Degnan's  bakery,  addition;  Pillsbury's  studio,  addition;  studies  prepared  for  proposed 
gateway,  El  Portal  entrance,  also  general  plan  for  development  of  Yosemite  village  and  the  valley  floor. 

Z/oTO.— Administration  building  and  checking  station. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument. — Dwelling  for  ranger. 

While  the  above  list  consists  almost  entirely  of  problems  architectural  m  type,  they  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to  be  situated.  Many  other  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
during  the  year,  such  as  construction  of  parapet  along  dangerous  roads,  removal  of  poles  and  wires  from 
conspicuous  locations,  improvement  of  springs  in  a  manner  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  more  sanitary,  screening  objectionable  views  by  planting  of  native  materials,  etc. 

With  a  force  consisting  of  only  one  assistant  it  has  been  difficult  to  give  the  proper  study  to  many  of  our 
most  vital  landscape  problems.  Buildings  have  been  required  for  proper  operation  of  both  Government 
and  concessionaires  units  and  these  requirements  have  had  to  be  met  by  sacrificing  time  which  might  have 
been  spent  along  more  definite  landscape  lines. 

The  work  of  vista  thinning,  trail  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  views,  removal  of  poles 
and  wires,  or,  better  still,  placing  the  wires  underground,  is  all  worthy  of  careful  thought.  The  autoists' 
needs,  in  connection  with  the  public  camps,  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study. 

Community  houses  built  during  the  past  season  have  been  operating  this  year  in  Yellowstone  and  are 
proving  very  popular,  whfle  Piatt  Park  also  has  provided  community  houses  which,  according  to  the 
superintendent,  arc  much  appreciated  by  the  visitor. 

Among  our  most  vital  problems  comesthe  matter  of  planning  for  administrative  and  utility  areas  within 
the  parks,  while  in  orae  cases  civic  grouns  or  a  village  plan  must  be  developed  to  adequately  handle  the 
future  needs. 
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LEGISLATION. 

An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  south,  east,  and  north  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
McICiniey  National  Park  are  hereby  changed  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Russell,  which  is  the  present  southwest  corner  of  the  park;  thence  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  one  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  meridian,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  south  of  a  point  due  east  of  the 
upper  northwest  corner  of  the  park;  thence  north  along  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  meridian  twenty-five  miles;  thence  west  forty  miles,  more  or  less,  to  the  present 
ujjper  northwest  corner  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  And  all  these  lands 
lying  between  the  above-described  boundary  and  the  present  south,  east,  and  north 
boundaries  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal,  and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  said  lands  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  and  included  in  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  establish  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  February  26,  1917,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  and  extended  over  lands 
hereby  added  to  the  park. 

[Public— No.  133— 67th  Cong.     Approved,  January  30,  1922.] 

An  act  to  repeal  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  9, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  9,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  442),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

[Public— No.  206— 67th  Cong.     Approved,  April  29,  1922.] 

An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tract  of  land  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  set  side  for  park  purposes  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1920,  by  executive 
order  numbered  eighty-one  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  herein- 
after described,  is  hereby  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 
Said  tract  of  land  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

All  that  tract  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Kau  Desert,  Kapapala,  in  the 
district  of  Kau,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  containing  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  a  galvanized-iron  nail  driven  into  the  pahoehoe  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  this  tract  of  land,  at  a  place  called  Palilele-o-Kalihipaa,  and  on  the  boundary 
between  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Keaiihou,  the  coordinates  of  said  point  of  begin- 
ning referred  to  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Uwekahuna,  being 
twenty-six  thousand  and  ten  and  four-tenths  feet  south  and  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  and  four-tenths  feet  east,  as  shown  on  Government  survey 
registered  map  numbered  twenty-three  himdred  and  eighty-eight  and  running  by 
true  azimuths:  First,  three  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  forty-three  minutes,  thirty 
thousand  and  twenty- three  feet  along  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  a  point  at  seacoast; 
second,  thence  in  a  west  and  southwesterly  direction  along  the  seacoast  to  a  station 
on  a  large  flat  stone,  at  a  place  called  Na-Puu-o-na-Elemakule,  at  the  seacoast  bound- 
ary point  of  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Kaalaala,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  sixty-nine  degrees  thirty-four  minutes  thirty  seconds,  thirty-two  thousand  and 
forty-three  feet;  third,  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  along  the  land  of  Kaalaala  to  the  main 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  said  point  being  by  true  azimuth  and 
distance  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
twenty-one  hundred  feet  from  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Puu  Nahala; 
fourth,  thence  up  along  the  main  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  along 
the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  a  small  outbreak  of  lava  from  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  lava  crack,  opposite  the  Halfway  House,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  degrees,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  fifth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  along  the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  the  west 
boxmdary  of  the  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  sixth,  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  degrees  twenty  minutes,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  feet 
along  said  west  boundary  to  a  small  cone;  seventh,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
degrees  fifty  minutes,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  south 
boundary  of  said  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  eighth,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  thirty  seconds,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  along  said  south  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1916,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii";  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  national  park  service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  all  acts 
supplementary  to  and  amendatory  of  said  acts  are  made  applicable  to  and  extended 
over  the  lands  hereby  added  to  the  park:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  10,  1920,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  power  commission;  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation;  the  development  of  water  power;  the  use  of  the  public 
lands  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
act,  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  not  apply  to  or  extend 
over  such  lands. 

[Public— No.  208— 67th  Congress.     Approved  May  1,  1922.] 

An  act  granting  certain  lands  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  occup}^,  and  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion for  hospital  purposes  of  all  of  lots  numbered  one  and  two,  in  block  numbered  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  is  by  this  act  granted  to 
the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  an 
addition  to  or  extension  of  its  present  hospital  building,  located  on  adjoining  lots, 
numbered  three  and  four,  in  said  block  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  said  city  of 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  under  this  act  shall  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  property  is  used  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
act,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  conditions  and  limitations,  namely,  that  unless 
said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association  shall  within  five  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  and  sightly  addition  to  or  extension  of 
its  present  hospital  building,  or  if  said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  use  or  permit  the  premises  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  herein  granted,  or  if  at  any  time  pay  wards  are  maintained  in  any  buildings 
erected  upon  the  lots  hereby  granted,  then  and  in  either  event  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  by  this  act  granted  and  conferred  upon  said  association  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

[Public— No.  213— 67th  Cong.     Approved,  May  8,  1922.] 
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Excerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1923,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  op  the  Interior. 

national  parks. 

National  Park  Ser\-ice:  Director,  $4,500;  assistant  director,  $2,500;  chief  clerk, 
$2,000;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  editor,  $2,000;  draftsman.  $1,800;  accountant,  $1,800; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one 
$1,020,  two  at  $900  each;  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  for  park  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $32,420. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accounting  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  field  in  checking  and  verifying  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  various  operators,  licensees,  and  permittees  conducting  utilities 
and  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses  while  absent  from  their 
designated  headquarters,  $6,000,  to  be  immediately  available. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks  or 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  that  endanger  such 
areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improvements  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $25,000:  Provided,  That  these  funds  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  protection  or  patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  fire:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various 
national  parks  or  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire  fighting^ 
purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the 
obligation  for  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  submit  with  his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location, 
size,  and  description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their 
classification,  and  rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expend- 
itures showing  the  cost  for  labor,  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenses  covered 
by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $600  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
it  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $24,000;  construction  of  physical 
improvements,  $8,000;  in  all,  $32,000. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  $6,500. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  For  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance, 
including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park  Station  through  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  in  the  boundary  line  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park  and  to  the  International  Boundary,  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  con- 
nection with  general  park  work,  $93,200;  for  continued  construction  of  the  trans- 
mountain  road,  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  $65,500:  for  miscella- 
neous construction  of  physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
completion  of  gravity  water  supply  at  administrative  headquarters,  $20,000;  in  all, 
$178,700. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona:  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  road  and  trail  rights  of  way 
within  the  park,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $75,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  in  the  maintenance  o|  improvement  of  any 
toll  road  or  toll  trail,  or  for  maintenance  or  construction  of  physical  improvements  on 
the  north  rim. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment, including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $10,000. 

From  and  after  July  1,  1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30,  1922.  Estimates  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  annually  thereafter,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
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by  law,  of  the  amounts  required  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  such  park. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection, including  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle,  $54,400;  for  construction  of 
physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $8,000  for  erection  of  two  comfort 
stations  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  $9,500;  in  all,  $63,900. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  protection, 
including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  purchase,  maintenance,  pperation,  and  repair  of 
a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  use  in  administration  of  the  park, 
$18,900;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $6,100;  in  all,  $25,000. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$3,000. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees,  $21,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
including  not  to  exceed  $19,000  for  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  about  four 
miles  of  entrance  road,  $22,000;  in  all,  $43,000. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement,  $8,000, 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
niaintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $46,000;  for  comple- 
tion Carbon  River  road,  $36,000;  for  continuing  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  Glacier 
to  Paradise  Valley  Road,  $21,800;  for  four  winter  patrol  cabins,  $2,000;  for  miscel- 
laneous construction  physical  improvements,  $1,000;  in  all,  $106,800. 

National  Monuments:  For  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  national  monuments,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $7,500. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $53,000;  for  construc- 
tion of  physical  improA^ements,  $20,900;  in  all,  $73,900. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent 
and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $32,000;  for  continued  construc- 
tion Middle  Fork  Road,  $37,000;  for  construction  storehouse,  bunkhouse,  two  quarters 
for  employees  at  permanent  headquarters  on  Middle  Fork  at  Alder  Creek,  and  miscel- 
laneous new  construction,  $9,000;  in  all,  $78,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  $7,500. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  to  exceed  $8,400  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest, 
reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  main- 
tenance of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  south  boundary, 
not  to  exceed  $7,600  for  the  purchase,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor- 
propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  including  feed  for  bu'ffalo  and  other  animals 
and  salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $281,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$80,800,  including  not  more  than  $5,000  for  completion  Dunraven  Pass  road,  not  more 
than  $7,500  for  combined  ranger  station  and  community  center  for  campers  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake;  not  mort  than  $15,800  for  construction,  extension,  and  improvement  of 
automobile  camps ;  not  more  than  $5,000  for  parapets  and  guard  rails  along  dangerous 
sections  of  roads;  not  more  than  $27,500  for  construction  of  sewer  at  Old  Faithful;  and 
not  more  than  $20,000  for  graveling  dangerous  sections  of  South  Forest  road,  to  be 
expended  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  the  park 
and  within  adjacent  forest  reserve;  in  all,  $361,800. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  exceeding  $3,600  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work;  not  exceeding 
$3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  Wawona  Road  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
between  the  park  boundary  two  miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near 
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the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees;  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenance  of  the  road 
in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  connecting  the  Tiojs^a  Road  with  Mather  Station 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Railroad,  $225,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$55,000 ;  in  all,  .'?280,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $10,000. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for 
expenditures  in  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said  parks  or  for  any  particular 
item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  improvements  in  national 
parks  shall  be  immediately  available. 

The  National  Park  Service  may  exchange,  as  part  consideration,  in  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  motor  vehicles  and  any  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  national 
parks. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  certain 
lands  in  Riverside  County,  California. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authori- 
zed to  set  apart  the  following-described  lands  located  in  the  county  of  Riverside,  in 
the  State  of  California,  as  a  national  monument,  which  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  administer  and  protect  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe:  The  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  two,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  three,  all  of  section  ten,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  eleven,  all  of  section  fourteen,  all  in  township  five  south,  range  four  east,  San 
Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  containing  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres:  Provided, 
That  before  such  reservation  and  dedication  as  herein  authorized  shall  become  effec- 
tive the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first 
be  obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  herein  described, 
and  payment  therefor  to  the  members  of  said  band  on  a  per  capita  basis,  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon,  when  there  shall  be  donated  for  such  purposes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  fund  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  and  determined  by  him  as  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  Indians  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  negotiate  with  said 
Indians  to  obtain  their  consent  and  relinquishment,  and  when  such  consent  and  relin- 
quishment has  been  obtained  and  an  agreement  reached  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  further  authorized  to  make  payment  from  said  donated  fund  for  the  lands  relin- 
quished to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  said  Agua  Caliente  Band  as  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Indians 
may  be  obtained  and  payment  made  for  the  lands  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  deem  advisable:  Provided  further,  That  the  water  rights,  dam,  pipe 
lines,  canals,  and  irrigation  structures  located  in  sections  two  and  three  of  township 
five  south,  range  four  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  also  all  water  and  water 
rights  in  Palm  Canyon,  are  hereby  excepted  from  this  reserve  and  shall  remain  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1920,  known 
as  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  this  monument. 

[Public— No.  291— 67th  Cong.  Approved,  August  26,  1922.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION. 

[LEHMAN    CAVES   NATIONAL   MONUMENT — NEVADA.] 

By  THE  President  op  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  certain  natural  caves,  known  as  the  Lehman  Caves,  which  are  situated 
upon  partly  surveyed  lands  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
are  of  unusual  scientific  interest  and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  caves  with  as  much  land  a;s  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof,  as  a  National  Monument. 
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Now,  Therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Hardin?,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of  ('ongress 
approved  Juiie  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  antiquities",  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  adverse 
claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  all  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
shown  as  the  Lehman  Oaves  National  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Nevada 
National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  with- 
drawn but  the  National  Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant  reser- 
vation and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes  \\T.th  its  preservation  or  protection  as 
a  National  Monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  injure, 
deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument,  or  to  locate  or 
settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1618.] 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  Order, 

SETTING    apart    THE     MONTANA     NATIONAL     BISON      RANGE,     SULLYS     HILL     (n.     DAK.) 
NATIONAL   PARK    GAME    PRESERVE,    AND    ELK    REFUGE    (WYO.)    AS    BIRD    REFUGES. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  that  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Montana  National  Bison  Range,  Montana;  the  Sullys  Hill 
National  Park  Game  Preserve,  North  Dakota;  and  the  Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  further  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  refuges  and  breeding  grounds  for  birds. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt,  trap,  capture,  wilfully  disturb  or  kill  any  bird 
of  any  kind  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  such  bird,  within  the  limits  of  these  reserva- 
tions, except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Warning  is  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  commit  any  of  the  acts  herein  enu- 
merated, under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  84  of  the  U.  S.  Penal  Code, 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1088). 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House, 

December  22,  1921. 

[No.  3596.] 

Executive  Order. 

ALASKA. 

Lender  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  in  Alaska  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location, 
sale  or  entry,  except  as  provided  in  said  acts,  and  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  and  to  protect  a  right 
of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  Park: 

What  will  be  when  surveyed  the  N^  N^  SWi  NWi,  W^  SW^,  SE^  SWi  Sec.  4, 
Si  Sec.  5,  S^  Sec.  6,  N^  Sec.  7,  N^  Sec.  8,  NWi  Sec.  9  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  and  S^  Sec. 
1  and  Ni  Sec.  12  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  8  W.,  F.  B.  M. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 


The  White  House, 

January  13,  1922. 


[No.  3617.] 
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Executive  Order. 

new  mexico. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
following  described  land  in  New  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  temporarily 
withdrawn  subject  to  the  conditions,  pro\'isions  and  limitations  of  said  acts  pending 
resurvey  of  the  Ghaco  Canyon  National  Monument  in  order  to  definitely  establish  the 
boundaries  thereof:  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the 
use  of  these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order: 

NEW  MEXICO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  8  W.,  SWi  of  Sec.  10. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
The  White  House, 

March  20,  1922. 

[No.  3650.] 

REPORTS  ON  PENDING  LEGISLATION. 

[House  Report  No.  583,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  Second  session.] 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. 

January  20,  1922. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  folloAving 
report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7452). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7452) 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif.,  and  to  change  the  name 
of  said  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  4,  insert  the  word  "altitude' '  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word  "twelve.' ' 

(2)  Page  2,  line  8,  insert  the  word  "altitude' '  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word  "ten." 

(3)  Page  2,  line  22,  insert  the  word  "altitude' '  and  a  comma  immedately  before  the 
word  "thirteen." 

(4)  Page  3,  line  2,  insert  the  word  "altitude"  and  a  comma  immediately  before 
the  word  "twelve." 

(5)  Page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "mark"  insert  a  comma,  the  word  "altitude," 
and  a  comma;  and  insert  a  parenthesis  after  the  word  "feet.' ' 

(6)  Page  4,  line  21,  beginning  with  the  word  "and' '  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
line  and  all  of  lines  22,  23,  and  24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  Sequoia  National  Park  to  its  present  northwest  corner;  thence 
south  along  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  park  to  that  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Redwood  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty- 
eight  east;  thence  southerly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the 
North  Fork  Kaweah  River,  thence  following  down  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  to  the 
junction  with  Cactus  Creek;  thence  easterly  along  the  first  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of  Cactus  Creek 
to  where  it  intersects  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  said  national  park,  township  sixteen  south,  range 
twenty-eight  east;  thence  south  along  the  present  west  boundary  which  is  the  range  line  between  ranges 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  east,  township  sixteen  south,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  sixteen 
south,  range  twenty-nine  east;  thence  east  along  the  township  line  between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen 
south,  range  twenty-nine  east,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  seventeen  south,  range  twenty-nine 
east;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east,  township  seventeen 
south,  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  hydrographic  divide  north  of  East  Fork  Kaweah  River,  the  point 
of  beginning;  and  all  of  those  lands  lying  within  the  boundary  line  above  described  are  hereby  included  in 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park; 

(7)  Page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "land' '  insert  the  words  "within  the  boundaries 
herein  established." 

(8)  Page  7,  line  4,  change  the  period  after  the  word  "created"  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  following: 

Provided,  That  no  permit,  license,  lease,  or  authorization  for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power  houses, 
transmission  lines,  or  other  works  for  storage  or  carriage  of  water,  or  for  the  development,  transmission,  or 
utilization  of  power  within  the  limits  of  said  park  as  herein  constituted,  shall  be  granted  or  made  without 
specific  authority  of  Congress. 
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(9)  Page  7,  line  23,  change  the  comma  after  the  word  "both' '  to  a  period  and  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  line  23  and  all  of  line  24. 

Amendments  No.  1  to  No.  5,  inclusive,  are  to  make  more  certain  the  descriptions 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  park. 

Amendment  No.  6  was  recommended  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  adds 
to  the  park  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  present  park  boundaries 
which  can  be  more  conveniently  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  than  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Amendment  No.  7  limits  permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  for  use  on,  and  the  im- 
provement of,  their  lands  to  bona  fide  claimants,  entrymen,  landowners,  or  leases  of 
land  within  the  boundaries  established  by  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  8  will  prohibit  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
proposed  enlarged  park  except  by  special  act  of  Congress.  It  applies  to  the  new  area 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Jones-Esch  Act,  now  applicable  to  existing  parks. 

Amendment  No.  9  refers  to  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  for  infractions  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  Sequoia  National  Park  has  an  area  of  about  244  square  miles.  This  bill 
will  eliminate  about  97  square  miles  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  existing  park  and 
add  953  square  miles  of  new  territory.  The  area  of  this  park  will  be  1,100  square  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  present  park  which  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  is  not  distinctively 
scenic  in  character  and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other  portions  of  the  forest  reserve. 
For  this  reason  it  can  be  administered  as  well  by  the  Forest  Service  as  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  territory  which  will  be  added  to  the  park  includes  the  Canyons  of  the  Kings 
and  Kern  Rivers.  The  entire  area  is  nonagricultural  land,  at  least  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve.  It  contains  10  mountain 
peaks  over  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  including  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Within  this  area  is  included  some  of  the 
most  rugged  mountain  scenery  in  America,  the  grandeur  of  which  has  been  compared 
favorably  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Of  this  section  John  Muir  wrote  in  Century, 
November,  1891,  under  the  title  of  "The  need  of  another  great  national  park,"  as 
follows : 

I  fancy  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  wonderful  region  will  be  opened  to  the  world,  when  a  road  will  be 
built  up  the  South  Fork  of  Kings  River  through  the  sequoia  groves,  into  the  great  canyon,  and  thence  across 
the  divide  and  down  the  Middle  Fork  Canyon  to  TeMpite:  thence  through  the  valley  and  down  the  canyon 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks,  and  up  to  the  sequoia  groves  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
Some  of  the  sequoia  groves  were  last  year  included  in  the  national  reservations  of  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
Parks.  But  all  of  this  wonderful  ICings  River  region,  together  with  the  Kaweah  and  Tule  sequoias,  should 
be  comprehended  in  one  grand  national  park.  This  region  contains  no  mines  of  consequence,  it  is  too  high 
and  too  rocky  for  agriculture,  and  even  the  lumber  industry  need  suffer  no  unreasonable  restriction.  Let 
our  lawgivers  fhen  make  haste  before  it  is  too  late  to  set  apart  this  surpassingly  glorious  region  for  the  re- 
creation and  well-being  of  humanity,  and  all  the  world  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

In  his  report  on  H.  R.  5006,  a  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park, 
Calif.,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  said: 

Scenically  this  country  is  unexcelled  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  Its  small  glaciers  are 
many.  Its  granite  cirques  have  unusual  size  and  majesty.  Lofty  precipices  abound.  Interesting  volcanic 
phenomena  add  to  its  picturesqueness  and  scientific  significance.  I  know  of  no  country  of  similar  magnifi- 
cence whose  fastnesses  can  be  penetrated  and  enjoyed  with  similar  comfort  because  of  the  practical  absence 
of  rain  during  the  summer  months.    Few  trail  travelers  carry  tents. 

Finally,  there  is  a  reason  founded  upon  proportion  and  relationship.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  pe- 
cuhar  fitness  in  adding  to  the  distinction  of  Sequoia's  forests  of  giant  trees  the  further  distinction  of  this 
colossal  massing  of  mountains  and  of  these  extraordinary  canyons.  The  common  note  is  apparent.  To 
unite  them  is  to  complete  a  whole,  to  create  a  national  park  in  the  superlative  degree. 

In  this  proposed  park  are  12,000  giant  trees  of  not  less  than  10  feet  in  diameter. 
These  trees  range  from  the  General  Sherman  tree,  with  a  diameter  of  36  feet,  down  to 
10  feet,  and  there  are  thousands  the  diameter  of  which  is  less  than  10  feet. 

There  are  innumerable  lakes,  and  the  area  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  This 
park  will  be  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible  of  all  our  national  parks,  and  contains 
features  that  can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

There  has  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  a  few  persons  lest  the  area  of  the 
present  park  that  is  to  be  excluded  shall  be  turned  over  to  lumbermen  and  the  groves 
of  large  trees  destroyed.  Of  this  there  is  no  danger.  The  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  to  preserve  for  all  time  the  big  trees  in  the  forest  reserves. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  on  file  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  applications 
for  six  power  sites  within  this  proposed  new  area.  The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation  has  applied  for  two  sites.  The  latter  company  has  declared  its  willingness 
to  cancel  its  filings  and  waive  all  objections  "  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  and  appro- 
priate monument  to  Colonel  Roosevelt."  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  also  has  pending 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  applications  for  projects  the  estimated  installed 
capacity  of  which  is  261,000  horsepower.     There  is  a  very  decided  sentiment  in  all 
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parts  of  the  country  against  the  commercial  exploitation  of  areas  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  recreational  purposes  and  handed  down  as  a  heritage  to  posterity. 

The  proposal  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  outdoor  life,  by  giving  his  name  to  what  will 
be  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  regions  devoted  to  recreational  purposes,  has  been 
indorsed  throughout  the  country.  Of  this  proposal  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  said  that  it  was  his  belief — 

that  no  more  fitting;  tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  noble  influence  upon  American  ideals  or  more  enduring 
record  of  his  inspiring  personality  could  be  devised  than  to  associate  his  memory  with  a  people's  park, 
making  forever  accessible  for  succeeding  generations  the  nature  that  he  loved  and  sought  and  drew  his 
strength  from. 

Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  long  a  friend  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  now  president 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  in  testifying  before  the  committee,  said: 

It  is  now,  as  in  Roosevelt's  youth,  that  hardihood  and  courageous  initiative  are  best  developed  in  the 
wild  places  of  our  country.  The  closing  in  of  the  frontiers  is  rapidly  making  these  wild  places  too  few  and  far 
between.  This  bill  not  only  preserves  many  of  our  largest  and  most  majestic  sequoias  from  the  woodsmen's 
axes,  but  saves  for  posterity  many  beautiful  canyons,  rivers,  and  lakes.  It  makes  a  fitting  memorial  to 
America's  foremost  exponent  of  outdoor  life  and  pioneer  virtues.  I  have  always  hesitated  to  say  what  I 
thought  Colonel  Roosevelt,  if  alive,  would  think  about  this  or  that  public  measure,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  saying  that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  could  give  utterance  to  his  opinion  on  the  project  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  this  bill  he  would  approve  of  it  with  aU  the  energy  of  speech  and  action  for  which  he  was 
noted. 

This  bill  has  the  indorsement  of  many  organizations  and  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

[House  Report  No.  725,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Site  for  Administration  Building,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

February  24,  1922. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Vaile,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  H.  R.  8675). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  8675)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land  donated  as  a 
site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,havinghad 
the  same  under  consideration,  reports  it  herewith  without  amendment  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  recommending  its  passage : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  October  24,  1921 . 

Hon.  N.  J.  SiNNOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sinnott:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  17,  requesting  report  on  H.  R.  S675,  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land 
donated  as  a  site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Kocky  Mountain  National  Park." 

At  the  present  time  headquarters  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  are  maintained  in  a  rented  frame 
building,  one  story  and  basement,  in  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  located  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  park. 
This  is  the  only  building  in  Estes  Park  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  is  leased  from  year  to  year,  the 
rental  for  the  current  year  being  fixed  at  $50  per  month.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  at  various 
times  in  the  matter  of  renewing  this  lease  on  satisfactory  terms.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
quarters  are  already  cramped  to  meet  the  increasing  business  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  has 
made  the  matter  of  the  erection  by  the  Government  of  a  suitable  and  simply  designed  administration  build- 
ing one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  this  park. 

At  the  last  annual  spring  rally  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  a  resolution  was  passed  proposing  to 
donate  to  the  United  States  lot  5,  Buena  Vista  Terrace,  in  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  owned  by  said 
club,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  department  to  erect  a  building  for  the  administration  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  land  shall  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  in 
connection  with  said  park,  and  that  an  administration  building  shall  be  erected  thereon  prior  to  December 
31, 1D23,  and  that  upon  any  abandonment  of  such  use  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  grantor,  its  successors,  and 
assigns. 

Deed  to  this  effect  has  been  tendered  the  department,  but  as  this  tract  of  land  lies  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  I  am  without  authority  under  existing  law  to  accept  the  donation. 
The  effect  of  H.  R.  8')75,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  to  give  me  this  authority.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  acceptance  of  this  gift,  since  by  the  conditions  thereof 
if  an  administration  building  is  not  erected  on  said  land  by  December  31,  1923,  the' same  will  revert  to  the 
grantor. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  recommend  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration  in  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Ym-^-EY,  Acting  Secretary, 
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[Senate  Report  No.  647,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  April  28),  1922. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Rmoot,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  submitted  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7109). 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7109)  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jursidiction 
over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass  without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  set  forth  in  House  Report  No.  299,  which  reads  as  follows: 

[House  Report  No.  299,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7109)  to  accept  the  cession 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Sprmgs  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  respectfully  report  it  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  the 
following  report  thereon  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  20,  1921. 

Hon.  N.  J.  SiNNOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Sinnott:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  28,  1921,  transmitting  for  report  copy  of  H.  R.  7109, 
entitled  "A  biU  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of 
land  within  the  Hot  ?prmgs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes." 

By  act  of  April  20,  1904  (33  Stat.  187),  Congress  accepted  the  cession  made  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  its 
act  of  February  21,  1903  (laws  Ark.  1903,  p.  52),  of  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the 
permanent  Hot  Springs  Reservation  particularly  described  in  said  acts  and  covered  in  the  main  reser- 
vation boundaries.  The  United  States  has  now  under  construction,  on  block  82,  just  outside  said  reser- 
vation, now  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  new  free  bathhouse,  the  site  being  donated  to 
the  United  States  by  residents  of  Hot  Springs.  The  purpose  of  H.  R.  7109  is  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  said  block  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  recommend  that  it  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Finney,  Acting  Secretary. 

[Senate  Report  No.  805,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Defining  the  Rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero 
Indian  Reservation  and  Creating  the  All-Year  National  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  July  5),  1922. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  S.  3519). 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3519)  defining 
the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation, 
providing  for  an  allotment  of  certain  lands  therein  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All-Year  National  Park,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments : 
Amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "and  for  other  purposes." 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

That  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  present  boundary  lines  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States'  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Indians  now  thereupon  and  their  descendants,  subject  only  to  the  execeptions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  name  of  such  reserve  shall  be  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserve. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reserve  there  shall  be  set  aside  for  use  as  a  national  park, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  public,  such  parcels  of  land  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  scenery  or  adapted  for  summer 
camps  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cause  to  be  surveyed,  designated,  and  set  apart  for  park  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  no  lands  shall  at  any  time  be  designated  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  which  are 
occupied,  used,  or  cultivated  by  any  Indian:  Provided  further,  That  the  aggregate  area  of  the  parcels  of 
land  so  surveyed,  designated,  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  acres. 

The  official  designation  of  this  and  the  other  lands  herein  mentioned  for  park  purposes  shall  be  "The 
All-Year  National  Park,"  and  said  national  park  shall  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  areas  in  said  reserve 
hereby  set  apart  for  park  purposes,  such  additional  territory  surrounding  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
the  W^hite  Sands,  and  the  Mai  Pais  lava  beds,  herein  set  forth,  to  wit: 

The  Elephant  Butte  Lake  and  all  of  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto  heretofore  acquired  or  set  apart  as 
the  site  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto. 
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Such  portion  of  the  Mai  Pais  lava  beds  and  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain  adjacent  thereto  not 
•exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  land  adjacent  thereto,  as  the  President  may  by  proclamation 
include  in  such  park.  Such  portion  of  the  White  Sands  or  Gypsum  Hills  in  Otero  County,  New  Mexico, 
and  of  the  unappropriated  pubhc  domain  adjacent  thereto,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
the  lands  adjacent  thereto,  as  the  President  may  by  proclamation  include  in  such  park. 

Sec.  2.  That  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  sur- 
veyed the  arable  lands  along  the  watercourses  and  elsewhere  within  the  following-named  canyon,  to  ■wit: 
Tularosa,  Elk,  Silver  Springs,  White  Tail,  Cherokee,  North  Carrizo,  South  Carrizo,  Rinconado,  and  Nogal, 
and  such  other  informal  selections  as  have  heretofore  been  made  and  are  now  being  occupied  or  cultivated 
by  Indians  for  agricultural  purposes,  all  of  which  said  lands  shall  be  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero 
Apache  and  other  Indians  now  upon  said  reserve;  and  such  lands  as  are  now  being  used  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  school,  agency,  and  other  purposes  shall  be  likewise  surveyed  and  are  permanently  re- 
served, and  such  tracts  as  have  heretofore  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  shall  be  permanently 
reserved  for  such  purpose.  Such  severalty  allotments  may  descend  to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  allottee,  but 
neither  the  allottee  nor  such  heirs  shall  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  such  allotment  by  deed  or  otherwise 
until  these  restrictions  may  be  removed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  exceptthatin  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  allotment  may  in  the  interest  of  the  allottee  be  leased  to  any  other 
Indian  among  those,  or  the  descendants  of  those,  now  residing  upon  such  reserve. 

Sec.  3.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  mineral  lease  law,  approved  the  25th  day  of  February,  1920,  but  the 
same  shall  remain  in  effect  in  the  territory  herein  set  ajoart.  Provided,  That  the  surface  land  area  of  any 
lease  or  permit  shall  be  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  strictly  mimng  purposes:  Avd  -provided  f  it rlkcr.  That 
the  proceeds  of  any  lease  of  nonmetalliferous  minerals  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
one  third  of  such  proceeds  to  be  available  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  residing  upon  such 
reserve:  one-third  to  the  credit  of  the  reclamation  fund;  and  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  road  fund  of  such  State.  Any  coal  deposits  which  may  be  found  upon 
the  present  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  may  be  leased  or  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  upon  such 
reserve  and  their  descendants,  and  the  output  thereof  disposed  of  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  sell  and  permit  the  removal  of  only  the  excess 
matured  or  down  timber  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Mescalero  Indians.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  said  Indians  one  or  more  sawmills,  easily  transportable,  which  shall  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
agent  or  superintendent  by  the  Indians  for  cutting  and  preparing  lumber  for  houses,  corrals,  fences,  road 
building,  and  other  necessary  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  upon  such  reserve. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  upon  said  reserve  shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  Indians  now  residing  upon  said  reservation  for  their  common  use  and  benefit,  for  grazing  and  other 
purposes,  through  tribal  herds  or  lease  of  such  areas,  and  for  their  common  use  and  benefit  in  securing 
supplies  of  lumber  therefrom,  as  stated  in  section  3,  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Indians  resident  upon  said  reserve  and  their  descendants  shall,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  have  free  grazing  for  their  own  stock  within  said  reserve,  and  the 
surplus  grazing  lands,  if  any  therein,  may  be  leased  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  lease  or  leases  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  interpreted  to  restrict  or  curtail  the  right  of  the  Indians  lawfully 
resident  upon  said  reserve  to  hunt  game  therein  or  to  fish  therein  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  hunting  of  game  upon  such 
reserve  by  any  other  than  an  Indian  resident  thereupon.  All  rights  to  the  use  of  waters  for  irrigation 
and  domestic  purposes,  whether  obtained  by  user^  prior  appropriation,  adjudication,  or  otherwise,  now 
vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Indians  resident  within  the  boundaries  of  said  park,  are  hereby  confirmed. 

Sec.  6.  That  under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  complete 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  matters  and  all  properties  and  proceeds  of  the  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
lawfully  resident  therein,  except  as  specifically  excepted  herein,  and  such  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the 
Indians  at  all  times,  whether  upon  portions  of  the  reserve  set  aside  for  park  purposes  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  That  within  the  boundaries  of  said  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserve  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  roads  and  trails  now  constructed  or  to  be  hereafter  constructed  as  well  as  over 
the  parcels  of  land  referred  to  in  section  1:  Provided,  That  transit  over  same  shall  be  perpetually  free  to  the 
Indians,  and  that  no  such  trails  or  roads  now  constructed  shaU  be  closed,  and  no  new  roads  or  trails  opened, 
except  by  agreement  between  officials  of  the  park  and  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  said  park  service  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  tourists  and  visitors  within  the  limits  of  said  reserve  and  the  limits  of  said  park  and 
shall  formulate  rules  for  the  administration  and  control  of  such  areas  within  said  reserve  as  are  specifically 
designated  and  set  aside  for  park  purposes  and  over  roads  and  trails. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  the  employment  of  labor  within  the  boundaries  of  said  reserve,  including  the  portion  set 
apart  for  park  purposes,  preference  shall  be  given  to  Indians  lawfully  resident  within  said  reserve,  and  a 
like  preference  shall  be  given  for  all  guide  work  and  for  the  use  of  Indian  horses,  whether  such  guide  work 
and  horseback  riding  shall  be  by  rules  and  regulations  provided  to  be  carried  on  under  concession  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  9.  In  event  the  use  of  any  parcels  of  land  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  set  aside  for  park  purposes,  or 
the  jurisdiction  over  any  roads  or  trails  now  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed  shall  be  surrendered,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  shaU  be  immediately  notified  thereof,  and  the  title  to  such  lands  and 
the  right  to  use  thereof  and,  jurisdiction  over  such  roads  shall  immediately  revert  to  the  Indians  resident 
upon  the  reserve,  and  such  title  or  right  to  the  use  thereof  shaU  not  reinvest  in  the  park  service  or  any  other 
service,  or  be  divested  from  the  Indian  resident,  except  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  use  of  said  parcels  of  land  and 
roads  to  the  park  service,  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  for,  and  secure  the  title  to,  privately  owned  lands 
situated  upon  said  reserve  within  the  Tularosa  Canyon,  together  with  any  water  rights  or  water-power 
rights  appurtenant  to  said  lands,  through  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  which  properties  shall  immediately 
become  the  property  of  the  Indian  residents,  and  those  portions  or  lots  thereof  susceptible  of  allotment  in 
severalty  shall  be  so  allotted  to  Indian  residents,  the  remaining  portions  of  such  property  to  become  the 
common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  the  use,  if  any,  of  such  water  power  to  be  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
Indian  residents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  provide,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
proper  houses  for  the  Indian  residents,  and  particularly  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  the  costs  of  such 
acq  uisition  of  property  and  of  the  construction  of  such  houses  and  necessary  buildings  for  individual  Indians 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  now  or  hereafter  available  for.such  purposes. 

Sec.  10.  That  notning  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  interpreted  to  limit  or  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto  for  irrigation  purposes  nor  to  limit 
additions  to  said  dam  and  enlargement  of  said  reservoir  for  irrigation  purposes  nor  to  diminish,  limit,  or 
interfere  with  the  use  and  development  of  electrical  power  incident  to  the  discharge  of  water  from  said 
reservoir  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rio  Grande  irrigation  project  and  the  settlers  and  landowners  entitled 
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to  the  benefit  thereof,  but  the  use  of  said  dam,  reservoir,  and  lands  appurtenant  thereto  for  park  purposes 
shall  always  be  subservient  to  its  use  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  incidental  development  and  use  of 
hydroelectric  power  thereupon,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt  and  prescribe:  Provided  further, 
That  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  persons  com- 
plying with  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  facte  relating  to  the  bill  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  date  of  June  14,  1922,  and  July  3,  1922,  which  are  appended  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows: 

Interior  Department, 
Washington,  June  I4, 1922. 
Hon.  Selden  P.  Spencer, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator  Spencer:  I  have  had  upon  my  desk  for  report  S.  3519.    Since  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  I  have  conferred  with  many  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  as  my  home  in  New  Mexico  adjoins 
the  reservation  and  I  have  known  many  of  these  Indians  for  25  years. 

They,  as  other  Indians,  are  generally  opposed  to  legislation  affecting,  as  many  of  them  think,  their  rights. 
The  Mescalero  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  have  discussed  very  fully 
with  their  principal  men  and  their  council  and  delegates. 

I  stated  to  the  Mescaleros  that  before  finally  approving  the  adoption  even  of  a  substitute,  that  I  should 
redraft  the  bill,  as  there  were  some  provisions  in  it  which  I  could  not  approve,  guarding,  as  I  thought, 
more  carefully  the  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  I  have  so  redrafted  the  bill  and  am  herewith  handing  you 
such  proposed  substitute. 

Meantime,  following  my  statement  to  these  Indians,  I  am  to-day  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tute to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  that  he  may  present  the  original  bill  and  this  proposed  substitute  therefor 
to  the  Indians  and  report  to  me  their  sentiments  concerning  same. 

I  am  unhesitatingly  stating  to  the  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  proposed 
legislation,  if  enacted  through  this  substitute  biU,  will  be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  Mescaleros  than  any 
other  legislation  of  recent  years  concerning  other  reservation  Indians  and  their  properties. 

I  am,  therefore,  giving  the  proposed  substitute  my  personal  indorsement,  and  I  \vili  -nithout  hesitation 
communicate  to  your  committee,  or  to  the  committee  of  the  House,  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  subject,  when  I  have  a  report  from  him. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary. 

Interior  Department, 
Washington,  July  3, 192.2. 
My  Dear  Senator:  My  administrative  assistant  has  just  prepared  a  letter  to  you,  submitting  same  to 
me,  concerning  the  Mescalero  Indian  bill  which  is  before  your  committee. 

Some  time  since  I  made  a  report  to  your  committee,  submitting  a  redraft  of  the  bill  and  stating  that  I 
had  forwarded  same  to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  for  submission  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  that  they 
might  discuss  same  and  signify  their  desires. 

You  will  note  that  this  discussion  has  been  held  and  that  the  redrafted  bill  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  the  Indians,  there  being  in  attendance  90  per  cent  of  the  adult  Indians  when  such  action  was 
taken. 

From  my  knowledge  of  conditions,  I  expected  such  result;  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  Indians  fully 
consulted  so  that  there  might  be  obviated  any  difficulties  arising  from  the  suggestion  of  outside  parties 
who  often  claim  to  know  more  of  the  Indian  business  than  is  known  by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 
I  can  now  respectfully  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Selden  P.  Spencer, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
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AN   ACT  TO   ESTABLISH   A   NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,   AND   FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES. 

(39  Stat.  535.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  as<?emhled.  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service,  which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following 
assistants  and  other  employees  at  the  salaries  designated:  One  assistant  director,  at 
$2,500  per  annum;  one  chief  clerk,  at  |2,000  per  annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800 
per  annum;  one  messenger,  at  $600  per  annum;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other 
employees  as  the  Secretar}^  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants,  and 
employees  v^ithin  the  District  of  Columbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerated  unless 
previously  authorized  by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations,  which  purpose  is 
to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enioyment  of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  of  such 
other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  character  as  may  be  hereafter  created 
by  Congress:  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  national 
monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  said  National  Park  Service  to  such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem'  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  management  of  the 
parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  punished  as  pro^ided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six  of  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell 
or  dispose  of  timber  in  those  cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  siich  timber 
is  required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reserva- 
tion. He  may  also  provide  in  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and 
of  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  monuments, 
or  reservations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits  for  the  use  of  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or  other  reserva- 
tions herein  provided  for.  but  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years;  and  no  natural 
curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  shall  be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  any- 
one on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free  access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided, 
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however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
on  such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live  stock  within  any 
national  park,  monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment 
such  use  is  not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument, 
or  reservation  was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands." 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.,  535),  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  2,  1920 
(41  Stat.,  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  Any  person,  or  persons,  *  *  *,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *  *  *^  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes, 
page  535),  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," which  section  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "and  any 
violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  for  in  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal 
laws  of  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  857),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  cost 
of  the  proceedings":  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
or  in  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  said 
section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August  25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in 
national  parks  in  those  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is 
required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  of  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  such  animals  and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of 
any  of  said  parks,  or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  approved 
April  9,  1912,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure 
for  the  United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(34  Stat.  225.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who  shall  appropriate,  excavate,  injure,  or 
destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monument,  or  any  object  of  antiquity, 
situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  the  Government  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon 
the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national 
monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  which  in 
all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected:  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are 
situated  upon  a  tract  covered  by  a  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private 
ownership,  the  tracts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
and  management  of  the  objects,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such 
tracts  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeological 
sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5,  1923. 
Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service  covering  its 
fiscal  activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  and  the  official 
tourist  season  which  closed  September  30  last.  The  report,  to  com- 
ply with  legislative  directions  for  limitations  in  pages  of  all  depart- 
mental and  bureau  reports,  has  been  encompassed  within  the  service's 
allotment  of  198  pages. 

STARTING  THE  SECOND  HALF  CENTURY. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  century  of  the 
national  park  system  of  this  country.  It  marks  also  the  sixth  in  the 
active  functioning  of  the  National  Park  Service,  as  the  ninth  and 
youngest  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  charge  of  the 
administration  and  development  of  that  system.  The  travel  figures 
for  the  year  just  closed  again  show  a  heavy  increase  over  those 
of  the  preceding  season  and  the  largest  visiting  list  the  parks  have 
experienced;  in  fact  the  volume  of  national  park  travel  is  unpre- 
cedented in  history.  This  may  well  be  considered  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  these  great  national 
scenic  reservations  as  the  recreation  and  pleasuring  grounds  of  the 
American  people,  and,  I  am  confident,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  what 
the  coming  years  will  prove,  a  consistent  annual  travel  movement 
of  tremendous  proportions  within  this  country's  boundaries  by  our 
travel-loving  people,  with  the  national  parks  the  chief  objectives. 

A  GLANCE  BACKWARDS. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  this  season's  accomplish- 
ments and  our  plans  and  obligations  for  the  future,  I  consider  it 
timely  in  this  report  to  review  briefly  the  work  of  the  past  few  years 
that  have  led  to  our  present  day  responsibilities,  for  it  is  only  by  con- 
trast and  comparison  that  the  full  value  of  the  work  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Park  Service  since  its  organization  six  years 
ago  can  be  appreciated. 

The  year  of  1872  saw  the  creation  of  the  first  national  park  of  the 
system — the  incomparable  Yellowstone.  This,  at  once,  established 
the  principle,  voiced  with  unmistakable  emphasis  and  clarity  by  its 
proponents  among  the  public  and  in  the  Congress,  that  areas  of 
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unusual  scenic  magnificence  and  splendor  on  the  public  domain 
should  not  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  fall  into 
private  hands  and  be  exploited  for  private  gam,  but,  instead,  should 
be  reserved  for  all  time  for  the  health,  recreation  and  pleasure  of 
the  entire  country.  The  words  "  national  park,"  then  used  for  the 
first  time,  forecast  a  national  program  that  areas  of  exceptional 
scenic  grandeur,  on  the  public  domain,  should  be  designated  as  na- 
tional parks,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1890  that  the  second  national  park  was  created, 
namely,  the  Sequoia,  in  the  High  Sierra  of  middle  eastern  California, 
followed  shortly  thereafter,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Yosemite,  not 
many  miles  farther  to  the  north.  Mount  Eainier  National  Park  came 
next  in  1899.  From  then  on  the  creation  of  other  parks  followed  in 
swifter  sequence. 

Prior  to  1916,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the  department,  administration  of 
then  existing  national  parks,  and  national  monuments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  had  been  delegated  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Secretary's  office,  in  connection  with  other  work  falling 
under  that  bureau's  miscellaneous  activities.  On  June  30,  of  that 
year,  14  national  parks  and  18  national  monuments  were  so  ad- 
ministered. The  close  of  that  travel  season  had  seen  a  total  of 
356,097  visitors  in  these  parks.  The  Yellowstone  alone  had  35,849 
visitors.    Travel  of  such  proportions  was  then  considered  large. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  larger  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  of  the  American  people 
in  their  own  superb  scenic  possessions  required  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  organization  that  should  devote  its  entire  time  and  activi- 
ties to  those  purposes.  It  was  conceded  wherever  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed that  the  potentialities  of  the  national  park  system  were  prac- 
tically unlimited,  particularly  in  furthering  national  patriotism  and 
pride  of  countr}^,  and  in  expanding  the  educational  and  recreational 
activities  of  our  people.  These  had  barely  been  touched.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  alone  the  development  of  tourist  travel  in  our 
land  instead  of  to  foreign  shores  promised  a  splendid  future. 

NATIONAL   PARK  SERVICE  CREATED. 

August  25,  1916,  saw  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Interior  Department  by  special  act  of  Congress.  This  was 
not  accomplished  without  great  effort  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
department,  but,  assisted  by  interested  organizations  and  many 
friends  of  the  measure  in  Congress,  who  agreed  on  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  such  a  forward  move,  the  law  establishing  the  service 
was  finally  placed  on  the  statute  books.  In  the  enabling  act.  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  service  was  "  to  promote  and  regulate  the 
use  of  the  Federal  areas  know  as  national  parks,  monuments  and 
reservations  *  *  *  |^y  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations, 
which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  therein,  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 
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SERVICE  NOT  ORGANIZED  UNTIL  1917. 

Appropriations  to  establish  the  bureau  on  a  proper  basis  and  en- 
able it  to  function  to  the  fullest  extent  were  suggested  as  high  as 
$75,000  a  year  by  those  in  Congress  who  foresaw  its  possibilities,  but 
it  was  felt  that  the  bureau  should  first  prove  its  worth  to  the  country 
and  start  with  a  moderate  personnel.  The  act  as  passed  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  director 
with  a  salary  of  $4,600  per  annum,  of  an  assistant  director  at  $2,500 
per  annum,  a  chief  clerk,  and  various  other  employees  totaling  an 
annual  salary  list  of  $19,500.  Not  until  April,  1917,  however,  was  the 
organization  perfected  so  that  the  service  could  assume  charge  of  its 
assigned  duties.  It  was  held  by  the  committee  reporting  on  the  bill 
to  establish  the  service  that  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
had  been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  administering  the  parks,  that  office 
should  detail  such  number  of  clerks  as  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  disposition  of  the  work  that  the  employees  on  the  service  rolls 
could  not  handle.  Four  clerks  were  so  detailed,  and  remained  with 
the  service  until  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  retirement  act 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  three  by  the  department  in  1919. 
Since  then  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  office  by  transferring  to  our  rolls  the  one  remaining 
detail  and  allowing  regular  clerks  for  those  withdrawn.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  now  amounts  to  $33,200.  At  that  there 
is  now  on  the  headquarters  pay  roll  in  Washington  but  one  more 
clerk  than  was  allowed  in  1916,  including  those  detailed. 

CREATING  INTEREST  IN  THE  PARKS. 

At  the  start  the  service  was  confronted  with  a  seeming  apathy  in 
Americans  toward  their  own  natural  attractions.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  as  a  Nation  we  are  a  travel- loving  people. 
Europe  and  the  other  lands  beyond  the  far  seas  yearly  were  receiv- 
ing the  bulk  of  Americal  travel.  They  found  this  a  decidedly  profit- 
able situation,  for  millions  upon  millions  of  American  dollars  v^ere 
thus  annually  brought  to  enrich  their  coffers.  This  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  support  these  foreign  countries  gave  their  own  at- 
tractions by  the  intensiveness  of  their  advertising  and  even  by  subsi- 
dizing steamboat  lines  that  themselves  did  everything  within  their 
power,  by  large-scale  publicity,  to  keep  the  allurements  beyond  the 
seas  before  the  world.  • 

Our  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  bring  the  beauties  of  our  own 
country's  scenery  directly  to  the  minds  of  our  people — into  their 
very  homes.  Nature  had  been  most  lavish  when  our  land  was  fash- 
ioned, only  the  great  mass  of  Americans  did  not  know  of  the  wonders 
ready  to  be  enjoyed  bj^  them  with  little  effort  and  cost.  We  have 
areas  of  supremely  distinctive  character,  of  highly  sensational  scenic 
value,  far  surpassing  what  other  countries  have  to  offer,  all  of  the 
highest  national  interest,  as  contradistinguished  from  merely  local 
interest;  scenery  owned  and  controlled  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  in  which  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  be  interested,  in- 
stead of  only  neighboring  communities;  and  yet  only  a  handful  of 
people  annually  visited  them. 
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A  PARK  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN. 

The  distribution  of  detailed  information  regarding  these  national 
parks  was  decided  upon  as  our  first  program.  Western  railroads 
promptly  cooperated  by  contributing  a  large  fund  from  which  the 
first  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio  was  published  and 
placed  ready  for  public  distribution  and  use.  The  immediate  popu- 
larity of  this  book,  showing  in  superb  reproduction  scenes  from  each 
park  carefully  described  by  experts  who  had  seen  them  and  studied 
them,  indicated  the  interest  and  ready  response  of  the  American 
people.  This  portfolio  still  forms  the  chief  contribution  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  •  excellent  collection  of  material  now 
available  regarding  the  parks  and  has  been  reissued  in  several 
editions.  The  portfolio  was  followed  by  the  issuance  in  large 
editions  of  new  and  revised  circulars  of  information  giving  in 
detail  a  description  of  the  various  points  of  interest  and  the  natural 
wonders  of  each  park,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  best  routes  of  travel 
and  rates  and  regulations.  Public  interest  at  once  quickened.  The 
demands  for  these  publications  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  lack  of  detailed  information  regarding  their  national  parks 
was  indeed  the  reason  for  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  general 
public.  Publicity  was  all  that  had  been  necessary  to  arouse  interest,, 
and  publicity  immediately  had  its  own  reward. 

TOURIST  FACILITIES  IN  PARKS  REORGANIZED. 

Next  to  foster  tourist  travel,  accommodations  and  facilities  within 
the  parks  themselves  had  to  be  bettered.  The  finest  scenery,  with- 
out adequate  accommodations,  is  never  as  popular  or  receives  so 
large  a  travel  as  scenery  of  lesser  quality  with  good  accommodations- 
Many  small  licensees,  operating  under  departmental  permit  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  park,  often  with  considerable  friction  between 
themselves  and  offering  no  promise  of  efficient  coordinated  service 
for  a  larger  number  of  visitors,  had  to  be  superseded,  where  prac- 
ticable, by  the  installation  of  larger  organizations,  well  financed 
and  capable  of  expansion  with  larger  equipment  as  the  needs  for 
such  service  should  arise. 

Eoads  and  trails  had  to  be  developed  and  expanded.  Cross- 
country motoring  was  then  just  developing  and  motorists  were 
urging  th^t  the  parks  be  opened  to  automobiles.  The  park  roads 
had  been  built  for  only  horse-drawn  traffic,  and  the  practicability 
and  safety  of  permitting  motor  travel  had  to  be  given  careful 
study.  Only  after  considerable  hesitancy  were  automobiles  per- 
mited  to  enter.  The  old-fashioned  slow  method  of  horse-drawn 
transportation  was  replaced  by  large  well-financed  transportation 
companies,  who,  at  rates  approved  by  the  service,  could  operate 
from  the  first  day  of  the  park  season  to  its  conclusion  on  definite 
schedules,  rain  or  shine,  and  whether  there  were  a  few  passengers 
or  many.  In  several  parks,  at  first,  visitors  had  to  depend  upon 
competitive  jitney  service,  the  operators  of  which,  it  soon  was  ob- 
served, were  loath  to  serve  when  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of 
travel  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  park  season,  and  whose  efforts 
to  take  the  cream  of  the  business  during  the  heighth  of  the  tourist 
season  caused  constant  strife  among  themselves  and  created  con- 
ditions that  were  a  detriment  to  the  public  interest.     The  depart- 
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merit's  policy  of  giving  only  one  transportation  franchise  in  a 
park  has  its  critics,  but  reviewing  conditions  as  they  were  and  as 
they  are  to-day,  I  sincerely  believe  this  policy  has  justified  itself 
as  best  for  the  public  interest.  As  long  as  the  present  operating 
companies  under  their  franchises  give  adequate  service  and  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  department,  they  must  be  protected  in 
their  operations. 

Each  park  presented  its  own  individual  problem  in  these  respects, 
and  each  park's  problem  had  to  be  solved  separately  and  independ- 
ently of  the  others.  Some  of  the  parks  were  readily  organized 
along  new  lines,  but  in  others  it  has  taken  many  years  of  effort  to 
develop  the  transportation,  hotel,  and  camp  services  to  the  degree 
that  is  successfully  meeting  the  tremendous  strain  now  placed  upon 
them.  This  was  ofttimes  accomplished  only  through  the  public 
spiritedness  of  business  men  of  neighboring  communities,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  pride  in  the  park  that  was  located  in  their  State,  were 
willing  to  venture  their  funds  in  this  development  work.  Mount 
Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  and  Yosemite  Parks  were  particularly  in  this 
category.  It  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  develop 
these  parks  to  their  present-day  service  efficiency  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cooperation  of  these  far-sighted  men,  who,  laying  aside  for 
the  moment  all  thought  of  personal  gain  and  ignoring  the  probabili- 
ties of  losses  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  nevertheless  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  To  these  men  I  want  at  this  time 
publicly  to  state  my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  patriotic  work. 

THE  PARKS  TO=DAY. 

To-day  the  national  parks  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  service  number  19  and  national  monuments  number  28. 

To-day  appropriations  for  these  areas  amount  to  $1,823,330  com- 
pared with  appropriations  in  1916  of  $498,646.80,  $245,000  of  which 
was  then  disbursed  by  the  War  Department  having  charge  of  the 
road  and  trail  work  in  the  Crater  Lake  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks. 

To-day  the  visiting  list  has  grown  from  the  356,097  in  1916  to  the 
tremendous  total  of  1,493,712  this  past  season.  Of  this  the  national 
parks  received  1,280,886  visitors  and  the  national  monuments  212,826 
visitors. 

To-day  the  distribution  of  publications  issued  by  the  service 
amounts  to  about  500,000  copies  annually,  and  still  not  meeting  the 
demand,  as  compared  with  306,866  publications  distributed  in  1916. 
The  amount  of  correspondence  regarding  the  parks  with  interested 
inquirers  mounts  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  year's  incoming  mail 
in  the  Washington  office  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  last  year's  was  9  per  cent  greater  than  the  preceding  year,  while 
outgoing  mail  was  42  per  cent  greater  than  last,  and  it  8  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1921. 

To-day  the  national  park  system  is  serving  the  people  in  fuller 
measure  than  its  most  optimistic  friends  had  dreamt.  America  now 
has  a  circle  system  of  national  parks  reaching  from  the  glacier- 
peaked  Rockies  near  the  Canadian  border  to  the  lofty  volcanic 
single-peak  exhibits  of  the  Cascades,  through  the  sparkling  Sierra 
with  its  incomparable  valleys,  peaks,  and  forest  growth,  across  the 
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painted  desert  to  the  titanic  gash  that  constitutes  the  Grand  Canyon, 
upward  through  the  great  mesas  of  Colorado  or  the  flashing  bril- 
liancy of  southern  Utah  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Continental  Divide  of 
upper  Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone.  There  are  also  parks  with 
natural  springs  of  renowned  curative  properties  and  a  cave  park.  A 
park  to  include  the  choicest  bit  of  Maine  scenery  with  monadnocks, 
outjuttihg  into  fhe  encircling  Atlantic,  is  developing  on  Mount 
Desert  Island.  Then  there  are  the  parks  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
These  are  the  people's  own  properties — the  recreation  grounds  of  the 
twentieth  century  citizens  and  of  the  millions  of  the  future. 

OUR  PRICELESS  POSSESSIONS. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  a  vested  interest  in  these  great 
playgrounds  that  have  been  turned  over  to  them  for  use,  and  that 
must  be  passed  on  intact  to  their  children  and  children's  children. 
They  are  a  great  national  heritage.  Anyone  who  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  witness  their  marvels  and  spend  quiet  hours  in  the  in- 
spiring contemplation  of  their  beauties  will  surely  return  home  with 
a  burning  determination  to  love  and  work  for,  and  if  necessary  fight 
and  die  for,  the  glorious  land  which  is  his.  To  my  mind  we  are 
letting  down  a  bit  on  our  practicalism  and  are  conceiving  that,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "there  is  more 
in  life  than  three  meals  a  day."  As  a  Nation  we  have  paused  in  our 
chase  after  the  perhaps  altogether  too  materialistic,  and  have  become 
sensitive  to  the  ideal  ,and  beautiful  around  us.  Who  has  ever 
thrilled  with  pride  of  country  and  the  desire  to  fight  for  it  by  the 
sight  of  factories  and  closely  packed  humanity  in  the  towns  and 
cities  alone  ?  Our  most  inspiring  patriotic  songs  speak  of  the  love  of 
the  land  that  is  spread  about  us.  We  loudly  acclaim  the  natural 
beauties  of  "our  rocks  and  rills,  our  woods  and  templed  hills."  A 
shrewd  observer  has  sententiously  said  that  there  is  no  record  of  a 
Nation  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of  a  boarding  house.  It  is  the 
home  and  the  place  which  that  home  takes  in  a  beautiful  worthwhile 
land  that  we  hght  to  protect. 

On  the  physical  side,  the  parks  offer  opportunity  to  build  up  the 
national  physique  under  unchanged  surroundings,  but  on  the  moral 
side  the  scenery,  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation,  exerts 
its  influence  on  the  continuation  of  American  ideals,  as  representing 
what  is  best  in  our  American  way  of  living.  We  now  have  the 
crowded  population  wliich  is  driving  the  people  into  the  great  open 
breathing  places  for  rest  and  recreation.  Th^  love  of  the  open, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  of  us,  is  coming  to  the  fore  more  than  ever 
since  the  pioneer  days.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  these  times 
when  the  relentless  pressure  of  economic  exertion  threatens  to  burn 
up  our  energies  with  excitement  and  heedless  overwork.  The  parks 
will  have  a  constantly  enlarging,  revivifying  influence  on  our 
national  life,  for  which  there  is  no  other  public  agency.  They  are 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  sane  living  in  this  country.  They  are 
national  character  and  health  builders. 

AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  NATIONAL  RESTLESSNESS. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  fact  that  these  great  parks,  bring- 
ing together  such  throngs  of  visitors  hailing  from  every  State 
and  Territory,  within  such  inspiring  surroundings  maintained  by 
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the  National  Government,  also  do  more  toward  stimulation  of  na- 
tional pride  and  contentment  than  any  other  agency  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  Thrown  into  intimate  contact  with 
each  other,  they  leave  the  parks  with  the  indelible  impression  that 
the  fellow  from  the  other  end  of  the  country  is  a  pretty  good  citizen 
and  neighbor  after  all.  Their  love  of  country  embraces  the  whole 
United  States,  and  illustrates  the  solidarity  of  the  Nation.  In  this 
manner  these  reservations  have  no  small  economic  value  by  elimi- 
nating provincialism  and  stimulating  love  of  country  and  of  its 
citizens,  one  for  the  other,  on  which  the  security  of  our  institutions 
must  after  all  rest.  They  are  our  antidote  for  national  restlessness. 
They  emphasize,  in  a  practical  substantial  manner,  that  there  is 
within  our  mode  of  Government  something  that  looks  beyond  the 
merely  materialistic  and  political  and  endeavors  to  furnish  a  means 
of  rational  national  recreation  to  its  people,  through  which  they  may 
be  more  firmly  bound  to  one  another  and  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

INTEREST  SHOWN  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS. 

In  connection  with  this  general  interest  in  our  own  national  parks. 
1  am  moved  to  emphasize  the  great  interest  that  national  legislators 
have  taken  in  them.  At  no  time  as  in  this  past  summer  have  they 
received  such  an  amount  of  personal  attention  from  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  Mount  McKinley  Park  in  Alaska,  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park,  Grand  Canyon,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake, 
Mount  Rainier,  Glacier,  Eocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  Hot  Springs, 
Zion,  Yellowstone,  and  Lafayette  have  been  visited  by  congressional 
representatives,  either  individually  or  as  membei^  of  inspecting 
bodies,  and  the  general  congratulatory  remarks  on  their  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  plans  for  general  development  were  universal.  I 
have  been  gratified  as  well  by  the  constructive  criticism  and  helpful 
suggestions  I  have  received  from  them,  directed  for  the  most  part 
toward  important  future  developments  which  will  require,  however, 
additional  funds  from  the  Congress.  Many  of  these  developments 
have  been  held  in  abeyance  only  by  the  general  state  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  due  to  the  inhibitive  exactions  of  the  late  World  War.  The 
national  parks  have  no  firmer  friends  or  enthusiastic  patrons  than 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress. 

You,  yourself,  Mr.  Secretary,  accompanied  President  Harding  into 
the  Yellowstone  and  Zion  National  Parks  and  were  able  to  judge 
with  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  efficiency  and  smoothness  with  which 
we  conduct  our  operations  there.  It  was  one  of  the  sad  disappoint- 
ments that  the  death  of  our  Chief  toward  the  end  of  his  journey 
prevented  the  proposed  visit  to  the  Yosemite,  which  had  been  held 
as  a  fitting  climax  to  his  and  your  own  visit  to  our  park  system,  and 
where  arrangements  equaling  those  of  the  Yellowstone  had  been 
made  for  a  careful  and  comfortable  inspection. 

MUCH  STILL  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Despite  the  high  plane  on  which  the  national  park  system  is  operat- 
ing, and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  is  measuring  up  to  and 
making  good  with  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  inflowing 
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enthusiastic  masses  of  visitors  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  still 
to  be  accomplished.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
parks,  and  the  further  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  them 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  operation.  We  are  at  present 
merely  marking  time  with  many  much  needed  improvements.  The 
standard  set  will  not  be  reached  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  en- 
larged annual  appropriations  will  achieve  this.  Refinements  in  ad- 
ministration and  operation  are  constantly  effected  from  year  to  year 
as  their  necessity  becomes  apparent.  Efficient  inspection  gradually 
reduces  to  the  minimum  some  of  the  causes  for  complaint  for  which 
we  are  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  most  important  of  the  problems 
before  us  for  attention  are  primarily  three — 

The  construction  of  a  few  important  new  roads  and  reconstruction 
of  most  of  the  existing  roads  in  the  parks  for  modern  motor  travel. 

Enlargement  of  several  of  the  existing  national  parks  to  round  out 
their  natural  exhibits,  chiefly  the  Yellowstone  and  Sequoia  Parks,  and 
possible  additions  to  the  system. 

The  expansion  of  the  educational  work  in  the  parks,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveling  public,  in  order  that  the  parks  may  in  fullest  degree 
measure  up  to  their  opportunities  of  service. 

The  national  parks  will  not  be  operating  on  a  proper  standard 
until  these  three  things  have  been  accomplished.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  each  one  individually  in  some  detail. 

GREAT  NEED  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  tremendous  strain  on  the  country's  finances,  due  to  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  most  stupendous  war  in  history,  has  made  itself 
seriously  felt  in  our  administration  of  the  parks.  Funds  for  the 
national  park  system  for  several  years  now  have  been  limited  to 
meet  only  the  most  pressing  needs  though,  at  all  times,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  the  committees  of  Congress  handling  the  appro- 
priations have  had  full  understanding  of  their  needs  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  should,  in  time,  be  done  to  make  them  func- 
tion to  the  highest  standard.  Under  these  extreme  financial  con- 
ditions and  the  necessity  for  rigid  Federal  economy  in  all  branches 
of  national  endeavor,  the  parks  must  be  kept  primarily  on  a  mainte- 
nance basis.  The  permanent  park  improvements  will  have  to  mark 
time  as  well  as  developments  in  other  branches  of  Federal  activity. 
But  this  year  our  national  legislators  know  better  than  ever  before 
of  the  actual  conditions  encountered  in  the  parks  and  what  must 
be  done  in  order  to  make  them  function  to  the  highest  standard. 
Personal  inspections  of  roads  and  trails,  and  transportation  and 
accommodation  facilities  have  resulted  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  and  must  be  sup- 
plied s^t  as  earl}^  a  date  as  is  possible  to  meet  the  Federal  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  their  operation.  Existing  trails  must  not  only  be 
repaired  but,  to  a  large  extent,  reconstructed  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
tensive use.  Additional  quarters  are  needed  for  our  employees,  par- 
ticularly in  those  parks  where  assumption  of  administration  and 
development  has  been  comparatively  recent.  Buildings  in  the  older 
parks  utilized  for  years  have  become  insufficient  in  size  or  depreciated 
to  an  extent  that  renders  them  unfit  for  further  use.  Hospital  and 
sanitation  facilities  must  be  provided  or  enlarged.  More  money  is 
required  in  practically  every  park  to  place  our  housing  and  operat- 
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ing  facilities  in  better  condition.  The  beginning  of  larger  develop- 
ment in  Lassen  Volcanic,  California,  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  National  Parks  has  had  to  be  altogether  deferred  until  a 
more  propitious  time. 

But  the  most  urgent  demand  of  the  national  parks  at  this  time 
is  for  a  few  new  roads  and  reconstruction  of  most  of  the  existing 
roads  within  their  borders  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  roads  constructed  or  being  constructed  to  their  boundaries  by 
the  various  States,  either  with  or  without  Federal  aid.  In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  given  special  attention  to  the  construction 
of  a  network  of  roads  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  States,  the  United  States  matching  the  dollars  put 
up  by  the  States  for  essential  highways  and  roads.  Under  this 
policy,  some  $540,000,000  have  been  authorized  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads'  program  and  $52,000,000  for  road  work  within  na- 
tional forests,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been  appropriated. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  well-studied,  well-constructed  high- 
ways, and  of  well-built  feeders  to  a  few  of  the  entrances  of  the 
various  national  parks  and  monuments,  which  has  provided  com- 
fortable travel  to  them.  This  Federal-aid  policy  presents  a  strong 
argument  why  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  strong  voice 
in  the  final  say  in  every  case  where  important  trunk  lines,  passing 
close  to  national  parks,  should  be  located  in  order  to  facilitate  travel 
to  these  parks  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

This  year  271,482  automobiles  registered  in  our  parks.  They  came 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  The  parks  are 
the  headliners  in  transcontinental  travel,  in  all  recreational  travel 
in  this  country.  They  are  the  lodestones  of  travel  to  the  West.  It 
is  conceded  they  draw  travel  as  nothing  else  does.  The  slogan  "  See 
America  first "  has  become  a  household  expression,  and  this  means 
that  the  parks  and  monuments  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
vacation  grounds  of  the  American  traveler.  More  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  park  visitors  come  in  their  own  private  automobiles.  They 
are  the  potential  settlers,  the  potential  investors.  Instances  are 
brought  to  my  attention  too  numerous  to  mention  of  cases  where 
park  visitors  have  invested  in  farms  and  ranches,  orchards,  and 
mines,  in  their  vicinities,  or  have  altogether  cut  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  old  homes  and  reestablished  themselves  as  citizens  of  a 
new  community.  This  is  worth  a  lot  locally,  but  is  also  worth  a  great 
deal  nationally,  for  it  relieves  the  overpopulated  areas  of  the  East 
and  distributes  their  overplus  where  it  is  needed  and  can  do  the  most 
good. 

EXISTING   ROADS   NOT   BUILT  FOR   MOTOR   TRAFFIC. 

Since  1872  when  the  first  national  park,  the  Yellowstone,  was 
created,  a  total  of  only  $3,042,300  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
roads  in  the  national  parks,  of  which  sum  $1,482,000,  or  about  one- 
half,  was  expended  during  the  Army  regime  in  the  road  development 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This  explains  why  the  road  system  in 
the  Yellowstone  is  superior  to  that  in  any  other  park.  The  Yellow- 
stone roads  are  deteriorating  under  the  heavy  travel  and  will  require 
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greatly  increased  maintenance  funds,  and  yet  they  now  are  in  far 
more  suitable  condition  for  the  use  of  the  public  than  those  in  the 
other  parks.  With  the  exception  of  8  miles  in  the  Grand  Canyon^ 
for  the  hard  surfacing  of  which  Congress  recently  gave  us  $40,000, 
and  which  at  this  writing  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent,  and  4  miles  of  road  in  the  Yellowstone,  there  are  no 
hard-surfaced  roads  in  any  of  the  parks.  Annual  appropriations  for 
new  road  work  in  the  parks  now  are  slightly  more  than  $200,000.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  roads  in  the  parks  constructed  prior 
to  1915,  which  constitute  practically  all,  were  built  for  horse-di'awn 
vehicular  traffic.  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  these  roads 
are  in  many  instances  too  narrow  for  safe  driving,  contain  too  much 
adverse  grade,  and  have  not  the  base  to  withstand  the  continu- 
ous severe  pounding  placed  on  them  by  modern  high-powered  motor- 
vehicle  travel.  In  trying  to  maintain  such  roads  in  at  least  travers- 
able condition,  unusually  heavy  maintenance  charges  inevitably  have 
resulted.  In  several  of  the  parks  reconstruction  of  existing  roads 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  to  continue  the  annual  main- 
tenance and  repair  charges. 

In  some  of  the  great  public-land  States  which  have  not  the  wealth 
to  obtain  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  Federal  aid  road  acts  the 
approach  roads  are  no  better  than  the  park  roads.  In  the  majority 
of  the  popular  parks,  however,  there  are  excellent  roads  to  their 
entrances  and  then  inadequate  roadways  within  their  boundaries. 
We  invite  the  traveler  to  the  parks,  and  are  confronted  by  merited 
criticism  and  complaints  from  them  that,  after  they  have  reached 
there,  they  find  the  roads  in  indifferent  condition.  The  most  of  our 
important  roads  across  the  mountain  passes  are  one-way  roads  so  that 
at  certain  hours  travel  can  be  permitted  to  go  only  in  one  direction. 
In  several  parks  long  detours  are  required  to  reach  one  side  of  the 
park  from  the  other  because  no  through  roads  are  provided.  "\Yhile 
several  new  road  projects  are  being  taken  care  of  by  annual  ap- 
propriations, the  work  will  stretch  over  a  long  period  of  years  before 
it  is  completed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  transmountain  road 
across  Glacier  Park,  now  in  its  third  year  of  building.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  projects  that  must  be  recognized  as  urgent  for 
initiation  and  completion  before  our  park  road  system  may  be  con- 
sidered complete,  and  particularly  should  a  number  of  the  most 
important  existing  roads  be  paved.  Mount  McKinle}^  and  Lassen 
Volcanic  Parks  can  never  be  developed  until  initial  road  appro- 
priations have  been  secured. 

I  have  estimated  that  it  will  take  not  less  than  seven  and  one-half 
million  dollars  to  put  the  park  roads  in  satisfactory  and  safe  con- 
dition, a  figure  indeed  small  when  compared  with  the  tremendous 
amounts  authorized  and  spent  on  road  development  by  the  Federal 
Government  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  feel  that  all  our 
roads  should  be  constructed  on  the  most  up-to-date  road  construction 
standards,  but  rather  that  each  park  road  should  be  studied  care- 
fully with  a  view  to  its  construction  on  grades  and  of  material  that 
will  best  suffice  for  its  particular  need;  but  all  park  roads  should 
be  full  double  width  where  possible  to  accommodate  conveniently 
two-way  travel.  Furthermore,  I  am  firmly  against  overdevelopment 
of  the  parks  by  too  many  roads.  Proposed  roads  must  be  carefully 
studied  as  to  location,  and  then  only  those  most  important  to  facil- 
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itate  easy  access  to  the  most  scenic  sections  permitted.  We  must 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  roads  into  sections  that  should  forever 
be  kept  for  quiet  contemplation  and  accessible  only  by  horseback 
or  hiking.  Particularly  should,  in  my  opinion,  the  park-to-park 
highway  receive  such  attention  from  State  and  Federal  authorities 
that  the  great  circle  tour  from  one  park  to  the  other  and  through 
them  may  be  the  most  convenient,  spectacularly  beautiful,  and 
famous  of  all  great  long-distance  motor  trips  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  in  our  large  national  road  development  plans  the 
national  parks  have  been  entirely  ignored  and  that  it  is  high  time, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pushing  of  •  work  under  Federal  control,  to 
include  provision  for  starting  on  a  program  of  construction  with- 
in the  national  parks  to  bring  their  roads  up  to  the  standards  of 
those  without.  The  desirability  of  this  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whose  director,  on  the  presentation  by  the 
department  two  years  ago,  gave  his  approval  to  such  a  general  road 
development  project  within  the  parks,  but  this  has  since  been  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  heavy  annual  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  great  importance  of  the  national  parks  in 
our  national  economic  development,  the  part  they  play  in  the  up- 
building of  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  use  they 
are  seeing  by  our  people  makes  this  national  park  road  program 
a  truly  national  necessity. 

FUTURE  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future  the  vital  importance  of  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  national  parks  must  be  considered, 
particularly  those  of  the  Yellowstone  southward  to  include  the 
uplift  of  glaciated  peaks  of  the  Teton  Range  as  a  fit  complement  to 
the  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  area  to  the  north,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Sequoia  National  Park 
to  take  in  other  spectacular  scenic  portions  of  the  High  Sierra. 
Both  of  these  projects  have  been  studied  and  discussed  for  years. 
Bills  to  accomplish  these  enlargements  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  but  have  not  passed. 

YELLOWSTONE  EXTENSION  WINS  LOCAL  SENTIMENT. 

In  the  case  of  the  Yellowstone  adverse  local  sentiment  largely 
has  been  responsible  for  the  delay  in  achieving  the  success  of  the 
extension  program,  stoclanen  and  ranchers  fearing  the  loss  of  privi- 
leges in  areas  to  be  taken  in.  Such  adverse  sentiment  has,  however, 
largely  disappeared  during  the  past  two  years,  primarily  due  to  a 
realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  from  such  an  enlargement 
plan,  and  due  to  outside  interests  seeking  special  privileges  in  the 
extension  area.  A  large  number  of  former  bitter  opponents  of  the 
scheme  are  now  its  firm  friends  and  are  working  hard  to  have  the 
extension  program  put  through.  President  Harding,  during  his 
visit  to  the  Yellowstone  this  past  summer,  expressed  himself  une- 
quivocally in  favor  of  tlie  plan.  A  new  bill  containing  an  exten- 
sion of  the  metes  and  bounds  following  a  carefully  studied  align- 
ment of  the  extension  boundary  will  doubtless  be  introduced  in 
Congress  this  year,  and  I  hope  will  be  passed. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  is 
agreed  to  by  all  familiar  with  this  magnificent  area,  but  each  bill  for 
the  purpose  has  met  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  exact  lines  of  the 
enlargement.  Congress  has  been  insistent  that  an  agreement  on 
definite  boundaries  be  reached  between  the  Park  Service  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Forest  Service  on  the  other,  since  the  park  is  to  be 
enlarged  from  forest  reserve  land.  Lack  of  such  agreement  was  the 
cause  for  the  failure  of  the  bill  in  the  Congress  preceding  the  last 
one.  Thereupon,  after  careful*  investigation  and  weighing  of  all 
questions  involved  and  with  the  counsel  of  the  Sierra  Club,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  mountaineer  organization  friendly  to  both  Federal  bureaus, 
a  new  bill  was  drafted  with  revised  boundaries,  agreed  to  by  both 
bureaus.  These  revised  boundaries  were  not  the  ultimate  in  what 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  national  park  standpoint,  since  they 
contained,  as  a  measure  of  compensation  for  the  large  areas  to  be 
surrendered  from  the  forest  reserve,  the  elimination  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  present  park.  In  conceding  this  elimination  it  was  fully 
understood  that  under  the  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  existing  stands  of  Sequoia  trees  in  the  section  to  be  elimi- 
nated would  be  completely  conserved,  and  that  steps  could  and 
would  be  taken  for  the  continued  protection  of  the  park  game  which 
ranged  in  this  southern  section  in  the  winter.  Plans  contemplated 
for  game  protection  can  not  be  easily  effected,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  now  involved  in  the  complete  restudy  of  the  proposed 
boundary  lines  which  may  force  insistence  on  the  retention  of  the 
three  townships  in  the  enlargement  area.  I  visited  this  section 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  ex- 
pressed doubt  and  controversy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  interested 
public.  By  the  time  Congress  convenes  I  expect  to  have  a  definite 
recommendation  to  lay  before  you  as  to  new  boundaries  to  which,  I 
hope,  the  Forest  Service  officials  will  have  agi^eed. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  park  has  been 
removed  as  result  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
rejecting  the  filings  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
in  the  Kings  River  Canyon.     The  text  of  the  ruling  reads : 

In  view  of  the  improbability  of  any  development  of  the  projects  proposed 
for  many  years,  to  come,  of  the  lack  of  any  necessity  of  the  city  (Los  Angeles) 
of  going  to  the  Kings  River  as  a  source  of  energy  supply,  and  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  National  Park  Service  arising  from  the  existence  of  claims 
within  an  area  which  it  is  desired  to  dedicate  to  national  park  purposes,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  application  be  rejected. 

DIAMOND  LAKE  REGION  NECESSARY  FOR  CRATER  LAKE  PARK. 

The  enlargement  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  northward^  to 
include  Diamond  Lake  and  Mount  Thielsen  is  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant projects  necessary  to  round  out  the  scenic  attractions  of  an 
existing  park  to  permit  it  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  service  to 
the  public.  By  such  enlargement  a  splendid  camping  region  will  be 
added  which,  on  account  of  its  lower  altitude,  will  be  available  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  when  snow  still  remains  on  the  rim  of 
Crater  Lake.  A  greater  measure  of  protection  also  would  be  af- 
forded the  game. 
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OTHER  DESIRABLE  BOUNDARY  CHANGES. 

While  the  above  are  the  three  park  enlargement  projects  of  the 
most  pressing  immediate  importance,  the  suggestion  has  recently 
come  from  the  local  residents  of  northern  Arizona  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  should  be  extended  to  the  north  in  order  to 
include  a  considerable  area  of  scenic  country  and  at  the  same  time 
create  a  permanent  sanctuary  which  will  protect  the  mule  deer  of 
the  Kaibab  Forest  which  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest  example  of 
their  species  in  the  United  States. 

Rectification  of  boundaries  on  the  west  of  Yosemite  Park  to 
eliminate  sections  containing  private  holdings,  which  obstruct  satis- 
factory and  proper  administration  of  the  park  and  eastward  to  take 
in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  High  Sierra,  physically  a  complement 
to  Yosemite,  have  been  thoroughly  studied  this  summer. 

NEW  PARK  PROJECTS. 

Appropriate  for  consideration  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the 
individual  park  enlargements  are  the  various  problems  constantly 
encountered  in  studying  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  exist- 
ing park  system  by  the  admission  of  new  members.  The  tre- 
mendous popularity  of  the  national  parks  has  impelled  progressive 
people  of  other  States  not  fortunate  in  having  a  National  Park 
within  their  boundaries  to  look  for  scenic  areas  within  their  own 
boundaries  that  might  measure  up  to  national  park  standards. 
Each  year  numerous  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress  to  create  new 
parks,  some  of  which  have  possible  merit,  but  others  showing  at  once 
the  impracticability  of  favorable  consideration.  This  desire  for 
new  parks  is  not  limited  alone  to  States  having  no  national  parks, 
for  ofttimes  bills  are  introduced  to  create  parks  in  the  States  wherein 
one  or  more  national  parks  have  already  been  established.  The 
history  of  the  national  park  system  shows  that  with  the  exception 
of  Lafayette  Park,  Me.,  our  only  park  east  of  the  Mississippi,  all 
parks  have  been  reserved  from  the  public  domain.  Lafayette  Park 
has  been  built  up,  by  donation  of  land  and  by  donation  of  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  from  a  few  thousand  acres  to  nearly  30,000 
acres  through  the  inspiring  work  of  its  present  superintendent,  Mr. 
George  B.  Dorr,  of  Bar  Harbor. 

One  can  readily  understand  how  it  has  been  possible  to  retain 
from  the  public  domain  the  existing  national  parks,  when  we  re- 
member the  growth  of  our  country,  from  the  first  settlement  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  gradual  expansion  westward.  From  the  days 
of  earliest  colonization  the  lands  east  of  the  AUeghenies  and  later 
farther  w.st  but  still  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  taken  up  by 
grants  and  then  by  individual  settlements  under  those  grants  or  by 
ri^ht  of  discovery.  Th?  great  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi,  con- 
taining most  of  the  spectacular  scenery,  was  still  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Nation.  By  the  time  the  idea  of  conservation  of  such  areas 
for  national  parks  came  into  the  popular  mind,  there  was  no  un- 
owned land  left  in  the  East.  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky  should  both  have  been  claimed  by  the  Nation  as  too 
important,  scenically,  to  have  passed  into  private  hands.  In  tha 
case  of  Niagara  it  has  been  only  by  the  closest  cooperation  between 
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the.  American  and  Canadian  Governments  that  so  much  of  the  pres- 
ent falls  as  are  now  the  scenic  marvel  of  the  East  has  been  saved. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  area  in  Kentucky  is  a  remote  probability  as 
a  national  park.  It  is  owned  privately,  administered  under  a  will 
the  terms  of  which  provide  that  upon  the  death  of  the  last-named 
legatee  it  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  There 
are  only  tAvo  surviving  legatees,,  both  over  90  years  of  age,  so  it 
may  be  expected  that  this  area  known  the  world  over  will  be  dis- 
posed of  bc^fore  many  more  years  pass  by.  Only  a  purchase,  either 
by  appropriation  of  Congress  for  the  specific  purpose  or  privately, 
for  clonation  to  the  United  States,  will  enable  the  creation  of  this 
area  as  a  national  park.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $1,000,000  would 
be  necessary  for  its  acquisition.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress proposing  its  j)urchase  at  this  figure,  but  as  Congress  ap- 
parently hesitates  to  establish  a  precedent  by  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  national  park  purposes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  persuaded  favorably  to  consider  the 
acquisition  of  even  the  Mammoth  Cave  by  this  means.  In  my 
opinion  the  onty  prospect  is  that  when  this  estate  is  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  some  public-spirited  organization  or  citizen  may 
acquire  it  and  donate  it  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  attention  where  areas  are  sug- 
gested for  national  park  establislinient  some  have  and  some  have 
not  been  on  public  domain.  If  on  public  domain  and  expert  inves- 
tigation establishes  its  suitability  for  national  park  purposes,  it  can 
be  reserved  and  set  aside  as  such  without  other  expense  or  formality 
than  an  act  of  Congress.  If  not;  the  plans  have  necessarily  had  to 
contemplate  either  the  purchase  of  the  area  from  national  funds  or 
its  acquisition  by  purchase  from  private  funds;  or  by  actual  dona- 
tion of  the  lands  involved  to  the  Government  for  national  park 
purposes. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  EAST. 

I  should  like  to  see  additional  national  parks  established  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  just  how  this  can  be  accomplished  is  not  clear. 
There  should  be  a  typical  section  of  the  Appalachian  Kange  estab- 
lished as  a  national  park  with  its  native  flora  and  fauna  conserved 
and  made  accessible  for  public  use  and  its  development  undertaken 
by  Federal  funds.  As  areas  in  public  ownership  in  the  East  are 
at  present  limited  to  a  number  of  forest  reserves  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Weeks  Act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  protection  of  forests  and  the  headwaters  of  streams,  it  appears 
that  the  only  practicable  way  national  park  areas  can  be  acquired 
would  be  by  donation  of  lands  or  acquisition  of  such  lands  from 
funds  privately  donated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lafayette  National 
Park. 

EXISTING  PARK  STANDARDS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED. 

National  parks,  however,  must  continue  to  constitute  areas  con- 
taining scenery  of  supreme  and  distinctive  quality  or  some  natural 
feature  so  extraordinary  or  unique  as  to  be  of  national  interest 
and  importance  as  distinguished  from  merely  local  interest.  The 
national  park  system  as  now  constituted  must  not  be  lowered  in 
standard,  dignity,  and  prestige  by  the  inclusion  of  areas  which 
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express  in  less  than  the  highest  terms  the  particular  class  or  kind 
of  exhibit  which  they  represent — distinguished  examples  of  partic- 
ular forms  of  world  architecture — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  as  exemplifying  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment of  stream  erosion,  or  the  Sequoia  as  presenting  the  highest 
form  of  accomplishment  in  natural  tree  growth,  the  wonderful 
Sequoia  gigantea,  or  the  Yellowstone  as  containing  the  greatest 
geyser  basins  of  the  world,  or  the  rugged  portions  of  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  as  exhibiting  the  oldest  rock  formations  in  America 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  deciduous  forests. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington  con- 
tains as  its  chief  scenic  accent  the  largest  single-peak  glacial  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  spreading  down  the  flanks  of  the  enormous 
extinct  volcano.  Due  to  the  extreme  popularity  of  this  park,  the 
creation  as  national  parks  of  other  areas  in  the  State  containing 
mountains  of  less  impressiveness  have  been  proposed,  such  as  Mount 
Baker,  Mount  Adams,  and  Mount  Olympus,  but  these  have  all  had 
to  be  denied,  since  their  establishment  as  national  parks  Avould  at 
once  lower  the  inspiring  dignity  of  position  and  prestige  of  Mount 
Rainier  as  the  noblest  glacier-bearing  peak  of  the  Americas. 

STATE  PARK  CREATION. 

The  demand  for  park  reservations  is  growing  extraordinarily 
from  year  to  year.  The  popularity  of  the  existing  national  parks 
has  given  the  country  the  realization  that  the  conservation  of  its 
most  important  beauty  spots  is  of  immediate  importance.  To  meet 
this  demand,  various  States  have  already  taken  up  actively  the 
establishment  of  State  parks  by  purchase  or  donation  of  such  tracts 
of  land  as  are  typical  of  the  best  scenery  within  their  boundaries. 
Such  scenery  is  not  necessarily  of  national  importance  but,  from 
a  State  standpoint,  typical  of  the  finest  within  the  State.  One  of 
the  very  best  examples  is  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  developed 
jointly  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  beginning  immediately  opposite 
New  York  City  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  extending  to  a  short 
distance  below  West  Point  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  thus  far  seemingly  only  the  most  prosperous  and 
most  populous  of  the  States  that  can  embark  on  such  a  State  park 
development,  but  all  the  States  should  recognize  and  will  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  such  a  movement,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  providing  breathing  spaces  for  the  people  of  the  entire  State, 
as  distinguished  from  municipal  parks  within  the  cities  and  towns, 
but  to  entertain  and  hold  the  transient  motorist  passing  through 
the  State.  Pressure  on  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  for 
national  park  purposes  areas  lacking  national  park  caliber  of 
scenery  arises  mainly  from  States  that  have  not  ventured  the 
establishment  of  State  parks.  These  States  will  eventually  recog- 
nize that  they  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  their  people,  should 
bear  the  burden  of  upkeep,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  these 
areas,  instead  of  trying  to  have  the  Federal  Government  undertake 
this  obligation  for  them. 

Interesting  precedents  involving  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  State  park  creation  arc  presented  in  the  creation  of  the 
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Heyburn  State  Park  in  Idaho,  the  Custer  State  Park  in  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Park  in  Pennsylvania.  By  act  of 
Congress,  approved  April  30, 1908  (35  Stat.  78),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  convey  so  much  of  the  then  existing 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation  as  is  now  contained  in  the  Hey- 
burn State  Park  to  the  State  of  Idaho  "  to  be  maintained  by  said 
State  as  a  public  park,  said  conveyance  to  be  made  for  such  considera- 
tion and  upon  such  t^rms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prescribe.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  in  such  manner  that  Congress  shall  here- 
after prescribe."  Federal  records  show  that  on  June  21,  1911,  the 
sum  of  $11,379.17  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  lands  involved. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land  within  the  Custer  State  Park  was 
donated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
in  1911,  being  accepted  as  "  lieu  "  lands  instead  of  those  known  as 
"school  sections,"  which  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure.  By  thus 
consolidating  their  State  lands  in  Custer  County,  the  area  was 
available  for  park  creation  by  the  State.  By  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  6,  1920,  30,000  acres,  together  with  the  Custer  State  Park, 
was  designated  by  the  President  as  the  Custer  State  Park  Game 
Sanctuary  and  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Custer  State  Park 
Board. 

By  act  approved  November  28,  1922,  Congress  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  land  located  on  the  peninsula  of  Presque 
Isle,  Pa.,  for  public-park  purposes,  subject  to  a  few  reservations  of 
Federal  occupancy  for  military,  naval,  lighthouse,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  area  is  now  designated  the  "  Pennsylvania  State  Park." 

It  is  possible  that  another  class  of  Federal  recreational  reservations 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  national  park  system  should 
be  established,  taking  in  scenic  areas  that  do  not  measure  fully  up 
to  national  park  standards,  but  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  say  whether 
this  should  be  done.  I  have  grave  doubts,  however,  whether  the 
Congress  would  agree  to  the  assumption  of  administration  over  such 
additional  reservations  with  the  appropriations  it  would  involve. 
Above  all,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  present  national  park 
system  by  the  addition  of  areas  that  do  not  meet  its  present  high 
standard  must  not  be  permitted.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  its  present  recreational  activities 
by  accepting  areas  of  less  importance  scenically  for  public  adminis- 
tion  and  control  these  should  be  frankly  and  openly  accepted,  not  as 
members  of  the  national  park  system  but  under  a  separate  recrea- 
tional designation. 

SAVE=THE=REDWOODS  MOVEMENT. 

Through  legislation  enacted  by  the  California  Legislature  in  May, 
1923,  added  impetus  was  given  the  movement  to  save  for  posterity 
some  of  the  finest  stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  California  redwood.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  introduced  into  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Rosenshine,  a  survey  of 
all  timberlands  available  for  park  purposes  will  be  made  by  the 
State  forestry  board.    This  survey  is  to  be  made  in  sections  and  re- 
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ports  are  to  be  filed  in  Sacramento.  After  the  completion  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  survey  it  will  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  give  to  the 
State  money  to  be  used  for  acquiring  the  park  lands,  the  tract  of 
redwoods  or  other  timberlands  to  be  designated  by  the  donor.  The 
State  forestry  board  will  then  endeavor  to  purchase  the  tract  and  if 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  owner  may  invoke  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  secure  the  State's  title  to  the  property.  Any 
tract  thus  acquired  by  gift  may  be  known  by  any  name  designated  by 
the  donor  and  approved  by  the  board.  Proceedings  initiated  by  an 
individual  to  acquire  tracts  for  park  purposes  not  within  the  sur- 
veyed areas  would  require  the  State  forestry  board  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  for  their  acquisition  under  the  act.  This  law  received  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Save-the-Kedwoods  League  and  other  con- 
servation societies  but  also  of  representatives  of  lumbering  interests 
of  the  State.  It  may  be  expected  that  other  States  will  place  on  their 
statute  books  similar  laws. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  PARK  ENTHUSIASTS. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  State  park  move- 
ment started  two  years  ago  at  the  First  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  this  year  given  added  impetus 
by  the  Third  Conference  in  the  Turkey  Run  State  Park,  Indiana, 
from  May  7  to  9.  President  Harding  in  endorsing  the  movement 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman — "  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  ac- 
cept your  invitation  to  attend  the  conference  and  speak,  for  I  feel  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  furtherance  of  this  movement.  As  com- 
munities grow  older,  population  more  dense,  and  property  values 
greater,  we  are  constantly  being  reminded  of  how  easily  important 
public  works  could  have  been  achieved  if  they  had  been  undertaken 
in  the  time  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  beginnings.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  State  parks.  I  have  been  glad  to  note  the  continu- 
ous extension  of  interest  among  so  many  States  in  this  campaign." 

This  conference  was  attended  by  high  Federal  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  State  governments,  park  and  forest  associations,  and 
public-service  organizations  of  all  kinds.  The  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  the  meeting  was  the  perfection  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation in  order  to  develop  and  expand  the  State  park  movement  still 
further.  The  objects  of  the  conference  are  very  ambitious  and  indi- 
cate a  widespread,  serious,  active  interest  in  State  park  creation 
and  development.    The  conference  itself  stated  them  to  be  as  follows : 

To  urge  upon  our  governments,  local,  county,  State  and  national,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  water  areas  suitable  for  recreation  and.  preservation  of  wild 
life,  as  a  form  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  until  eventually  there 
shall  be  public  parks,  forests,  and  preserves  within  easy  access  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  and  also  to  encourage  the  interest  of  nongovernmental 
agencies,  and  individuals  in  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  dedicating  for  public 
use  similar  areas;  and  as  a  means  of  cementing  all  park  interests  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  to  provide  for  a  conference  and  exchange  of  ideas  by  an 
annual  meeting  of  such  interests,  and  the  formation  of  facilities  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  between  conferences. 

Many  topics  of  general  interest  in  State  park  work  were  discussed, 
such  as  the  removal  of  advertisements  from  the  public  highways  and 
the  methods  by  which  different  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  cooperate  with  State  park  authorities,  while  the  State  park 
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projects  established  or  being  promoted  in  States  from  New  York  to 
California  were  detailed.  Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  con- 
ference indorsing  the  idea  of  a  survey  of  available  and  suitable  State 
park  sites,  so  that  legislatures  and  other  ruling  bodies  may  have 
information  at  hand  that  may  serve  to  prevent  an  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  State  parks;  urging  upon  local,  county.  State,  and 
national  public  officials,  as  the  highest  type  of  a  true  and  essential 
conservation  of  a  natural  resource  of  ever-increasing  public  value; 
the  taking  over  and  preservation  in  sufficient  size  and  number  of  the 
natural  beauty  spots  as  public  parks,  that  each  State  establish  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State;  recommending  that  joint  action  be  taken  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  and  parkways  between  the  city  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Md.;  that  all  States  in  which  primeval  forests  or  areas 
rich  in  geological  form  and  historic  interests  occur  are  encouraged  to 
acquire  all  or  part  of  such  areas  for  park  recreational  or  educational 
purposes ;  and  that  legislation  be  encouraged  by  all  the  prairie  States 
to  preserve  areas  which  contain  the  natural  flora  and  fauna  of  such 
regions. 

All  this  public  interest  in  expansion  of  national  recreation  facili- 
ties by  the  creation  of  additional  parks.  State  or  Federal,  empha- 
sizes a  healthy  state  of  the  national  mind.  As  the  country  becomes 
more  closely  settled,  the  net  value  of  recreation  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. Nowadays  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  in  a  settled  community  the 
establishment  of  parks  and  playgrounds  is  a  frill  or  useless  expense 
instead  of  a  necessity,  parallel  to  the  provision  of  pure  water,  paved 
streets,  and  other  adjuncts  of  successful  living.  That  day  has  long 
since  passed,  and  we  now  know  that  recreation,  accessible  to  all  the 
people,  is  a  necessity  of  successful  commercial  production  and  na- 
tional prosperity.  It  is  well  that  this  feeling  prevails  while  scenic 
areas  of  some  importance  are  still  available  for  acquisition  by  the 
public.  The  time  will  come,  not  so  many  years  off,  when  such  oppor- 
tunities will  be  few  and  far  between. 

A  NATION=WIDE  SUPERSCENERY  SURVEY. 

This  emphasizes  to  me  the  importance  of  what  I  consider  as  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  seriously  a  superscenery  survey  of  the 
entire  country.  This  survey  should  be  made,  it  occurs  to  me,  by  a 
commission  of  nationally  known  men,  prominent  in  their  respective 
professions,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  cooperation  with  the  various  States.  Such  a  commission  should 
consider  the  established  principles  of  national  park  creation,  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  so  right  and  vital  that  they  have  forced  their 
own  acceptance;  study  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  various 
States  in  State  park  development  and  the  possibility  of  expansion 
of  the  State  park  movement ;  and  report  on  the  availability  of  areas 
that  are  still  of  such  supreme  and  distinctive  character  scenically  as 
to  measure  up  to  national  park  standards  and  those  that  could  be 
placed  in  lower  categories  for  State  park  development,  or  possibly 
for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  for  recreational  develop- 
ment under  another  designation. 
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I  have  at  this  time  in  mind  as  of  possible  national  park  caliber 
particularly  the  Mammoth  Cave  area  in  Kentucky,  the  area  in  New 
Mexico  included  in  the  so-called  Bandelier  National  Monument,  the 
Bryce  Canyon  area  in  Utah  already  proposed  as  the  Utah  National 
Park,  and  areas  along  the  Great  Lakes  showing  typical  sections  of 
inland  lake  and  dunes,  of  the  redwood  section  of  upper  and  central 
California  for  the  preservation  of  a  redwood  forest  of  the  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  of  a  typical  section  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in 
the  East,  of  an  example  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  or  of  the  for- 
ested lands  and  hills  of  the  South;  doubtless  there  are  other  areas 
which  meet  this  high  standard.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  national 
park  should  have  a  large  area.  The  element  of  size  is  of  no  impor- 
tance as  long  as  the  park  possesses  lofty  scenic  quality  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  effective  administration  and  control. 

SEIZING  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the  national  parks 
to  reach  the  acme  of  service  to  the  American  people  is,  I  am  con- 
fident, the  necessity  of  expanding  methods  for  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  their  great  natural  offerings  to  those  that  are 
anxious  to  be  served.  The  parks  are  repeatedly  called  the  great 
outdoor  museums.  Their  possibilities  are  far  beyond  that.  Museums 
are  passive  exhibits.  The  parks  themselves  are  nature,  vibrant  with 
vital,  virile  action.  They  offer  the  greatest  fields  for  nature  study 
m  the  whole  Americas  by  the  very  nature  of  their  creation,  their 
physical  attributes,  and  the  policy  of  conservation  governing  them. 
Here  nature  is  an  open  book  for  those  who  come  and  can  read.  It 
presents  an  outdoor  play  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  those  who  come  and 
can  not  read,  a  play  in  which  the  appeal  of  form  and  color  are 
unmistakable,  but  the  words  themselves  conveying  the  reasons  and 
meaning  unintelligible.  Here  are  the  forests  of  magnificent  trees 
and  tree  growth,  from  the  sprouting  seed  through  the  entire  cycle 
of  tree  life  covering  centuries,  yes,  thousands  of  years,  completed 
in  the  fallen  decaying  giant  returning  his  dust  to  the  mother  earth, 
all  undisturbed  from  century  to  century  except  for  such  vicissitudes 
as  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  themselves  prescribe.  The  far- 
flung  flower  flelds,  delighting  the  eye  by  charm  of  form  and  color, 
run  in  riotous  profusion  even  to  the  park  boundaries,  and  in  some 
cases  stop  there;  eloquent  evidences  of  the  difference  between  con- 
servation and  nonconservation.  Here  alone  the  land  is  teeming  with 
its  native  game  and  other  wild  life,  indigenous  to  its  habitat,  so 
tamed  by  its  safe  proximity  to  and  contact  with  park  visitors  as  to 
be  comparatively  easy  of  approach  for  intimate  field  study.  Al- 
ready the  parks  are  the  gathering  places  for  scientists — the  bi- 
ologists, geologists,  and  others  interested  professionally  in  such  re- 
search work.  This  year  the  visiting  list  has  included  more  teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  Union  than  ever  before.  Surely  these,  even 
after  casual  contact  and  superficial  examination  and  inspection  of 
only  a  few  days,  will  be  inspired  to  a  better  and  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  these  wonderlands  in  a  larger  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  country.  But  I  want  to  see  the  parks  used  by  the 
young  men  and  women,  the  boys,  and  girls,  who,  in  seizing  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  recreation  and  health,  will  eventually 
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spend  weeks  and  months  there  in  the  study  of  the  great  natural 
compositions  evidencing  details  of  world  making,  or  of  nature  in 
all  its  phases  of  creation  and  living  and  dying.  Already  many 
classes  annually  seek  the  parks  for  such  study,  under  special  teach- 
ers. Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girls'  organizations  are  encountered 
daily,  moving  onward  from  place  to  place  after  spending  the  nights 
in  the  open.     What  wonderful  possibilities  for  our  young  Americans ! 

PARK  MUSEUMS  ARE  NEEDED. 

• 

As  yet  no  definite  program  for  this  educational  development 
has  been  evolved.  A  start  has  been  made  toward  establishment  of 
museums  in  some  of  the  most  important  parks,  primarily  to  test  out 
the  popularit}^  of  such  exhibitions.  The  results  with  the  temporary 
measures  we  had  to  employ  have  at  that  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  Yosemite,  for  instance,  a  small  building  was 
turned  over  to  the  park  naturalist,  who  at  once  set  about  collecting 
what  material  he  could  secure  by  donation  or  loan.  No  money  was 
available  for  purchasing.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  he  had 
collected  exhibits  that  were  estimated  to  value  approximately  $30,000. 
The  graphic  manner  in  which  these  exhibits  were  arranged  stimulated 
in  itself  far  greater  attendance  than  was  thought  possible.  This 
past  season  55,811  visitors  inspected  the  exhibits.  The  Yellow- 
stone and  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks  and  the  Casa  Grande  National 
Monument  have  made  beginnings  toward  museum  exhibits  that  have 
unusual  promise  and  will  be  valuable  and  popular  exhibits  for  the 
National  Government  when  completed.  Proper  museum  buildings, 
adequately  equipped,  are  indispensable  adjuncts  to  developing  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  parks,  and  as  soon  as  the  country  is 
on  a  firmer  financial  footing  this  is  one  of  the  important  details  of 
development  on  our  future  construction  program.  I  might  add 
that  my  opinion  is  that  in  so  far  as  collection  of  sufficient  museum 
material  is  concerned  very  little,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  National  Government,  since  experience  has  shown  that  public- 
spirited  owners  of  important  and  valuable  material  will  glady  do- 
nate or  lend  it  to  the  Government  for  such  exposition. 

NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE  JUSTIFIES  ITS  EXPANSION. 

Of  equal  importance,  if  not  greater,  to  the  establishment  of  suit- 
able park^museums  is  the  expansion  of  the  nature  guide  service,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  seek 
to  learn  more  of  the  mighty  past  of  the  earth's  making  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  titanic  forces  which  shaped  and  are  still  shaping 
this  land  as  exemplified  in  the  national  parks  and  of  the  native  wild 
life  to  which  the  parks  offer  sanctuary.  It  is  to  this  class  that  our 
nature  guide  service  has  its  greatest  appeal  and  wherein  it  finds  full 
justification  for  its  existence. 

Beginning  in  1920  in  Yosemite  Park  the  educational  service  has 
there  reached  its  largest  development,  and  during  the  past  season, 
under  th%  direction  of  Chief  Park  Naturalist  Ansel  F.  Hall  and  five 
assistants,  has  surpassed  the  achievements  of  any  previous  year. 
Walks  afield,  arranged  to  suit  the  age  and  strength  of  the  partici- 
pants, offered  the  nearest  to  the  ideal  means  of  studying  the  living 
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and  growing  things  in  the  park.  These  were  varied  by  nightly  lec- 
tures and  camp-fire  talks  at  the  hotels  and  lodges.  In  Yellowstone 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  its  biological  and  geological  phenom- 
ena, Avith  which  it  is  so  richly  supplied,  served  to  provide  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences,  and  at 
the  formations  during  the  day  guides  were  in  attendance  to  assist 
in  interpreting  these  curious  manifestations  of  nature.  To  a  some- 
what more  limited  degree  similar  service  was  also  available  in  Mount 
Rainier,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  Sequoia,  and 
several  of  the  other  parks,  and  was  so  favorably  received  as  to  gen- 
erally warrant  a  bigger  program  for  1924. 

At  present  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  test  out  these  activities  in  a 
small  way  with  our  limited  appropriations,  primarily  to  furnish 
authentic  data  for  the  larger  expansion  that  is  inevitable  due  to  the 
known  demand.  I  have  elaborated  on  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment at  such  length  because  I  firmly  believe  that  of  the  many  op- 
portunities fo^  service  ahead  of  us,  to  supplement  existing  service, 
this  is  the  most  promising  and  popular  field. 

PART  IN  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION. 

The  part  the  national  parks  play  in  general  national  conservation 
policies  is  one  of  acknowledged  leadership.  The  policy  of  complete 
conservation  as  applied  to  them  has  had  the  undivided  support  of 
Congress,  most  recently  emphasized  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  water  power  act,  approved  March  3,  1921,  which  excepted 
the  park  system  from  the  application  of  the  Federal  power  law 
passed  June  10,  1920.  Particularly  has  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  been  the  j)oint  of  attack  by  various  bills  in  Congress  planning 
to  utilize  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  and  the  beautiful  Yellow- 
stone Lake  as  irrigation  reservoirs.  In  fact,  since  its  creation  in 
1872  the  Yellowstone  has  borne  the  brunt  of  attacks  of  those  who 
desired  to  commercialize  some  attractive  natural  resource  of  the 
park,  or  particular  area.  Every  attack  to  which  a  national  park 
could  be  subjected  seems  to  have  been  centered  on  the  Yellowstone, 
so  a  brief  epitome  of  its  history  in  this  regard  would  be 
interesting. 

It  was  reserved  in  1872  "dedicated  forever  as  a  pleasuring  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  The  avowed  purpose 
of  Congress  by  setting  aside  this  area  as  a  preserve  was  that  it 
never  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  commercialism.  However,  in  the 
eighties  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  obtain  franchises  for  the 
operation  of  railroads  within  the  park  lines.  When  these  efforts 
were  unsuccessful  a  fight  was  made  to  get  the  boundary  lines  changed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  out  lands  over  which  rights  of  way  for 
railroads  were  desired. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  secure  mining  privileges, 
and  beginning  in  1919  several  projects  have  been  developed  which, 
if  permitted  by  Congress,  would  destroy  all  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  park  and  some  of  the  best  forest  areas.  For  instance,  it  was 
and  still  is  proposed  to  place  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  beautiful  Lake 
Yellowstone,  which  if  built  would  result  with  certainty  in  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  natural  shore  lines  of  the  lake,  and  in 
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times  of  subnormal  snowfall  it  would  be  necessary  practically  to 
dry  up  the  Yellowstone  River  in  order  to  fill  the  reservoir,  thus 
largely  destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Falls  and  the  beauty 
of  the  Yellowstone  Canyon.  This  project,  and  all  these  projects, 
have  been  fought  vigorously  and  we  believe  successfully,  but  one 
never  can  tell  when  it  will  be  brought  up  again. 

Down  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  some  reservoirs  that  Avould  destroy  access  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  sections  of  the  park  as  well  as  inundate  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wonderful  camping  grounds  and  some  of  the  best  forest 
lands  of  the  park.  Legislation  in  Congress  providing  for  this  proj- 
ect has  also  been  defeated.  Idaho  promoters  also  have  had  a  plan 
for  tunnelling  the  Continental  Divide  and  taking  water  from  Lake 
Yellowstone  on  the  xltlantic  watershed  into  the  Snake  River  on  the 
Pacific  watershed.  The  least  precedent  for  the  utilization  of  even 
one  small  lake  in  this  area  would  inevitably  result  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  entire  system.  This  is  loudly  and  openly  protested, 
but  there  is  evidence  in  the  files  of  the  department  which  shows  that 
the  bill  for  the  utilization  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  for 
reservoir  purposes  was  to  serve  eventually  as  a  precedent  for  the 
utilization  of  the  YelloAvstone  Lake.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  where  the  recreational  use  of  a  park  is  merged  with  the 
economic  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  eventual  disaster  of  the  former. 

While  all  these  projects  have  been  fought  with  facts  and  figures, 
aiming  to  show  the  impracticability  and  lack  of  feasibility  of  them, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  projects  from  this 
standpoint.  We  ought  rather  to  look  at  the  underlying  principle 
of  park  protection — the  principle  of  complete  conservation.  We 
must  look  at  the  parks  as  national  assets  ever  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  never  to  be  used  for  the  com- 
mercial upbuilding  of  adjacent  territory  or  private  selfish  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  Ave  ask  people  to  see 
America  first,  we  must  consistently  preserve  something  of  that 
America  for  them  to  see. 

President  Harding,  as  he  stood  at  Artist  Point  in  July,  viewing 
the  wonderful  display  of  falls  and  water  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Yellowstone,  said :  "  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  flow 
of  water  through  this  canyon ;  such  interference  would  destroy  much 
of  its  beauty  and  majesty."  Later,  as  he  left  Yellowstone  for  his 
fateful  journey,  he  said :  "  Commercialism  will  never  be  tolerated 
here  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it."  On  numerous  oc- 
casions he  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  had  only  a  few  parks 
and  could  afford  to  maintain  them  intact  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Congressman  Winter,  of  Wyoming,  in  an  address  at  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Howard  Eaton  Trail,  157  miles  in  length, 
connecting  principal  scenic  points  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  also  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  national  park  idealism.  "  Here 
let  me  say,"  he  declared  during  his  address,  "  that  great  as  their  utili- 
tarian purposes  might  be,  the  lakes  and  waters  of  this  and  other 
national  parks  must  not  be  touched  or  violated  for  business  or  profit. 
The  American  people  are  practically  of  one  mind  on  that  question. 
There  must  be  no  commercialism  of  the  park  waters." 

The  value  and  need  of  comj)lete  conservation  of  our  national 
parks,  as  well  as  those  of  Canada  to  our  north,  for  the  benefit  of 
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science  and  popular  education  during  future  generations,  was  clearly 
emphasized  in  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  largest  scientific  body  in 
the  world,  with  nearly  1,000  members,  representing  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.    The  resolution  reads : 

Whereas  by  repeated  action  of  Congress  for  more  than  half  a  century,, 
widely  approved  by  scientific  and  other  societies  and  by  the  public  generally, 
the  national  parks  of  the  United  States  have  been  completely  conserved  from 
industrial  uses  so  as  to  constitute  a  system  of  national  museums  of  native 
America ;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  national  parks  of  Canada  is  similarly  completely  con- 
served ;  and 

Whereas  the  combined  national  parks  systems  of  both  countries,  covering 
geological,  biological,  and  geographical  examples  from  the  Alaskan  range 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  if  preserved 
untouched,  will  constitute  a  unique  continental  exposition  of  inestimable  value 
to  science  and  to  the  popular  education  of  future  generations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
earnestly  requests  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  and  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  such  amend- 
ments of  existing  law  and  the  enactment  of  such  new  laws  as  will  give  to 
all  units  in  the  international  parks  system  complete  conservation  alike  and 
will  safeguard  them  against  every  industrial  use  either  under  private  or  public 
control  at  least  until  careful  study  shall  justify  the  elimination  of  any  part 
from  park  classification. 

WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION   AN   IMPORTANT  PHASE. 

There  is  another  phase  of  conservation  in  which  the  parks  play  a 
most  gratifying  role ;  namely,  in  the  complete  sanctuary  they  offer  all 
the  wild  life,  except  predatory  animals,  indigenous  to  the  territory 
they  occupy.  The  parks  to-day  constitute  the  greatest  sanctuaries  in 
the  world,  and,  in  that  direction,  important  as  they  now  are,  will  be- 
come more  and  more  valuable  to  the  country  as  times  goes  on. 

It  appears  to  be  a  human  frailty  that  man  lives  only  in  the  present. 
Certainly  our  history  for  the  past  century  in  the  heedless  expenditure 
of  our  natural  resources  emphasizes  this.  It  was  a  great  country  the 
early  pioneers  traversed.  The  primeval  forest  stretching  as  far* 
as  the  eye  could  see  in  undisturbed  majesty  and  serenity  w^as  prolific 
with  game.  The  deer  was  present  in  ever}'  piece  of  woodland;  the 
beaver  had  his  dam  in  every  stream;  the  plains  and  meadows  car- 
ried the  bison  even  to  the  eastern  seaboard;  and  the  elk,  bear,  and 
pigeon  furnished  meat  for  tlie  Avliite  man  and  the  red  man.  The 
supply  seemed  illimitable.  They  now  belong  to  the  historic  yester- 
days. The  magnificent  forests  passed  the  heydey  of  their  glory 
under  the  wastefulness  that  accompanied  lumlDering  operations  of 
the  past.  Game  became  scarcer  and  scarcer.  The  fur  trade  early 
killed  its  own  business  by  overtrapping  and  the  hide  hunters  theirs 
by  overshooting.  The  western  prairies  and  ranges  soon  saw  only 
the  bleached  bones  of  elk  and  buffalo.  Overgrazing  and  overstocking 
in  too  many  instances  drew  the  penalties  of  barren  eroded  wastes 
where  at  one  time  the  grass-covered  reaches  had  flung  their  green 
blankets  far  beyond  the  horizon. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  awakening  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  the  more  complete  protection  of  our  native  animals 
and  birds  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  actual  conservation  in  this 
direction  had  to  take  the  place  of  academic  discussion  and  theory- 
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Serious  efforts  were  made  to  restock  areas  with  some  of  the  original 
game  animals.  The  States  extended  their  bird  and  game  reservations, 
following  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  blazed  trail  of  national  park 
conservation  policies.  Acts  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  and  the  National  Congress  cooperated  in  reducing  the  time 
for  open  seasons  and  otherwise  imposed  restrictions  on  hunting. 

The  success  which  attends  game  propagation  in  the  national  parks 
is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  adjoining  States 
in  providing  refuges  in  which  the  animals  may  remain  unmolested 
for  well  defined  periods  when  they  drift  outside  the  park  boundaries. 
Much  in  this  direction  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  some  of  the  States 
have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  For  the 
past  few  years,  however,  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  gratify- 
ing, particularly  in  connection  with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
This  past  season,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lewis  Countj^  Game 
Commission,  and  the  supervisor  of  the  Rainier  National  Forest, 
two  and  one-half  townships  along  the  south  boundary  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  were  set  aside  as  a  game  preserve,  which  will 
materially  assist  in  increasing  the  number  of  deer  in  that  park. 

The  Yellowstone  affords  a  good  example  of  how  national  parks, 
with  their  increase  of  wild  life  stimulated  by  adequate  protection, 
may  become  sources  of  supply  for  the  game  needs  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  From  this  one  park  alone  numerous  sections 
have  been  supplied  with  elk  as  well  as  many  zoological  parks  of 
municipalities.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  transplanting  has  proved  en- 
tirely successful.  Congress  gave  its  official  sanction  to  this  policy  in 
legislation  which  it  passed  last  winter  by  authorizing  the  disposition 
of  surplus  buffaloes  in  the  Yellowstone  herd  which  will  enable  the 
service  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  surplus  bulls.  Here  is  found 
the  largest  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
number  of  elk.  In  passing  I  should  also  observe  that  our  policy  of 
complete  sanctuary  for  the  wild  life  is  responsible  for  saving  the 
remnant  of  what  is  perhaps  our  most  noble  animal,  the  grizzly  bear. 
•It  seems  to  be  making  its  last  stand  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  creation  of  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  in  Alaska  was  the  protection  of  its  w^ild  life,  particularly  the 
caribou  and  mountain  sheep.  This  park  is  still  a  wilderness,  with- 
out roads  and  with  practically  no  trails,  its  area  comprising  2,645 
square  miles,  next  to  the  Yellowstone  the  largest  park  in  the  system. 
Patrolling  this  area  and  protecting  the  wild  life,  therefore,  presents 
greater  problems  in  the  suppression  of  unlawful  game  killing  than 
perhaps  any  other  park.  The  small  appropriation  of  $8,000  annually 
only  permits  of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  and  one  ranger, 
whose  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  protection  are  necessarily  small 
in  comparison  with  the  duties  that  the  administration  of  that  area 
throws  upon  us.  Here  especially  are  large  appropriations  needed  for 
proper  patrolling  forces.  The  law  creating  the  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  is  peculiar  in  that  it  provides  certain  exceptions  to  the 
policy  of  absolute  conservation  followed  in  other  parks,  section  6  of 
that  act  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  park  shall  be  and  is  hereby  established  as  a  game 
refuge,  and  no  person  shall  kill  any  game  in  said  park  except  under  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  to  protect 
or  prevent  the  extermination  of  other  animals  or  birds :     Provided,  That  pro- 
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spectors  and  miners  engaged  in  prospecting  or  mining  in  said  park  may  take 
and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or  birds  as  may  be  needed  for  their  actual 
necessities  when  short  of  food ;  but  in  no  case  shall  animals  or  birds  be  killed 
in  said  park  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom,  or  wantonly. 

In  view  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  possi- 
bility of  discovery  of  large  mineral  bodies  within  the  park  boundaries, 
which  in  the  Copper  Mountain  district  have  already  been  made,  Con- 
gress permitted  the  killing  of  game  within  that  park  by  prospectors 
and  miners  when  actually  short  of  food.  I  anticipate  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties in  the  enforcement  of  our  conservation  policies  in  the  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  particularly  if  large  mining  camps  are 
established  within  the  park.  In  fact  in  August  alleged  placer  gold 
discoveries  northeast  of  the  park  in  the  Toklat  River  region  saw  a 
gold  rush,  fortunately  not  over  the  trails  of  the  park,  paralleling 
in  some  ways  the  early  Klondike  days,  but  it  is  such  prospecting 
that  will  make  terrific  inroads  into  the  game  supply.  Amendatory 
legislation  will  doubtless  have  to  be  enacted  if  the  service  is  to  be 
enabled  to  control  the  game  situation  and  give  such  protection  to  the 
wild  life  as  will  preserve  it  from  what  may  otherwise  prove  to  be 
eventual  extinction. 

Unusual  success  has  attended  our  efforts  during  the  past  year  to 
reduce  the  number  of  predatory  animals.  In  several  of  the  larger 
parks  such  numbers  of  these  animals  have  been  trapped  and  killed 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  loss  of  deer  and  other 
species  that  are  usually  their  victims. 

PROTECTION  OF  FOREST  GROWTH. 

Every  year  numbers  of  forest  fires  occur  in  the  national  parks, 
and  it  is  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  exacting  work  on  the  part 
of  our  ranger  forces  that  the  damage  by  such  conflagrations  is  kept 
to  its  present  low  average.  Several  years  ago  Congress,  realizing 
that  it  was  inevitable  that,  in  such  densely  forested  areas  as  the 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Yosemite,  and  Sequoia  Parks, 
there  would  be  periodically,  during  the  dry  months  of  the  summer 
season,  numerous  fires  whose  control  would  ordinarily  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  that  particular  park's  funds  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  granted  a  contingent  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  which 
the  expenses  of  fighting  fires  could  be  defrayed.  This  fund  has 
been  of  inestimable  service,  since  it  safeguards  our  park  appropria- 
tion from  a  drain  for  which  they  were  not  primarily  intended.  It 
had  happened  in  recent  years  in  one  of  the  parks  that  fighting  fires 
had  required  such  expenditures  that  it  nearly  took  the  entire  park 
appropriation  before  they  could  be  extinguished.  Fires  during  the 
past  two  years  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number  and  small 
in  extent,  but,  as  nearly  all  of  them  happened  through  lightning,  a 
carelessly  throw^n  cigarette  or  sparks  from  an  unextinguished  camp 
fire,  causes  primarily  beyond  our  control,  it  is  only  constant  vigil- 
ance in  detecting  and  utmost  speed  in  reaching  them  while  they  are 
yet  small  that  will  protect  our  forests  from  this  danger. 

Aside  from  the  fire  menace  there  is,  however,  another  serious 
danger  to  the  forest  growth  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase; 
namely,  the  destruction  of  timber  resulting  from  depredations  of 
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certain  insects.  In  Yosemite,  Glacier,  Yellowstone  and  on  the  North 
Eim  of  Grand  Canyon  these  infestations  have,  perhaps,  appeared 
in  more  serious  form  than  in  other  Parks,  and  while  some  control 
measures  have  been  undertaken  in  Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
at  present,  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  are  still  studying 
conditions  in  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  w^ith  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations for  effective  control  measures.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  danger  from  insect  infestations  in  the  national  parks  is 
a  serious  one,  and  it  is  my  plan  this  next  year  after  these  various 
reports  are  in  to  ask  a  fund  from  Congress  from  which  effective 
annual  control  can  be  undertaken  where  insect  damage  is  liable  to 
be  the  greatest.  The  outbreaks  should,  of  course,  be  met  at  the 
start  in  order  that  they  may  be  most  successfully  combated.  Once 
the  infestation  becomes  epidemic,  not  only  will  the  cost  of  control 
far  exceed  what  it  would  have  cost  originally,  but,  what  is  more  to 
be  deplored,  tree  growth  that  has  taken  decades,  yes  centuries,  to 
produce  will  die  away  to  the  injury  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
parks. 

This  summer,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation,  headed  by 
Senator  McNary  as  chairman,  on  its  inspection  trip  through  the 
West  visited  a  number  of  the  national  parks  looking  into  possible 
reforestation  requirements  of  the  system  and,  at  our  request,  par- 
ticularly the  detail  of  insect  infestation  control.  I  trust  that  in  any 
plans  that  that  committee  will  make  for  the  general  protection  of 
the  forests  of  the  country  and  the  public  domain  adequate  provision 
will  also  be  made  for  guarding  those  in  the  national  parks  from 
attacks  of  insects  and  diseases  to  which  such  tree  growth  may  be 
peculiarly  susceptible. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES. 

In  any  consideration  of  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the 
national  park  system  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
national  parks  are  direct-revenue  producers;  all  revenues  accruing 
from  their  operations  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  available  for  park  work  in  any  way.  Revenues 
are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  travel,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  Congress  will  grant  sufficient  money  to  make  im- 
portant road  improvements  and  road  extensions,  the  lack  of  which 
now  retards  a  greater  use  of  the  parks  by  motorists,  we  could  with- 
out difficulty  increase  our  revenues  very  materially  and  probably 
within  a  few  years  almost  double  them.  In  a  few  national  parks 
where  considerable  road  improvement  has  been  accomplished,  as  in 
the  Yellowstone,  the  revenues  from  the  park  have  reached  a  large 
figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Yellowstone  revenues  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  reach  $290,000,  only  $30,000  less  than  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $320,000  for  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  $48,000  which  was  appropriated  for  per- 
manent construction.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  thought 
is  justified  that  within  a  year  or  two  the  Yellowstone  will  be  self- 
sustaining  so  far  as  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  are 
concerned,  and  as  soon  as  the  road  systems  in  the  older  parks  are 
brought  to  a  same  standard  it  may  be  expected  that  these  parks 
will  be  self-sustaining  in  like  manner.    In  some  of  the  newer  parks 
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in  which  practically  no  development  work  has  been  initiated  it 
must  be  expected  that  development  will  have  to  be  gradually  under- 
taken and  carried  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  but  the 
ultimate  aim  will  be  to  place  them  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  parks'  need  for  good  roads  has  elsewhere  been  commented 
on  at  some  length,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  say  here  in  this  discussion 
of  appropriations  and  revenues  that  unless  the  poor  road  conditions 
in  a  number  of  the  parks  are  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time  a 
serious  falling  off  in  revenues  may  result  by  reason  of  motorists 
refusing  to  subject  their  cars  to  the  severe  punishment  of  driving 
them  over  the  poor  park  roads.  In  fact,  unless  reconstruction  of 
existing  roads  is  undertaken  soon,  I  do  not  see  how  a  reduction  in 
the  present  license  fees  can  be  avoided  in  some  of  the  parks.  Much 
of  the  park  system  revenues  are  derived  from  automobile  license 
fees,  as  the  bulk  of  the  travel  to  the  parks  is  by  private  automobile. 
The  public  utilities  in  the  various  parks  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
Government  taxes  on  their  franchises,  these  taxes  being  based  on  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  these  enterprises.  The  automobile 
entrance  fees  are  based  on  the  mileage  of  automobile  roads  in  the 
various  parks  and  vary  from  50  cents  in  some  of  the  smaller  parks 
to  $7.50  in  the  Yellowstone,  where  over  300  miles  of  road  are 
available  for  the  use  of  the  motorist.  In  several  of  the  parks  where 
practically  no  road  development  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  no  license  fee  is  charged  for  driving  over  the  existing 
roads,  such  as  they  are,  and  it  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable 
to  charge  a  license  fee  in  those  parks  where  none  is  now  charged 
until  the  Federal  Government  has  put  the  roads  in  good  condition 
for  travel. 

The  following  table  gives  an  illuminating  idea  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  and  in  revenues,  and  of  the  proportionately 
smaller  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress 
since  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service : 


Year. 

Visitors, 
parks,  and 
monu- 
ments. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Revenues,  i 

Appro- 
priations. 

Estimates. 

1917      

488,268 
451,661 
811,516 
1,058,455 
1,171,797 
1,216,490 
1,493,712 

54,692 
53,966 
97, 721 
128,074 
175, 825 
197, 105 
271,482 

$180,652.30       S537.366.67 

$1,105,083.01 

1,008,318.20 

1,058,619.00 

789, 380.  00 

1918                        

217,330.55 
196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396,928.27 

530,680.00 

963, 105.  00 

907,070.76 

1.058.969.16 

1919      

1920         

1921 

2,345,867.50 

1922      

432,964.89  '  1,433,220.00 
513,706.36      1.446.520.00 

2,488,004.50 
1,566,080.00 
1,777,950.00 

1923               

1924                                               

1,822,730.00 

1  After  July  1, 1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  they  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1, 1922,  revenues 
from  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  development  of  the  park. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  above  that  the  increase  in  visitors 
this  year  over  1917  is  200  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  revenues 
this  year  is  184  per  cent  over  revenues  accruing  in  1917.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  appropriations  during  the  same  period  increased 
169  per  cent.  This  year,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  the 
revenues  accruing  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $513,706.36. 
Deducting  this  revenue  from  the  amount  of  appropriations  granted 
leaves  a  net  cost  of  $932,813.64,  and  further  deducting  about  $300,000 
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expended  in  permanent  improvements  the  operating  cost  during  the 
1923  fiscal  year  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $600,000,  which  is  the 
cost  to  the  people  of  maintaining  their  national  parks.  This  is  an 
infinitesimal  amount  when  the  economic  value  of  the  parks  is  con- 
sidered by  having  retained  within  and  placed  in  widespread  circu- 
lation throughout  the  land  millions  of  dollars  of  travel  money  ^hat 
would  have  gone  out  of  the  country  had  not  the  manifest  attractions 
and  benefits  of  the  national  parks  been  available  to  the  American 
people  and  kept  them  within  our  borders. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK=TO=PARK  HIGHWAY. 

Great  credit  for  the  large  amount  of  interpark  motor  travel  is  due 
to  various  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  other  local 
civic  organizations  in  the  various  States  within  which  national  parks 
lie  and  particularly  to  a  number  of  road  and  highway  organiza- 
tions which  have  carried  on  extensive  campaigns  to  stimulate  this 
sort  of  travel.  Among  these  organizations  is  the  National  Park- 
to-Park  Highway  Association,  which  has  not  only  continued  to 
promote  travel  over  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  but  has 
increased  its  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this  master  scenic  high- 
way which  links  in  a  great  circle  tour  12  of  the  national  parks  and 
gives  access  to  many  of  the  national  monuments. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  High- 
way Association  was  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  15  and  16,  and 
its  delegates  from  the  11  interested  Western  States,  for  the  most  part, 
were  able  to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
highway  as  a  result  of  the  action  by  several  States  in  making  their 
section  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  part  of  their  State 
highway  system,  in  order  that  Federal  aid  funds  might  be  available 
for  its  improvement.  The  objective  of  the  association  is  a  hard- 
surface  highway  over  the  entire  distance  of  the  circle  route  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  miles,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  which  is  already 
permanently  improved. 

The  association  plans  to  conduct  a  very  vigorous  campaign  this 
coming  winter  and  spring  to  attract  motor  travel  westward  from 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  It  is  also  preparing  to  sign  the 
highway  throughout  its  entire  length.  In  connection  with  its  pub- 
licity work  the  association  has  had  the  very  active  support  of  the 
National  Highways  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has 
prepared  a  splendid  map  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Associa- 
tion. The  National  Highways  Association  has  also  generously  con- 
tributed to  this  service  the  sum  of  $1,100  for  the  printing  of  a 
special  edition  of  this  map  for  free  distribution  by  this  service.  An 
edition  of  20,000  maps  will  be  printed  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  motorists  on  application  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt,  president  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  High- 
way Association,  was  elected  to  represent  the  second  district  of  the 
State  of  Montana  in  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  completion  of  the  Banff -Windermere 
Highway  across  the  Canadian  Kockies  by  the  Canadian  National 
Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada.     This 
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highway,  dedicated  and  officially  opened  on  June  30,  1923,  permits 
a  circle  tour  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  Canada,  touching  several 
of  the  Canadian  national  parks  and  makes  direct  connection  with 
the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  w^est  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  at  Glacier  National  Park  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  With  the  early  improvement  of  the  Babb-In- 
ternational  Boundary  Road  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, adjoining  Glacier  National  Park,  motor  travel  to  both  the 
Canadian  and  our  national  park  system  Avill  be  greatly  stimulated. 

THE  NATIONAL=PARK  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

The  national  park  movement  in  foreign  countries  has  received 
added  impetus  since  the  war.  Through  investigations  made  several 
years  ago  I  ascertained  that  Sweden  had  10  national  parks  and 
Switzerland  1.  France  has  several  excellent  parks,  including  those 
of  Esterel,  of  Peguere,  Oisans,  and  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  Argentine  has  its  marvelous  L'Iguazu  National  Park,  already 
the  focal  point  of  organized  travel  from  the  United  States  and 
which  should  indicate  to  our  Latin  brothers  the  great  importance 
of  establishing  other  national  parks  from  their  tremendous  public 
holdings,  much  of  which  are  still  unexplored  and  therefore  easily 
reserved  when  new  discoveries  of  unusual  scenic  merit  are  made. 
Canada's  national  park  system  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
in  the  world,  annually  drawing  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  are  especially  well  known. 
Their  system  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Canadian 
people  to-day.  Australia's  national  parks  long  ago  placed  her  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  overseas,  particularly  through  the 
creation  of  the  Australian  National  Park  in  the  district  of  Illiwara 
in  New  South  Wales.  Italy  has  recently  established  one  national 
park,  and  Prof.  Mario  Bezzi,  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  been  lecturing 
throughout  Italy  urging  the  establishment  of  others.  Belgium, 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  Yosemite 
and  Grand  Canyon  in  1919,  saw  its  first  national  park  established  by 
special  orders  of  His  Majesty. 

That  the  influence  of  our  national  parks  has  extended  even  into 
the  Far  East  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  letter  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Sunlaws,  Bukit,  Kota,  Kuala, 
Lipis,  Pahang.     The  Governor  writes : 

We  are  very  anxious  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  permanent  preservation 
of  our  native  fauna,  and  although  we  can  not  hope  to  create  national  parks 
on  the  lilies  adopted  in  the  United  States — we  have  no  tourist  traffic  and  no 
population  large  enough  to  create  such  traffic — we  can  hope  to  create  nature 
reserves  which  will  be  a  legacy  to  future  generations. 

I  have  the  very  greatest  admiration  for  the  great  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States  in  the  creation  of  so  many  national  parks,  and  although 
we  can  not  hope  to  emulate  even  one  of  your  efforts  we  intend  to  try  and  do 
something. 

Plans  of  the  home  department  of  Japan  to  create  eight  national 
parks,  the  places  suggested  for  reservation  being  the  area  surround- 
ing Mount  Fujiyama,  the  outstanding  mountain  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  and  famous  the  world  over;  two  projects  in  the  Japanese 
Alps;  the  0-Daigahara  Terrace  in  Yamato  Province;  Mount  Aso; 
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tho  Unzen  Spa  in  Kyushu:  Nikko  and  Mount  Bandai  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Tsuyoshi  Tamura,  liaving  charge  of 
par!:  business,  Department  of  Interior  and  recreation  business.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.,  Doctor  Tamura  visited 
tho  larger  parks  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  to  study 
their  operation  and  called  at  Washington  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  history,  organization,  and  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Lieut.  Commander  Hugo  Koehler,  United  States  Navy,  formerly 
naval  attache  of  the  American  Legation  at  Warsaw  and  now  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  Pacific  Fleet,  in  proceed- 
ing to  his  new  assignment,  called  by  the  Washington  office  and  ad- 
vised us  that  two  days  before  the  assassination  of  M.  Gabriel  tlaruto- 
wicz,  the  first  President  of  Poland,  the  latter  had  expressed  his 
tremendous  interest  in  the  work  done  in  the  United  States  in 
developing  its  national  parks,  and  asked  for  information  regarding 
methods,  policies,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  incorporating  some  of  the 
ideas  thus  obtained  in  the  preservation  of  parts  of  the  great  Polish 
forests,  which  the  Poles  claim  are  the  greatest  virgin  forests  on  the 
European  continent.  Commander  Koehler  had  been  requested  to 
prepare  some  articles  for  publication  in  Poland  on  the  various  parks 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  way  West  made  it  a  point  to  stop 
off  at  several  of  the  national  parks  to  gather  information  from 
personal  knowledge. 

Later  a  direct  request  was  made  on  this  service  by  the  consulate 
general  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  Chicago  for  information  about 
the  establishment,  principles  of  maintenance  and  technical  manage- 
ment of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Poland  as  a  model  for  a  national  park  to 
be  established  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

There  is  such  interest  in  the  national  park  movement  abroad  that 
several  countries  have  suggested  the  great  desirability  of  an  Inter- 
national National  Park  Conference,  in  which  they  hoped  the  United 
States  would  take  the  leading  part. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  DIVISION. 

Tourist  travel  has  long  been  recognized  by  foreign  countries  as  an 
important  revenue  producer,  and  such  as  had  exceptionally  fine 
scenery  or  historic  attractions  have  vigorously  advertised  these 
attractions,  supporting  national  travel  bureaus  with  branches  in 
other  countries  and  particularly  in  the  United  States  which  is 
recognized  as  the  great  potential  field  for  travel  stimulation.  It  is 
important  that  the  Federal  Government  recognize  and  meet  this 
competition  for  travel  by  entering  into  the  field,  not  only  to  retain 
at  home  a  larger  part  of  the  millions  of  dollars  still  spent  abroad 
annually  in  travel  by  our  own  citizens,  but  also  to  attract  citizens 
from  other  countries  to  our  shores.  Our  neighboring  South  Ameri- 
can republics  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  national  parks 
of  the  LTnited  States  even  to  the  extent  of  beginning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  system  of  their  own,  and  now  that  quick 
and  dependable  transportation  has  been  established  by  United  States 
Shipping  Board  lines  between  North  and  South  America,  the 
southern  field  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  a  lucrative 
tourist  travel  to  the  United  States.     A  serious  bid  for  travel  from 
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Europe  to  the  Orient  via  the  United  States,  with  inducements  of 
side  trips  to  the  national  parks  at  small  cost,  could  be  made  by 
the  Shipping  Board  lines  with  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States. 

While  both  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  railroads 
could  materially  assist  in  the  development  of  this  travel,  a  central 
direction  is  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
await  us.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  direction  can  be  best  exerted 
through  the  establishment  of  an  American  travel  division  in  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  developing  foreign  travel,  the  service 
would  also  be  assured  of  the  cooperation  abroad  of  our  Consular 
Service  and  of  our  foreign  commercial  attaches. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  division  is  established  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact,  this  service  is  now  confronted  with  the  serious  problem  of 
meeting  adequately  the  demand  of  the  public  for  information  con- 
cerning not  alone  the  national  parks  and  monuments  but  other 
recreational  areas,  particularly  of  those  in  the  East,  for  the  number 
of  inquiries  received  during  the  year  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  has  been  considered  good  policy  to  answer  all  inquiries 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  often  it  takes  several  hours  of  research 
work  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  In  some  instances,  it  has 
been  possible  to  refer  inquiries  to  other  bureaus  of  the  Government 
and  organizations  interested  in  travel  for  answer,  but  the  point  to  be 
recognized  is  that  the  general  public  is  now  looking  to  the  National 
Park  Service  to  answer  general  inquiries  regarding  travel. 

As  the  result  of  so  many  inquiries,  which  at  many  times  during 
the  tourist  season  number  as  manj^  as  two  or  three  hundred  letters 
per  day,  the  burden  placed  on  the  small  personnel  of  the  service  is 
so  great  that  the  work  can  not  now  be  handled  as  expeditiously  as 
it  should  be.  A  national  travel  division  is,  therefore,  obviously  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  service  and  should  be  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  requirements 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily.  Travel  data  for  the  whole  United 
States  should  be  compiled  and  kept  up  to  date  for  ready  reference. 
The  division  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information,  not  only 
to* individuals  but  to  travel  bureaus,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  high- 
way associations,  and  like  organizations.  Without  question  such  a 
division  would  receive  the  closest  cooperation  from  such  organ- 
izations, and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  it  w^ould  also 
have  substantial  financial  support  outside  of  the  Government  funds 
made  available  for  its  use.  Authority  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  and  other  national  recreational 
resources  through  printing  such  essential  pamphlets  and  publications 
as  bear  directly  on  the  attractions  and  use  of  national  areas  should 
be  given  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  Congress,  and 
necessary  funds  should  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  visual  educational  material  that  also 
would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  travel  division. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Each  year  brings  increasing  demand  for  our  pamphlets  describ- 
ing the  national  parks,  which  unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  supply 
because  of  our  small  printing  fund.     This  fund,  instead  of  growing 
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with  the  demand,  will  be  less  for  the  coming  year.  This  season's 
travel  to  the  parks  has  broken  all  records,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
anticipated  the  demand  next  year  for  our  Rules  and  Regulations 
will  again  be  far  more  than  we  can  print.  These  booklets  are  the 
only  way  we  can  give  detailed  information  regarding  the  parks 
to  a  majority  of  prospective  visitors. 

In  addition  to  a  larger  supply  of  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets, 
we  need  funds  to  print  a  circular  of  general  information  on  the 
national  monuments — at  present  we  have  no  literature  available  on 
these  interesting  and  valuable  reservations,  and  to  reprint  a  large 
edition  of  "Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks,"  which  Congress  author- 
ized on  its  own  volition  and  for  which  there  is  a  big  call  from  schools 
and  school  children.  We  have  no  printed  information  on  Zion, 
Piatt,  Lassen  Volcanic  or  Mount  McKinley  National  Parks,  and 
each  day  we  receive  numerous  requests  for  literature  concerning  these 
parks.  For  several  years  we  have  been  holding  the  manuscripts 
of  Flora  of  Glacier  National  Park  and  Birds  and  Mammals  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  each  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  the  parks,  and  again  their  publication  will  have 
to  be  deferred. 

Our  special  mailing  list,  consisting  of  automobile  clubs,  highway 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus,  etc.,  continues 
to  grow  and  the  assistance  of  these  organizations  in  distributing 
information  on  the  national  parks  is  very  valuable  to  the  service, 
but  we  are  unable  to  meet  fully  their  requests  for  supplies  of  park 
pamphlets  and  park  auto  maps.  In  one  instance  this  past  season 
a  large  organization  requested  within  5,000  copies  of  our  entire 
supply  of  the  booklets  on  a  national  park  for  the  use  of  its  main 
and  branch  offices.  We  could  place  in  the  hands  of  prospective 
park  visitors  easily  double  the  pamphlets  we  now  print,  and,  as 
this  is  our  only  means  of  advertising  it  is  urgent  that  more  funds 
be  made  available  for  printing. 

This  year  we  printed  the  following  editions  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations:  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  20,000;  Glacier  National 
Park,  30,000;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  35,000;  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks,  25,000;  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  25,000;  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  *  25,000 ;  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  20,000;  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  15,000;  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  50,000;  and  Yosemite  National  Park,  50,000. 
The  booklets  on  Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  Wind  Cave  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks  have  been  exhausted  for  a  month  and  a  half, 
while  we  have  only  a  few  hundred  copies  of  several  of  the  others. 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  pamphlet  for  Lafayette  National  Park 
has  not  been  reprinted  since  1919. 

The  Manual  for  Motorists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  re- 
issued and  an  edition  of  19,000  printed;  while  36,000  copies  of  the 
Manual  for  Railroad  Visitors,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  were 
issued.  These  manuals  are  designed  solely  for  visitors  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  the  number  printed  fell  far  short  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons entering  the  park. 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  donations  we  have 
received  this  year,  as  30,000  copies  of  the  Hot  Springs  Rules  and 
Regulations ;  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  Rules  and 
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Ke<(ulations ;  and  21,100  copies  of  the  supplement  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  Kiiles  and  Kegulations — "  Summer  Trips,  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park" — were  given  by  people  interested  in  these  parks. 

(xreat  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  special  sale  pamphlets  on  the 
national  parks,  and  our  superintendents  report  constantly  growing 
sales  of  the  booklets  sent  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Topographic  maps  are  also  sent  to  the  superintendents  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  to  be  sold  during  the  summer  season.  Receipts 
from  these  sales  are  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ents  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

Press  releases,  to  the  number  of  38,  were  prepared  and  issued  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  organizations,  and  persons  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  national  parks,  and  the  publicity  resulting  has  been 
very  generous  and  helpful  in  sustaining  continued  interest  in  the 
national  parks.  A  number  of  magazine  articles  were  also  prepared 
at  the  request  of  editors  and  printed  during  the  year. 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  service.  Dr.  C.  D. 
Williamson,  of  Claremont,  Calif.,  presented  on  a  number  of  occasions 
liis  beautifulh'  illustrated  lecture  "  Impressions  of  some  of  our 
national  parks "  to  interested  clubs,  churches,  and  other  organiza- 
tions without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  service.  This  arrangement, 
made  late  in  the  winter,  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  many  requests  for 
his  lecture  that  could  not  be  filled  before  his  season  ended.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  has  just  been  concluded  w^ith  Doctor  Williamson 
for  the  present  winter  season  and  the  service  is  again  enabled  to 
offer  this  lecture  under  its  auspices. 

Doctor  Williamson's  18  years  of  acquaintance  with  western 
America,  and  particularly  the  national  parks  which  he  describes, 
makes  his  lectures  of  special  interest,  as  he  brings  out  the  serious  or 
educational  aspects  of  the  national  parks  rather  than  the  recreational 
ones.  It  covers  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainer,  Yosemite, 
Rocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks 
and  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  the  increased  use  of  national 
parks  as  subjects  by  professional  lecturers.  Mr.  Branson  DeCou,  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  prepared  an  especially  interesting  and  popular 
lecture  after  personal  visits  to  a  number  of  the  parks  which  he  calls 
"  Dream  pictures  of  the  national  parks."  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason, 
a  professional  lecturer  of  Boston,  uses  a  series  of  interesting  and  in- 
formative national  park  lectures  well  illustrated  by  colored  lantern 
slides,  made  from  his  own  photographs  taken  during  his  many 
travels  through  the  national  parks. 

The  Bureau  of  Service  National  Parks  and  Resorts,  maintained 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Raihvays  and  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem, Chicago,  111.,  has  established  a  lecture  department  in  connection 
w^ith  the  bureau  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  lecturer  who  is  well  in- 
formed and  well  equipped  with  good  views  of  Yellowstone  and  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Parks  and  with  a  small  projector  when  needed. 
This  service  is  without  cost  to  anyone  and  may  be  had  at  any  time 
providing  the  date  requested  has  not  already  been  assigned. 
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MOTION-PICTURE  FILM. 

There  were  not  as  many  requests  for  the  loan  of  motion-picture 
fihn  and  lantern  slides  as  there  were  the  previous  year,  since  it  has 
become  generally  known  that  our  distribution  service  has  been  dis- 
continued due  to  the  available  material  becoming  worn  out  or  in  need 
of  repair  and  lack  of  funds  for  repair  work  and  for  the  purchase  of 
new  material.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  from  colleges, 
schools,  and  lecturers  for  national  park  subjects  for  visual  educa- 
tional work,  and  all  those  to  whom  we  had  been  sending  film  and 
slides  expressed  keen  regret  when  our  distribution  service  was  dis- 
continued. 

I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  service  will  be 
granted  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a  visual  educational  distribu- 
tion service — the  one  means  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  our  national 
parks  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  may  never  actually  see 
them. 

One  hundred  and  five  requests  for  the  loan  of  film  were  received 
during  the  year,  only  14  of  which  could  be  filled.  The  requests 
filled  were  special,  and  several  reels  reserved  for  official  lectures  by 
the  officials  of  the  service  were  used  in  filling  them. 

Thirty-four  permits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the  parks 
Avere  issued  during  the  year. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Sixty  requests  for  the  loan  of  slides  were  received  during  the 
year,  but  only  16  of  them  could  b3  filled,  and  these,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  film,  were  important  requests  that  the  service  made  a  special 
effort  tO'  fill;  at  times,  loaning  even  my  personal  slides.  The  total 
number  of  slides  loaned  was  848.  One  of  the  requests  we  could  not 
fill  was  from  Lincoln,  England.  Another  was  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. A  set  of  53  slides  was  loaned  to  the  Eussian  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau, for  use  at  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  Another  set  of  50  slides  was  loaned  to  Cornell 
University.  During  the  year  a  number  of  important  lectures  were 
given  by  officials  of  the  service  in  their  own  time,  although  many 
requests  for  such  lectures  were  necessarily  refused. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  requests  for  the  loan  of  photographs 
were  received  and  over  1,000  photographs  were  used  in  filling  these 
requests.  We  were  able  to  fill  practically  all  of  the  requests,  as  we 
have  a  collection  of  over  3,500  photographs  which  have  been  do- 
nated to  the  service  by  park  friends.  We  have  acquired  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  excellent  negatives,  from  which  prints  may 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  making.  Not  all  the  parks,  however,  are 
represented  in  this  negative  collection  nor  are  funds  available  to 
have  prints  made  for  loaning. 

A  set  of  64  large  pictures  was  secured  by  donation  from  various 
sourceSy  mounted  and  tilted,  and  exhibited  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Travel  Exposition  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America  held  in  New 
York  City  last  April.  The  first  exposition  had  been  held  the  previous 
year.    American  exhibitors,  in  general,  made  a  much  better  shovring 
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this  year  than  hist  and  in  some  respects  even  surpassed  the  rival 
European  exhibits.  The  National  Park  Service  exhibit  was  com- 
prised of  the  64  large  pictures,  a  complet?  set  of  mounted  park  maps, 
and  an  automatic  lantern  slide  projector  showing  72  colored  lantern 
slides  of  scenes  in  the  parks  and  attracted  unusual  attention  from 
the  thousands  of  daily  visitors  during  the  week.  These  pictures  were 
later  displayed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  Interior  Department 
Building  in  Washington,  during  the  Shrine  convention  week  in 
June,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  many  visitors  to  the 
city,  a  number  of  wliom  declared  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  visit  several 
of  the  parks  on  their  way  home. 

Thirty-five  of  these  pictures  were  used  as  part  of  the  Interior 
Department  exhibit,  at  the  convention  of  the  Photographers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  which  was  held  in  Washington  last  July,  and 
several  others  were  loaned  to  the  "Ask  Mr.  Foster  Travel  Bureau  " 
for  window  display  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  service  succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  have  the  Consular  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  purchase  and  use  national  park  pictures 
for  wall  decoration  of  the  foreign  consulates,  the  Consular  Bureau 
purchasing  100 — 18  by  24  inch  enlargements  each  of  six  park  pic- 
tures for  this  use. 

We  also  obtained  the  donation  of  several  framed  park  pictures 
from  park  friends  for  office  decoration  of  the  American  consulate 
at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  these  have  been  forwarded  through  the 
State  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  interested  in  having  enlargements  prepared  similar  to 
the  ones  made  for  the  State  Department  for  use  in  their  foreign 
offices,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Our  only  traveling  exhibit  of  25  framed  pictures  was  returned  by 
the  University  of  Indiana  and  was  loaned  to  the  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  which  is  now  circulating  it  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  We  could  use  three  dozen  of  these  traveling 
exhibits  to  good  advantage. 

Forty-two  electrotypes  were  made  from  plates  used  in  Park  Serv- 
ice official  publications,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  for  reproduc- 
tion in  magazines  and  educational  books.  Many  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments were  made  from  Park  Service  negatives  for  individuals  who 
gladly  paid  the  photographers'  charges.  One  print  each  from  227 
negatives  of  national  park  scenes  were  made  by  the  photographic 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education  (Inc.),  of  Chicago.  The  society  sent  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Washington  to  select  the  photographs,  which  are  to  be 
used  as  originals  for  making  lantern  slides.  The  society  is  preparing 
sets  of  slides  for  each  of  the  national  parks  for  visual-educational 
purposes. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  GIFTS. 

Under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  in  his  administration  of  the  National  Park  Service  "  to 
accept  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over  patented  lands  or  other 
lands,  buildings,  or  other  property  within  the  various  national  parks 
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and  monuments,  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  our  national  park  work  that  in  appreciation 
of  our  efforts  donations  of  land  and  money  are  received  annually 
from  park  friends.  Some  of  the  gifts  of  land  have  been  invaluable 
since  the  Government  became  the  possessor  of  privately  owned  tracts 
in  the  parks  needed  for  their  most  efficient  administration  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  acquire. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me.,  our  only  national  park  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  a  glowing  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  cooperation  of  public-spirited,  generous  friends,  for  this  park 
is  made  up  in  its  entirety  of  lands  donated  to  the  Government 
largely  through  indefatigable  efforts  of  Supt.  George  B.  Dorr. 
Coming  into  existence  first  as  the  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monu- 
ment, Congress  subsequently  recognized  its  importance  by  elevating 
it  to  the  status  of  a  national  park.  Mr.  Dorr  has  recently  acquired 
by  donations  additional  lands  which  will  later  be  added  to  the  park. 

Several  years  ago  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  contributed  the  sum  of 
$10,000  and  joined  a  number  of  individuals  in  securing  a  valuable 
tract  of  land  in  Sequoia  National  Park  to  be  deeded  to  the  United 
States.  We  now  have  instances  of  direct  assistance  in  our  park  work 
by  States  themselves.  At  its  last  session  the  California  Legislature, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Associa- 
tion, appropriated  $8,000  from  State  funds  for  a  survey  of  the 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  its  future  development.  To  date  no  development  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  this  park,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  an  early  start  in  this  direction  can  be  made. 

The  State  of  Arizona  similarly  has  taken  an  interest  in  the 
Tumacacori  National  Monument  by  appropriating  $1,000  for  its 
care  and  preservation,  which  fund  will  enable  Custodian  Pinkley 
to  institute  some  important  restoration  and  repair  work  on  the  old 
mission  building  which  is  the  monument's  chief  exhibit. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  4.6  acres  con- 
taining the  Aztec  Ruin,  New  Mexico,  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  established  as  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1923.  This  gift  was  accepted,  however,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  American  antiquities  act. 

The  National  Highways  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  through 
its  president,  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  donated  to  the  service  $1,100  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  a  special  Government  edition  of  20,000 
copies  of  a  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  map  prepared  by  them 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  showing  the  highway  and  the  national  parks 
and  monuments,  administered  by  this  service,  it  shows  the  national 
monuments  administered  by  the  Agriculture  and  War  Departments, 
the  National  Forests,  United  States  Reclamation  projects,  Indian 
reservations,  every  city  and  town  on  the  entire  route  of  the  highway 
and  all  the  principal  connecting  highways  and  roads  in  the  Western 
States  which  it  covers.  In  size  22  by  26  inches,  it  is  printed  in  five 
different  colors  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  is  the  finest  map  thus 
far  issued  by  this  service.  The  map  is  issued  free  of  charge  to 
motorists  on  application  to  this  service. 
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Mr.  1).  F.  Gaines,  president  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  Co.,  again 
gave  evidence  of  his  generosity  and  interest  in  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  by  contributing  $490  for  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  30,000 
circulars  descriptive  of  the  park,  a  large  number  of  which  were 
mailed  to  physicians  throughout  the  country,  the  balance  being 
turned  over  to  the  service  for  distribution. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau  for  the  printing 
of  an  edition  of  100,000  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  on  the 
Hawaii  National  Park,  the  distribution  of  which  accomplished  much 
in  acquainting  the  traveling  public  with  the  interesting  and  spectacu- 
lar features  of  the  park. 

We  also  feel  grateful  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  its  contribution 
of  21,100  pamphlets  descriptive  of  camping  trips  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Visitors  to  the  canyon  are  not  generally 
familiar  with  the  fascinating  saddle-horse  trips  that  this  park 
att'ords,  and  these  circulars  have  proved  of  much  service  in  acquaint- 
ing them  with  these  trips. 

Grand  Canyon  Park  was  presented  with  two  bronze  scenic  finders 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Crosby,  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  designed  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  PI.  Crosby.  One  has  been  installed  on  a  suitable  rubble  foun- 
dation in  front  of  the  El  Tovar  and  is  constantly  used  by  visitors  in 
locating  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  canj^on  and  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  our  park  photo- 
graphers and  other  public  operators  in  supplying  the  service  with 
photographs  and  occasional  lantern  slides  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  the  handicap  under  which  we  are  constantly 
laboring,  due  to  the  absence  of  an  appropriation  with  which  to 
purchase  such  necessary  material.  In  this  connection  I  also  want 
to  express  here  the  thanks  of  the  service  for  the  generous  aid  that 
the  western  railroads  and  the  Denver  Totirist  Bureau  have  always 
been  so  ready  to  give. 

It  was  my  own  privilege  during  the  past  year  personally  to  ac- 
quire a  tract  of  400  acres  of  land  in  the  Kern  Canyon,  known  as 
Funston  Meadows,  which  will  be  deeded  to  the  Government  upon  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  within 
which  area  it  lies.  Realizing  the  importance  of  having  this  land  in 
public  ownership,  should  the  existing  park  be  enlarged,  I  sought  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  it,  and  the  property  is  now  held  in  trust 
pending  favorable  action  on  the  park  bill  by  Congress. 

TJIE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT. 

The  itinerary  of  President  Harding's  trip  through  the  West  and 
to  Alaska,  which  ended  so  tragically  with  his  death  in  San  Francisco, 
included  visits  to  Zion,  Yellowstone,  and  Yosemite  National  Parks. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  seeing  Zion  Park,  in  southwest  Utah,  and 
two  days  were  spent  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Two  days  had  been 
allotted  to  seeing  Yosemite  Park. 

The  President  was  accompanied  on  his  park  visits  by  Mrs. 
Harding ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hubert  Work  and  Mrs. 
Work;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace  and 
Mrs.  Wallace;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Mrs.  Hoover:  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Hon.  Frederick  H.  Gillett;  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  United  States 
Navy;  and  about  70  other  pubhc  officials  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. 

President  Harding  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  Yellowstone  Park.  President  Arthur,  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  ol"  War  and  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  Justice,  several  foreign  diplomats,  and  a  party  of  distin- 
guished civilians,  visited  Yellowstone  in  1883,  all  traveling  by  horse- 
back, folloAved  by  a  great  pack  train.  This  party  traveled  nearly 
400  miles.  President  Roosevelt  came  to  Yellowstone  in  April,  1903, 
accompanied  by  the  great  naturalist,  John  Burroughs.  Roosevelt 
entered  on  horseback  and  traveled  by  sleigh  to  the  geyser  basins  and 
the  Grand  Canyon,  remaining  in  the  park  nine  days.  On  leaving,  he 
dedicated  the  north  gateway  arch  through  which  President  Harding 
entered  the  park. 

While  the  phenomena  and  wild  life  of  the  park  were  especially 
interesting  to  President  Harding,  the  thing  that  seemed  to  impress 
him  most  was  the  manner  in  which  the  park  was  being  used  by  the 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  expressing  to  the  superin- 
tendent, on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  Yellowstone  revealed  a  cross 
section  of  the  people  of  America. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  profound  sorrow,  par- 
ticularly by  the  forces  in  the  parks  which  he  had  visited  and  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  kindness  and  consideration  and 
his  evident  delight  in  all  that  had  been  planned  for  him. 

WINTER  TRAVEL  AND  SPORTS. 

Many  persons  regard  the  national  parks  only  as  places  in  which  to 
enjoy  a  summer  vacation  and  comparatively  few  realize  that  these 
playgrounds  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  popular  winter  sports. 
Out-of -season  attendance,  if  we  may  term  it  such,  is  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  winter  recreation  promises  eventually  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  park  uses. 

The  Grand  Canyon,  Hawaii,  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks 
have  long  enjoj^ed  a  liberal  winter  patronage,  induced  by  a  mild 
climate  and  easily  accessible  locations,  but  thus  far  travel  to  the 
others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Yosemite  which  offers  no  in- 
conveniences whatever  to  reach,  has  been  limited. 

Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  winter,  and  in  the  holiday  season 
particularly,  was  the  the  rendezvous  for  a  larger  number  of  people 
who  enjoyed  the  tobogganing,  snowshoeing,  skating,  and  sleighing. 
In  Rocky  Mountain  Park  winter  sports  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity,  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  and  the  dinger  Pligh- 
landers,  the  latter  organization  composed  of  boys  from  9  to  12  years 
of  age,  leading  the  way.  Plans  are  being  considered  to  extend  this 
interest  by  constructing  ski  courses  and  tobaggan  slides  close  to  Estes 
Park  village  which  would  be  accessible  by  automobile  and  would 
permit  a  larger  attendance. 

Tlie  Mountaineers,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  the  credit  for  bringing 
in  the  largest  party  for  winter  sports  in  any  of  the  parks.  0»e 
hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the  club  attended  its  tenth  annual 
winter  outing,  the  largest  on  record,  in  Mount  Rainier  Park  over 
last  New  Year.    A  majority  of  them  hiked  all  the  way  from  Ashford 
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to  Paradise  Inn,  in  Paradise  Valley,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  most 
of  this  distance  had  to  be  negotiated  on  snowshoes.  The  party  re- 
mained in  the  park  four  days.  The  majestic  beauty  of  Giant  Forest 
in  Sequoia  Park  is  enhanced  in  winter  when  the  white-mantled 
ground  adds  to  the  incomparable  charm  of  this  spot.  The  super- 
intendent has  during  the  past  two  winters  arranged  for  one  of  the 
rangers  to  accommodate  visitors  who  snowshoe  up  from  Hospital 
Rock,  which  can  be  accomplished  without  hardship.  This  service  has 
been  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  number  of  prospective  visitors  bids 
fair  to  tax  to  the  limit  existing  facilities  in  Giant  Forest  during  the 
coming  winter.  Each  year  sees  ski  running  and  tobogganing  by 
enthusiastic  devotees  in  the  Lafayette  National  Park. 

FIELD  OF  ARCHEOLOGY. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park,  where  probably  are  to  be  found  the  finest 
exhibits  of  a  prehistoric  people  who  once  inhabited  sections  of  our 
western  country,  no  new  excavation  work  was  undertaken  during  the 
past  year.  While  this  park  offers  a  particularly  fertile  field  for  ex- 
ploration for  years  to  come,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  postpone 
new  undertakings  during  the  season  and  confine  our  efforts  and 
small  funds  to  repair  and  protection  of  those  ruins  which  had  been 
previously  uncovered,  that  were  to  some  extent  suffering  from  the 
ravages  of  the  elements.  This  work  was  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Superintendent  Nusbaum,  a  trained  archaeologist. 

With  Dr.  Neil  M.  Judd  in- charge,  the  National  Geographic  Society 
made  fine  progress  in  its  third  year  of  exploration  of  the  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  Ruins  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument,  an  undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. 

The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  which  also  began  excavation 
work  in  this  monument  seA^eral  years  ago,  did  not  continue  there  this 
year,  but  gave  considerable  attention  to  excavation  work  at  the  Gran 
Quivira  National  Monument. 

Although  practically  all  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in  looking  after 
some  half  dozen  monuments  in  the  southwest.  Custodian  Pinkley 
finds  an  occasional  opportunity  to  make  examinations  of  the  various 
mounds  at  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  his  home  station,  and  as  a  result  has 
been  able  to  add  numerous  artifacts  of  an  extinct  people  to  an  inter- 
esting and  growing  museum  which  he  has  established. 

SANITATION  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  cooperative 
work  during  the  year  in  maintaining  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  national  parks.  The  work,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon,  assisted  by  Assistant  Sanitary 
Engineers  L.  D.  Mars  and  A.  P.  Miller  and  Sanitary  Inspector  Carl 
Benson,  covered  problems  of  sanitation  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  Rocky  Mountain,  Crater  Lake  and 
Mount  Rainier  National  Parks.  Accomplishments  in  the  various 
parks  are  given  in  the  individual  superintendent's  reports,  printed 
in  Appendix  C. 
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The  superintendents  are  enforcing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  engineers,  and  reports  submitted  for  the  vari- 
ous parks  show  that  sanitary  conditions  in  them  are  being  main- 
tained at  a  standard  equal  to  that  of  modern  cities.  As  stated  last 
year,  this  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another. 

MARKED  ADVANCE  IN  LANDSCAPE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

One  need  spend  very  little  time  in  the  national  parks  to  discover 
and  realize  the  value  of  proper  landscape  supervision.  The  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  our  parks  brings  with  it  the  necessity  of 
providing  added  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  these 
varying  from  space  provided  for  the  auto  camper  to  the  tent  cabin 
and  central  service  buildings  of  the  permanent  camp  and  the  more 
pretentious  hotel.  The  harmonizing  of  design  and  location  of  build- 
ings into  relation  with  the  surroundings  requires  the  most  careful 
study  in  order  that  these  needs  may  be  met  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
disturb  or  conflict  with  the  native  landscapes. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  marked  advance  in  landscape  improve- 
ments in  our  national  parks,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  park  forces  as  well  as  that  of  the  park 
operators  in  the  careful  conservation  of  the  park  landscapes.  The 
landscape  engineering  division,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  R. 
Hull,  landscape  engineer,  has  covered  problems  in  many  of  the 
parks  either  actually  on  the  ground  or  through  correspondence,  and 
the  results  accomplished  have  more  than  justified  the  existence  of 
this  division  as  a  separate  branch  of  our  field  forces. 

Having  been  limited  in  appropriations  for  some  of  our  construc- 
tion projects,  it  has  often  been  difficult  in  the  past  to  secure  the 
desired  effects,  and  a  solution  not  always  ideal  has  been  the  result.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  service  may  be  able  to  secure  adequate 
funds  for  our  various  necessary  construction  projects  to  make  pos- 
sible not  only  a  functional  development  but  one  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  landscape  as  well. 

Because  of  the  short  travel  season  in  a  majority  of  the  parks, 
which  is  also  the  building  season,  there  is  always  a  rush  for  con- 
struction during  that  period,  and  often  the  service  has  been  called 
upon  to  approve  proposed  structures  without  time  to  properly  study 
the  landscape  problem  involved.  It  will  be  expected  of  the  various 
superintendents  that  they  forsee  in  so  far  as  possible  their  construc- 
tion needs  reasonably  in  advance  and  also  that  they  advise  the 
various  park  operators  of  this  necessity.  The  excellent  work  the 
landscape  division  is  accomplishing  can  be  further  facilitated  by 
such  cooperation.  The  report  of  the  landscape  engineer  is  printed  in 
Appendix  C. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 

The  varied  activities  of  the  civil  engineering  division  have  been 
carried  on  throughout  the  year  under  Chief  Civil  Engineer  George 
E.  Goodwin,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  As  our  perma- 
nent engineering  staff  is  small,  it  is  necessary  each  year  in  the  spring 
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A.  WINTER  SPORTS  AND  SCENES:  THE  COURSE  IS  LIGHTED  FOR 
TOBOGGANING  AT  NIGHT;  THE  MAJESTY  OF  EL  CAPITAN  IS  HEIGHT- 
ENED   IN     ITS    WINTER    GARB. 
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B.      THE     MINARETS     AND     ICEBERG    LAKE    IN    THE    HIGH     SIERRA    EAST 
OF    THE    PARK    PROPOSED    TO    BE    ADDED    TO    YOSEMITE. 

YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.      BEARS   ARE   NUMEROUS   AND    NO    LONGER   TIMID   SINCE    DOGS    HAVE 
BEEN     PROHIBITED. 


B.    LEEVINING  CANYON    IS   NATURALLY   PART  OF  THE   PARK  AND  SHOULD 
BE   ADDED    TO    IT. 
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THE    MANY    GLACIERS    REGION    IS    THE    BIG    TOURIST    CENTER    OF   THE 

PARK. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR'S  OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  PARK  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  EXPOSITION  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY,   APRIL,   1923. 
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and  summer  to  secure  temporary  engineers  to  take  charge  of  different 
road  projects  and  surveys,  and  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
securing  the  properly  qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  this  important 
work.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  eventually  increasing  our 
permanent  engineering  force  and  paying  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  qualifications  required  and  the  responsibility  imposed. 
During  the  past  year  two  of  three  permanent  engineers  resigned  as 
a  result  of  not  receiving  merited  promotion.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  pending  reclassification  to  make  these  essential  increases 
in  pay. 

Work  on  the  second  section  of  the  Transmountain  Koad  on  the 
west  side  in  Glacier  National  Park  was  begun,  and  about  6  miles, 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  first  section  at  the  head  of  Lake 
McDonald,  up  McDonald  Creek  to  above  Avalanche  Creek,  will  be 
finished  this  fall.  Also,  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction 
of  8  or  9  miles  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  including  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Mary  River,  extending  from  St.  Mary 
Chalet  along  the  north  shore  of  St.  Mary  Lake  toward  Going  to  the 
Sun  Chalet.  With  construction  under  way  on  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  the  Transmountain  Road  can  be  pushed  with  more 
speed  toward  completion. 

Extension  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  involving  the  construction  of  about  2.5  miles  of  road  from 
Ipsut  Creek  to  Cataract  Creek,  has  been  crried  on  by  a  small  road 
crew.  The  Carbon  River  Road  extends  into  one  of  the  most  rugged 
and  beautiful  sections  of  Rainier  Park  and  practically  reaches  the 
snout  of  the  Carbon  Glacier  which  terminates  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  any  other  living  glacier  in  continental  United  States.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  also  prepared  and  contract  entered  into  for 
the  erection  of  a  highway  suspension  bridge  across  Nisqually  River 
at  Longmire,  which  will  give  access  to  the  new  public  camp  ground 
being  developed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park,  the  Morefield-Prater  Canyon  section  of  the 
Knife  Edge  Road,  the  construction  of  which  was  held  up  during  the 
winter,  was  completed. 

Under  the  deficiency  appropriation  of  $133,000  for  Zion  Park, 
survey  and  specifications  for  the  reconstruction  and  construction 
of  the  park  road  to  terminate  below  the  Narrows  were  prepared  and 
construction  work  has  been  commenced. 

Beside  the  above  road  construction  carried  on  by  contract,  hired 
labor  forces  have  worked  during  the  year  on  the  widening  of  the 
Nisqually  Road  and  the  construction  of  the  Narada  cut-off  on  the 
Nisqually  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  on  the  continued 
construction  of  The  Generals'  Highway  in  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  on  other  road  improvement  w^ork  of  lesser  importance. 

Preliminary  location  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  West 
Side  Highway  in  Mount  Rainier  Park;  preliminary  surveys  and 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  200-foot  bridge  across  the  Virgin 
River  outside  of  Zion  Park ;  reconnaissance  and  report,  and  surveys 
now  under  way,  for  a  general  road  system  in  Lassen  Volcanic  Park, 
are  other  accomplishments  of  the  engineering  division.  Standard 
and  special  designs,  worked  out  for  different  physical  improvements, 
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also  heave  been  prepared,  and  in  this  connection,  it  will  be  expected 
of  the  various  superintendents  that  they  foresee,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
their  engineering  needs  in  order  that  the  engineering  division  may 
have  more  time  in  which  to  work  out  necessary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions in  advance  of  actual  construction.  The  report  of  the  engineer- 
ing division  is  printed  in  Appendix  C. 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  OF  FIELD  PERSONNEL. 

Particular  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  to 
develop  our  field  personnel  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, by  the  appointment  of  specially  selected  persons  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  Since  the  duties  of  our  rangers  bring  them  in  constant 
daily  contact  with  visitors,  it  is  natural  that,  by  the  deportment  of 
these  men  to  the  visiting  public,  our  entire  field  service  is  judged. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  present  forces,  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  attempt  to  secure  only  such  men  as  promised  to  measure 
up  to  our  high  standard  in  personality,  character,  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  many  complimentary  remarks  heard  and  un- 
solicited letters  of  commendation  received  from  visitors,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  officials,  I  feel  a  great  pride  in  the 
present  organization. 

Of  no  less  importance,  however,  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, has  been  the  gradual  development  of  the  clerical  forces  in  the 
parks  to  a  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  This  has  l3een  the  result  of 
long,  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  each  individual  position 
and  the  selection  of  an  incumbent  specially  qualified  to  perform  that 
individual  line  of  work.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
some  occasional  discouragements,  caused  by  a  few  of  the  selections  not 
measuring  up  to  requirements,  and  resulting  in  their  ultimate  sever- 
ance from  the  service.  The  varied  routine  of  Government  fiscal  and 
accounting  requirements,  in  particular,  is  rigid  and  strict.  Ex- 
perience in  such  lines  is  acquired  only  after  Federal  service  of  several 
years.  It  was  evident,  several  years  ago,  that  newly  appointed  clerks, 
from  available  civil  service  registers,  although  qualified  in  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  had  not  that  prior  experience  that  was 
necessary  to  put  out  the  office  work  on  established  lines  of  routine 
and  regulation.  Naturally,  in  some  of  the  parks,  complications 
resulted.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  war  period  and 
shortly  thereafter,  when  the  best  material  was  not  available.  Many 
of  the  clerks  stayed  only  a  few  months  or  weeks,  without  having  done 
more  than  add  confusion  to  vexing  conditions.  Many  a  superinten- 
dent, in  effect,  had  to  work  without  proper  tools,  which  resulted  not 
only  in  lessening  his  own  efficiency,  but  that  of  his  entire  office.  It 
became  necessary  in  several  instances  to  rush  a  clerk  from  the  Wash- 
ington office,  when  he  could  not  well  be  spared,  to  establish  an 
orderly  routine. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  who  cooperated  by  placing  advertisements  in  Washing- 
Ion  papers,  the  attention  of  the  Federal  employees  was  called  to 
these  openings.  It  developed  there  were  many  competent,  experienced 
employees,  who  were  anxious  to  make  a  change  by  either  necessity 
of  reduction  of  personnel  in  various  offices,  or  on  account  of  ill  health, 
caused  primarily  by  the  Washington  climate  and  requiring  a  change 
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of  location.  From  the  applicants,  a  register  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  names  was  established.  From  this  list,  the  best  were 
recruited,  after  personal  examination.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
liave  made  good,  and  those  exceptions  haA^e  been  replaced  by  others, 
Avho  are  now  making  good. 

While  there  are  still  some  desirable  changes  to  be  made,  these  will 
be  gradually  effected,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  can,  at  this  time,  say 
to  you,  wiih  gratification  and  pleasure,  that  at  no  time  since  the 
the  field  forces  been  functioning  with  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
operation  of  the  service  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the  department  have 
as  during  the  past  season. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  STAFF  TOO  SMALL. 

The  greatly  increased  work  in  the  Washington  office  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  kept  current  without  increase  in  personnel, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  temporary  loan  of  stenographic  help 
from  the  department.  This  splendid  achievement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  intense  interest  individually  manifested  by  the  highly 
qualified  personnel  engaged.  Our  entire  system  of  bookkeeping  has 
been  revamped  to  save  time  and  labor.  On  many  occasions,  when 
our  small  stenographic  staff  has  been  loaded  w^ith  work,  the  law  clerk, 
the  clerks  in  the  accounting  section  handling  correspondence  with  the 
field,  the  various  clerks  engaged  in  correspondence,  and  even  the 
assistant  director,  who,  in  addition  to  their  other  qualifications,  are 
expert  typewriters,  have  prepared  their  own  letters.  There  is  an 
imderstudy  for  ever}'  position.  This  is  efficiency  carried  to  its  highest 
point,  but  there  is  a  physical  limit  to  what  even  the  most  highly 
trained  personnel  can  accomplish. 

The  demands  on  our  organization  are  noAv  such  that  only  routine 
work  can  be  handled,  and  the  time  to  consider  methods  of  better- 
ment and  lines  of  important  development  and  the  personnel  to  place 
these  into  effect  are,  consequently  withheld  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interest.  The  service's  functions  cover  the  entire  field  activi- 
J;ies  and  field  inspections  by  officials  of  the  service,  now  impossible 
to  make,  are  essential  to  smoothly  running  administration.  An- 
other assistant  in  Washington  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  assist- 
tant  director  of  part  of  the  work  placed  upon  him  to  enable  him  to 
make  necessary  contacts  with  park  officers,  during  the  height  of  the 
parks'  seasons,  for  such  personal  conferences  are  imperative  to  effi- 
cient administration.  Instances  are  constantly  arising  w^here  a  visit 
to  a  park  office  w^ould  solve  a  perplexing  problem  of  administration 
that  can  not  be  handled  by  correspondence  and  must  be  let  drag  along 
until  wintertime.  Also,  a  new  superintendent,  coming  in  daily  con- 
tact with  thousands  of  visitors,  should  be  visited  by  a  representative 
of  the  director,  w^ho  could  post  him  on  matters  of  policy  and  prob- 
lems individual  to  his  own  park  and  general  service  routine,  so  that 
he  could  fulfill  his  new  duties  without  confusion  and  trouble.  Field 
conferences  are  essential  to  every  well-regulated  organization  whose 
activities  require  a  permanent  office  in  the  Capital  City,  but  whose 
principal  activities  lie  in  the  field,  and  every  park  officer  is  entitled 
to  personal  conferences  with  officers  of  the  service  during  the  height 
of  the  touring  season.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  not  the  case. 
It  will  only  be  when  the  personnel  in  the  Washington  office  has  been 
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enlarged  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing*  work  coming  in  that  the 
service,  as  a  whole,  will  be  equipped  to  give  the  fullest  service  to  the 
pr.l)lic  in  its  administration  of  the  parks. 

INSPECTION   OF   PARK   OPERATORS'   ACCOUNTS. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  excellent  results  achived 
from  the  small  fund  of  $6,000,  granted  by  Congress  for  accounting 
services  for  the  National  Park  Service,  specifically  to  study,  verify, 
and  check  the  accounts  of  the  various  park  operators.  While  the 
present  accountant,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  C.  P.  A.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  able  to  devote  only  about  seven  months  to  the 
study  of  these  problems,  he  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  chief  opera- 
tions, transportation,  hotels,  and  camps  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Yose- 
mite  National  Parks.  He  was  also  able  to  make  important  investi- 
gations at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  into  the  earnings  of  the  various  park 
bathhouses,  assisting  the  service  materially  in  conclusions  affecting 
the  approval  of  bathhouse  rates  for  the  general  public. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  accounting  supervision  and  investigation 
is  essential  from  year  to  year,  although  not  an  entire  year's  work, 
seems  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
books  and  operations  of  the  various  park  utilities  be  carefully  studied 
in  order  that,  at  each  season's  close,  a  definite  knowledge  of  their 
operating  costs  and  net  and  gross  profits  are  available.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  question  involving  reasonable  returns  to  the  operators, 
or  franchise  or  license  fees  to  the  United  States,  as  it  is  one  affecting 
the  rates  charged  to  the  general  public.  In  fact,  the  rates  charged 
the  general  public  under  approval  of  the  department  and  the  returns 
on  their  operations  to  the  utilities  are  inseparably  interrelated.  This 
annual  scrutiny  of  their  financial  operations  will  enable  the  service 
to  function  intelligently  and  decide  upon  questions  of  rates,  returns 
to  the  United  States,  earnings  and  the  like  in  complete  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  operators,  the  public,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

NEW  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  ESTABLISHED. 

No  new  national  parks  were  added  to  the  system  during  the  past 
year,  but  four  new  national  monuments  were  established  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  making  28  monuments  so  administered. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  in  South 
Dakota,  was  established  by  proclamation  of  October  21,  1922.  The 
area  covered  by  this  monument  contains  large  deposits  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  fern-like  plants  of  the  Mesozoic  period  and  other  char- 
acteristic examples  of  paleobotany,  which  are  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  value. 

The  Aztec  Euin  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  was  established 
January  24,  1923,  and  contains  the  Aztec  Ruin,  the  best  preserved 
and  most  striking  of  a  group  of  pueblo  ruins,  situated  near  the  town 
of  that  name.  This  prehistoric  dwelling  is  a  large  E-shaped  struc- 
ture of  approximately  500  rooms.  The  first  story  of  this  building 
still  stands,  and  some  portions  of  the  second  and  third,  while  in 
24  of  the  rooms  the  original  ceilings  are  intact.     Through  the  gen- 
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erosity  of  Mr.  Arclier  M.  Huntington,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  land  containing  the  ruin 
was  purchased  and  donated  to  the  United  States.  For  several  years 
the  museum  has  been  systematically  studying  the  ruin  in  an  en- 
deavor to  throw  some  light  upon  its  antic^uity.  Mr.  Earl  Morris, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  representative 
on  the  ground,  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  monument  shortly 
after  its  creation. 

The  Hovenweep  National  Monument,  Utah-Colorado,  established 
March  2,  1923,  also  contains  ruins  of  various  types.  There  are  four 
separate  groups  of  remarkable  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos,  and  cliff 
dwellings.  The  majority  of  these  structures  belong  to  unique  types, 
not  found  in  other  monuments,  and  according  to  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  are  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  prehistoric  masonry  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  newest  monument  is  the  Pipe  Spring  in  Arizona,  established 
by  proclamation  of  May  31,  1923.  This  not  only  serves  as  a  mem- 
orial to  western  pioneer  life,  but  is  of  service  to  motorists,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  only  pure  water  to  be  found  along  the  road  be- 
tween Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Fredonia,  Ariz.  This  area  is  famous 
in  Utah  and  Arizona  history,  having  been  first  settled  in  1863.  In 
1870  it  was  purchased  by  President  Brigham  Young  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  and  during  that  year,  a  stone  building  with  portholes, 
known  as  "Windsor  Castle,"  was  erected  to  serve  as  a  refuge  against 
the  Indians.  This  building  still  stands.  The  relinquishment  of  cer- 
tain adverse  claims  to  the  lands  contained  in  the  monument  was  se- 
cured by  the  donation  of  $5,000  for  this  purpose  by  a  few  public- 
spirited  people. 

CHANGES  IN  BOUNDARY  OF  EXISTING  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  in  California,  was 
increased  by  presidential  proclamation  of  May  7,  1923,  from  2,080 
acres  to  2,642.26  acres,  while  that  of  the  Papago  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument,  in  Arizona,  was  reduced  by  Executive  order  of 
December  28,  1922,  by  the  elimination  of  110  acres  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  monument,  as  this  small  section,  which  had 
no  particular  scenic  value,  contained  a  body  of  shale  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  area  of  the  Papago  Saguaro 
is  now  1,940.43  acres. 

NEW  MONUMENTS  UNDER   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  new  monuments  were  also  added  to  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  these  being  the  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Monument,  an  area  of  unusual  scenic  beauty  and  scientific 
interest,  established  June  8,  1923,  and  the  Timpanogos  Cave,  Utah, 
containing  an  interesting  limestone  cavern,  established  October  14, 
1922.  By  proclamation  of  March  2,  1923,  the  Mound  City  Group 
National  Momument,  Ohio,  was  established  and  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  War  Department.  As  its  name  indicates,  this 
monument  contains  prehistoric  mounds. . 
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THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  in  the  parks 
and  monuments  during  the  past  year.  The  summary  is  purposely 
made  brief,  as  very  comprehensive  reports,  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians,  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

The  greatest,  event  of  the  year  in  this  park  of  course  was  the 
visit  of  the  late  President,  Warren  G.  Harding,  and  his  distinguished 
official  party,  of  which  you  were  a  member.  The  party  was  en  route 
to  Alaska  and  spent  two  days,  June  30  and  July  1,  motoring  over 
the  principal  roads  connecting  the  main  centers  of  interest.  The 
afternoon  and  evening  of  June  30  were  spent  in  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  while  on  July  1  Lake  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  Tower  Falls  district  were  visited.  The  President  and  his  party 
saw  many  species  of  wild  life,  including  elk,  buffalo,  deer,  bear,  and 
antelope.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  organization  of  the 
park  for  the  President's  tour  was  so  complete  and  functioned  so 
smoothly  and  splendidly  that  not  even  the  puncture  of  a  tire 
occurred  to  delay  or  inconvenience  any  member  of  the  party.  The 
park  officers  and  employees,  and  those  in  charge,  of  the  public 
utilities  cooperating  in  entertaining  this  distinguished  group  of 
visitors,  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  efficient  execution  of  the  program  for  the  President's 
tour. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  COME  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 

Probably  never  before  have  so  many  men  and  women  distinguished 
in  official,  professional,  and  business  life  toured  a  national  park 
during  a  single  season  as  were  numbered  this  year  among  Yellow- 
stone's visitors,  including  the  President's  party.  Seven  United 
States  Senators,  25  Congressmen,  and  2  governors  were  among  the 
official  visitors,  in  addition  to  many  ex-Members  of  Congress  and 
former  governors.  During  my  official  visit  to  the  Yellowstone, 
which  covered  a  period  of  three  weeks,  I  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  with  guests  of  the  park  coming  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Many  were  poor, 
others  rich,  some  traveled  to  the  park  by  train,  others  in  their  own 
cars;  a  few  walked.  However,  rarely  did  I  find  any  individual  who 
was  not  enjoying  himself  or  herself  in  the  utmost  degree. 

GOOD  SERVICE  BY  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transportation  line,  the  public  utilities 
rendered  excellent  service,  considerably  better  than  ever  before.  The 
new  Lake  Hotel  annex  was  completed  and  put  in  commission  dur- 
ing the  season.  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Camps  Co.  erected  a  huge  central  camp  structure,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  buildings  of  the  park,  and  this  company  also 
greatly  increased  its  capacity  to  accommodate  visitors  at  all  points 
in  the  park.     The  stores  and  picture  shops  were  expanded  somewhat 
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and  excellent  service  was  rendered  in  these  enterprises.  The 
delicatessens  established  in  several  automobile  camp  grounds  were 
very  popular  and  greatly  appreciated. 

As  to  the  transportation  line,  its  own  cars  as  operated  under  its 
highly  efficient  organization  pleased  the  visiting  public,  but  there 
were  insufficient  cars  to  meet  the  demand  and  nearly  one  hundred 
cars  had  to  be  hired  outside  the  park.  Service  by  these  outside 
hired  cars  was  bad  at  times  and  always  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
pany will  be  required  to  buy  a  large  number  of  new  10-pas- 
senger  cars  before  the  season  of  1924.  It  must  also  revise  its  system 
of  handling  baggage  in  order  to  more  expeditiously  direct  and 
effect  the  transfer  of  passengers  from  one  station  to  the  other  with- 
out injury  to  or  loss  of  baggage. 

COURTESY    AND    KINDNESS    GREATEST    FACTORS    IN    SUCCESSFUL    SEASON. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  success  attained  this  year  by 
the  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  his  force  of  rangers 
and  other  employees  in  operating  the  park  upon  a  basis  of  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  good  will  toward  all  who  came  to  enjoy  themselves 
amid  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  great  playground.  The 
uniformly  hospitable  and  kindly  treatment  accorded  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  Government  officers  and  employees  in  the  park 
was  widely  commented  upon  by  visitors.  Some  parks  having  com- 
paratively small  travel  have  also  attained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  cordial  and  helpful  treatment  of  their  guests,  but  Yellowstone 
was  the  first  large  park  to  practice  such  a  policy  on  a  grand  scale, 
reaching  more  than  100,000  people  and  causing  them  to  feel  that 
we  were  glad  they  came  to  the  park,  and  that  we  wanted  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  while  there  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  within 
the  limits  of  their  stay. 

TRAVEL  REACHES  UNPRECEDENTED  FIGURES. 

Travel  to  Yellowstone  Park  reached  a  grand  total  of  138,352,  an 
increase  of  practically  40,129  over  last  year.  The  percentage  of 
increase  was  41.  By  rail  44,806  of  these  visitors  reached  the  park 
as  compared  with  33,358  in  1922,  or  an  increase  of  11,448.  By  auto- 
mobile or  other  means  of  conveyance  the  records  show  that  93,546 
visitors  entered  the  park  gates  as  against  64,865  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  28,681.  Of  the  motorists  arriving  in  their  own  cars,  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  75,000  camped  out  in  the  public  cajnp  grounds, 
using  their  own  equipment.  About  August  1  a  rough  census  of 
people  in  the  park  showed  that  approximately  14,000  people  were 
there  at  one  time. 

FUNDS   FOR  UPKEEP  VERY   INADEQUATE. 

While  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  this  tremendous  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  park  by  our  people,  there  is  another  side  to  consider  that 
arouses  dire  misgivings.  Funds  with  which  to  maintain  Yellowstone 
and  other  parks  are  insufficient  to  keep  the  improvements  from  rap- 
idly deteriorating  or  breaking  down  under  enormous  use.  In  Yel- 
lowstone Park  this  year  under  the  tremendous  pounding  of  heavy 
traffic  the  roads  were  severely  damaged,  particularly  the  graveled 
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surface  of  the  highways,  and  this  Avas  done  in  spite  of  the  efficient 
Avork  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  park,  which  maintained 
25  maintenance  crews  covering  every  mile  of  the  road  system.  There 
are  not  enough  funds  avaihible  to  repair  this  damage  before  next 
season,  and  unless  increased  appropriations  for  the  park  are  made 
available  permanent  injury  to  this  highway  system  will  result  and 
its  destruction  will  be  in  full  swing. 

Likewise  the  telephone  system  through  lack  of  adequate  upkeep 
funds  proved  incapable  of  handling  the  business  of  the  unprece- 
dented season,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  other  Government  im- 
provements and  facilities.  Auto  camp  grounds  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity for  many  weeks  and  before  next  year  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  extended. 

INCREASE    IN    APPROPRIATIONS    SMALL;    IN    REVENUES    LARGE. 

Appropriations  for  the  1924  fiscal  year  for  this  park  were  only 
$6,200  in  excess  of  those  for  1923,  while  revenues  for  the  current  year 
will  exceed  those  for  the  last  fiscal  year  by  more  than  $80,000.  The 
revenues  for  the  1923  fiscal  year  will  nearly  equal  appropriations  for 
that  year  unless  the  Yellowstone  estimates  for  1925  are  increased  as 
they  should  be.  As  this  report  is  written  an  increase  of  $20,000  has 
been  authorized  in  the  estimates,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  the  maximum 
increase  that  will  be  considered.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  improvements  and  impairment  of  service. 

PROTECTION  FORCE  TOO  SMALL. 

The  protection  force — that  is,  the  ranger  service — should  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  30  rangers ;  only  12  have  been  allowed  in  the  new 
estimates.  By  my  own  observations,  based  on  careful  study  of  traffic 
conditions^  care  of  camp  grounds,  fire  patrols,  etc.,  I  know  that  next 
year's  force  augmented  by  the  12  additional  rangers,  if  they  are 
finally  authorized  in  the  next  appropriation  act,  will  be  woefully  in- 
sufficient to  transact  business  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the 
protection  department.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Yellowstone  is  our  largest  park,  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as  any  except 
Mount  McKinley,  that  it  has  over  350  miles  of  roads,  over  800  miles 
of  trails,  nearly  300  miles  of  telephone  lines,  21  ranger  stations,  an 
extremely  valuable  headquarters  plant,  and  buffalo  and  other  ranches 
to  maintain  and  develop  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands  for  public 
service.  It  is  our  most  important  game  preserve,  yet  in  proportion 
to  its  great  size,  its  varied  activities,  its  enormous  patronage,  and  its 
rapidly  mounting  revenues,  its  appropriations  are  far  too  low  and  in 
fact  lower  in  proportion  than  many  other  parks. 

YELLOWSTONE    ROAD    CONSTRUCTION    REQUIREMENTS    SMALL. 

While  most  of  the  other  parks  require  extension  of  their  highway 
systems  on  a  considerable  scale,  Yellowsone  needs  comparatively 
little  new  road  building  to  complete  her  system.  Revision  of  some 
small  parts  of  the  main  loop  system,  touching  important  points  of 
interest  to  make  them  safer  and  easier  to  negotiate,  completion  of 
the  road  up  the  Firehole  River  from  Madison  Junction  which  was  be- 
gun before  the  war,  and  rebuilding  of  the  north  approach  road  through 
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Yankee  Jim  Canyon  are  the  most  urgent  road  construction  projects 
of  this  park.  Its  need  for  greatly  increased  funds  for  gravel  sur- 
facing, improvement  of  drainage,  protection  by  parapets,  etc.,  is  most 
urgent,  and  will  require  considerable  money. 

I  am  opposed  to  new  roads  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  park,  such  as  the  upper  Yellowstone  country  and  the  Teton  re- 
gion, and  I  am  likewise  opposed  to  building  new  roads  through  a 
virgin  wild-life  section  like  the  Gallatin  Mountain  region,  where  it  has 
been  proposed  to  construct  a  new  highway  in  order  to  give  patrons  of 
a  certain  railroad  system  quick  access  to  the  main  loop  highway  of 
the  park.  You  already  have  officially  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  building  of  this  proposed  road  across  Bighorn  Pass,  going  up  the 
Gallatin  River  through  the  pass,  thence  down  Panther  Creek  to  the 
road  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin. 
We  must  keep  a  large  area  of  the  Yellowstone  in  a  state  of  untouched 
wildness  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust  as  protectors  of  the  wild 
life  with  which  the  park  abounds. 

VASTLY  INCREASED  USE  OF  YELLOWSTONE  TRAILS. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  great  increase  shown  this  year  in  the  use 
of  Yellowstone's  trails.  There  were  many  saddle-horse  parties  on 
the  trails,  and  several  hundred  visitors  enjoyed  the  wilderness  charm 
of  the  distant  sections  of  the  park  where  the  wild  life  is  so  abundant 
and  so  easy  to  approach  and  photograph.  The  most  picturesque  trail 
parties  were  the  bo3^s'  and  girls'  parties  from  the  Valley  Ranch,  which 
is  located  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Shoshone,  and  C.  C.  Moore's  party 
of  boys.  Each  of  these  parties  spent  more  than  a  month  on  the 
park  trails.  A  group  of  members  of  the  Prairie  Club,  of  Chicago, 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  Yellowstone  hiking  over  all  the  trails 
radiating  from  each  permanent  camp,  and  parties  of  college  stu- 
dents of  botany  and  geology  used  the  trails  for  trips  afield  in  con- 
nection with  their  research  work. 

HOWARD   EATON  TRAIL  DEDICATED. 

The  trails  were  all  kept  in  good  condition  and  some  new  trails 
were  built,  among  the  latter  being  a  particularly  fine  trail  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  summit  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  The 
Howard  Eaton  Trail  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  July  19,  1923, 
to  that  famous  old  guide  and  game  conservationist,  the  late  Howard 
Eaton.  Members  of  the  Eaton  family  were  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Sheepeaters  Cliff,  where  Howard  Eaton  made 
his  first  camp  in  the  park  each  year.  The  principal  addresses  were 
made  by  Congressman  Charles  E.  Winter,  of  Wyoming,  and  Col. 
Henry  Hall,  of  Pittsburgh,  intimate  friend  of  Howard  Eaton  for 
many  years. 

WILD   LIFE  OF  YELLOWSTONE  HAVE  GOOD  YEAR. 

The  animals  of  the  park  are  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 
Last  winter  was  favorable  to  the  game  and  all  species  came  through 
with  few  losses.  Such  of  these  as  did  occur  were  natural  deaths 
due  to  old  age  or  attack  by  predatory  animals.  There  was  a  very 
gratifying  increase  in  all  species,  especially  elk,  antelope,  and  deer. 
The  moose  have  not  shown  proportionate  increase  because  of  the 
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killing  of  too  many  bull  moose  outside  the  south  boundary  of  the 
park  in  the  upper  Yellowstone  region.  In  two  years  100  bulls  were 
shot  in  this  section  under  authority  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
sorry  to  record  that  more  moose  will  be  killed  this  year  in  Wyoming, 
and  this  means  in  the  area  just  south  of  the  park  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  buffalo  herd  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  under  authority  granted  by  Congress  last  winter  the  surplus 
males  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactoi-y  manner.  Predatory 
animals,  particularly  coyotes  and  wolves,  were  greatly  reduced, 
iicarly  300  being  killed  during  the  past  year. 

RECORD  BREAKING  YEAR  IN  FISH  CULTURE  WORK. 

Fishing  was  excellent  in  the  park  all  season  and  should  improve 
rapidly  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  fish-culture  work  now  being 
conducted  on  a  big  scale.  All  park  records  for  this  work  were 
broken  this  year  when  31,570,000  eyed  eggs  and  6,247,000  fry  were 
planted  in  streams  of  the  Yellowstone  region.  Also  100,000  brook 
and  50,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  were  secured  from  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  The  park  also  supplied  10,305,000  eggs 
to  Glacier  and  the  Western  States  through  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  the  various  State  game  commissions.  Commissioner 
Henry  O'Malley,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  directed  this 
record'  breaking  fish  culture  work  through  his  w^estern  supervisor, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Culler. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  VASTLY  EXTENDED. 

The  educational  and  information  work  in  Yellowstone  Park 
showed  a  satisfactory  advance  over  previous  seasons.  Thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  visited  the  museum 
and  information  office,  110,000  free  pamphlets  were  distributed,  and 
6,792  pieces  of  park  literattire  were  sold.  The  lectures  at  Mammoth 
were  delivered  by  a  park  ranger  before  audiences  totaling  approxi- 
mately 75,000.  During  the  season  a  lecture  series  on  the  history  of 
the  park  was  initiated  at  Old  Faithful ;  about  40,000  persons  attended 
these  lectures.  A  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  park  w^as 
made  this  year  in  the  book  "  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,"  written  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  A.  Thone,  the  park  naturalist, 
and  published  by  J.  E.  Haynes,  official  photographer.  Several  pieces 
of  scientific  work  of  major  importance  are  projected  for  the  park  next 
season.  Two  classes  of  students,  one  in  botany  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  one  in  geology  and  botany  from  Earlham  College, 
Indiana,  spent  several  weeks  in  the  park  during  August.  A  promis- 
ing project,  which  may  materialize  as  early  as  the  season  of  1924, 
is  for  a  summer  school  in  science,  to  be  supported  by  various  uni- 
versities and  by  private  donations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  old  barracks 
may  be  used  for  this  school,  and  also  to  house  the  museum,  which 
is  outgrowing  its  present  quarters. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHAPEL  IN  USE. 

Yellowstone  is  most  fortunate  in  being  the  owner  of  a  beautiful 
little  chapel  built  of  native  stone,  and  attractively  located  under 
the  sheltering  pines  at  headquarters.     During  the  past  season  the 
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chapel  was  used  each  Sunday  and  occasionally  on  week  days ;  often  it 
was  filled  to  capacity.  Effective  advertising  of  services  throughout 
the  park  brought  these  gratifying  results.  All  religious  denomina- 
tions had  equal  opportunity  to  worship  in  the  chapel,  thus  harmoniz- 
ing its  use  with  all  other  park  features  which  are  perpetually  reserved 
''  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

TETON  MOUNTAINS  STILL  LACK   PARK  STATUS. 

No  action  was  taken  this  year  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  park 
lines  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains,  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  other  areas,  but  sentiment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  plan  and  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a  very  few  years. 
President  Harding  after  leaving  the  Yellowstone  announced  through 
the  press  that  he  favored  the  proposed  extension  very  strongly,  and 
felt  that  it  should  be  made  soon.  I  feel  that  this  proposal  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  should  be  consummated  this  next  year  if 
possible,  as  several  beautiful  lakes  are  in  danger  of  desecration  by 
being  used  as  reservoirs  after  damming  them,  and  the  moose  are 
still  being  slaughtered  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

WIDE  PUBLICITY  THROUGH  RAILROADS  AND  PRESS. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  received  a  greater  volume  of  publicity 
this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  in  its  history.  Several  great 
railway  systems  distributed  a  large  volume  of  high-class  publicity 
material  before  the  season  opened. 

The  visit  of  the  President  to  the  park  early  in  the  season  attracted 
national  attention,  and  the  30  correspondents  and  photographers 
who  accompanied  the  official  party  released  a  veritable  flood  of  park 
material,  all  of  which  was  of  a  favorable  character. 

Throughout  the  season  news  and  feature  stories  and  news  photo- 
graphs were  circulated  from  park  headquarters.  Statements  of 
direct  news  interest  and  informational  value  were  broadcasted  reg- 
ularly to  mailing  lists  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  were  widely 
used.  Special  feature  articles,  dealing  chiefly  with  human  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  park,  received  national  circulation  through 
the  news  association  bureaus  in  New  York,  as  did  also  news  photo- 
graphs. A  story  describing  the  buffalo  herders  of  the  park  was 
used  by  over  four  hundred  newspapers. 

Clippings  from  every  section  of  the  country  revealed  national  pride 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  a  genuine  interest  in  its  affairs.  Popu- 
lar interest  was  greatest  in  the  animal  life  of  the  park.  Pictures 
of  changes  in  natural  phenomena  were  widely  used.  The  tremendous 
development  of  independent  automobile  travel  gave  particular  value 
to  articles  containing  travel  statistics  and  general  information  about 
roads  and  camps. 

Editorial  articles  from  every  section  of  the  country  reflected  a 
general  determination  that  the  Yellowstone  Park  should  be  preserved 
against  any  commercial  encroachment.  There  was  wide  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  park  animals,  particularly  the  antelope.  The 
editorial  attitude  toward  the  park  was  in  every  case  friendly. 

The  Livingston  Enterprise,  a  well-edited  daily  published  at  the 
north  gateway  city,  Livingston,  Mont.,  issued  a  Yellowstone  Daily 
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Tourist  edition  which  carried  the  park  news,  as  well  as  full  Associated 
Press  dispatches.  This  paper  performed  a  real  public  service  and 
was  much  appreciated. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  Yosemite  has  been  the  unexpected 
heavy  increase  in  travel.  It  was  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  that  this  would  increase  about  15  per  cent,  but  that  it  would 
amount  to  30  per  cent  was  entirely  unlooked  for  and  proves  that  with 
the  growing  popularity  of  Yosemite  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  gauge  the  probable  travel  and  to  provide  for  it  accord- 
ingly. This  accentuates  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy  of 
appropriations  in  order  that  the  necessary  activities  of  protecting 
the  park,  as  well  as  the  improvement  and  extension  of  its  facilities, 
may  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

That  the  motoring  public  is  taking  greater  interest  in  the  high 
mountain  country  of  the  park  as  distinguished  from  Yosemite 
Valley  itself  is  shown  by  the  increased  use  of  the  Tioga  Road  which 
traverses  the  very  heart  of  the  park,  touching  granite-girt  Tenaya 
Lake,  Tuolumne  Meadows,  and  Tioga  Pass,  the  latter  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  at  an  elevation  of  slightly  under  10,000  feet. 
While  motor  travel  to  the  park  increased  approximately  35  per  cent 
over  that  recorded  for  the  previous  year,  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  Tioga  Road  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  Not  only  are  people  motor- 
ing through  the  high  country  but  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  camping  sites  for  a  few  days'  stay  and  exploration  by 
foot  or  horseback  of  the  adjacent  areas.  Thus  there  is  gradually 
coming  about  a  fuller  and  broader  use  of  the  entire  park  instead  of 
just  its  roads  and  trunk-line  trails  as  has  been  the  case  since  the 
admission  of  the  automobile  to  the  park,  which  is  to  be  desired. 

SUCCESSFUL  OPERATING  YEAR. 

Not  only  has  the  year  been  a  successful  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
increased  use  of  the  park,  but  it  has  been  a  successful  one  for  the 
park  operators  and  permittees  without  exception.  There  has  been 
no  disturbing  industrial  situation  during  the  year  to  either  retard 
travel  or  to  unduly  restrict  individual  expenditures.  The  result  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  visitors  to  spend  more  freely  than  in 
some  former  years,  which  has  aided  the  financial  success  of  the 
park  operators.  As  additional  and  approved  facilities  of  service 
to  the  public  are  needed  in  Yosemite,  the  success  of  the  year's  opera- 
tions should  be  an  incentive  to  furnish  these  services  and  will  un- 
doubtedly give  considerable  impetus  to  further  investment  in  perma- 
nent building  units  and  increased  service  to  the  public. 

IMPROVEMENTS   OF  THE   YEAR. 

The  bulk  of  the  $55,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1923 
was  devoted  to  the  continued  improvement  of  the  sanitary  situation 
and  water  supply.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
on  extensions  to  the  sewer  system,  including  the  building  of   10 
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comfort  stations  in  the  public  camp  grounds  and  the  necessary 
connecting  lines  to  connect  them  with  the  main  sewer  system.  Under 
a  similar  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  this  work  is  being 
continued  and  by  the  opening  of  the  1925  season  two-thirds  of  the 
public  camp  grounds  will  have  been  equipped  in  this  respect.  With 
the  contemplated  expenditure  of  a  similar  amount  for  1925  the 
entire  system  as  originally  planned  Avill  have  been  completed  and  a 
serious  sanitary  situation  which  has  prevailed  in  the  public  camp 
grounds  for  many  years  will  have  been  eliminated. 

Of  the  1923  construction  appropriations,  $15,000  was  expended  on 
the  extension  of  the  existing  water  supply  system,  so  that  now  all 
•operating  units,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  operators  and 
permittees,  are  supplied  with  adequate  water  facilities  under  suffi- 
cient pressure  for  fire  protection.  In  order  to  entirely  complete 
the  necessary  improvements  to  the  watei*  system  there  yet  remains 
to  be  developed  an  entirely  new  source  of  water  supply  to  replace 
the  insufficient  supply  of  the  present  springs  and  the  unsatisfactory 
river  source.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  this  new  source  in  Illilouette 
Creek  which  drains  a  watershed  little  used  by  the  public  and  easy 
to  protect,  thereby  insuring  a  supply  of  absolute  purity. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  improvement  work  in 
the  park  were  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  electric  and  tele- 
23hone  systems  and  the  construction  of  quarters  for  permanent  park 
employees. 

Permanent  improvements  made  by  park  operators  consisted  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  store  building  by  the  Curry  Camping  Co.  and  the 
erection  of  two  large  storage  buildings  as  additions  to  their  garage 
unit  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co. 

HETCH  HETCHY  RESERVOIR  A  FACT. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  in  June,  1923, 
and  the  impounding  of  the  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  Kiver  thereby, 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir  became  a  fact.  This  project  was 
initiated  and  completed  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
under  a  congressional  grant  of  December  13,  1913.  This  grant  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  project 
certain  trails  and  roads  shall  be  built  in  the  area  of  the  park  adjacent 
to  the  reservoir  and  that  the  rails  from  Mather  Station  to  Hetch 
Hetchy  shall  be  removed,  thereby  converting  the  railroad  grade 
into  a  highway  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road 
to  motor  travel  will  undoubtedly  bring  thousands  of  people  to  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  completion  of  other 
roads  and  trails  enumerated  in  the  grant  will  make  more  easily  ac- 
cessible and  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  large  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  park  which  heretofore  have  been  little  visited  because  of 
their  relative  inaccessibility.  The  opening  up  of  this  additional  area 
will  necessitate  development  of  camps  and  lodges,  locations  for  which 
are  being  given  consideration  by  the  service. 

FINAL  PLAN  FOR  NEW  VILLAGE  OR  COMMUNITY  UNIT. 

With  the  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
administration  building  and  the  approval  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  plans  for  building  under  a  lease  arrangement  of  a  new  post 
office  building  in  Yosemite  Valley,  a  careful  study  was  given  to  the 
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matter  of  securing  a  suitable  plan  for  a  new  village  unit  in  Yoseniite 
Valley,  the  building  of  which  and  the  elimination  of  the  present 
dilapidated  shacks  lias  been  for  wears  considered  essential  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  operation  and  landscape  effect. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  our  landscape  division  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  securing  consideration  of  various  plans  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  with  the  result  that  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Myron  Hunt 
of  Los  Angeles  was  agreed  upon.  This  plan  places  the  unit  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  the  present  village  and  offers  every 
advantage  to  the  establishment  of  the  various  general  stores,  studios, 
and  shops  in  satisfactory  relation  to  the  administration  building  and 
the  post  office.  All  buildings  to  be  erected  will,  of  course,  be  built 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  service  and  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost  to  have  the  structures  harmonize  with  their  natural 
surroundings. 

HIKERS'   CAMPS  AN  INNOVATION. 

Yosemite  has  a  wonderful  back  country  of  rough,  rugged  moun- 
tains and  deep  canyons,  considerable  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
little  seen  because  of  lack  of  proper  facilities.  It  is  an  ideal  country 
for  the  hiker  or  foot  traveler  but  the  necessity  of  having  in  the  past 
to  pack  all  food  supplies,  bedding,  etc.,  in  order  to  penetrate  it  has 
been  a  deterrent  factor  and  the  establishment  of  extensive  camping 
accommodations  in  these  isolated  sections  has  been  an  undertaking 
too  expensive  and  uncertain  for  the  operators  to  undertake  up  to  the 
present.  This  year,  however,  a  scheme  was  evolved  for  the  establish- 
ment of  camps  at  Merced  Lake,  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  Tenaya 
Lake  offering  the  very  simplest  and  cheaj)est  accommodations  which 
could  be  operated  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Each  camp  consists  of 
three  large  tents,  capable  of  accommodating  sixteen  or  eighteen 
people.  One  was  used  for  sleeping  quarters  for  women,  one  for 
sleeping  accommodations  for  men,  and  the  third  as  a  cooking  and 
dining  tent.  The  sleeping  accommodations  consist  only  of  folding 
cots  and  blankets,  and  the  meals  of  the  simplest  cooked  foods,  prin- 
cipally canned  stuff,  but  all  wholesome.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  nature  guide  service,  parties  were  formed  to  make  the  high 
country  trips  on  foot  and  the  scheme  met  with  considerable  response 
and  exceptional  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  making  the  trips. 
The  scheme  eliminates  the  expense  of  transportation,  although  trans- 
portation can  be  secured  if  desired,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
burdening  one's  self  with  supplies  and  bedding ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
supplies  reasonably  comfortable  accommodations  and  wholesome 
meals  and  offers  the  real  lover  of  the  mountains  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  back  country  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  More  of  these  camps 
will  be  installed  next  year  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  a 
real  effort  will  be  made  to  sell  the  idea.  If  successful  it  appears  to 
be  the  solution  of  a  fuller  and  greater  use  of  the  wilder,  and  in  some 
ways,  more  spectacular  scenic  areas  of  the  high  country  of  the  park, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Department  and  the  Service  of 
making  accessible  and  available  to  the  park  visitor  even  the  remotest 
areas  of  the  reservation. 
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HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  INADEQUATE. 

Among  the  many  responsibilities  of  the  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Yosemite,  as  in  other  national  parks,  is  that  of  provid- 
ing the  public  and  the  local  population,  consisting  of  employees  of 
the  Government  and  the  park  operators  and  permittees,  with  ade- 
quate medical  and  hospital  facilities.  During  the  summer  months  the 
population  of  Yosemite  Valley  varies  bet Aveen  3,000  and  11,000  people 
concentrated  in  an  area  of  approximately  1  square  mile.  To  a  large 
extent  the  population  is  a  transient  one  and  exceedingly  cosmopolitan, 
bringing  together  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  op- 
portunity for  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  is  marked,  fur- 
thermore, of  these  thousands  of  people  a  larger  percentage  are  un- 
accustomed to  traveling  the  trails  and  taking  care  of  themselves  in  a 
country  of  extraordinary  ruggedness  as  is  that  surrounding  Yosemite 
Valle}' .  The  result  is  that  accidents  are  numerous.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  true  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  are  minor  ones, 
but  occasionally  there  is  a  serious  one,  and  those  involving  broken 
bones  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  As  a  result,  demands  of  every  kind 
are  placed  upon  the  medical  and  hospital  service,  and  as  the  nearest 
service  of  this  kind  available  is  approximately  100  miles  away  it  is 
quite  essential  that  the  park  be  prepared  to  reasonably  meet  these 
demands. 

Til  is  we  are  not  able  to  do  at  present,  and  throughout  the  summer 
months,  even  after  utilizing  tents  for  patients  and  placing  them  on 
the  present  hospital  porch  under  conditions  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
the  turning  away  of  applicants  in  need  of  hospital  attention  because 
of  lack  of  space  is  an  ordinary  event.  A  new  hospital  building  is 
absolutely  essential  and  an  item  has  been  included  in  the  Budget  for 
1925  for  that  purpose.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the  park  hospital 
should  be  conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
at  our  suggestion  this  is  being  given  consideration  by  the  officials 
of  that  service.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  had  the  situation  ex- 
amined by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  during  the  past  summer,  and  it  is  believed  that  his 
i-eport  on  the  situation  will  be  of  real  aid  in  convincing  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  Congress  of  the  need  for  better  facilities. 

ROADS— THE  GREAT  PROBLEM. 

Every  year's  increase  in  travel  only  emphasizes  further  the  desir- 
ability for  better  roads  in  Yosemite.  Year  after  year,  for  many  years 
past,  estimates  have  been  submitted  for  this  purpose,  but  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  granted.  In  the  meantime  conditions  become 
more  and  more  aggravating  and  the  administration  of  the  park 
more  and  more  difficult  by  the  continual  complaints  from  visitors 
against  the  poor  road  conditions.  Of  138  miles  of  Government- 
owned  roads  in  the  park,  only  8  miles  have  been  constructed  imder 
congressional  appropriations,  the  remainder  having  been  built 
from  30  to  50  j^ears  ago  by  private  concerns  as  toll  roads  for  horse- 
drawn  traffic.  Of  course,  no  consideration  was  given  to  their  adapt- 
ability to  motor  travel,  and  as  practically  nothing  has  been  done  upon 
them  in  the  way  of  improvement  since  they  were  built,  they  are  es- 
sentially in  the  same  condition  as  when  built.  Narrow,  abounding 
in  sharp  curves  and  exceedingly  steep  grades,  and  without  surfacing 
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of  any  kind,  accidents  are  frequent.  That  there  have  been  no  mor- 
talities since  the  opening  of  the  park  to  automobile  travel  is  truly 
remarkable  considering  the  great  number  of  accidents  that  happen 
as  a  result  of  cars  leaving  the  grades  and  frequently  turning  over  two 
or  three  times  before  coming  to  a  halt  against  a  tree  or  rock.  The 
Wawona  Road,  the  heaviest  traveled  of  any  of  the  mountain  roads, 
is  for  the  most  part  wide  enough  to  pass  only  at  an  occasional  built 
turn-out,  and  yet  over  that  road  during  the  months  from  May  to 
October  between  30,000  and  40,000  automobiles  pass.  There  are 
probably  few  roads  on  which  Federal  money  has  been  expended  that 
are  as  heavily  traveled  as  this  road.  Considering  usage  as  the 
best  argument  for  expenditure  of  money  on  improvement,  this  road 
as  well  as  other  roads  in  the  park  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  early  approval  can  be  given  to  the  general  park 
road  improvement  budget. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  existence  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
has  more  than  justified  the  action  of  Congress  in  setting  it  aside 
as  a  national  park,  not  only  because  it  exemplifies  one  of  the 
Creator's  masterpieces  in  world  architecture  but  because  its  ready 
accessibility  to  the  public  by  train  and  motor  has  been  proven. 
Visitors  are  resorting  to  it  in  greater  numbers  and  are  using  it  more 
wisely  and  intelligently  than  at  any  time  before.  Probably  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  year  is  the  fact  that  102,166  persons 
visited  the  park  last  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  170  per  cent  over 
the  number  of  persons  visiting  it  in  1919,  the  year  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  national  park.  Automobile  travel  to  it  has  increased  300 
per  cent  during  the  corresponding  period. 

PLANS  FOR  FUNCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  WAV. 

The  heavy  increase  in  travel  has  brought  with  it  problems  of 
administration  and  development  which  require  early  solution.  The 
present  excellent  facilities  provided  b}"  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
Fred  Harvey  for  accommodation  of  the  visitors  are,  nevertheless, 
going  to  be  insufficient  and  will  have  to  be  expanded  in  the  near 
future.  The  larger  use  of  the  park  by  motorists  has  brought  promi- 
nently into  view  not  only  the  need  of  increased  camp  grounds  but 
also  the  necessity  for  more  and  better  methods  of  sanitation,  for 
better  protection  and  care  of  visitors  and  property,  and  better  ar- 
rangements for  all  service  operations  with  the  least  possible  fric- 
tion between  the  various  functions  which  exist  in  an  all-year-round 
park,  where,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  monthly, 
there  also  of  necessity  exists  a  considerable  community  of  essential 
employees  and  others  who  are  entitled  to  live  and  work  under 
modern  conditions. 

An  idea  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  proper  development 
of  the  park  may  be  gained  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  four 
distinct  functions  or  activities  that  must  be  provided  for.  These 
are  grouped  under  public  and  community  areas,  park  operators' 
areas,  railroad  areas,  and  park  service  areas. 
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These  areas  must  be  fixed  with  consideration  to  their  functional 
relations  to  one  another,  of  tlieir  physical  characteristics  and  the 
topography  of  the  areas  available,  of  their  administration  as  a 
whole,  and  of  their  unavoidable  physical  intrusion  into  an  area  set 
aside  for  the  preservation  of  its  natural  features. 

A  step  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  proper  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  by  the  employment 
of  a  noted  firm  of  architects  to  make  studies  and  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  both  the  railroad  and  the  P'red  Harvey  operations. 
This  firm,  in  cooperation  with  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park 
Service  and  the  superintendent,  has  made  the  necessary  studies, 
and  with  consideration  for  the  probable  reasonable  demands  for  a 
considerable  period  in  the  future,  has  evolved  a  tentative  plan  for 
further  discussion  and  study.  Whether  this  suggested  plan  can  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details  without  some  modifica- 
tions and  changes  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  state,  but  nevertheless  a 
stride  forward  of  enormous  importance  has  been  made  through  the 
broadmindedness  and  vision  of  these  interested  public  operators. 
The  benefits  from  such  action  are  already  shown  to  some  extent, 
and  the  service  is  now  enabled  to  plan  for  certain  necessary  improve- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  for  housing  the 
permanent  park  forces. 

GRAZING   AND   THE   RIM   FLORA. 

The  park  floral  display  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  is  extremely 
varied  and  beautiful  in  successive  seasons,  but  the  lack  of  such  dis- 
play on  the  rims  is  largely  due  to  cattle  grazing.  Permits  for  graz- 
ing stock  on  park  lands  have  been  materially  decreased,  but  to  refuse 
to  grant  any  permits  for  grazing  on  park  lands  while  permits  for 
stock  grazing  on  the  adjacent  national  forest  lands  are  being  issued 
would  simply  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  trespassing  by  stock 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Financial  adjustment  of  this  trespass- 
ing does  not  compensate  for  the  damage  done  and  to  prevent  tres- 
passing by  legal  means  has  proved  ineffective.  A  stock-proof  fence 
to  separate  the  park  lands  from  adjacent  grazing  areas  may  be 
necessary.  If  grazing  could  be  altogether  abolished,  the  floral  dis- 
play on  the  rims  of  the  Grand  Canyon  would  add  immeasurably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  park. 

DAILY  LECTURE  GIVEN. 

An  accomplishment  of  inestimable  value  to  both  the  park  and  the 
visitors  has  been  the  installation  of  daily  lectures  on  the  attractions 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  space  and  facilities  for  these  lectures 
were  provided  by  Fred  Harvey  in  the  music  room  of  the  El  Tovar 
Hotel,  and  all  visitors,  w^hether  guests  of  the  hotel  or  not,  were 
welcomed.  The  keen  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  total  attendance  during  the  past 
year  was  17,276  persons. 

ADMINISTRATION  SATISFACTORY. 

The  general  administration  of  the  park  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  the  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  park  forces  and  the 
local  and  near-by  authorities  has  been  very  gratifying. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
and  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of  the  community 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  is  the  construction  of  an  administra- 
tion building  on  the  lot  donated  to  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Pastes  Park  villaoe.  This  building 
will  be  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  will  provide  the  park 
with  permanent  headquarters,  in  place  of  the  rented  quarters  that 
have  heretofore  been  utilized.  The  building  is  attractive  in  design 
and  will  be  a  credit  to  the  park  and  to  the  community.  It  is  located 
in  the  village  of  Estes  Park,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  main 
street,  and  on  the  road  to  Moraine  Park  and  Glacier  Basin. 

ROAD  AND  TRAIL  IMPROVEMENT  GREATEST  NEED. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  visitors  seem  to  be  interested 
primarily  in  the  opportunities  for  automobiling  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Park.  The  total  length  of  roads  in  the  park  is  68  miles,  and  con- 
sequently, their  stay  in  the  park  is  usually  brief.  Aside  from  the 
Fall  River  Road,  there  are  less  than  30  miles  of  road  within  the 
national  park  and  all  of  these  are  within  10  or  12  miles  of  Estes  Park. 
Several  of  these  roads  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  a  motorist  who  is  not 
trying  to  reach  a  definite  point  but  is  out  for  a  pleasure  ride.  In  less 
than  a  day  an  automobile  party  can  cover  all  of  the  roads  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  park,  and  on  the  following  day  they  are  apt  to 
depart,  feeling  that  they  have  seen  everything  that  is  accessible  to 
them.  For  this  large  class  of  visitors  it  is  important  to  put  the 
present  roads  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  condition.  A  few  new 
roads  or  extensions  of  present  roads  should  be  built  in  the  future, 
but  the  most  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
roads. 

Another  class  of  visitors  come  for  a  longer  stay  of  perhaps  several 
weeks,  expecting  to  spend  their  vacation  taking  trips  on  foot  or  with 
saddle  horses.  These  have  opportunity  to  see  much  more  of  the  park, 
and  to  see  it  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  that  brings  a  higher  degree 
of  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  For  this  class  of  visitors  the  trails 
should  be  improved.  Nearly  all  of  the  trails  in  the  park  were  built 
before  the  area  had  been  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  Many  of  them 
are  steep  and  rough  and  often  unsuited  for  use  by  saddle  horses. 
Limited  funds  have  been  provided  for  maintenance,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do  much  toward  the  improvement  of  present  trails 
or  the  construction  of  new  trails.  Rocky  Mountain  Park  will  never 
be  fully  opened  up  by  automobile  roads,  but  it  has  great  possibilities 
as  a  delightful  trail  park.  There  is  little  question  but  that  if  the 
trails  were  improved  more  visitors  would  extend  the  time  of  their 
stay  in  order  to  take  the  trips  that  were  offered.  There  are  about 
a  hundred  miles  of  trails  in  the  park,  but  only  a  very  few  miles  have 
been  built  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  most  of  the  trails  are 
not  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  construction  of  trails  is  much  less 
expensive  than  the  construction  of  roads,  and  more  funds  should  be 
provided  every  year  for  trail  betterment. 

The  greatest  need,  therefore,  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  is  im- 
provement of  its  roads  and  trails.    The  unprecedented  rains  of  the 
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summer  caused  much  damage  to  the  park  roads  and  point  out  the 
need  for  additional  culverts  and  adequate  bridges  of  permanent  con- 
struction. With  the  large  number  of  visitors  coming  to  the  park 
and  the  heavy  travel  on  the  roads,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imperative  that  considerable  improvement  in  roads  be  made  every 
year  until  they  are  up  to  the  standard  of  national  highways.  This 
will  require  adequate  appropriations.  Road  surveys  have  been  made 
this  year,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  betterment  of  the  roads, 
since  they  make  available  exact  information  regarding  grades  and 
other  physical  conditions.  The  improvement  of  the  trails  should  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The  present  roads  and  trails  are  out- 
grown, and  if  the  number  of  visitors  are  to  hold  to  the  present  fig- 
ures, which  are  lower  than  in  previous  j^ears,  or  shoAv  future  in- 
creases, some  decided  improvements  must  be  made  in  the  facilities 
offered. 

EMPLOYEES'  QUARTERS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED. 

The  housing  of  the  park  employees  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
met  in  the  near  future.  No  quarters  are  available  for  the  clerical  em- 
ployees, and  the  salaries  paid  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the 
quarters  they  provide  for  themselves. 

The  road  crews  also  should  have  quarters  provided,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  pitch  tent  camps  on  snow-covered  ground 
at  high  altitudes  early  in  the  season.  The  park  can  secure  a  better 
grade  of  men  if  reasonable  living  conditions  are  offered. 

THE  SNOW=REMOVAL  PROBLEM. 

The  problem  of  snow  removal  from  the  Fall  River  Road  is  one  that 
recurs  each  spring.  The  snow  work  extends  for  5  miles  on  each  side 
of  Fall  River  Pass  (altitude  11,797  feet),  the  maximum  depth  of 
from  15  to  20  feet  being  reached  just  east  of  the  pass.  Many  thou- 
sands of  cubic  yards  of  snow  have  to  be  removed  each  year.  The 
most  economical  and  quickest  method  of  doing  this  work  would  be 
to  use  a  steam  shovel,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  equipment  the  work 
is  done  by  hand  shoveling,  using  teams  and  explosives  when  they  can 
be  employed  to  advantage.  The  railroads,  the  transportation  com- 
pany, and  the  private  autoists  are  anxious  to  have  the  road  opened 
on  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  the  date  set,  June  15,  has  been  met 
in  only  one  year  out  of  three,  and  that  year  (1922)  was  one  of  un- 
usually light  snowfall.  While  the  service  desires  to  set  the  earliest 
opening  date  for  the  road  that  can  faithfully  be  lived  up  to,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  expense  of  snow  removal  to  a  minimum. 

NATURE-GUIDE  SERVICE. 

During  the  past  year  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  for  the  first 
time  has  offered  opportunities  to  visitors  in  the  way  of  nature  study. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  was  engaged  as  park  naturalist  to  conduct  our 
nature-guide  service.  The  park  has  no  hall  or  auditorium  where 
evening  lectures  can  be  given,  so  talks  were  given  at  the  larger  hotels. 
Each  talk  was  followed  by  a  field  trip  the  following  morning,  for 
the  identification  of  flowers,  birds,  and  trees.  This  service  met  with 
much  favorable  comment  and  requests  that  it  be  continued. 
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A    PARK    MUSEUM    NEEDED. 

The  educational  work  of  the  park  would  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective by  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  museiuu  and  information  office. 
A  location  for  this  building  is  now  available,  and  if  a  building  for 
this  purpose  can  be  constructed,  most  of  the  exhibits  can  be  obtained 
by  donation.  The  animals,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
glacial  history  of  the  region,  can  be  illustrated  by  photographs  and 
specimens.  Such  a  museum  would  attract  a  very  large  part  of  the 
visitors  to  the  park  and  would  give  them  a  truer  appreciation  and 
keener  interest  in  the  park.  Information  regarding  roads,  trails, 
what  to  see  and  how^  to  see  it  would  be  available  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Conservation  and  protection  work  can  be  made  more  effective 
if  the  interested  attention  of  a  large  part  of  the  visitors  can  be 
secured. 

PUBLIC  CAMP  GROUND  AND  UTILITY  SITE. 

Funds  were  provided  this  year  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used 
for  a  public  camp  ground  and  for  a  utility  site.  Proposals  have 
been  sent  to  many  property  owners  whose  land  would  be  suitable  for 
camp  sites,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  either  unwilling  to  sell  at  all 
or  else  they  are  unwilling  to  sell  a  small  piece  without  selling  their 
entire  tract,  which  is  usually  80  acres  or  more.  In  the  latter  case 
the  price  is  not  within  our  reach.  It  is  hoped  that  some  solution  of 
this  problem  can  be  worked  out  this  year,  as  the  need  for  a  public 
camp  ground  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 

A  utility  site  has  been  selected  and  negotiations  for  its  purchase 
are  in  progress,  but  the  tract  is  not  yet  available  for  park  use. 

DECISION   IN  SUIT   REGARDING   COMMERCIAL   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  circuit  court,  handed  down  October 
2  last,  upholding  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
and  carry  out  reasonable  regulations  governing  traffic  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  within  the  national  parks,  is  one  of  great  importance, 
as  it  confirms  and  upholds  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  exclude  from  the  national  parks  all  commercial  enter- 
prises except  those  necessary  for  adequate  service  to  the  public  and 
operated  under  Government  franchise.  The  decision,  while  applying 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  is  applicable  to  all  the  parks. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  open  to  motorists,  campers, 
and,  in  fact,  all  visitors,  without  entrance  fee.  On  the  other  hand 
no  one  can  engage  in  business  in  the  park  without  written  permis- 
sion from  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  In  order  to 
provide  adequate  transportation  service  in  the  park,  the  Government 
granted  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  a  franchise 
to  carry  passengers  in  the  park  for  hire.  It  operates  as  a  public 
utility  and  may  be  compared  to  a  street-car  system  in  a  city.  The 
company  is  required  to  operate  scheduled  service  every  day  through- 
out the  park  season  and  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  tax  on  its 
franchise,  this  tax  being  based  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
by  the  company.  The  Government  supervises  the  rates  and  other 
inatters  of  operation.  To  fulfill  the  conditions  of  its  franchise  the 
company  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  capital  expenditure,  and  in 
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order  to  permit  the  company  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  its  invest- 
ment other  operators  of  for-liire  cars  were  excluded  from  doing  busi- 
ness Tvithin  the  park. 

In  July,  1920,  Charles  Robbins  attempted  to  carry  passengers  for 
hire  in  the  park  in  violation  of  the  regulations,  and  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  granted  an  injunction  against  his  operation  within  the 
park.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Federal  circuit  court,  the  hear- 
ing being  held  in  January,  1921.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  a  decree 
in  favor  of  the  Government. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

The  popularity  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  as  a  tourist 
resort  is  attested  to  by  this  year's  travel  figures  of  123,708  visitors, 
and  firmly  establishes  the  place  the  great  playground  of  the  North- 
west occupies  in  tlie  national  park  system. 

Magnificent  highways  leading  to  three  entrances  to  the  park  and 
hotel  and  camp  accommodations  equal  to  the  best  found  in  the 
national  parks  prove  the  faith  of  the  people  and  business  men  of 
the  State  of  Washington  in  the  future  of  this  recreation  center. 
Plans  for  further  hotel  and  camp  developments  already  made  await 
only  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  making  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  park  accessible  to  visitors.  Only  one  small  section  of 
the  park  is  reasonably  accessible,  and  the  congestion  there  is  such 
that  existing  facilities  can  not  accommodate  the  visitors  as  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Should  two  or  three  million  dollars  be 
granted  for  road,  trail,  and  camp  ground  development,  during  thrj 
next  three  j^ears,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  doing  far  less 
than  has  already  been  done  by  the  State  and  adjacent  counties  in 
making  the  park  accessible. 

INADEQUATE   CAMP  GROUNDS. 

Far  more  people  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  free  public 
camp  grounds  this  year  than  ever  before.  A  few  seasons  ago,  when 
the  camp  grounds  were  laid  out  in  this  park,  they  were  considered 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  campers  that  might  care  to 
use  them  for  many  years  to  come.  Travel  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  comparatively  small  midweek  crowds  desiring  camp- 
ing space  could  not  be  comfortably  accommodated  this  year.  On 
week  ends  the  inadequacy  of  all  facilities  was  forcibly  demonstrated. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  NEEDS. 

'Ihe  new  Carbon  River  Road  opens  a  section  of  the  park  to  autoists 
lieretofore  inaccessible  except  by  foot  and  horse  travel.  Ending, 
as  it  does,  near  the  great  Carbon  Glacier,  this  road,  when  comj^leted, 
will  afford  modern  comfortable  automobile  trips  to  the  snout  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  ice  rivers.  Many  interesting  and  beautiful 
places,  such  as  Spray  Park,  Mystic  Lake,  Cataract  Falls,  Moraine 
Park,  and  numerous  other  scenic  points  are  easily  reached  by 
walking  or  riding  horseback  from  this  road.  As  this  part  of  the 
park  is  nearer  Tacoma  and  Seattle  than  any  other  entrance,  by 
14  miles  and  20  miles,  respectively,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  park  when  accommo- 
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daticns  are  provided.  The  2  miles  of  uncompleted  approach  high- 
way will  be  finished  early  next  spring.  Unless  the  new  road  in  the 
park  is  surfaced  with  graA^el  or  crushed  rock  before  midseason, 
it  w411  be  worn  to  mere  ruts  and  chuck  holes  that  will  be  expensive 
to  repair. 

A  wide,  surfaced  road  into  the  White  River  district  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  park.  The  completion  of  the  Xaches  Pass 
Highway  to  the  White  River  entrance  has  brought  visitors  to  this 
side  of  the  park  in  numbers  we  are  unable  to  handle.  Over  25,000 
people  came  into  the  park  at  this  entrance  this  season.  These 
people  came  into  the  park  over  4  miles  of  extremely  poor  wagon 
road,  with  no  other  provisions  made  for  their  comfort.  A  surfaced 
road  into  the  park,  parking  space,  and  a  few  simple  comforts  for 
camping  should  be  provided  next  season. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  on  widening  for  two-way  traffic 
the  Nisqually  Paradise  Road,  notwithstanding  that  improvement 
operations  were  carried  on  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
travel.  Three  miles  from  Paradise  down  to  the  new  road  above 
-Narada  Falls  were  widened  and  the  new  road  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock  for  one-way  travel.  By  using  the  old  road  or  switchbacks  for 
uptraffic  and  the  new  road  for  down  travel,  free  movement  will 
be  permitted  next  season. 

If  funds  are  available,  the  remaining  narrow  part  of  about  1,500 
feet  of  rock  cliff,  near  the  Nisqually  River  above  the  Nisqually 
Glacier  station,  will  be  widened  and  the  entire  road  opened  for  two- 
Avay  travel  by  next  July.  The  road  should  then  be  surfaced  with 
crushed  rock  from  Longmire  to  Paradise  Valley.  There  is  an  in- 
sistent demand  for  a  hard  surfaced  road  from  Nisqually  entrance  to 
Longmire  that  can  be  kept  open  for  winter  travel.  The  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  winter  sports  at  Longmire  are  almost  un- 
limited, and  the  operating  company  is  ready  to  maintain  adequate 
winter  hotel  service  if  assured  of  means  for  visitors  reaching  there. 
By  providing  a  concrete  paved  road  for  the  6^  miles  from  the  en- 
trance to  Longmire,  the  difficulties  of  removing  snow  for  automo- 
bile travel  can  be  easily  overcome.  It  is  believed  the  additional 
revenues  that  will  accrue  in  keeping  the  park  open  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  for  12  months  instead  of  3  or  4  would  more  than 
repay  the  cost  of  the  paving.' 

The  proposed  new  west  side  road  to  connect  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Park  should  be  constructed  as  early  as  possible.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  a  north  side  road  to  connect 
the  White  and  Carbon  River  Roads.  The  completion  next  summer 
of  the  Naches  Pass  HigliAvay,  connecting  the  Puget  Sound  with  the 
Yakima  and  southeastern  Washington  country,  will  open  direct 
communication  betw^een  two  great  sections  of  the  State.  Passing 
the  corner  of  the  park,  a  great  part  of  the  travel  will  want  to  pass 
through  the  park,  visiting  and  enjoying  the  many  scenic  points  that 
can  be  made  accessible.  Many  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  time  to  visit  the  park  can  spend  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  enjoying 
its  beauties,  with  little  or  no  delay  in  their  affairs. 
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PERMANENT  TOURIST   FACILITIES  EXPANDED. 

The  public  service  corporation,  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co., 
organized  by  public-spirited  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  who 
are  interested  in  the  park  wholly  aside  from  the  prospect  of  financial 
return,  to  develop  hotel,  transportation,  and  other  facilities,  has  con- 
tinued to  add  to  its  equipment,  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
demand. 

Plans  have  already  been  made  for  extensive  developments  at 
Paradise,  Carbon  River  and  White  River  and  will  be  executed  as 
soon  as  practicable.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
company  has  actually  expended  more  in  development  during  the 
last  6  years  than  the  Government  has  during  the  24  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  park  was  created. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  the  other  national  parks,  Glacier 
experienced  her  most  successful  season,  enjoying  more  patronage  than 
in  any  previous  year,  33,988  visitors  having  registered  in  the  park  as 
compared  with  23,935  visitors  in  1922.  This  is  only  a  forerunner 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  travel  that  is  certain  to  take  place  on 
the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  now  in  its  third  year 
of  construction.  Motorists  traveling  the  northern  highways  to  Gla- 
cier have  never  had  a  direct  route  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
this  barrier  requiring  a  detour  of  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 
The  Transmountain  Road,  crossing  the  Divide  through  Logan  Pass, 
will,  aside  from  furnishing  a  direct  means  of  traversing  the  moun- 
tains, attract  thousands  of  motorists  by  its  unsurpassed  scenic  quali- 
ties. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  MUST  BE  EXPANDED. 

The  existing  hotel  and  chalet  facilities  were  overtaxed  during 
the  peak  of  the  season,  and  with  the  nearing  completion  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  a  serious  problem  is  presented  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  to  the  visiting  public  adequate  accommodations. 
These  must  be  anticipated  and  provided  before  the  park  is  over- 
whelmed. The  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  with  its  heavy  investment 
in  the  present  hotels  and  chalets,  is  reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  extension  involving  heavy  capital  expenditures,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  new  capital  to  undertake  the  further  ex- 
tension of  facilities  in  Glacier  Park.  It  is  believed  the  aim  of  such 
extension  should  be  to  take  care  of  inthronging  motorists  and  should 
be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  existing  permanent  camps  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  provide  comfortable  tent  accom- 
modations and  plain  wholesome  meals  at  a  low  and  reasonable  cost. 

ROAD  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

Coincident  with  this  year's  increase  in  travel,  there  was  an  un- 
usually wet  spring,  which  demonstrated  that  both  the  present  east 
side  and  west  side  road  systems  must  be  materially  improved  by 
graveling  all  ungraveled  portions  and  widening  for  two-way  traffic 
througliout.     Great  improvement  of  the  east  side  road  system  will 
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be  accomplished  if  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission's  Fed- 
eral aid  projects  for  the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  the  Divide 
Creek  Hill  section  of  the  Blackfeet  Hi-ghway  and  the  Babb-Inter- 
national  Boundary  section,  both  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
ervation, are  approved  and  constructed.  Recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  both  of  these  projects 
be  approved,  and  assurances  have  been  given  of  approval  by  that 
bureau.  It  is  hoped  that  both  sections  will  be  constructed  at  an 
early  date. 

Trail  maintenance  funds  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  keep  the 
trail  system  of  the  park  in  good  condition.  The  most  traveled 
trails  were  kept  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  hundreds  of  miles  of 
trails  in  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park  had  to  be  neglected. 
Glacier  is  primarily  a  trail  park,  and  it  is  most  essential  that  sufficient 
funds  be  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  to  keep  all  the  trails 
maintained  in  good  condition. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  provided  with  proper 
sanitary  facilities  and  pure  water  supply.  The  telephone  system, 
at  present  very  inadequate,  should  be  brought  up  to  standard,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  visitors,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  adequate  means  of  fire  patrol  and  communication  service.  Ad- 
ditional trails  should  be  constructed,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  park,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  travel  from  east 
to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without  making  long  detours  into  Canada. 
Adequate  provision  for  housing  park  rangers,  both  on  summer  fire 
patrol  and  permanent  winter  stations,  should  be  made,  and  a  sanitary 
sewage  system  should  be  installed  at  park  headquarters  at  Belton. 

NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE. 

The  nature  guide  service,  inaugurated  in  Glacier  Park  last  sum- 
mer in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Montana,  was  continued 
this  year  by  Doctor  Elrod.  A  nature  guide  information  desk  was 
maintained  at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  and  proved  very  popular  with 
visitors.  A  park  museum,  where  evening  talks  on  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  can  be  given  and  for  the  display  of  floral  and  faunal 
specimens,  is  needed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  lobbies  of  the 
hotels  are  not  suitable  for  these  purposes. 

NOTES   ON   GAME   AND   FISH. 

Fishing  in  the  park  was  unusually  good  the  past  season,  as  a  result 
of  the  extensive  stocking  of  park  waters  during  the  past  several 
years,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  which  operates  a  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  station. 
In  order  to  operate  this  hatchery  to  capacity,  spawn  should  be  col- 
lected in  the  park  to  supply  our  own  needs  as  Avell  as  to  furnish  fry 
for  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  park  game  came  through  the  winter  of  1922-23  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  campaign  of  extermination  waged  against  mountain  lions 
and  coyotes  has  shown  beneficial  results.  Nine  mountain  lions  and  five 
coyotes  were  killed.  The  continued  slaughter  of  game  on  the  Black- 
feet Indian  Reservation,  wdiich  adjoins  the  park  on  the  east,  was 
again  in  evidence.  As  most  of  the  Indians  have  received  patents 
to  their  allotments,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  determine  whether 
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these  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same  game  laws  as  the  whites,  the 
State  game  warden  of  Montana  having  a  case  now  pending  in  the 
State  courts  which  should  decide  this  matter. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREQ. 

This  year  Crater  Lake  came  into  its  own,  taking  its  merited  place 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  parks.  Approximately  57  per  cent  more 
visitors  registered  during  the  season  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
1922's  total  attendance  being  surpassed  two  days  after  midseason. 
Every  State  but  two  was  represented,  visitors  coming  from  as  far  as 
Hawaii,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  A  notable  feature  of  this  record 
attendance  was  the  great  influx  of  Californians,  the  number  of  first 
entry  cars  from  that  State  during  July  equaling  first  entries  from 
Oregon  itself. 

Park  facilities  in  every  w^ay  e9[ualed  the  unprecedented  demands 
upon  them.  The  tourist  camps  were  enlarged  early  in  the  season, 
ample  sanitary  facilities  installed,  and  additional  water  supply  pro- 
vided. The  operators  kept  apace  similarly,  so  that  at  no  time  were 
the  hotel,  transportation,  or  launch  facilities  jammed.  Early  in  the 
season,  as  it  became  apparent  that  visitors  preferred  accommodations 
in  view  of  the  lake,  the  lodge  management  removed  the  tent  houses 
from  Anna  Spring  to  the  Rim  and  were  thus  able  to  take  care  of  all 
demands  for  lodging.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  handling 
the  greatly  increased  travel  was  a  temporary  shortage  of  water  at  the 
Rim,  a  crisis  being  avoided  by  installation  of  two  additional  20,000- 
gallon  storage  tanks. 

Administration  was  hindered  by  the  location  of  the  park  office  and 
employees'  residence  at  Anna  Spring,  3^  miles  from  the  industrial 
units  at  Government  camp  and  5  miles  from  the  lake.  A  few  altera- 
tions and  minor  additions  to  the  layout  at  Government  Camp  will 
correct  this  condition  next  year. 

LODGE  ADDITION  NEARING   COMPLETION. 

The  new  addition  to  the  lodge  is  fast  nearing  comjoletion  and  will 
be  furnished  and  ready  for  use  next  season,  making  a  total  of  147 
well-furnished  rooms,  a  large  number  equipped  with  bath  and  all 
with  running  water.  This  large  building,  together  with  the  comfor- 
table tent  houses,  should  suffice  for  some  time  to  come.  This  new 
structure,  wdth  its  furnishings,  additional  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal system,  etc.,  represents  a  large  investment  made  by  the  new 
operators  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of 
Portland,  with  no  assurance  of  immediate  returns,  and  is  a  visible 
evidence  of  their  fine  public  spirit  and  their  faith  in  Oregon's 
greatest  playground. 

APPROACH  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  most  gratifying  development  has  been,  the  notable  improvement 
of  approach  roads  to  the  park.  The  Crater  Lake  Highway  out  of 
Medford  is  now  nearing  completion  and  by  next  season  will  be 
widened  and  surfaced  to  the  park  gate.  The  work  on  the  Klamath 
Highw^ay  has  been  similarly  pushed  even  more  energetically.  Con- 
struction of  The  Dalles-California  Highway  is  being  carried  along 
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rapidly,  so  that  within  two  years  it  will  be  a  most  important  ap- 
proach highway. 

ROADS  WITHIN  THE  PARK. 

The  unprecedented  travel  over  our  own  57  miles  of  roads  punished 
them  severely,  and  while  they  were  maintained  as  something  better 
than  passable  the  time  has  come  when  surfacing  is  imperative. 
Oregon  has  spent  and  is  spending  tremendous  sums  to  bring  visitors 
safely  and  comfortably  to  the  park  gate,  and  in  simple  justice  to 
all  concerned  the  Federal  Government  must  hold  up  its  end.  All 
three  entrance  roads  contain  stretches  of  volcanic  dust  which  rut 
deeply  and  dust  up  miserably  but  which  can  be  surfaced  at  compar- 
atively small  cost.  The  improvement  of  these  stretches  together 
with  the  \ight  graveling  of  about  25  miles  of  the  park  road  system 
is  not  only  an  immediate  need  but  an  absolute  obligation. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  FACILITIES. 

Aside  from  the  road  situation,  public  facilities  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  balanced  nicely  against  requirements.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  sanitary  provisions  and  water  supply  are  well  ahead  of 
demands,  trails  are  adequate  and  well  maintained,  sufficient  dockage 
is  provided  on  the  lake,  and  auto  camp  grounds  are  well  distributed 
and  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Firewood  has  been 
available  in  all  camp  grounds.  A  number  of  new  signs  designed  to 
reduce  speeding  at  critical  points  were  put  up  and  traffic  so  regulated 
that  no  one  was  injured  throughout  the  entire  season,  only  two 
minor  collisions  occurring. 

The  reaction  of  visitors  to  the  efforts  of  the  park  forces  was  beyond 
praise,  nearly  all  being  imbued  with  the  finest  possible  spirit — that 
splendid  spirit  that  tends  to  highest  development  among  men  and 
women  who  gather  nightly  around  camp  fires  in  the  mountains. 

WILD  ANIMAL  LIFE   ABUNDANT. 

Wild  life  has  been  more  abundant  than  heretofore,  several  bears 
daily  visiting  Government  Camp  to  be  fed  or  kodaked  liberally  by 
visitors.  They  became  quite  tame  by  midseason,  a  fact  which  unfor- 
tunately makes  such  of  them  as  do  not  hibernate  within  the  park 
easy  game  for  hunters.  Deer  have  been  exceedingly  abundant.  Sev- 
eral elk,  progeny  of  the  herd  transplanted  into  Klamath  County, 
have  been  seen  occasionally.  Foxes,  timber  wolves,  and  coyotes  were 
not  uncommon  sights,  and  one  cougar  was  reported.  Small  game  is 
present  in  countless  numbers.  Bird  life  has  also  been  very  abun- 
dant; a  number  of  rare  birds  have  been  identified,  and'an  unusual 
number  of  humming  birds  have  been  present  in  the  great  fields  of 
wild  flowers  that  carpet  the  forest  glens.  The  ranger  force  is, 
however,  not  sufficient  to  adequately  patrol  the  249  square  miles  of 
park  to  protect  against  poaching. 

The  fishing  has  been  unusually  good.  Trolling  was  not  so  de- 
pendable as  usual,  but  fly  fishermen  easily  took  the  limit  of  large 
rainbows  from  the  lake.  The  silversides  planted  in  the  lake  last 
year  have  done  well,  having  grown  to  10  or  12  inches.  Stream 
fishing  was  also  satisfactory.  Both  lake  and  streams  were  restocked 
with  trout  this  summer. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  most  noteworthy  physical  improvements  have  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  cabin  at  Lost  Creek  for  the  use  of  early  visitors 
entering  by  the  east  gate;  the  construction  of  a  70-foot  boat  landing 
at  Wizard  Island;  construction  of  flush  toilets  and  septic  tank  at 
the  Rim  auto  camp  grounds  and  the  installation  of  water-heating 
apparatus;  construction  of  flush  toilets  at  Anna  Spring;  a  large 
barn  at  Anna  Spring;  the  laying  of  over  1,000  feet  of  additional 
water  line  for  the  convenience  of  campers;  and  the  provision  of 
40,000  gallons  additional  water  storage.  A  large  amount  of  minor 
improvements  have  been  made,  all  designed  for  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  campers.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pride  that 
sanitation  has  been  so  handled  throughout  the  years  that  not  one  of 
the  hundred  streams  and  springs  of  this  large  park  is  posted  as  not 
potable. 

NO  ACTION  TAKEN  ON   DIAMOND   LAKE   EXTENSION. 

The  proposition  to  incorporate  Diamond  Lake  together  with 
Mount  Thielsen  and  Mount  Bailey  into  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
is  still  pending.  If  this  desirable  rounding  out  of  the  park  is  to  be 
accomplished  it  must  be  undertaken  immediately,  before  the  project 
is  further  complicated  by  long-term  leases  of  lake  front  footage. 
Unless  action  be  taken  soon  private  interests  will  have  thoroughly 
consolidated  their  holdings  and  a  lovely  area  forever  lost  to  free 
acess  by  the  people  of  America. 

CHANGES   IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Alex  Sparrow  as  superintendent  in  Febru- 
ary was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  service.  An  indefatigable  worker  and 
gifted  with  a  rare  personality,  he  typified  the  ideal  park  man.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Thomson  Avas  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  Big  Tree  Park  is  the 
progress  in  permanent  improvements  that  has  continued  despite 
smallness  of  appropriations.  A  winter  headquarters  has  been  built 
at  Alder  Creek,  1,600  feet  altitude,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
33  years  of  the  park's  existence,  its  personnel  and  material  will  be 
concentrated  during  the  seven  or  eight  winter  months.  A  new  water 
system  for  Giant  Forest  has  been  successfully  installed  for  the  es- 
timated sum  of  $18,670,  despite  the  fact  that  these  figures  were  based 
on  joint  construction  of  a  water  and  sanitation  system;  so  that  with 
the  latter  item  disapproved  the  water  system  had  to  bear  the  over- 
head costs  for  both  systems.  That  the  work  was  completed  within 
the  appropriation  reflects  credit  on  the  park  personnel. 

TRAVEL  AND  CAMP  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  travel  for  the  1923  season  was  9,796  autos  and  30,158  visitors, 
a  gain  of  1,910  autos  and  2,644  visitors  over  1922,  due  to  heavier  pa- 
tronage from  distant  points  in  California  and  other  States.  Local 
visitors  were  fewer  owing  to  tightened  finances  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  steady  increase  in  visitors  from  1,251  in  1908  to  30,158 
in  1923  has  been  unaccompanied  by  appropriations  to  provide  public 
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camp  grounds,  but  which  have  been  developed  with  difficulty  from 
the  sums  provided  for  maintenance.  The  park  appropriation  for 
general  purposes,  exclusive  of  new  construction,  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1920,  when  $35,000  was  granted. 

THE   GENERALS'   HIGHWAY. 

This  new  avenue  of  approach  to  the  sequoia  forests  is  nearing 
completion.  Over  5  miles  of  grading  are  done,  and  before  snow 
flies  this  fall  connection  should  be  effected  with  the  old  Smith 
Grade,  4|  miles  from  Giant  Forest.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  to 
motor  to  the  Big  Trees  at  all  seasons,  although,  until  the  new  road 
has  settled  and  is  metaled,  traffic  interruption  at  times  must  be 
expected. 

There  will  remain  to  be  built  the  switchback  up  to  the  Giant 
Forest  Eoad  from  the  Smith  Grade  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
6^  mile  section  of  old  road  between  Hospital  Rock  and  park 
boundary.  When  this  is  done  the  park  will  connect  with  the  new 
State  highway,  on  which  $300,000  has  been  spent  between  Three 
Rivers  and  the  park,  and  an  unrivaled  approach  to  the  Mammoth 
Trees  and  the  High  Sierra  will  be  available  for  the  swelling  flood 
of  motor  tourists. 

The  costs  on  this  road  project  have  been  kept  remarkably  low  by 
Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  and  General  Foreman  Small,  while 
construction  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  Congress  author- 
izes, the  road  may  be  economically  widened  to  double  width.  In 
this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  to  record  the  care  Foreman  Small 
has  exercised  in  protecting  the  tree  growth  and  natural  features 
along  the  road,  doing  this  so  thoroughly  that  nearly  all  of  the 
original  beauty  of  the  hillsides  has  been  preserved.  I  have  seen  so 
much  devastation  in  connection  with  road  building  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  Mr.  SmalFs  Avork  was  a  revelation  in  what  can 
be  done  with  care  and  judgment  and  should  be  an  example  to  others 
who  are  building  roads  through  scenic  mountain  areas. 

As  this  is  the  first  link  in  the  highway  which  will  eventually  lead 
from  the  General  Sherman  Tree  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  to 
the  General  Grant  Tree  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  the 
name  "The  Generals'  Highway"  seems  most  suitable  for  the  road 
and  has  been  officially  approved. 

'  EDUCATIONAL  AND   OTHER   SERVICES. 

The  nature  guide  service  was  expanded  under  the  leadership  of 
United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry  and  many  informative 
bulletins  were  issued  to  newspapers.  The  Tulare  County  Library 
again  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant  Forest  for  the  convenience 
of  park  visitors.  A  wild-flower  show  Avas  eagerly  studied  and  addi- 
tional specimens  were  prepared  for  a  park  musuem,  which  is  an 
urgent  need.  On  August  11  and  12  the  second  presentation  of  "Ersa 
of  the  Red  Trees"  was  given  by  Garnet  Holme's  company  of  14 
Mountain  Forest  and  Desert  Players ;  there  was  a  larger  attendance 
than  last  year,  and  the  success  of  this  annual  event  is  assured.  On 
August  10  while  our  late  President  was  being  taken  to  his  final 
resting  place  at  Marion,  Ohio,  several  hundred  people  gathered  in 
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tlie  Congress  Grove  at  Giant  Forest  to  witness  the  dedication  by 
jDark  officers  of  a  nianiniotli  sequoia  to  the  memory  of  Warren  G. 
Harding.  With  the  assistance  of  public-spirited  campers,  an  open 
air  church  and  auditorium  was  built  at  Giant  Forest,  and  many 
religious  and  secular  entertainments  were  held  beneath  the  Big 
Trees. 

PROPOSED  PARK  EXTENSION. 

Although  Congressman  Barbour's  bill  to  extend  the  present  park 
failed  of  passage  in  the  last  Congress,  there  seems  every  hope  that 
the  park  enlargement  program  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion next  session.  The  delay  has  enabled  further  consideration  of 
boundaries,  the  adjustment  of  which,  in  a  forested  and  mountainous 
region,  is  always  one  of  great  difficulty. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  travel  to  California's  High  Sierra,  the 
rounding  out  of  the  present  park,. by  the  addition  of  the  Kings  and 
Kern  Canyons,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  American  people, 
who  are  turning  their  faces  to  the  hills  every  summer,  eager  to 
reach  the  comparatively  few  wilderness  spots  of  supreme  grandeur 
still  remaining  in  America. 

PRIVATE   HOLDINGS  ACQUIRED. 

Two  of  the  key  spots  of  the  Sierra  and  the  proposed  park  are  safe 
at  last  from  possible  exploitation  against  the  public  interest.  Red- 
wood and  Wet  Meadows,  comprising  160  acres  on  the  Kaweah  River, 
and  Lower  Funston  Meadows,  containing  400  acres  on  the  Kern 
River,  have  been  purchased  by  lovers  of  the  region  and  are  held  in 
trust  until  the  areas  are  included  in  a  national  park.  A  total  sum 
of  $23,000  was  raised  to  purchase  these  private  holdings. 

There  remain  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  1,400  acres  in  private 
ownership,  but  fortunately,  with  the  exception  of  40  acres  near 
Atwell  Mill,  these  holdings  are,  situated  at  some  distance  from  tourist 
areas. 

LARGER  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  should  be  granted  larger  appropria- 
tion, for,  on  the  completion  of  The  Generals'  Highway,  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  heavy  increase  of  travel  with  which  the  park  is  ill 
equipped  to  cope  until  funds  are  granted  for  extension  of  camp 
grounds  and  other  betterments. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

The  remarkable  volcanic  activity  that  has  occurred  in  the  Kilauea 
section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  and  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.  The 
disappearance  of  the  "  Lake  of  Living  Fire  "  as  a  result  of  sub- 
terranean disturbances  and  its  reappearance  after  several  months 
of  dormancy  have  been  accompanied  by  spectacular  scenes  with 
fountains  of  incandescent  lava  brilliantly  illuminating  the  fumes 
and  clouds  above  the  crater  at  night.  On  May  12  last  scores  of  fiery 
geysers  poured  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  liquid  rock  into 
the  pit,  raising  the  level  of  the  lake  nearly  30  feet.    The  crater  in 
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July,  1922,  was  1,000  feet  deep,  but  by  July  4,  1923,  the  lake  was 
within  120  feet  of  the  rim;  on  August  25  a  score  of  earthquakes 
rapidly  lowered  the  level  600  feet,  the  lake  disappearing  from  the 
crater  to  reappear  the  next  day  spurting  up  throufjh  fresh  eartii- 
quake  cracks  8  miles  distant,  destroying  many  acres  of  forest  and 
bleaching  thousands  of  ferns  with  dense  clouds  of  sulphuric-acid 
gas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Hawaiian  Volcano 
Research  Association  jointl}^  maintain  a  volcano  observatory  on  the 
rim  of  the  crater  in  the  Kilauea  section  for  the  study  of  volcanism. 

INCREASED  ATTENDANCE  AND   PUBLICITY. 

As  a  result  of  the  volcanic  activity  and  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  100,000  HaAvaii  National  Park  folders  by  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau,  a  greatly  increased  attendance  at  the  park  has  re- 
sulted, the  total  number  of  visitors  for  the  year  being  41,150  per- 
sons, compared  with  27,750  in  1922.  Much  favorable  publicity  has 
been  given  the  Hawaii  Park  through  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the 
several  newspapers  of  the  Islands  and  the  advertising  of  the  several 
steamship  lines,  both  interisland  and  those  from  the  mainland.  The 
Honolulu  post  office  prints  ''  Visit  Hawaii  National  Park ;  open  all 
year  "  on  700,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail  matter  each  month ;  the 
Hilo  post  office  similarly  marks  at  least  30,000  pieces  each  month. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Kilauea  Volcano  House  Co.  purchased  the 
C'rater  Hotel,  located  just  outside  the  park  entrance,  and  used  the 
material  to  build  two  cottages,  which  now  give  the  present  Kilauea 
Volcano  House  a  total  of  120  rooms.  Even  with  these  additional 
accommodations  the  hotel  has  been  filled  to  capacity  at  times  during 
the  past  season,  handling  successfully  a  record  attendance  of  nearly 
1,000  visitors  in  one  day.  The  hotel  company  now  has  under  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  an  experimental  summer  camp.  The 
War  Department  maintains  the  Kilauea  military  camp  on  a  leased 
area  in  the  park  and  has  enabled  over  7,000  soldiers  from  Honolulu 
camps  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  volcanic  district  at  slight  personal 
expense.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  has  been  a  credit  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  department. 

ADDITIONAL  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  NEEDED. 

There  are  but  14  miles  of  good  auto  roads  inside  the  park  and 
additional  road  construction  is  essential  to  its  proper  development. 
The  Six  Crater  Trail  in  the  Kilauea  section,  a  10-mile  loop,  passing 
the  Thurston  Lava  Tube  and  10  craters  of  various  sizes,  2  of  which 
are  always  steaming,  should  be  developed  into  an  automobile  road. 
A  road  to  connect  the  Kilauea  and  the  Mauna  Loa  sections  should 
be  constructed.  The  organic  act  creating  the  park  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  a  right  of  way  for  this  road,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  a  location  survey  has  not  been  made,  and  until  this  is  done 
no  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  right  of  way.  Further  trail 
development  in  all  three  sections  of  the  park  is  also  essential,  but 
before  extensive  road  or  trail  development  can  be  undertaken  the 
inhibition  limiting  appropriations  for  the  park  to  $10,000  annually 
must  be  removed  by  appropriate  legislative  action. 
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PARK  ENLARGEMENT  AND   PRIVATE   LAND  ACQUISITION. 

The  third  or  Haleakala  section  of  the  park  on  the  Island  of 
Maui  contains  approximately  21,150  acres  one-third  of  which  is  ter- 
ritorial land,  the  balance  held  in  private  ownership.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  privately  owned  land  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary  before  development  of  this  section  can  be  undertaken. 
The  Kilauea  section  should  be  slightly  enlarged  to  include  such 
natural  features  as  the  Thurston  Lava  Tube,  the  fossil  footprints, 
and  the  Kau  petroglyps,  which  at  present  are  just  outside  the  present 
limits  of  the  section. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  inacessibility  of  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  by  rail  and  automobile  highway  and  an  unusually  rainy  August, 
which  literally  closed  the  park  to  travel  as  result  of  the  heaviest 
precipitation  reported  in  47  years,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  previous  season.  The  fact  that 
5,236  visitors  entered  the  park  this  year  as  compared  with  only 
1,385  visitors  in  1916  is  proof  that  Mesa  Verde  is  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  great  educational  park. 

CHANGES   IN   UTILITY   AND   SERVICE   AREAS   GREAT    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel,  together  with  all  its  tents,  cottages, 
service  buildings,  etc.,  were  moved  to  a  new  location  overlooking 
Spruce  Tree  and  Navajo  Canyons.  Accommodations  for  the  public 
could  not  be  enlarged  on  the  old  site,  and  with  the  increased  travel 
such  enlargement  and  improvement  was  greatly  needed.  Roads 
were  constructed  to  the  new  location,  and  in  laying  out  these  roads 
additional  space  has  been  added  to  the  public  camp  grounds.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  visitors  made  use  of  the  camp-ground  facilities,  which 
were  maintained  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  With  the  removal 
of  the  hotel  camp  to  its  new  site,  the  development  of  administrative 
headquarters  has  been  continued  along  approved  lines  and  the 
changes  made  are  a  great  improvement.  The  new  administration 
building  has  been  completed,  and  the  new  museum  building,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  is  undergoing  rapid 
construction.  These  units,  designed  after  the  style  of  building  of  the 
early  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  are  particularly  adapted  for  use  at 
Mesa  Verde  and  fit  in  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  park  so  well  as  to 
attract  special  commendation  from  park  visitors.  The  furniture, 
hand  carved  and  constructed  by  the  superintendent,  follows  the  old 
style  and  method  introduced  in  the  Southwest  by  the  early  Francis- 
can fathers  and  is  worthy  of  special  comment. 

MUSEUM   A   REALITY  AND  GIFTS. 

With  the  building  of  the  museum  have  come  many  additional  offers 
of  collections  made  long  ago  on  the  park  and  these  will  be  accepted 
and  installed  on  completion  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Sedgwick, 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  generously  offered  to  finance  the  excavation 
of  one  of  the  Mesa  Ruins  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,  the  collections 
made  to  be  placed  in  the  new  museum.  This  work  will  be  under- 
taken next  summer.     Another  generous  gift  is  that  of  $125  made  by 
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JMiss  Martha  Wliite,  of  Xew  York  City,  for  the  purchase  of  hospital 
supplies  and  for  payment  of  doctor  bills  in  case  of  accidents  to  park 
employees. 

WATER  SUPPLY   SERIOUS   PROBLEM. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  unfailino:  source  of  water  supply 
again  this  season  nearly  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  park  at  the 
heiglit  of  the  season.  On  July  3  all  construction  work  was  stopped 
and  labor  forces  and  teams  sent  from  the  park  in  an  effort  to  con- 
serve sufficient  water  to  supply  the  reasonable  needs  of  visitors.  The 
discovery  of  nearly  200  ancient  cliff-dweller  dams  in  a  small  canyon 
near  park  lieadquarters  lias  given  a  clue  to  a  proper  plan  of  proce- 
dure. Two  additional  small  reservoirs  were  constructed  on  the  rim 
rock  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  and  li  miles  of  gathering 
drainage  ditches  were  constructed  to  convey  flood  waters  to  the  reser- 
voirs. Additional  reservoirs  must  be  built  to  saturate  the  sandstone 
farther  back  from  the  seam  where  the  water  is  regained  after  a 
purifying  process  of  percolation  through  some  200  feet  of  sandstone. 
An  emergency  concrete  storage  tank  of  at  least  100,000  gallons  capac- 
ity must  be  constructed  above  headquarters  to  carry  the  park 
through  protracted  periods  of  drought.  This  storage  tank  can  be 
filled  in  early  spring  when  water  is  plentiful. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL   AND   TRAIL  WORK. 

No  excavation  work  in  the  ruins  was  accomplished  this  season 
and  all  funds  available  for  this  work  will  be  used  in  repair  work 
to  offset  the  cumulative  damage  of  visitors'  hobnailed  boots  and  the 
elements.  The  Rock  Springs  Trail,  a  long-awaited  development 
constructed  this  year,  opens  up  the  greatest  group  of  ruins  in  the 
park  outside  the  Chapin  Mesa  group  and  makes  it  possible  to  patrol 
this  hitherto  inaccessible  portion  of  the  park.  Among  the  larger 
ruins  on  this  trail  which  compare  favorably  with  the  well-known 
ruins  of  Chapin  Mesa  may  be  mentioned  Spring  House,  Long 
House,  Double  House,  Step  House,  Jug  House,  Kodak  House,  Ruin 
Sixteen,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  House.  The  Navajo  Canyon  Trail, 
improved  this  season,  passes  28  other  ruins  of  great  interest. 

ROADS  MUST  BE  SURFACED. 

The  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  was  completed  and  has  been  in 
use  for  over  two  months.  This  road  provides  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  drives  in  America,  as  it  commands  views  of  tremendous 
expanses  of  diversified  terrain  in  the  four  adjacent  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  as  from  an  airplane 
at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  Besides  widening  and  reducing  heavy 
grades  on  existing  roads,  the  surfacing  of  the  main  park  roads  so 
that  rains  will  not  close  the  park  in  the  middle  of  the  season  is  an 
essential  improvement  that  must  be  undertaken.  Constructed 
through  a  clayey  soil  and  unsurfaced,  the  roads  are  not  safe  to 
negotiate  in  bad  weather  because  of  the  extreme  grades,  sharp 
switchbacks,  and  turns,  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 
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APPROACH  ROAD  FROM  GALLUP,  N.  MEX.,  IMPORTANT. 

During  the  past  season  stage  service  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Sante  Fe  Kailroad  was  inaugurated,  but  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  and  poor  condition  of  the  road  or 
more  nearly  lack  of  road  after  the  cloudbursts  of  August,  travel  by 
this  new  apjDroach  was  very  small.  This  road  is  so  important  as 
an  avenue  of  travel  to  the  park  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  products 
of  the  great  Montezuma  Valley  in  southwestern  Colorado  and 
southeastern  Utah  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  express  herein  the  hope 
that  the  State  Highway  Commissions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
will  give  consideration  to  placing  it  on  their  7  per  cent  road  systems 
in  order  that  Federal  aid  may  be  utilized  in  its  reconstruction  into 
a  standard  automobile  highway.  The  route  is  via  Shiprock,  N. 
Mex.,  and  Cortez,  Colo.,  and  is  largely  through  the  Navajo  and 
Ute  Indian  Keservations.  Under  decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, should  the  State  agree  and  comply  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  highway  act,  the  entire  cost  of  that  portion  of  any 
public  highway  across  an  Indian  Reservation  may  be  paid  from 
the  funds  apportioned  under  the  act  to  the  State  within  which  the 
reservation  is  located,  but  the  State  must  make  provision  for  the 
upkeep  and  repair  thereof  as  in  other  cases.  Under  this  decision 
nearly  the  entire  cost  of  construction  of  the  Gallup-Cortez  Road 
could  be  met  by  Federal  funds. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

The  saving  of  a  great  landscape  for  the  people  by  the  splendid 
gift  to  the  Nation  of  the  lands  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  com- 
prising Lafayette  National  Park,  has  aroused  such  deep  interest  that 
further  lands  of  importance  have  been  secured  and  motor  road  con- 
struction in  the  park  been  started  from  private  donations.  Congress, 
in  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  park,  increased  the 
appropriation  for  its  maintenance  and  protection  from  $25,000  to 
$80,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

THE  MOUNTAIN   ROAD. 

A  motor  road  to  the  summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain,  the  greatest 
elevation  near  the  sea  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  is  projected,  and  1  mile, 
to  a  splendid  point  of  view,  has  been  constructed  with  funds  pri- 
vately contributed.  From  this  point  another  projected  road  will 
extend  to  Bubble  Pond,  then  skirting  the  side  of  Pemetic  Mountain 
to  the  foot  of  Jordan  Pond,  a  distance  of  4  miles.  On  condition  that 
an  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  the 
summit  road,  promise  of  private  contribution  to  complete  the  4 
miles  of  projected  road  to  Jordan  Pond  has  been  made.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  by  such  appropriation  will  enable  acceptance  of  this 
generous  gift.  From  a  national  standpoint  there  will  be  nothing 
like  the  Cadillac  Mountain  road  accessible  to  our  eastern  motorists, 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  boon  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  the  only  road 
proposed  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  chain ;  the  other 
mountain  tops  will  be  reached  by  trails  only  and  left  in  native 
wildness. 
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A  system  of  bridle  patlis  and  roads  for  saddle  horse  use  is  also 
being  constructed  in  the  section  west  of  Jordan  Pond  and  Eagle 
Lake  which,  when  completed,  will  be  over  20  miles  in  length  and  will 
cover  representative  portions  of  the  park  landscape. 

FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

While  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  development  of  the  park,  its  use  by  the  people  resorting  to  it 
has  been  great.  The  park  is  a  potential  source  of  enjoyment  and 
interest  to  many  thousands  of  people  annually,  but  large  appro- 
priations, annually,  are  needed  to  provide  for  camping  grounds  w^ith 
l^roper  w^ater  supply  and  sanitary  facilities  for  the  incoming  throngs 
of  motor  campers,  for  construction  of  foot  paths  and  mountain  trails, 
and  for  greater  protection  of  the  park's  splendid  forests. 

The  use  of  the  ocean  as  a  recreational  feature,  in  connection  with 
the  park,  is  increashig  rapidly  and  promises  to  become  an  element 
of  great  delight  for  park  visitors. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

A  very  satisfactory  amount  of  constructive  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding a  rearrangement  of  the  park  personnel  into  an  effective 
and  economical  organization  wdiich  is  giving  excellent  service;  a 
systematic  w^orking  plan  for  the  routine  activities  of  the  park;  the 
putting  into  effect  of  a  detailed  cost  account  system;  a  course  of 
instruction  to  attendants  and  other  bathhouse  employees  handling 
bathers;  a  complete  physical  examination  of  all  bathhouse  em- 
ployees at  regular  intervals,  the  reports  becoming  a  matter  of 
record;  a  system  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  w^ater  from 
the  springs  on  the  park,  and  the  adoption  of  necessary  public  health 
measures  over  the  entire  park  area  to  prevent  soil  pollution  and 
the  breeding  of  mosquitoes. 

The  old  free  bathhouse  was  condemned  and  demolished  during 
the  year.  Two  modern  comfort  stations  on  the  Central  Avenue 
front  were  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  filling  a 
long- felt  need. 

The  historic  Arlington  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
year  and  a  flood  occurred,  causing  heavy  financial  damage,  happily, 
though,  with  no  loss  of  life.  The  exaggerated  reports  spread 
broadcast  as  to  the  effects  of  the  flood  materially  affected  the  at- 
tendance and  business  of  the  resort,  although  bathing  was  inter- 
fered with  for  one  day  onty. 

GOVERNMENT   FREE   BATHHOUSE   AND   CLINIC. 

A  total  of  3,885  persons  bathed  in  the  Government  free  bath- 
house during  the  year,  receiving  57,553  baths.  Of  the  individuals 
receiving  baths,  2,743  were  new  applicants.  The  total  number  of 
baths  given  in  all  bathhouses  was  667,212. 

A  total  of  3,389  persons  were  examined  and  treated  in  the  free 
clinic  during  the  year.  Of  these,  1,905  were  venereal  and  1,484 
nonvenereal  cases.  The  total  number  of  treatments  and  examina- 
tions given  was  49,130.  The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians 
was  continued  and  36  have  now  completed  it. 
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PAY    BATHHOUSES. 

AVith  rlie  completion  of  tlie  Lamar,  the  last  bathhouse  site  on  the 
'•  Row  '*  has  been  occupied.  The  Pythian  Batlihouse  and  Sanitarium, 
a  colored  institution  of  the  park,  was  completed  and  placed  in 
oj^eration. 

The  total  profits  reported  b}-  17  bathhouses  were  $101,171.28. 
Three  bathhouses  reported  a  deficit  for  the  year.  The  total  baths 
sold  were  695,844,  while  the  total  baths  given  w^ere  608,406,  shoAving 
a  heav}'  loss  through  redemption  of  paicl  baths. 

SANITATION   AND   PUBLIC   HEALTH   MEASURES. 

A  course  of  instruction  was  given  bath  attendants  during  the 
year,  the  subjects  covered  being  general  and  personal  hj^giene,  the 
.operation  of  the  bath,  first  aid.  ethics  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  complete  physical  examination  was  made  of  all  employees 
of  the  bathhouses  and  health  cards  issued  to  each  of  them.  This 
examination  was  continued  at  regular  intervals  during  the  3'ear 
and  the  results  noted  on  the  individual  health  cards.  No  attendant 
is  permitted  to  work  unless  free  from  all  communicable  diseases. 

MOUNT  M'KINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Alaska  Kailroad  from  Anchorage  on 
the  coast  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior,  the  Mount  McKiilley  National 
Park,  which  offers  in  the  tremendous  uplift  of  Mount  McKinley, 
altitude  20.300  feet,  the  climax  of  Alaskan  scenery,  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  tourist  travel  on  Alaska.  Several  large  parties,  including 
the  presidential  party,  numbering  70  persons,  and  the  congressional 
party,  numbering  65  persons,  came  to  the  very  gates  of  the  park,  but 
were  unable  to  enter  because  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  accommoda- 
tions. While  a  permit  Avas  given  last  winter  to  operate  a  pack  and 
saddle  train  service  into  the  park,  under  which  three  camps  Avere  to 
be  established  extending  50  miles  into  the  park  from  the  railroad  at 
McKinley  Park  station,  only  one  camp  was  operated,  this  being  at 
Savage  River,  12  miles  from  the  railroad.  The  difficulty  of  travel 
by  saddle  and  pack  horse  and  the  primitive  accommodations  avail- 
able deterred  all  except  the  most  hardy  visitors  from  making  a  purely 
park  trip.  The  number  of  persons  actually  to  make  a  park  trip  this 
year  was  34,  as  compared  to  7  in  1922. 

DEDICATION   OF   THE   PARK. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  party,  numbering  70  persons,  which 
was  specially  organized  as  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  your  pred- 
ecessor to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  park,  was  one  of  the  largest 
parties  to  visit  Alaska.  On  instructions  from  you  the  formal  dedi- 
catory exercises  for  the  park  were  held  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  the  park  on  July  9.  Plans  had  been  made  to  transport  the  party 
to  Savage  River,  at  which  point  the  dedication  services  were  to  have 
been  held,  but  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  trip  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  the  services  being  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  ])ark.  A 
mountain-sheep  barbecue  served  in  the  open  air  followed  the  cere- 
monies. The  formal  speech  of  dedication  was  made  by  William  V. 
Hester,  jr.,  son  of  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  who 
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declcired  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  to  be  formally  dedicated 
to  its  rightful  owners,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

THE   GAME   SITUATION. 

Although  tlio  park  was  created  primarily  for  protection  of  its  vast 
herds  of  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  other  game,  the  law  creating 
the  park  permits  mining  and  prospecting,  and  prospectors  and  miners 
in  the  park  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  nuich  game  or  birds  as  may 
be  needed  for  their  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but  in  no  case  are 
animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom 
or  wantonly.  There  have  been  a  large  nu^nber  of  prospectors  in  the 
l^ark  during  the  year,  and  it  is  reported  by  the  superintendent  that 
most  of  these  prospectors  do  not  observe  the  rules  and  wantonly  kill 
game  for  themselves  and  dogs.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the  park  the 
superintendent  reported  evidences  of  many  recent  and  w^anton  kill-, 
ings,  and  as  a  result  only  300  mountain  sheep  had  been  counted, 
whereas  on  previous  trips  never  less  than  800  sheep  could  be  counted. 
The  game  supply  of  the  park  is  still  large,  but  the  game  is  being 
driven  back  from  the  trail  through  the  park,  and  if  the  present  rate 
of  destruction  continues  the  object  for  which  the  park  was  created 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  cope  with  this  situation  on  the 
small  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  now  granted  for  the  park,  as 
this  permits  the  employment  of  only  the  superintendent  and  one 
ranger.  Prospecting  is  widespread  and  travel  is  difficult  through 
this  area  of  2,645  square  miles. 

COOPERATION   OF  ALASKA   ROAD   COMMISSION. 

The  construction  of  a  road  into  the  park  and  the  extension  there- 
from of  a  good  trail  across  it  is  the  park's  greatest  need.  In  this 
connection  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation given  the  service  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  which 
has  prepared  a  project  covering  this  road  and  trail.  During  the 
current  year  the  commission  is  spending  $5,000  on  a  permanent 
park  road  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station  to  the  park 
boundary  at  the  head  of  Hines  Creek.  During  last  season  the  com- 
mission expended  nearly  $2,000  in  brushing  out  the  trail  across 
the  park  via  Sable,  Polychrome,  Highway,  and  Thorofare  Passes  to 
the  foot  of  MuldroAv  Glacier,  then  down  the  McKinley  River,  pass- 
ing out  of  the  park  at  Wonder  Lake  and  on  to  Kantishna  post 
office.  At  confusing  points  the  trail  was  tripoded  and  eight  tents 
with  small  stoves  Avere  erected  at  about  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter. 
Mile  posts  were  erected  and  sign  posts  placed  at  principal  points. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  real  progress  in  the  improvement  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  Park,  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
granted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1924.  An  adequate  water  and 
sanitation  system  has  been  installed  within  the  appropriated  sums 
of  $38,878,  the  ranger  force  was  enlarged,  the  grove  of  sequoias 
better  protected,  camp  grounds  extended,  and  many  other  long- 
delayed  improvements  were  effected. 

The  size  of  the  park,  4  square  miles,  is  no  index  either  of  its  use- 
fulness to  the  public  or  of  the  problems  involved  in  its  maintenance 
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and  development,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  surroundhiiz  private 
holdings.  An  excellent  State  highway  on  a  6  per  cent  grade  runs 
through  the  park  to  the  large  lumbering  operations  at  Hume; 
several  summer  resorts  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  are  near  by,  while  the 
160-acre  summer  colony  of  Wilsonia  is  entirely  within  its  boundaries. 
Only  a  continuance  of  appropriations  on  a  comparatively  liV)eral 
scale  will  permit  the  park  to  keep  pace  with  a  patronage  which  has 
risen  from  1,778  visitors  in  1908  to  50,456  in  1922  but  has  dropped 
back  to  46,230  in  1923. 

When  Tlie  General's  Highway  joins  this  park  with  Giant  Foresc 
it  will  come  into  full  usefulness  as  one  of  the  principal  links  in  that 
chain  of  scenic  spots  which  Avill  eventually  bind  the  Sequoia  and 
Grant  Parks  with  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  California's  High  Sierra.  Meanwhile  the  protection  of  the 
sequoia  grove  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  make  demands  which 
can  not  be  neglected. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  jear  in  the  Wind  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  was  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  its  visi- 
tors, which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  park  as  an  objective 
in  transcontinental  travel.  With  the  progressive  development  being- 
made  in  the  Custer  State  Park  to  the  north  and  the  highway  im- 
provements in  the  Black  Hills,  the  lack  of  material  improvements 
in  Wind  Cave  National  Park  to  meet  the  increasing  use  being  made 
of  it  is  becoming  noticeable  and  a  matter  of  unfavorable  comment. 

More  funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  park.  Several  new  buildings  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  are  very  much  needed.  The  entire  park  appro- 
priation has  been  for  the  past  several  years  but  $7,500  annually, 
while  the  revenues  have  amounted  annually  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  appropriation.  For  the  current  year  the  appropriation  was  in- 
creased to  $10,000,  but  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors this  season  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  construction  of  some 
small  buildings  and  to  dispense  with  needed  equipment  and  improve- 
ments, the  funds  thus  released  being  used  to  employ  additional  tem- 
porary rangers  required  for  guide  duty.  An  adequate  electric  light- 
ing system  for  the  cave  is  an  urgent  necessity  and  a  special  appro- 
priation should  be  made  for  its  purchase  and  installation. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  national 
pnvk  to  be  visited  by  the  late  President.  As  a  member  of  President 
Plarding's  party,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  its  wonderful 
natural  attractions.  Perhaps  stimulated  by  the  President's  visit,  the 
j)ark  has  enjoyed  greatly  increased  travel,  visitors  coming  from  prac- 
tically every  State  and  from  several  foreign  countries. 

Under  a  franchise  negotiated  with  the  Utah  Parks  Co.,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tourist  accommodations  and  facilities  in  Zion 
National  Park  to  a  high  standard  seems  assured.  Plans  prepared  by 
the  architect  of  the  company,  Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Underwood,  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Washing- 
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ton,  Avlio  praised  the  good  taste  shown  in  phmning  the  building  to 
liarnionize  with  its  wonderful  surroundings.  Work  will  be  pushed  on 
the  construction  of  the  hotel  in  order  that  it  may  be  open  for  the  1924 
season.  The  Utah  Parks  Co.  is  interested  not  alone  in  the  Zion 
National  Park  but  in  the  development  of  the  scenic  southwestern 
Utah  section,  having  taken  over  and  completed  the  new  hotel  in 
Cedar  City,  now  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System,  and  also  planning  to  erect  a  hotel  on  the  rim  of  Bryce  Can- 
yon. Plans  also  provide  for  the  installation  of  a  modern  automobile 
transportation  system.  With  the  improvement  of  roads,  this  section, 
because  of  its  magnificient  and  gorgeously  colored  scenery,  is  destined 
for  one  of  the  biggest  tourist  developments  that  the  United  States  has 
known. 

Eecognizing  the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  its 
share  in  this  big  development.  Congress  granted  a  deficiency  ap- 
]>ropriation  of  $138,000  for  road  and  trail  construction  within  Zion 
National  Park,  including  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  on 
public  land  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  crossing  the  Virgin 
Eiver,  near  Springdale,  Utah,  which  will  permit  of  a  short  cut  into 
Arizona,  reducing  the  distance  to  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  by  23  miles.  The  land  on  which  the  bridge  is  to  be 
constructed  is  to  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
and  county  are  to  construct  the  10  miles  of  connecting  road.  Under 
the  appropriation  the  existing  4  miles  of  road  in  the  park  will  be 
reconstructed  and  surfaced  with  shale  and  the  road  will  be  extended 
4  miles  to  the  Narrows.  The  contract  for  this  road  work,  has  been 
let  and  it  Avill  be  rushed  to  completion  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  when  operations  will  least  interfere  with  travel  and  danger 
to  visitors  from  rock  slides,  and  the  handling  of  explosives  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Trails  to  the  east  and  west  rims  will  also  be 
constructed  to  give  access  to  the  park  land  above  the  canyon,  which 
itself  is  of  exceptional  scenic  character. 

Some  sanitation  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  present  public 
camp  ground,  but  with  the  increased  patronage  which  is  sure  to 
result  these  camp  grounds  must  be  greatly  expanded.  Because  of  the 
sandy  soil  and  the  narrow  floor  of  the  canyon,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing adequate  camp  grounds  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  satisfactorily 
solve. 

All  in  all,  the  future  of  Zion  National  Park,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  national  park  system,  is  decidedly  bright,  for  it  is  destined  to 
play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
entire  southwestern  Utah  section. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

During  the  year  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adjoins  Piatt  National 
Park,  continued  its  cooperation  in  every  way  possible  in  helping 
the  park  serve  the  thousands  of  visitors.  Kecords  show  that  470,  841 
people  entered  the  park  gates,  but  as  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day,  117,710  individuals  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  estimate  of  the  travel.  The  park  is  a  focal  point  for 
motor  travel  from  all  the  southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  popularity  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  is  increasing  yearly. 
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Little  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvements  has  been  made,  and 
to  properly  care  for  the  increased  patronage  there  is  needed  larger 
annual  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  camp  grounds,  sewer, 
water,  and  light  systems,  and  for  general  sanitation.  The  park  roads 
were  not  constructed  for  automobile  traffic ;  they  are  narrow  and  need 
to  be  widened  and  resurfaced. 

In  March,  Robert  G.  Morris  was  appointed  superintendent,  vice 
Thomas  Ferris. 

The  wild  animals  maintained  under  fence  in  the  park  were  added 
to,  five  fawns  being  added  to  the  deer  herd  and  a  baby  elk  was  born 
in  the  park. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Although  Congress  a  year  ago  removed  the  inhibition  against  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  the  service  has  not  been  able  to  submit  necessary  esti- 
mates to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  Congress  for  initial 
development  of  the  park  because  of  the  present  national  policy  of 
retrenchment  where  new  projects  are  concerned.  In  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  such  estimates  can  be  submitted  the  chief  civil 
engineer  of  the  service  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  entire  area 
late  in  the  summer  of  1922  and  submitted  a  comprehensive  report 
covering  the  needs  of  the  park. 

In  order  that  surveys  for  a  park  road  system  could  be  undertaken, 
the  California  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Association,  appropriated 
$8,000  from  State  funds  for  these  surveys  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
Avith  the  service's  appropriation  of  $3,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  service's  future  pro- 
gram is  the  early  development  of  this  park  to  open  it  up  to  travel. 
Its  magnificent  combination  of  nature's  offerings,  including  the  only 
active  volcano  in  continental  United  States,  cinder  cones,  hot  springs, 
mud  geysers,  ice  caves,  majestic  canyons,  forests,  mountain  lakes 
and  streams,  when  accessible  are  bound  to  attract  great  interest  from 
the  touring  public. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Sullys  Hill  Park,  comprising  only  780  acres,  is  not  actively  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service,  no  funds  having  been  made 
available  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  reservation  is  utilized 
primarily  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  a  ver}^  important  factor 
in  preserving  the  wild  life  indigenous  of  the  region.  The  park  is 
used,  however,  by  local  people  for  recreational  purposes,  although 
such  use  is  incidental  to  its  larger  and  more  important  use  as  a  game 
preserve.  The  park  is  not  of  national  park  caliber,  and  its  designa- 
tion as  such  should  be  ended  and  its  elimination  from  the  national 
park  system  accomplished  by  appropriate  legislation. 

WORK  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  an- 
tiquities, approved  June  8,  1906,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  "  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
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historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  otlier 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the 
hinds  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  national  monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels 
of  land,  the  limits  of  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the 
smallest  area  compatible  with  tlie  proper  care  and  managemeni  of 
the  objects  to  be  protected.''  Under  this  provision  of  law  28  na- 
tional monuments  have  been  created  and  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  their  active  adminis- 
tration and  protection  by  the  National  Park  Service.  These  are 
listed  on  page  94  and  give  an  idea  of  their  widespread  location 
throughout  the  West  and  in  Alaska. 

The  tremendous  travel  to  the  national  parks  has  resulted  in  a  large 
increase  in  visitors  to  the  national  monuments,  which  form  interest- 
ing accents  in  transcontinental  and  interpark  travel  and  are  places 
to  which  local  residents  foregather.  The  Petrified  Forest  National 
Monument  in  Arizona  this  year  has  seen  45,475  visitors,  the  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument  in  California  91,253  visitors,  and  the 
Casa  Grande  National  Monument  in  Arizona  G,787  visitors.  Thi 
total  number  of  visitors  to  the  national  monuments  for  which  records 
are  available  amounts  to  212,826  people. 

The  monuments  contain  our  choicest  historic  and  scientific  exhibits 
nationally  owned,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important  to  give  them 
adequate  protection  from  vandalism  and  other  depredations.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  receiving  annually  the  sum  of  $12,500  for 
their  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance,  which  must  pay 
the  salary  of  the  custodians,  the  signing  of  the  monuments,  and 
other  details  of  repair  and  maintenance.  With  the  exception  of  three 
custodians  of  monuments  which  require  their  entire  time,  the  other 
custodians  serve  for  the  nominal  salary  of  $12  a  year.  This  gives 
them  a  Federal  appointment  and  clothes  them  with  legal  authority 
to  make  arrests  and  otherwise  enforce  the  regulations.  One  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments  of  our  care  of  these  areas  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  their  practically  complete  signing  by 
posting  of  warning  and  guiding  signs.  That  this  had  beneficial 
effect  is  shown  by  the  better  care  taken  by  visitors  in  safeguarding 
the  monument  exhibits.  The  placing  of  warning  signs  in  conspicu- 
ous locations  has  also  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  pleas  of  vandals 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  the  protection  of  the 
exhibits. 

The  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  near  San  Francisco,  contain- 
ing the  only  nationally  owned  stands  of  the  wonderful  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  the  California  redwood,  requires  a  resident  custodian 
to  make  daily  patrols,  supplemented  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by 
additional  assistants  to  handle  the  large  throngs  crowding  the  monu- 
ment on  these  days.  For  the  first  time  during  the  past  year  this 
monument  has  received  proper  protection.  Our  patrolling  forces 
have  been  constantly  on  the  alert  to  impress  careless  and  thoughtless 
visitors  with  the  fact  that  littering  the  grounds  with  trash  and 
breaking  shrubs  only  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  monument  for 
others,  wdth  the  result  the  appearance  of  the  monument  grounds  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  With  such  improve- 
ija^nts  as  our  small  monument  funds  enabled  us  to  work  out  I  am 
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glad  to  say  that  the  administration  of  this  area  has  been  very  satis- 
factory to  me. 

In  the  Cliaco  Canyon  National  Monument  the  National  Geographic 
Society  lias  been  continuing  its  excavation  and  exploration  work 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd,  curator  of  the 
National  Museum  and  director  of  this  field  expedition.  The  School 
of  American  Research  at  Santa  Fe  has  also  for  several  years,  under 
permit  from  the  department,  been  doing  some  excavation  work  there, 
confining  its  activities  to  one  large  ruin,  Chettro  Kettle. 

The  area  giving  us  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of  trouble  in  pro- 
tecting is  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument.  For  many  years 
we  permitted  visitors  to  pick  up  chips  lying  on  the  ground  not 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  more  than  a  few  pounds,  but  experience 
finally  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  this  permission  altogether.  In- 
stead of  limiting  their  souvenirs  to  a  choice  piece  of  small  size, 
visitors  would  too  often  hide  in  their  cars  pieces  weighing  many 
pounds,  which,  unfortunately  also,  too  often  were  thrown  away  after 
the  thrill  of  acquisition  had  subsided  and  the  load  was  getting  too 
heavy  for  the  automobile  to  carry,  so  that  fine  good-sized  pieces  of 
j^etrified  wood  were  found  for  many  miles  along  the  roads  leading 
from  the  monument.  Many  of  the  wonderful  petrified  trunks  of 
trees  lying  on  the  ground  were  also  attacked  by  hammer  and  chisel, 
scarring  and  marring  them;  all  this  was  to  the  irreparable  damage 
of  the  forest.  The  experiment  of  having  a  patrolling  ranger  in  the 
monument  did  not  work  out,  because  it  was  difficult  to  find  anyone 
with  a  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  without  constant  supervision 
to  devote  his  time  to  effective  patrolling.  For  many  years  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at  Adamana,  the  entrance 
station  to  the  monument,  had  acted  as  custodian  at  a  nominal  salary, 
due  to  his  great  interest  in  this  national  monument.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  daily  patrol  by  a  ranger  was  impracticable,  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  fortunately  in  the  position,  through  sale  of  his  properties, 
to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  the  forest  area  himself,  where  at 
a  regular  ranger  salary  he  has  been,  during  the  past  summer,  doing 
excellent  work  in  keeping  depredations  to  the  minimum.  Due  to 
his  tactful  handling  of  the  visitors  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  take 
court  action  in  any  case  thus  far,  but  his  monthly  reports  have  shown 
many  tons  of  petrified  wood  taken  away  from  visitors  that  had  been 
gathered  in  contravention  of  existing  regulations. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  monumjents  housing  venerable  ruins 
are  the  Casa  Grande  and  Tumacacori  National  Monuments  in  Ari- 
zona. Both  of  these  monuments  are  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Frank  Pinkley,  who  lives  within  the  Casa  Grande  Monument 
area,  and  whose  personal  supervision  of  these  monuments  and  per- 
sonal explanations  to  the  large  crowds  of  visitors  made  the  value  of 
these  relics  historically  to  the  United  States  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. A  personal  tribute  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  was  the  action 
of  the  Arizona  Legislature  at  the  past  session  in  donating  $1,000 
toward  repair  work  of  the  Tumacacori  Mission.  Gradually  this 
splendid  old  structure  will,  we  hope,  be  restored  to  its  original 
form. 

The  small  museum  constructed  during  the  past  year  in  Casa 
Grande,  and  gradually  being  filled,  witlcij  jinteresting  exhibits  typic^^l 
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of  the  areas  involved,  has  received  much  praise.  Eventually  this 
museum  will  l)e  developed  into  one  of  the  most  renowned  places  in 
the  Southwest  desert  region  where  relics  of  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  tiie  region  and  of  the  missionary  days  may  be  viewed.  The 
grounds  of  both  these  monuments  were  kept  clean  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gran  Quivira,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Spanish  ruins  in  the  Southwest,  containing  also  some 
pueblo  ruins,  has  lain  dormant  without  any  work  on  it.  This  past 
summer,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of  American  Ke- 
search,  some  clearing  out  of  the  ruins  was  undertaken  and  the  entire 
ruin  area  fenced  to  keep  out  cattle  and  sheep.  During  the  next  few 
years  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  assistance  of  this  cooperative  body 
these  ruins  can  be  further  excavated,  explored,  and  restored  so  that 
they  may  take  their  proper  place  as  educational  exhibits  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  of  the  historic  monuments  of  the  South- 
w^est  is  El  Morro,  a  huge  sandstone  rock  jutting  out  of  the  plains, 
containing  historic  inscriptions  carved  by  early  Spanish  explorers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  give  it  the  popular 
name  of  Inscription  Rock.  As  these  inscriptions  are  the  most 
precious  exhibits  of  the  monument,  great  care  for  their  preservation 
is  necessary.  In  the  past  vandals  had  carved  their  names  in  the 
soft  sandstone,  and  even  sometimes  through  the  inscriptions,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  regular  daily  patrol  of  the  monument 
grounds  available.  Several  years  ago  the  service  had  the  most  of 
these  modern  inscriptions  erased  and  then  had  placed  a  cedar  guard 
rail  around  those  inscriptions  that  could  be  reached  from  the  ground, 
planting  yucca,  cacti,  and  other  spiked  desert  growth  between  the 
rail  and  the  inscriptions.  This  has  served  to  keep  vandalism  to  a 
minimum.  There  were  but  three  cases  this  summer,  and  the  three 
men  who  had  carved  their  names  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  were 
required  to  return  and  erase  them.  Eepairs  to  fences  around  the 
monument,  gates,  and  warning  signs  were  attended  to,  and  the  monu- 
ment kept  in  an  attractive  sanitary  condition. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  testing  of  various  fluids  which 
by  impregnating  the  rock  are  claimed  to  prevent  weathering,  and  if 
any  one  of  these  turns  out  satisfactorily  it  is  believed  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  prolonging  the  life  or  altogether  preserving  these  won- 
derful inscriptions. 

In  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in  Alaska  the  w^onderful  old 
totem  poles,  forming  its  chief  historic  exhibit,  were  painted  and 
repaired  when  necessary,  and  the  monument  generally  kept  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

In  the  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  in  Arizona  $300 
was  spent  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Custodian  Martin  L. 
fjackson  and  Frank  Pinkley  of  the  Casa  Grande,  who  attended  to  the 
most  important  work  themselves  in  the  underpinning  and  strength- 
ening of  some  of  the  Avails  which  Avere  threatening  to  disintegrate. 
The  trails  were  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  altogether  the  monu- 
ment was  in  better  shape  throughout  the  year  than  it  had  been  for 
years.  Unfortunately  in  this  monument  vandals  occasionally  also 
dig  for  treasure  or  relics  at  times  when  it  is  not  possible  for  the  cus- 
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toclian  to  be  there,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  catch 
some  of  these  parties  at  work  in  order  that  an  example  may  be  made 
of  them  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Protection  and  maintenance  of  all  the  other  national  monuments 
has  been  carried  on  where  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  has  necessitated 
a  local  custodian;  particularly  in  the  Pinnacles  Xational  Monument, 
Colorado  National  Monument,  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  and 
Devils  Tower  National  Monument  has  good  progress  been  made. 

EejDorts  of  the  custodians  of  the  individual  national  monuments 
are  printed  in  Appendix  C. 

LEGISLATION. 

Tlie  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  affecting  the 
national  j^arks  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation  of  the 
sixth  annual  report.  The  text  of  new  laws  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix D  of  the  report. 

PARK   BILLS   ENACTED   INTO    LAW. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  January  24,  1923.^ 
carried  appropriations  amounting  to  $1,690,330  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1923,-  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  with  owners  of  private  land  holdings  within 
Glacier  National  Park,"  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
obtain  for  the  United  States  complete  title  to  any  or  all  of  the  pri- 
vate holdings  within  Glacier  National  Park  by  exchanging  for  them 
other  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana  of  equal  value. 

8.  J.  Res.  270,  signed  by  the  President  March  2,  1923,^  entitled 
"  Joint  resolution  concerning  lands  devised  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  late  Joseph  Battell,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont," 
provided  that  the  United  States  decline  to  accept  the  lands  in  Ver- 
mont offered  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Battell  for  national  park  purposes, 
and  discharged  the  estate  of  Joseph  Battell  from  any  obligation  to 
the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  devise  of  the  land. 

The  deficiency  act  of  March  4,  1923,*  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$133,000  for  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  Zion  National  Park, 
including  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Virgin  River  on 
public  lands  outside  the  park. 

NEW    BILLS    INTRODUCED    BUT    NOT    ENACTED    BEFORE    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    LAST 

SESSION. 

H.  R.  13385,  ^'A  bill  to  transfer  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  to  the  Colorado  National 
Forest.  Colo.,"  was  introduced  December  13,  1922.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  reservoir  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  now  within  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  adja- 
cent to  the  Colorado  National  Forest. 

M'wblic  No.  39.5,  67th  Cong.     See  p.  184. 

'  Public  No.  453,  67th  Cong.     See  p.  187. 

8  Public  Resolution  No.  97,  67th  Cong.     Seo  p.   187. 

*  Public  No.  543,  67th  Cong. 
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Other  bills  were  introduced  for  the  creation  of  the  Appalachia 
National  Park,  Va.,  and  the  Lincoln  National  Park,  Ky.-Tenn.-Va. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

Presidential  proclamations  affecting  national  monuments  were 
issued  as  follows : 

October  21,  1922,^  creating  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument, 
S.  Dak.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

January  24,  1923,^  creating  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex.,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

March  2,  1923,"  establishing  the  Hovenweep  National  Monument, 
Utah- Colo.,  placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

May  31,  1923,^  establishing  the  Pipe  Spring  National  Monument. 
Ariz.,  placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

May  7,  1923,^  increasing  the  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif. 

October  14,  1922,^^  establishing  the  Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument,  Utah,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

June  8,  1923,^^  establishing  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

March  2,  1923,^-  establishing  the  Mound  City  Group  National  Mon- 
ument, Ohio,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
were  issued  as  follows: 

October  23,  1922,^^  withdrawal  of  lands  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  pending  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  for  their 
proper  disposition.  These  lands  vrithdrawn  in  the  interest  of  the 
proposed  Wonderland  National  Park  or  Monument. 

December  28,  1922,^*  modifying  proclamation  of  January  31,  1914, 
reserving  2,050.43  acres  in  Arizona  for  the  Papago  Saguaro  National 
Monument  by  eliminating  certain  sections,  thus  reducing  the  area 
of  the  monument  to  1,940.43  acres. 

March  2,  1923,^5  amending  order  of  January  13,  1922  (No.  3617), 
by  including  additional  lands  in  the  withdrawal  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska,  and  to  protect  a  right  of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the 
park. 

September  5,  1923,^^  modifying  pr6clamation  of  September  24, 
1918,  establishing  the  Katmai  National  Monument,  Alaska,  to  elimi- 
nate tract  of  land  to  the  end  that  a  coal  mining  permit  may  be 
granted. 


5  No.  1641. 

See  p.  188. 

"  No.  1664. 

See  p.  192. 

6  No.  1650. 

See  p.  188. 

i-'No.  1653. 

See  p.  193. 

^  No.  1654. 

Seep.  189. 

13  No.  3748. 

See  p.  194. 

8  No.  1663. 

See  p.  191. 

1*  No.  3769. 

See  p.  194. 

»  No.  1660. 

See  p.  190. 

■15  No.  3800'. 

See  p.  194. 

10  No.  1640. 

See  p.  192. 

i«  No.  3897. 

See  p.  195. 
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IN  CONCLUSION. 

This  concludes  the  brief  presentation  of  the  operations  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Park  Service  during  the  past  3'ear.  I 
consider  the  showing  made  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
and  value  of  the  national  park  system  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  1,500,000  visitors  this  past  season  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  compared  with  356,000  in  1916,  proves  its  national  popu- 
larity. It  also  conclusively  evidences  permanent  redirection  of  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  in  their  national  scenic  possessions,  a 
result  the  service  started  to  achieve  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  its 
creation.  It  has  been  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  render  such  service 
to  these  our  guests  as  would  enable  them  to  get  the  fullest  measure 
of  enjoyment  and  recreation  out  of  their  visits,  and  we  have  done  our 
very  best  to  have  them  leave  satisfied  and  content.  For  the  greater 
part  we  have  been  successful,  but  we  huve  also  met  with  discourage- 
ments in  not  being  able  to  do  all  we  planned,  because  of  financial 
limitations.  Larger  use  of  the  parks  inevitably  requires  expansion 
of  activities,  of  facilities,  in  fact  larger  development  in  all  its  varied 
ramifications.  We  can  not  stand  still ;  to  do  so  means  to  retrogress. 
But  to  go  ahead  on  our  larger  development  program,  particularly 
the  reconstruction  of  existing  roads  and  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  trails,  requires  additional  funds  from  Congress.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  things  most  needed  are  being  accomplished,  and 
as  soon  as  the  demands  for  national  retrenchment  are  less  urgent 
than  at  present,  I  am  confident  that  the  necessary  funds  to  permit 
the  parks  to  render  the  highest  standard  of  service  possible  to  the 
public  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
splendid  efforts  of  my  associates  in  this  work  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field  and  to  the  various  park  operators  who  have  made  such  a 
satisfactory  showing  possible.  With  but  few  exceptions,  I  have 
found  only  the  most  loyal  and  earnest  cooperation,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  point  out  the  many  real  accom- 
plishments achieved  in  the  past  or  to  enter  confidently  upon  the 
w^ork  of  the  future. 

Very  respectfully, 

Stephen  T.  Mather, 

Director. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  national  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart-  Page. 

ment  of  the  Interior 90 

The  national  military  and  other  parks  administered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment   93 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 94 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture-  9G 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Det)artment 9J 

Organization  of  the  National  Park  Service 9'> 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Department  of  the  Ijiterior,   Washington,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 

Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 

B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 

A.  E.  Demaray,  editor. 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

GENERAL. 

(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL   ENfilNEERING   DIVISION. 

(811  Couch  Building,  Portland,  Oi-eg.) 

Oeorge  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer. 
Merrill  F.  Daum,  office  engineer. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 
(Yosemite,  Calif.) 
Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

•Crater  Lake,  Charles  Goff  Thomson,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Glacer,  J,  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Grand  Canyon,  W.  W.  Crosby,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent.  Volcano  House,  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Mesa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karsteus,  superintendent,  McKinley  Park,  Alaska. 

Mount  Rainier,  Owen  A.  Tomlinson,  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 

Piatt,  Robert  G.  Morris,  superintendent.  Sulphur,  Okla.  ■  . 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent.  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

Sullys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Beyer,  acting  superintendent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Vv^'ind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  supei-intendent.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Yellowstone,    Horace   M.   Albright,    superintendent,   Yellowstone   Park,    Wyo. 

Y''osemite,  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Y'osemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

Zion,  Walter  Ruesch,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Aztec  Ruin,  Earl  Morris,  custodian,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Homer  J.  Farr,  custodian,  Capulin,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Pinkiey.  custodian.  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodi^in,  Grand  .Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Gran  Quivira,  W.  H.  Smith,  custodian.  Gran  Quivira,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian,  Gamp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Muir  Woods,  John  T.  Needham,  custodian.  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Natural  Bridges,  Zeke  Johnson,  custodian,  Blanding,  Utah. 

Navajo,  .John  Wetherlll,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Papago  Saguaro,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

I'etrified  Forest,  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Pinnacles,   Herm,an   A.   Hermansen,   custodian.   Cook   Post   Office,   San   Benito 

County,  Calif. 
Scotts  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupjn,  custodian,  Gering,  Nebr. 
Sitka,  Peter  Trierschield,  custodian,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Tumacacori,  Frank  Pinkiey,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 
Verendrye,  Adolph  Larsen,  custodian,  Sanish,  N.  Dak. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  tlie  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Chaco  Canyon,  Dinosaur,  Katmai, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavern,  Yucca  Hous^, 
Fossil  Cycad,  Hovenweep,  or  Pipe  Spring  National  Monuments. 
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STATISTICS. 

Page. 

Visitors  to  the  national  parks,  1908-1923 99 

Visitors  to  some  of  the  national  monuments,  1919-1923 100 

Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1916-1923 1 00 

Automobile  and  motorcvcle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1919-1923 100 

Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  1919-1923 101 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  and  revenues  received  from  the  various  national  parks  and 

national  monuments  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1923,  inclusive; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 101 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national 

parks  and  national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received  for  the  fiscal  years  1917-1924, 

mclusive 1 04 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  national 

forest  lands,  including  national  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 104 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the 

States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located 105 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the 

public  lands 1 06 

STATISTICS. 

Visitors  to  parks,  1908-1923. 


Name  of  park. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Hot  Springs 

19,542 
1,251 
8,850 
1,773 
2,826 
5,275 
3,171 

0) 

32,545 
854 
13, 182 
798 
5,968 
4.171 
a'  216 

2  120,000 

19, 575 

2,407 

13,619 

1,178 

8,000 

3  5,000 

.3,387 

2  25,000 

2  190 

250 

2  130,000 

23,054 

3,114 

12,530 

2,160 

10,306 

2  4,  .500 

3,887 

2  30,000 

2  200 

206 

2  4,tt0 

2  135,000 

22,970 

2,923 

10, 884 

2,240 

8  916 

5,235 

3,199 

2  31,000 

2  200 

230 

6,237 

2  135,000    2  125.000 

2  115,000 
51,895 
7,647 

Yellowstone 

24,929 
3,823 

13, 735 
2,756 

13,501 

6,253 

3,988 

2  35,000 

2  300 

280 

12, 138 

20,250 
4,667 

15, 145 
3,735 

15,038 
7,098 
3  592 

Sequoia 

Yosemite 

33, 452 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake    

10,523 
35,166 
11,371 
1  817 

Wind  Cave. 

Piatt 

2  26,000  '    2  25' 000 
2  250  1         2 190 
2  80              165 

2  30,000  !    2  20,' boo 

2  500  ,        2  1  009 

Sullys  Hill .  . 

Mesa  Verde 

502                663 

Glacier". 

14, 168 

14,265 

Rocky  Mountain. 

231,000 

Hawaii 

1 

Lassen  Volcanic. 

1 

Mount  McKinley.... 

1 1 



Grand  Canyon 

1 

Lafayette 

Zion 

! 

"1 

Total 

69,018  !      86.089 

198,606 

223,957 

229,084 

251,703 

235,193 

334,799 

Name  of  park. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Hot'Springs 

2  118,740 
35, 849 
10,780 
33,390 
1.5,360 
23,989 
12,265 
29,000 

2.30,000 

2  1, 500 

1,385 

12,839 

2  51,000 
0) 
0) 

2  135,000 
3.5,100 
18,-510 
34,510 
17,390 
35,  .568 
11,645 
16, 742 
23.5,000 
2, 207 
2, 223 
18,387 
117. 186 

0) 

2  8,  .500 
0) 

2  140,000 

21  275 

1.5' 001 

33,  497 

1.5, 496 

43,901 

13, 231 

14, 431 

2  36,000 

4, 188 

2, 058 

9,0.86 

101.497 

(1) 
2  2, 000 

2  160,490 

62,261 

30,443 

58,362 

21,574 

55,232 

16,645 

26,312 

2  2.5,000 

4,028 

2,2,87 

18,9.56 

169, 492 

2  2,\oO 

37,745 
2  64,000 

2  162,8.50 
79,777 
31,. 508 
68,906 
19,661 

m,  491 

20, 135 
27,023 
2  38^000 
9,341 
2,890 
22,  H9 
240, 966 

2??000 

67,315 

2  06,500 

3,692 

2  130,968 

81,651 

28,263 

91,513 

30,312 

-5.5,771 

28,617 

28,336 

2  60,000 

9,100 

3,003 

19,736 

2  273,737 

2  16,071 

2  10,000 

67,485 

8  69,836 

2,937 

2  106, 164 
t     98,223 

27, 514 
100,  .506 
50,4.56 
70,371 
33,016 
31,016 
2  70.fK)0 
2  9,  548 
4,2.51 
23, 935 

3  219, 164 

27,750 

2  10,000 

^7 

M,700 

73, 779 

4,109 

«  112,000 

Yellowstone 

138, 352 

Sequoia 

30, 158 

Yosemite 

1,30,046 
46,230 

123,708 
.52,017 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

Wind  Cave.  . 

41,  .505 

Piatt... 

2 117,710 

Sullys  Mill 

8,478 

Mesa  Verde 

5, 236 

Glacier. 

33,988 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 

218,000 
41, 150 

Lassen  Volcanic 

Mount  McKinley 

2  9,  .500 
34 

Grand  Cany  on 

102, 166 

Lafayette 

64,200 

Zion 

6,408 

1 

Total 

3.56,097 

488, 268 

4.51,661 

7.55,-325 

919,  .-.04 

1,007,335 

1,044,502 

1,280,886 

1  N  ©'record. 

2  Estimated 

» Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  chocking  and  estimating  employed. 
*  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  pro-ipectors  passed  through  park. 
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Visitors  to  some  of  the  national  monuments  in  1919-1923A 


Name. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Aztec  Ruin  (New  Mexico) 

6,2;u 

2  1,000 

Capulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico) 

21,566 

3.677 

23,000 

23,266 

7,720 

2  1,200 

23,000 
6,296 
25,500 
27,000 
23,000 

23,000 
5,068 
2  6,000 
2  8,  .500 
2  2,500 

Casa  Ciraude  (Arizona)     

6  787 

Colorado  (Colorado) 

2  7] 000 

Devils  To"- er  (Wyoming) 

2  3,(K)0 

2  2,500 

15 

2  2,000 

Katmai  (Alaska)    . 

Montezuma  Castle  (Arizona) 

2  2,  500 

2  77, 577 

2  4, 566 

2  87,400 

2  6,000 
2  90,370 

2  7,400 

Muir  Woods  (California) 

2  43, 200 

91  2.")3 

20 

Navajo  (Arizona) 

64 

2  5, 000 

2  30, 390 

65 
23,000 
2  32, 700 

112 

2  8,000 

2  31,  338 

Papago  Saguaro  (Arizona) 

2  6,000 

Petrified  Forest  (Arizona) 

2  3,  000 


45, 475 

Pinnacles  (California ) 

2  8,500 

Rainbo  V  Bridge  (Utah)  s 

142 

Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska) 

'      25066 
24,300 

2  6,000 
25,000 
2  1,000 

2  6, 000 
25,100 

2  20, 000 

2  6,000 

V^erendrve  (North  Dakota) . .         .         .  . 

23,500 

1 

Total  

54,  377 

138, 951 

164, 461 

171,988 

212,826 

1  No  records  for  other  11  national  monuments . 

2  Estimated. 

Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1916-1922. 


Name  of  park. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

■ 
1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

3,445 
736 
4,043 
1,778 
3, 070 
2,649 
4  2, 500 

5,703 
2,  334 
6.521 
2,158 
5, 894 
2, 756 
4,837 

4,  734 
1,627 
7,621 
2,438 
7,602 
3, 105 
4,815 

10, 737 
3,852 

12, 109 
3,. 366 

10,  434 
4.637 
8,240 

13, 586 
5, 657 

13,418 
4,710 

10, 814 
5, 158 
7,686 

15,  736 
7,139 

18,947 
6,545 

12, 271 
7,  892 
9,078 

21,848 

651 

2,614 

4  57,438 

18,253 

7,886 

19,583 

12,010 

17,149 

9,429 

10, 096 

<  30, 000 

969 

2,416 

452,112 

27, 359 

Sequoia  2 

9,796 

Yosemite 

27, 233 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

12,036 
27,655 
15,377 

Wind  Cave  '^ 

13,570 
4  50, 000 

Piatt  3 

185 

902 

U0,050 

364 

1,121 

4  23, 004 

.37i 
^      1,065 
•  4  20,  .588 

436 

1,697 
4  33,638 

.570 
2,009 

450,502 

1,255 

Glacier 

Rocky  Mountain  3 — 
Hawaii  3. .. 

5,599 

4  51,800 

8,025 

Grand  Canyon  3 1 

1,575 
47,000 

3,260 

«  10,000 

644 

5, 104 

9.958 

604 

7,896 

8,650 

662 

11,731 

Lafayette  ^           .  .       

8,600 

zionv:_. ;::::::::::. :::.::::. 

1 

1,446 

Total 

29, 358 

54,692 

53, 906 

97,721 

128,074 

175,  825 

197, 105 

271,482 

1  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  license^,  to  and  including  Sept.  30,  1923. 

2  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

3  No  license  required. " 

4  Estimated. 

Automobile  arid  niotor-c!/clc  licenses  issued  during  scaso7is  1919-1925. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922             j            1923  2 

Name  of  park.' 

tomo- 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Automo 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor  - 
cycles. 

Yellowstone.... 

Sequoia  3 

Yosemite 

General  Grant.. 
Mount  Rainier. 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

9,543 
1,665 
4  10, 093 
2. 9r-2 
8, 949 
3.196 
464 
1,694 

38 
6 
94 
26 
113 
14 

i" 

13,2SS,!           85 

2,  GUI  i          13 

4  10, 112  j        126 

4.3.50  !          37 

9,402  1          99 

3,783  !          19 

548  !             5 

531  1 

11,. 552 
3, 041 
4  15, 250 
6,300 
8,824 
5,821 
665 
3.414 

58 
23 

66 

41 

2 
2 

20,158 

3,197 
16,335 

6,217 
10,906 

8, 101 
967 

1,548 

149 
134 

'"'iis' 

42 

i' 

25,357 
4,350 

28,  .587 
8,037 

17.208 

10,  804 
1,146 
4.900 

131 

i36 

299 

61 
2 
5 

Total 

38,  586 

292 

43.983 

3S4 

54, 867 

317 

5  67, 429 

«445 

!>  100, 449 

634 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Pkitt,  I^awaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Pill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  ]?*arks.    No  roads  in  Mourt  Mclsinley  Park. 

2  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  inclixhug  Sept.  30,  1923. 

3  Licenses  required  only  for  Ciant  Forest  Road. 

4  Includes  5,360  autos  in  1919,  1,419  in  1920.  1,210  in  1921,  065  in  1922,  and  525  in  1923,  the  owners  of  which 
surrendered  Yosemite  Valley  Highv.ay  Association  certifcatcs  in  lieu  of  pajonent  of  entraiice  lee. 

''  Includes  399  complimentary  permits  in  1922,  436  in  1923. 

^Includes  1  complimentary  oerrait. 

Licen.ses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condition  of  roads 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  reainred  for  travel  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks-  No  charge 
for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  official  bnsiuess. 
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Receipts  collected  frov)  automobiles  and  motor-cycles  during  seasons  1919-192S. 


Name  of  park.i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

Yellowstone            

$71,337.50 

4, 134. 50 

23,474.00 

1,504.00 

22. 167.  00 

7,991.50 

674.  00 

2,665.00 

$99,015.00 

5,030.00 

43,352.00 

2, 180.  50 

23, 587.  50 

9,454.00 

824.  50 

450. 00 

$86,469.50 

7,62.5.50 

70, 055.  00 

3, 14e.  00 

22, 112.  50 

14,  .593. 50 

998.  .50 

5, 488.  50 

$150,287.00 

7,995.00 

81,128.00 

3,0G3.50 

27,330.50 

20,404.50 

1,4.50.50 

2,303.00 

$189,375.00 

10,875.00 

Yosemite              

101,312.00 

Gei'eral  Grant                     

3, 975. 00 

43,309.00 

27,223.50 

Mesa  Verde                                          

1,691.50 

Glacier 

7.926.50 

Total                              

133,947.50 



183, 893.  50 

210, 488.  50 

293,962.00 

385, 687. 50 

'  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

2  Received  in  Washintrton  to  and  including  Sept.  30,  1923. 

3  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  {herefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917  ^-1923,  inclusive;  also  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  192^. 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Hot  Springs: 

1917                   

• 


$35,611.75 
28,883.44 
52, 109. 15 
45,682.85 
57,807.00 
55,339.15 
56,669.16 

$31,302.98 

1918 

42,822.02 
32,130.36 
35,710.33 

1919     

2  $140, 000. 00 



140,000.00 

1920                                  

1921  (deficiency) 

60,000.00 

66,666.66 


74,021.19 
85,043.85 

1922                         

1923 

63,966.66 
67,600.00 

8,500.00 

10,500.00 

.334,920.00 

3  3,259.48 

255,500.00 

71,02o.64 

278,000.00 

8,000.00 

350,000.00 

361,800.00 

368,000.00 

/      22, 300.  00 
\    450,000.00 
25,000.00 
30,510.00 
35,000.00 
36,000.00 
86,000.00 
78,000.00 
120,000.00 

250,000.00 
235,000.00 
255,000.00 
200,000.00 
300,000.00 
3,000.00 
300,000.00 
280,000.00 
295,000.00 

63,127.11 


1924                 

Yellowstone: 

1917 

8,500.00 

9,645.82 

332, 583.  03 

539.44 

253,577.15 

71,026.64 

j     285,992.28 

349,453.96 
301,487.38 

54,795.69 
71,393.56 
42,775.50 

53,775.61 
96,812.34 

1918                     

1919 

{') 

1919      

1920 

120,027.61 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921                            

158,806.84 

165,014.53 
203,140.02 

1922    .    .  ^ ;;. : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : 

1923 

1924 

Sequoia: 

1917 



15,605.28 
50,000.00 
24,578.71 
30,420.98 
34, 824.  54 
35,732.79 
85,917.12 
77,989.82 

}      10,326.60 

13,402.53 
9,772.52 
15,899.00 
19,584.99 
20,086.27 
:  3, 917. 22 

415.04 

1918  

25, 508. 45 

1919 

(•^) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Yosemite: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

249, 987. 45 
226,368.29 
254.294.64 
197;  61 1.29 

1    300,645.44 

295,864.83 
278,355.77 

53,500.66 
65,865.65 
57,520.03 
85,601.54 

95, 894.  47 

131,797.51 
148,860.60 

5.5,098.45 
88,975.62 

1921 

..... 

1922.^  ...:..„;.■.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1923 

1924 

1  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  354-358. 

2  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  by  simdry  civil  acts  approved  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat. 
201),  and  June  5,  1920  (41  8tat.,  918). 

»  Unexpended  balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 
Department  during  1919.    Sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1918  (40  Stat.,  678). 
<  For  purchase  of  private  holdings. 

»  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat. 
).  Hot  S  ---  _  -      _ 


153). 


Springs.     Act  of  May  24,  1922  (42  Stat.  590). 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  made  fur,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  vurioVrS  national  parts  and  nuioml 
monuments,  and  etpeniitw  e?  rnide  therefrom  daring  tie  fucnl  ye%rs  1917-192  ?,  inclusive;  also  approprir- 
tionsfor  the  fiscal  year  1924 — Continued. 


Approp 

Appro- 
priated. 

riatious. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

E.xpended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

General  Grant: 
lftl7 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4, 500. 00 
6,000.00 
5,300.00 
6,000.00 
6,500.00 
50,000.00 

$30,000.00 
75,000.00 
24,600.00 
32,500.00 
40,000.00 
150,000.00 
105, 800. 00 
133,000.00 

8,000.00 
15,000.00 
13,225.00 
28,225.00 
25,300.00 
25,300.00 
32,000.00 
35,000.00 

8,000.00 
7, 180.  00 
7,500.00 
6,000.00 
9,000.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
10,000.00 

2,500.00 
2,500.00 
4, 000. 00 
4,000.00 

5,  eoo.  00 

7, 500.  00 
7, 500.  00 
10,000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 
43,000.00 
35,000.00 

110,000.00 
115,000.00 
80,000.00 
85,000.00 
81,849.12 
95,000.00 
12,564.09 
19.5,000.00 
178, 700.  00 
225,000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
65,000.00 
73, 900. 00 
71,280.00 

1,999.55 
1,999.97 
4,481.51 
5,902.79 
5,300.00 
5,976.65 
6,481.76 

1, 153.  78 
1,801.63 
1,063.90 
1,870.83 
2,663.37 
3,480.45 
3,180.16 

536  97 

im 

3,951.88 

1919 

(') 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

« 

1924 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917 

829,999.19 
74,  846. 67 
24,552.28 
32,446.01 
39, 819. 34 
149,900.73 
105,355.29 



$14,346.80 
17,241.25 
17,336.47 
22, 153.  76 
24,967.79 
22,286.59 
29,133.17 

517,617.04 
34,715.96 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Crater  Lake: 

1917 

7, 999.  88 
14,738.44 
13,203.84 
28, 162.  05 
25,223.40 
25,298.46 
31,859.49 

4,565.25 
5,505.72 
5,958.21 
8,327.73 
9,784.98 
15,277.53 
18, 139.  75 

1918 

1919 

(*) 

1920 

1921 • 

1922 

1923 ..     . 

1924 

Piatt: 

1917 

8,000.00 
7, 179.  84 
7,485.05 
5,980.24 
8, 900.  70 
7, 196.  32 
7,449.84 

434. 11 
1,010.40 
482.63 
486. 59 
726. 20 
519.  80 
65.30 

138. 28 

1918 

1,699.88 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 

2,499.87 
2,498.40 
3,988.77 
3,987.24 
4,971.55 
7,471.09 
7,467.08 

1,632.60 
4,082.60 
2,533.15 
3,714.15 
2,918.20 
3,785.25 
3,869.00 

1,013.04 
8,006.53 

1918 

1919 

1920.  . 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

:Mesa  Verde: 

1917 

9,999.00 
9,913.05 
17,022.44 
10,959.69 
13,929.71 
16,393.50 
42,883.39 

130. 14 
2,763.75 
3,348.66 
3,317.95 
3,771.35 
1,273.72 
3,690.10 

(«) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 



1922 

1923 

1924 

' 

Glatier: 

1917 

108, 148. 16 
114,362.82 
79,958.09 
85,000.00 
81,572.94 

}     107,847.30 

194,932.76 
178,642.60 

3, 202.  40 
4,438.22 
2,624.53 
7,253.85 

1,352.75 

1918 

9  026.86 

1919. . 

(') 

1920 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921.. 

10,513.20 

6,082.71 
10,732.67 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Rocky  Mountain: 

1917 

0,964.24 
9,922.10 
!>,993.94 
9,924.85 
39,945.40 
64,898.75 
73,  790.  99 

871.27 

598. 75 

307.50 

1,507.78 

537. 25 

2,695.41 

3,077.08 

U) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

*  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  S'tat. 

e^Expenditure  of  revenues  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  purpo-jes  not  authorized  by  statute. 

'  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Roaky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 
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Staterwrit  of  appropriitiom  male  for,  and  reven.tie'i  received  from,  the  various  mHonal  pirkf  and  national 
monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  ffical  yearn  1917-1923,  inclunve;  also  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1924— Continuod. 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
priated. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended. 

Hawaii: 

1919                       

750. 00 

750. 00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10.000.00 

731.40 

747.52 

125. 00 

9,946.27 

9, 915. 68 

1920 

1921   

1922                                            .              

1923 

775.  00 

1924 

Lassen  Volcanic: 
1917 

81.25 
118.05. 

0^) 

1918     

1921                       

2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

2,410.90 
2,911.92 
2,904.87 



1922 

1923         

228.66 

1924 

Grand  Canyon: 

1919                  

525.  03 

399.32 

8,305.43 

4,872.02 

7,508.72 

(0 

1920 

46,666.66 
60,000.00 

100,000.00 
7.5,000.00 

125, 400.  00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 

8  10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20, 000. 00 
25,000.00 
25.000.00 
30,000.00 

15,000.00 

.39,874.27 
59,948.45 
99,906.14 
74,065.63 

1921     

1922                 

1923 

1924 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922 

7,993.31 
8,000.00 



1923  

1924                 

Lafayette: 

1919  

9,972.42 

9,930.06 

19,997.73 

24,990.67 

24,915.69 

1920          

1921 

1922       

1923              

1924  

Zion: 

1917  (deficiency) 

14,963.81 

1920                      ... 

511. 50 
524.00 

414.95 

584. 37 

(*) 

1921.' 

1Q91    fr{afioionn-(r\ 

7,300.00 
1, 585. 07 
10. 000.  IK) 
10,000.00 
133. 000 00 
13;  750. 00 

3.500.00 
5, 000. 00 
10,000.00 
8,000.(X) 
8, 000. 00 
12,500.00 
12,500.00 
12,5(K).00 

900.00 
900. 00 
900.00 

113,000.00 

3,666.67 
17,600.00 
19.200.00 
22,220.00 
27, 420. 00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 
33,200.00 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

6,000.00 
6, 000. 00 

\        8,  825.  96 

9,928.04 
9,947.00 

1922 

1923  

1923-24  (deficiency) 

1924 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 

1917                    ....                 

2,  .5S6.  66 
4, 832. 70 
9, 473. 10 
7.802.92 
7,838.99 
12, 416. 96 
12.495.73 

1918 

225.00 
320.75 
rz3.50 
123.20 
39.00 
135.  3- 

(») 

1919 

1920                 .... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument:  i" 
1917 

1918 

Ariz.:  1917 

1,962.69 

2,513.62 
17,41.3.33 
19, 177.  50 
21,  .524.  46 
27,090.59 
30,957.72 
32,383.50 

.  ... 

National  Park  Service: 
1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

' 

1924 

9,614.40 
17,764.16 

1923 

1924          

Accounting  services: 

1923 

5,202.65 

1924                        

'..'....'..'..'.... 

*  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundrv  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat. 
153). 

*  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sicur  dc  Monts  National  Monument. 
9  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  luontiment  purposes  not  authorized. 

1"  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
11  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  ^1924,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Department. 


Interior  Department 
War  Department . . . 

Interior  Department 
War  Department . . . 

Interior  Department 
War  Department... 


$537,366.67 
247,200.00 


530, 680. 00 
217.500.00 


963, 105. 00 
50. 000.  00 


$784,  .566.  67 


748, 180.  00 


1,013,105.00 
907, 070. 76 
1,058,969.16 
1,433,220.00 
1,446,520.00 
1,822.730.00 


$180, 


2  217, 


196, 
316, 
396, 
432, 
513, 


652.  30 
330.  55 


678. 03 
877.96 
928.27 
964.89 
706.36 


1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  359. 

2  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,.  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Motmtain  National  Parks, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

National  park  and  monument  land-t  administered  by  the  National  Pnrlc  Service  in  relation  to  national  forest 
lands,  including  national  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 


State  or  Territory. 

National 
forest  lands.  1 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.i 

Relation. 

Alabama 

A  cres. 

2  97, 198 

20, 571,  .549 

11,204,304 

2  957, 247 

19, 147, 587 

13,277,038 

337,938 

153,457 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Alaska 

2,780,857 

640,677 

912 

951, 102 

295,620 

13.52 

Arizona 

5.72 

.10 

California    ... 

4.96 

Colorado 

2.27 

Florida " 

Georeia    . 

Hawaii 

77,695 
23,040 
3  5,000 

Idaho 

19,056,871 

32,256 

124,082 

1,047,941 

15,881,715 

205,944 

4,976,-513 

404, 915 

8,  .535, 984 

359,690 

.12 

1.5. 48 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana ..        .   . 

1,092,0.53 
2,054 

6.88 

Nebriiska 

.99 

New  Hampshire  . 

22, 115 

.26 

North  Dakota 

1,033 

848 

157,411 

Oklahoma 

61,480 

13,137,447 

12,443 

18, 558 

1,057,747 

241,210 

7.453,400 

'431,513 

9,900,869 

132, 108 

8,417,773 

1.37 

Oregon 

1.20 

Porto  Rico .      .     . 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

11,219 

1.06 

Tennessee 

Utah 

76,642 

f.03 

Virginia  ... 

Washington 

207,342 

2.09 

West  Virginia .        . 

Wvoming 

1,994,322 

23.69 

Total. 

157,236,807 

8,339,948 

5.30 

1  July  1,  1923.    Alienated  lands  not  included.  2  includes  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law. 

3  Donated  to  the  United  States.    Donations  of  lands  in  national  monument  areas  amount  to  470  acres. 
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•lOfiai  roresr  csta: 
A  titt-ladinf  Monamenti. 
a  Administtrtd  by  the  Oep*  c^ 
Agriculture.  July  1, 1923 

Vacarrf  Public  Lands 

~  -ub/eclfc  settiemer^ 

rifry.  July  I,  1923 

Um^haded  Areas  arePnva^ 
and  State  L  ar>dSj  a/50 
Military  ar>d  Indiar^  Peserrations 
etc.      duly  I.  IS 23 


Fig,  1.  Map  of  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  showing  relation  of  the  national  park  and  monu- 
ment lands,  the  vacant  public  lands,  and  the  national  forest  lands  to  the  several  States. 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the  States  and 
Territories  in  which  they  are  located. 


State  or  Territory. 

Area. 

Park  and 

monument 

lands.i 

Relation. 

Alaska .         .            

Acres. 

378,165,76-) 
72,931,840 
34,134,400 

101,310,080 
66,526,720 
2  3,160,320 
53,688,320 
21,145,600 
94,078,080 
49,612,800 
78,485,760 
45,335,680 
44,836,480 
61,887,360 
49,673,600 
54,393,600 
44,241,280 
62,664,960 

A  cres. 

2,780,857 

640,677 

912 

951,102 

295,626 

77,695 

23,040 

5,000 

1,092,053 

2,054 

22,115 

1,033 

848 

157,411 

11,219 

76,642 

207,342 

1,994,322 

Per  cent. 
0.74 

Arizona 

.88 

.003 

California 

.94 

Colorado 

.44 

HaTiV^ii 

2.46 

Idaho 

.04 

Maine 

02 

Montana 

1.16 

Nebraska 

.004 

New  Mexico 

.03 

North  Dakota 

.002 

Oklahoma 

002 

Oregon 

.25 

South  Dakota 

.02 

Utah 

14 

Washington 

.47 

Wyoming 

3.18 

Total..  . 

1,316,272,640 

8,339,948 

63 

\July  1, 1923.    Alienated  lands  not  included. 

2  Area  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  on  which  are  located  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 
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National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Purl:  Service  in  relation  to  the  public  lands. 


State  and  Territory. 


Alabama. 
Alaska  •* . 


Arkansas . . 
California.., 
Colorado... 
Florida. . . . 
Georgia  . . . 
Hawaii  ■•... 
Idaho ..... 
Kansas  — 
Tvouisiana. 

Maine 

Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi . 
Montana. . 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada. . . 


New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Corohna . . 
North  Dakota . . . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Public  lands. 2i 


L  cres. 
134, 


298 


Total 329,671,848 


K41 
185 
870 
793 
996 
"457 

^9r> 

823 
842 
084 
256 
933 
293 
216 
924 
683 
158 
945 
663 
690 
969 
268 
441 
558 
989 
210 
3S0 
513 


,108 
5,014 
29, 129, 278 


Park  and 

monument     Relation, 
lands. 2       ! 


Acres. 


Per  cent. 


2,780,857 
640,677 

912  I 
951,102  I 
295,626  ' 


5,000 


22, 115 


1,033 

848 
157,411 


11,219 

'76 '642" 


207,342 


1,994,322 


8,339,948 


2.39 


.39 


13.40 


1.84 


2.53 


1  Includes  vacant  public  lands,  unalienated  national  park  and  monument  lands,  and  unalienated  national 
forest  lands,  but  does  not  inchide  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reclamation  and  power-site  with- 
drawals, etc. 

2  July  1,  1923. 

3  With  the  exception  of  23,352,406  acres  witliin  national  forest,  park,  and  monument  boundaries,  the  area 
of  public  lands  in  Alaska  is  not  obtainable. 

*  PubUc  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  imder  the  Territorial  land  department. 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Waking,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark, 
General  Statement. 

The  total  recoipis  of  tlie  pay  bathhouses  were  ?393,281.08,  the  amount  for  the  pre- 
vious year  being  $:586,602.17. 

The  net  profits  reported  for  17  pay  bathhouses  aggregated  $101,171.28.  Three  in- 
stitutions reported  deficits  amounting  to  $2,691.86.  The  total  profits  for  all  (20) 
bathhouses  last  year  were  $111,312.05. 

The  bftths  given  were  as  follows :  Complimentary,  4,788 ;  paid  baths,  603,618 ;  at 
Government  free  bathhouse,  57,553 ;  at  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse, 
6,041,  making  a  grand  total  of  667,212  baths,  as  compared  with  a  grand  total  of 
679,864  during  the  previous  year. 

The  rainfall  has  been  heavy  during  the  year.  Figures  are  not  available  for  the  .Julv  1 
to  December  31,  1922,  period,  but  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1923,  a  total  of  44".33 
inches  was  recorded.  Of  this  amount  14.22  inches  fell  during  May.  In  that  month  a 
cloudburst  occurred,  causing  heavy  damage  to  the  city  and  park.  Rainfall  for  that  24- 
hour  period  was  9  inches. 

On  April  5  the  famous  Arlington  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  over 
a  million  dollars.     Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  its  reconstruction. 

The  widespread  publicity  given  the  fire  and  the  exaggerated  reports  as  to  damage 
by  the  flood  have  materially  affected  the  business  of  this  resort,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  tables  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1922  and  1923  : 


j 

1 

1 

bT  1  ^-. 

No- 
vem- 
ber. 

De- 
cem- 
ber. 

Jan- 
uary. 

rS^|-''>- 

April. 

May. 

.June. 

1922 

1 
53,3101  61,908 
46,649   51,192 

42,387   34,253 
35,147j  31,950 

32,520 
30, 977 

29,268 
30.040 

46,078 
52,202 

65,592   86,333 
70,  .560   93,880 

59,093 
68,006 

54,218 
49,381 

44,833 
43,634 

1923      . 

j 

772 

6,124 

4,968     7,547 

8,913 

Decrease 

6,661j  10,716 

1 

7,240j     2,303 

1,543 

4,837 

1  199 

i 

The  Sprinos. 

The  springs,  46  in  number,  are  located  on  the  Central  Avenue  slope  of  Hot  Springs 
Mountain,  a  part  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  set  aside  in  1832  by  Congress  as  the 
first  national  reservation.  They  supply  1,000.000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  which  is 
collected  and  distributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital ;  the  Government 
free  bathhouse ;  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  bathhouse,  a  charitable  institution ; 
and  20  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  which  are  under  Government  supervision.  The  water 
from  the  springs  has  an  average  temperature  of  142°   F.  and  is  radio-active. 

Park  Administkation. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who   has   supervision  over  all  matters 

Eertaining  to  the  park   and  its  management,  the  general  sanitary   control  of  all  bath- 
ouses  receiving  the  hot  water,  and  control  over  all  employees  connected  with  the  bath- 
houses. 

The  park  personnel  has  developed  into  a  very  effective  organization  and  is  divided 
into  the  following  departments :  Administrative,  police  and  train  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, free  bathhouse  and  clinic,  and  sanitary.  The  administrative  department  has  a 
personnel  of  three,  the  chief  clerk,  a  clerk-stenographer  and  porter.  Two  more  clerks 
are  badly  needed.  The  police  and  train  inspection  department  consists  of  the  captain 
of  police  and  five  policemen.  Two  more  policemen  are  needed.  The  maintenance  de- 
partment consists  of  a  foreman  and  12  laborers.  The  foreman  needs  two  assistant 
foremen  to  assist  him  in  his  many  and  varied  duties.  The  free  bathhouse  section  of 
the  free  bathhouse  and  clinic  department  has  a  manager,  stationary  engineer,  head 
bath  attendant,  and  seven  attendants.  The  clinic  section  has  three  employees  paid  by 
the  Interior  Department.     The  sanitary  department  has  one  employee. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

Receipts  : 

Water    rent $39,  066.  66 

Ground  rent 10,  100.  00 

Privilege  fees  of  registered  physicians.^ _h 5,  315.  00 

Privilege  fees  of  bath  attendants . 1,  607.  00 

Privilege  fees  of  masseurs , 374.  00 

Sale  of  attendants'  badges : 8.  80 

Sale  of  attendants'   compendiums , 5.  85 

Sale  of  Oertel  system  maps , .  85 

Demolition  of  old  free  bathhouse,  contract ; 101.  00 

Total,  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 56,  669.  16 

Of  the  water  and  ground  rents  collected,  $4,340  was  paid  by  the  Arlington  Hotel  on 
April  5,  1923,  a  few  hours  before  the  hotel  burned.  Ground  rents  will  be  decreased  in 
the  future  at  the  rate  of  $9,900  per  year;  also  water  rentals  amounting  to  $7,360  per 
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year  until  the  new  Arlington  is  completed.  The  ground  rent  item  will  be  a  permanent 
loss  as  the  Arlington  when  rebuilt  will  not  be  on  the  reservation. 

Expenditures :  Of  the  appropriation  of  $63,900  for  the  1923  fiscal  year  there  was 
expended  $63,127.11. 

Of  the  $2,273.82  balance  remaining  on  ^  July  1,  1922,  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  Government  lots,  $2,000  was  allotted  on  June  14,  1923,  for 
repairing  damage  to  the  park  caused  by  the  flood  of  May  14,  1923. 

CONSTKUCTION,    MAINTENANCE,    AND    REPAIR. 

Two  comfort  stations  on  Bath  House  Row  were  constructed  under  contract  at  a 
cost  of  $7,820. 

The  old  free  bathhouse,  erected  some  40  years  ago,  became  unsafe  for  use,  was 
condemned  and  demolished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

A  4-foot  bridle  and  foot  trail,  over  2  miles  in  length,  was  constructed  on  a  10  per 
cent  grade  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,369.39.  This  trail  opens  up  to  the  general  public  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  scenic  parts  of  the  park. 

A  4-inch  tile  sewer  line  was  laid  from  the  top  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  connecting 
with  the  city  sewer  system  in  Fountain  Street. 

All  roads  were  worked  over  from  time  to  time  and  gravel  .spread  wherever  necessary. 
Much  essential  work  was  done  on  the  shoulders,  turns,  retaining  walls  and  surface  of 
West  Mountain  Road.  About  900  yards  of  gravel  were  distributed  over  the  roads  and 
trails  during  the  year. 

The  greenhouse  was  entirely  remodeled  during  the  summer  of  1922,  but  was  destroyed 
on  April  5,  1923,  coincident  with  the  burning  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  to  which  it  was 
contiguous.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  office  building  were  painted,  and  all 
pavilions  and  stands  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  repaired  and  painted,  including  the 
keeper's  residence.  A  new  roof  was  placed  on  the  pump  house.  Several  other 
buildings  were  repaired  and  painted.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  park  benches  were  hauled  in 
during  the  spring,  repaired  and  painted.  A  new  iron-pipe  fence  was  placed  around  the 
tennis  courts  in  Whittington  Lake  Park. 

Repairs  and  alterations  were  performed  on  the  hot-water  system  with  a  view  to 
conservation  of  the  hot-water  supply.  Measurements  and  records  of  rate  of  flow  of 
certain  springs  and  also  their  temperature  readings  were  begun  and  continued  through 
the  year. 

For  two  weeks  following  the  flood  of  May  14  all  permanent  and  temporary  laborers 
were  engaged  in  cleaning  up  debris.  Grass,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  cleaning  of 
grounds  occupied  the  time  of  from  two  to  six  laborers  the  year  round.  A  large  amount 
of  fallen  timber  was  cut  into  fire  wood  and  distributed  that  it  might  be  used  for  the 
conservation  of  coal  in  the  various  furnaces  of  the  park.  Mountain  slopes  were  burned 
for  fire  prevention  and  underbrush  cleaned  away. 

Contracts  were  let  for  the  overhauling  of  part  of  the  lighting  system  on  Bath  House 
Row  at  a  cost  of  $750  and  for  the  construction  of  a  4,000-gallon  galvanized-iron  water 
tank  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  to  replace  a  small  wooden  tank.  This  tank  will  cost 
$392.50  and  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  fountain  in  the  observation 
pavilion  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  two  comfort  stations  to  be  erected 
in  this  vicinity. 

Government  Fkeb  Bathhouse  and  Clinic. 

The  average  number  bathed  daily  in  the  Government  free  bathhouse  was  189,  with  a 
total  of  57,558  baths  for  the  year.     The  total  number  of  persons  bathing  was  3,885. 

The  total  number  of  patients  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  was  3,389  for 
the  year.  Of  this  number  1,905  were  venereal  and  1,484  nonvenereal  cases.  The  total 
number  of  treatments,  examinations,  etc.,  given  in  the  clinic  during  the  year  was  49,130. 
The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians  was  continued  at  the  clinic  and.  including  those 
finishing  last  year,  gives  a  total  of  about  36  physicians  who  have  finished  the  course. 

Great  diflficulty  was  experienced  in  heating  the  bathhouse  during  the  past  winter  due 
to  structural  faults  in  the  heating  system.  While  this  condition  will  cost  about  $1,500 
to  correct,  it  is  hoped  same  can  be  done  before  cold  Aveather.  The  failure  of  the  heat- 
ing system  has  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  building  due  to  condensation  of  steam 
from  the  hot  water  ;  about  $500  will  be  required  for  repairs. 

Pay  Bathhouses. 

Two  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  the  Lamar,  on  the  "  Row," 
and  the  Pythian  Bathhouse  and  Sanitarium,  a  colored  institution,  off  the  reservation. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Lamar  the  last  bathhouse  site  on  the  "  Mag-nolia  Prome- 
nade "  has  been  occupied.  These  are  a  beautiful  collection  of  buildings  representing 
an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  business  of  the  pay  bathhouses  for  the  fiscal  year  : 


Bathhouse. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

BuckstafT 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Ozark 

Ozark  Sanatorium.. 

Pythian  (colored)... 

Quapaw 

Rector 

RockafeUow 

Superior 

St.  Joseph's  Infir- 
mary   

Woodmen  of  Union 
(colored) 

Total 


Net 

amount 

received  by 

attendants. 


$5, 222. 20 
5, 708.  20 
10, 351.  60 
7, 099.  20 
9, 070.  S2 
6, 801.  20 
6, 436.  40 
1,878.69 
5, 268. 60 
11,021.20 
3,  777.  40 
9, 169.  70 
2, 810.  00 
1, 461. 40 
10,065.60 
2,835.80 
5,978.40 
7, 470.  GO 

1, 248.  GO 

2.  760.  30 


Po-H  r«r   !  Total  bath 
baths.     :aempUons. 


$2, 428.  00 
3, 856.  40 
3,996.25 
3,985.05 
5, 238.  87 
2, 004.  00 
2, 789.  80 

966.  82 
5,446.30 
4, 902.  80 
1, 834.  80 
3, 770.  80 
1, 193.  91 

162.  85 
4,071.70 
1, 783.  45 
1,943.85 
3, 839.  40 

775.  30 

508.  55 


$13, 148.  85 
21, 730.  30 
36, 428.  50 
24, 506. 15 
33, 423.  78 
20, 477.  90 
19, 804. 65 

7, 009.  53 
20,  505.  30 
38,699.95 
11,403.95 
27,  540. 10 
.7,807.34 

2, 885. 15 
29, 843. 95 

7, 820.  40 
16,  513.  25 
22, 483.  90 

3, 762.  95 

7. 568.  95 


Receipts 
from 

massage, 
etc. 


.11, 200. 00 
2, 338. 75 
1,227.75 
5,04.5.66 
395.  00 
517.  85 
693.  20 
300.00 
4,724.65 
308. 90 
9.54.22  ! 
76.70  I 
20.00  I 
1,231.35  ! 
84.40 
797.  80 


Total 
receipts. 


$13,148.85 
22,930.30 
38, 767.  25 
25, 733.  90 
38,469.44 
20, 872.  90 
20, 322.  .50 

7, 702.  73 
20, 805.  30 
43,424.60 
11,712.85 
28, 494.  32 

7, 884.  04 

2,905.15 
31,07,5.30 

7,904.80 
17,311.05 
22, 483. 90 


3,  7G2.  95 
I      7, 568.  95 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 


$10, 795.  05 
13, 492. 95 
27,470.94 
1.5,003.90 
26, 536.  64 
15, 645.  89 
17, 018.  92 

4, 963. 04 
14,028.46 
33,295.81 

8,034.88 
17, 487.  40 

6,698.09 

5,318.45 
31, 289.  99 

6, 033.  80 
14, 069. 12 
18, 847.  34 

3, 827.  82 

4. 944. 17 


116,435.91     55,498.90     373,364.85     19,916.23     393,281.08     294,802.66 


Reported  deficit,  $2,692.86. 


Bathhouse. 

Total 
baths 
sold. 

Baths 
redeemed 

Net  paid 
baths 
sold. 

Paid 
baths 
given. 

CompU- 
mentary 
baths. 

Total 
baths 
given. 

Alhambra 

31,995 
34.882 
59,  269 
42,  233 
51,294 
38,583 
37, 273 
12,G55 
41,117 
64,366 
22, 617 
53, 676 
16,758 

7,S74 
56, 145 
18,032 
34,519 
45,375 

7,823 
19,358 

4,  856 
5.358 
5,709 
5,686 
5,829 
3,340 
4,478 
1,487 
8,642 
7,004 
3,058 
3,878 
2,235 
342 
5,817 
3,242 
3,534 
6, 399 
1,292 
1,253 

27,139 
29,524 
52,  .^79 
36, 547 

45. 474 
35,243 
32, 795 
11,168 

32. 475 
56,561 
19, 559 
49,798 
14,523 

7,532 
59,328 
14,790 
30,985 
38,976 

6,531 
18,105 

27,434 
29,037 
52,945 
37,501 
45,850 
35, 660 
33,089 

9,761 
34,985 
56, 564 
19, 128 
43,972 
14,  443 

6, 7.58 
48,708 
14, 520 
29. 523 
38, 278 

6,329 
19, 133 

19 
44 

366 
1,216 

445 

607 
124 

27, 453 

Arlington 

29.081 

Buckstaff  .. 

53,311 
38,717 
46, 295 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

35, 702 

Imperial 

33, 696 

Lamar 

9,885 

Majestic 

34,985 
56,884 

Maurice 

320 

189 

301 

42 

Moody 

19,317 

Ozark 

44, 273 

Ozark  Sanatorium 

14,485 

Pythian  (colored) 

6,758 

Quapaw 

937 
73 

49,645 

Rector :..:.:::.:::"  .::\:\::::::\::: 

RockafeUow 

14, 593 
29,523 

Superior. . . . 

38, 278 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

63 

6,392 

Woodmen  of  TTnion  (colored) 

19, 133 

Total 

695.844 

83,430 

610,632 

603,618 

:    4,78S 

608,406 

Sanitation  and  Public  Heialth  Activities, 

The  individual  bathhouses  are  thoroughly  inspected  at  irregular  intervals,  each  in- 
stitution receiving  at  least  one  inspection  each  month.  Conditions  found  are,  as  a 
usual  thing,  excellent,  it  being  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  institutions  that  they 
be  kept  in  a  cleanly  way. 

A  course  of  instruction  was  organizefl  during  the  past  year  for  bath  attendants  and 
other  employees  having  contact  with  the  bathing  public  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  months  covering  general  and  personal  hygiene,  the  various  operations  of  bathing 
as  conducted  in  this  resort,  first  aid,  ethics  and  regulations  of  the  department.  All  at- 
tendants and  other  employees  mentioned  above  were  required  to  attend  this  course  of 
instruction  and  pass  an  examination  at  its  close.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  all  passed 
the  final  examination  with  one  exception.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  a  complete 
physical  examination  was  made  of  each  student,  and  those  having  communicable  diseases 
were  prevented  from  working  until  further  examination  showed  them  cured  or  non- 
infectious. Physical  examinations  are  held  at  stated  Intervals  and  conditions  found 
noted  on  the  health  card  of  each  attendant.  No  attendant  is  permitted  to  work  with- 
out a  health  card,  which  becomes  a  part  of  his  record  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 
Professional  work,  as  required  above,  is  done  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  clinic  and  the  local  physicans  who  form  a  part  of  the 
clinic  staff. 

It  is  desired  here  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  clinic  and  local  physicans  in  the  physical  examina- 
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tion  of  the  attendants  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  them.  This  work  would 
have  been  impracticable  without  their  assistance.       .      ,     ,  .   ^         ,  ...     v.„^<.„,.i^ 

The  water  as  delivered  from  the  springs  is  examined  at  intervals  as  to  its  bacteiio- 
loeical  content.  It  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  u.se  of  the  water  for  a  period  of 
3G  hours  following  the  flood  due  to  flood  waters  entering  the  reservoirs.  

In  the  Whittington  Lake  Park  section  niosquito-control  work  was  found  necessaiy 
and  is  being  done  by  drainage  and  oiling. 

Visitors. 

The  records  for  the  travel  season  indicated  that  at  least  112,000  visitors  spent  from 
one  to  several  weeks  at  the  resort  during  the  past  year  .=     ,,.-,  k  r^^n 

Forty-five  conventions  were  held  during  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  about  15,000. 
The  number  of  auto  tourists  has  greatly  increased,  the  Business  Men's  League  estimat- 
ing at  least  20,000  for  the  travel  season.  ,  ^.         , 

A  number  of  prominent  ofl[icial  visitors  were  here  during  the  year,  among  them  be- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work  :  Chairman  Cramton,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
pruprintions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Interior  Departniont ;  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  Burke;  Director  Mather,  of  the  National  Park  Service;  Surgeon  (gen- 
eral Gumming,  of  the  Public  Health  Service ;  and  Surgeon  General  Ireland,  United 
States  Army. 

Recommendations. 

It  is  recommended  that  new  monthly  and  annual  report  forms  be  adopted  for  the  pay 
bathhouses.     The  present  form  is  inadequate  in  that  it  does  not  procure  comparable  data. 

Additional  administrative  personnel  is  needed  in  order  that  our  statistical  data  may  be 
properly  handled.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  is  being  lost  due  to  our 
force  being  unable  to  utilize  it. 

A  modern  .ind  presentable  flower  house  or  conserviitory  is  badly  needed  in  order  to 
care  for  our  plants,  etc.,  and  to  make  them  available  to  the  general  public. 

A  new  administration  building  is  sorely  needed  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  our 
activities  and  to  preserve  tl.e  dignity  of  the  Government.  The  present  building  com- 
pares very  unfavorably  with  the  bathing  institutions  surrounding  it.  The  park  to  be 
developed  on  the  Arlington  site  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  construction  of  a  new 
building. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Horace  M.  Albright,  Superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

General  Statement. 

Yellowstone  Park  was  established  March  1,  1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.  or  17 
Stat.,  32).  It  was  the  first  national  park  to  be  established  in  the  world  and  is  our 
largest  park.  Its  area  is  3.348  square  miles,  or  2.142,720  acres,  most  of  which  lies  in 
Wyoming.  Small  areas,  however,  lie  within  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  to  the  Yellowstone  certain  lands  east  and  south  of  the  pai»k,  including 
the  Teton  Mountains  with  total  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  acres. 

Important  Facts  of  1023  Operations. 

1.  The  late  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  with  a  party  of  over  70  distinguished  men 
and  women,  enroute  to  Alaska,  visited  the  park  June  30  and  July  1. 

2.  A  congressional  party  on  inspection  of  Government  activities  in  the  West,  headed 
by  United  States  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  visited  the  park  June  22-24,  inclusive. 
During  the  summer  a  total  of  7  United  States  Senators  and  25  Congressmen  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  and  2  Senators  and  4  Congressmen  of  previous  Congresses  toured  the 
Yellowstone.     The  Governors  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  also  made  the  trip. 

3.  Travel  to  the  park  reached  unprecedented  figures' — 138,352  visitors  as  compared 
with  98,223  last  year,  an  increase  of  40,129  or  41  per  cent. 

4.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  park  revenues  will  reach  a  total  of  $285,000,  or  about 
$82,000  over  the  receipts  of  the  1923  fiscal  year,  while  appropriations  for  this  year 
exceeded  those  of  last  by  only  $6,200. 

5.  Under  excellent  care  of  the  ranger  service  and  in  a  winter  generally  favorable  to 
wild  life,  the  animals  of  the  park  suffered  very  little  and  losses  were  negligible.  A 
census  of  the  animals  this  spring  showed  gratifying  increases  in  all  species. 

6.  Congress  granted  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo.  (See  the  appropriation 
act  of  January  24,  1923.  herein.) 

7.  Service  to  the  j)ublic  was  better  than  ever  before  except  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
portation line.  Compliments  on  service  were  numerous  and  especially  with  regard  to 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  marked  activities  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

8.  Excellent  progress  was  made  in  developing  public  automobile  camp  gi'ounds,  also 
considerable  extension  of  hotel  and  permanent  camp  facilities,  including  erection  of 
great  central  building  at  Mammoth  Camp  costing  nearly  $100,000.  Transportation 
facilities  prov(Hl  inadequate  and  many  hired  cars  were  brought  in,  thus  greatly  lowei'ing 
the  usual  high  standard  of  service. 

9.  Excellent  work  on  road  maintenance  preserved  roads  from  destruction  under  heavy 
traflSc.     All  trails  in  splendid  repair.     Some  new  trails  built. 

10.  On  July  22  cloudbursts  damaged  the  roads,  particularly  the  Cody  Road  to  the 
extent  of  $27,700. 

11.  All  records  for  trout  egg  harvest  and  fish  hatching  and  planting  were  broken. 

Weather. 

October  was  warm  and  sunshiny,  with  practically  no  precipitation.  Snow  held  off 
remarkably  late  in  the  fall,  the  first  measurable  amount  occurring  October  28,  there 
being  but  one  year  of  record  with  a  later  occurrence  of  the  first  measurable  amount  of 
snowfall.  November  was  a  normal  month,  but  the  fore  part  of  December  was  unusually 
severe  and  stormy,  while  the  latter  part  was  comparativc^ly  mild,  which  condition  con- 
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tinued  until  the  closing  days  of  January,  when  the  coldest  period  of  the  winter  began, 
culminating  on  February  14  with  a  severe  cold  wave,  the  lowest  temperature  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  being  22°  below  zero.  At  Riverside  42°  below  zero  was  recorded 
February  9,  March,  April,  and  May  did  not  depart  greatly  from  the  average  of  past 
years,  but  June  was  consistently  cool  with  almost  unprecedented  frequency  of  showers 
and  Ihunderstornis.  July  was  the  warmest  month  of  the  past  four  years.  On  July  20 
a  maximum  temperature  of  89°  was  recorded  at  Mammoth.  This,  with  the  exception 
of  91°  on  July  10,  1919,  is  the  highest  temperature  recorded  in  any  month  during  the 
past  20  years.  The  period  of  warm  weather  ended  August  13,  with  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  88°  at  Mammoth,  which  equals  the  highest  of  record  for  August  in  the  past 
20  ytars.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  22  a  severe  local  storm  crossed  the 
park  in  an  easterly  direction,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which  caused 
much  damage  to  the  roads  at  a  number  of  places. 

Railroads  and  Highways  to  Park  Gateways. 

Four  railroads  carried  passengers  to  park  gateways  during  the  season,  as  follows : 
Northern  Pacific,  two  trains  daily  to  terminal  at  Gardiner,  Mont.  ;  Union  Pacific,  two 
trains  daily  to  West  Yellowstone,  Mont. ;  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway,  three 
trains  daily  to  Cody,  Wyo. ;  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  one  train  daily  to 
Lander,  Wyo.     No  ncAv  highways  to  the  park  were  opened  during  the  year. 

Travel  in  1923. 

This  year  138.352  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with  98,223  last  year,  an 
increase   of  40,129. 

There  was  an  increase  in  rail  travel  this  year  of  11.448  over  last  year.  The  western 
entrance  shows  an  increase  of  6,021  by  rail ;  the  northern  entrance  3,256,  and  the  east- 
ern entrance  2,103 ;  167  came  in  via  the  Lander  or  southern  gateway.  All  entrances 
showed  an  increase  in  automobile  travel ;  5,478  at  the  east :  10,404  at  the  north  ;  4.095 
at  the  west ;  and  8,982  at  the  south. 

The  west  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  rail  travel,  while  the  Gardiner,  or  northern 
entrance,  leads  this  year  as  the  motorists'  favorite  gateway. 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  single  day  in  the  history  of  the 
park  was  2,859  on  August  7.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figure  of  last  year,  1.983 
on  July  23,  and  1,659  on  Augaist  8,  1921.  The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on  August 
7,  when  1,200  people  were  delivered  at  the  rail  gateways.  The  heaviest  rail  travel 
arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was  574  at  West  Yellowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific  System 
on  August  7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  1923  season  there  were  18  days 
with  over  2.000  visitors  entering  the  Park. 

There  was  an  increase  of  28,959  in  motor  travel  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  at  park  gateways  on  one  day  was  475  automobiles  carrying 
1,623  tourists  on  July  17,  compared  with  .^37  automobiles  carrying  1,181  tourists  on 
August  7,  1922.  The  southern,  or  Snake  River  entrance,  enjoyed  the  largest  motor 
travel  for  a  single  day  on  July  29,  when  177  cars  carrying  600  people  entered  the  park. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  day  between  July  20  and  August  15  there  was  an  average 
of  10,000  people  in  the  park.  Practically  two-thirds  of  the  visitors  to  the  park  were 
motorists  in  their  own  cars,  most  of  whom  camped  out  and  carried  their  own  equip- 
ment. Visitors  represented  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware.  Alaska,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  were  also  represented.  Among  the 
foreign  visitors  were  citizens  of  England  and  seven  other  countries  belonging  to  the 
British  Empire  and  many  other  foreign  countries,  including  Belgium,  China,  Cuba.  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany.  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  also  several  countries  of  South  America. 

Total  season  travel  hy  erUrances,  1923  and  1922. 


Rail 
visitors. 

By  automobile.! 

By  motor  cycle. 

By  walk- 
ing, horse- 
back, etc., 
visitors. 

Pre- 
season 
visitors. 

Total 
visitors. 

Gateway. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Visitors. 

1923. 
North. 

14, 117 

23, 115 

7,407 

167 

8,90«: 
6.401 
7, 703 
4^347 

28,690 
22,531 
25,496 
14,507 

45 
33 
32 
31 

71 
44 
48 
44 

•     542 

177 

.365 

56 

43,420 
4.5,867 
.33, 316 

West 

East. .    . 

South 

14,774 

Pre  -  season    visitors    (north 
and  west). 

975 

97.5 

Total . 

44,806 

27,359 

91,224 

141 

207 

1,140 

975 

138,352 

1922. 
North 

10, 861 

17,094 

5,304 

99 



33,358 

5,448 
4,983 
5,964 
1,  548 

310 

18, 154 

17,794 

20,039 

5,520 

47 
41 
35 

76 
62 
55 

669 
801 
337 
100 

29, 760 

West...     . 

35,751 
25  73.5 

East ...     . 

South 

5^724 

Pre-season  visitors  (north  and 
west) 

1,253 

1,2.53 

1 

Total 

18,253 

61,507 

126 

198  1        1,907 

I 

1,253 

98,223 

1  Includes  l,-}:)5  cars  and  3,118  visitors  entedrn;;  more  thin  once  durias;  the  soison  of  1925  and  931  cars  and 
3,168  visitors  entering  more  than  once  during  tbe  season  of  1922. 
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Trail  Tkii's. 

Being  particularly  interested  in  the  use  of  trails,  I  am  glad  to  report  more  exten- 
sive use  of  Yellowstone's  trails  for  the  season  just  closed  than  the  park  has  enjoyed 
heretofore.  The  largest  parties  on  the  trails  wore  :  The  Valley  Ranch  parties,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  09  girls  attending  high  school  and  college  in  the  East,  and  the  other 
including  57  boys.  The  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  cared  for  trail  party  which 
covered  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  park  via  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail.  The 
('Utfit  of  this  party  was  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  late  Howard  Eaton.  C.  C.  Moore, 
of  Dubois,  Wyo.,  again  brought  in  a  party  of  hoys  and  covered  most  of  the  trails.  The 
Prairie  Club,  of  Chicrtgo,  sent  nearly  40  of  its  members  to  the  park.  They  spent  the 
period  August  7-20,  inclusive,  here,  traveling  from  one  center  of  interest  to  another  via 
automobile,  and  from  each  center,  with  a  permanent  camp  as  a  base,  hiked  over  all 
ra(]iating  trails.     They  also  covered  the  Grasshopper  Glacier  country. 

From  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  George  D.  Fuller  brought  students  of  botany, 
who  with  Camp  Roosevelt  as  a  base  made  many  walking  trips  on  the  trails.  Likewise, 
from  Earlham  College,  Dr.  A.  D.  Hole,  of  the  department  of  geology  and  Dr.  William  S. 
Markel,  department  of  botany,  conducted  a  party  of  geology  and  botany  students,  and 
with  a  base  near  the  foot  of  the  Gallatins,  covered  many  trails. 

Mountain  Climbing. 

Of  equal  interest  to  the  use  of  the  trails  is  the  information  that  the  Grand  Teton 
was  climbed  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1898.  Dr.  Albert  Bllingwood,  of  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Davis,  of  Colorado,  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club,  ascended  the  mountain  on  August  27.  Two  days  before  this  ascent  three  students 
from  the  University  of  Montana — Quinn  Blackburn,  Andy  de  Pierro  and  B.  F,  Delap, 
made  the  ascent.  The  Grand  Teton  is  13,747  feet  in  altitude  and  was  climbed  the  first 
time  in  1872  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  first  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  Capt. 
.James  Stevenson,  a  geologist  and  member  of  the  1872  Hayden  Survey.  It  was  climbed 
again  in  1898  by  Rev.  F.  Spaulding,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Messrs.  W.  O.  Owen,  Frank  Peterson 
and  John  Shives,  of  Wyoming. 

National  Pauk   Sbrvicr  Activities. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service  were  approximately  the  same  as  those 
of  last  year  except  that  the  tremendous  increase  in  travel  involved  greatly  increased 
work  of  road  maintenance,  automobile  camp  ground  development,  and  giving  informa- 
tion service,  etc. 

Administrative  Department. 

Headquarters  office. — During  the  year  from  six  to  eight  clerks  were  employed  in  the 
headquarters  oflSce  on  general  correspondence,  files,  personnel,  purchasing,  disbursing, 
time-keeping,  miscellaneous  financial  matters,  information  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
duties  to  this  and  to  other  parks.  Approximately  12,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received 
and  16,000  dispatched. 

Appropriations. — Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last  report 
are  as  follows  : 


Act. 


Jan.  24,1923 
Jan.  24,1923 


Purpose. 


Administration,  protection  and  maintenance . 
Construction  of  physical  improvements 


Amount. 


320,000 
48,000 


368,000 


Revenues  for  1923. — Revenues  collected  during  the  1923  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles $127,  612.  55 

Hotels   and   camps 28,  799.  44 

Transportation 36,  342.  97 

Stores J 6,  963.  96 

Miscellaneous 3,  421. 10 

Total 203, 140.  02 

All  of  these  funds  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United 
.States  Treasury. 

Revenues  for  the  1924  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $280,000-$290,000. 

Peu.sonnel. 

During  the  year  the  maximum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  was  109 
nppointees  and  Ml  temporary  mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  laborers,  etc.,  a  total  of  450  on 
July  31.  The  minimum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  i-oll  occurred  during  the  month 
of  February,  when  there  were  66  appointees  and  2  others  on  the  rolls. 

Engineering   Department. 

Park  engineer  in  charge,  with  one  assistant.  Last  autumn  the  Bechler  River  survey 
was  completed.  The  winter  was  spent  by  the  engineers  in  working  up  notes  on  this 
survey,  making  maps,  profiles,  plans,  etc.  They  also  prepared  comprehensive  reports  on 
future  construction  work  in  the  park,   and  developed  plans  for  the  1923  season. 

Road  opening  and  maintenance. — The  spring  was  late  in  opening  and  in  order  to  gain 
;<ocoss  to  the  Lake  Hotel  to  continue  construction  of  the  annex,  the  hotel  compay  paid 
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the  expenses  of  operating  the  caterpiUar  snowplow.  The  plow  left  headquarters  on 
April  18,  reached  Norrig  May  4,  Canyon  on  the  8th,  and  the  lake  on  the  18th.  Roads 
to  West  Yellowstone  and  Old  Faithful  opened  on  May  8.  Other  roads  were  opened  as 
follows  :  West  Gallatin,  June  10  ;  Continental  Divide,  June  12  ;  Sylvan  Pass,  June  14  ; 
Dunraven  Pass,  June  22  ;  south  entrance,  June  24  ;  south  side  Mount  Washburn,  Juno 
25  ;  north  side,  July  7. 

During  the  park  season  25  road  camps  were  operated,  from  which  each  crew  main- 
tained an  average  of  14  miles  of  road.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  forty- 
seyen  teams  were  employed  for  a  period  of  approximately  three  months.  In  addition 
to  the  road  maintenance  work  27  men  and  35  teams  were  required  to  operate  the 
sprinkling  system.  One  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  road  was  sprinkled  twice  daily 
during  the  season. 

Road  improvements. — A  25-man  crew  worked  all  season  making  general  improvements 
to  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Norris  Junction.  At  several  places  the  roadway  was  widened 
on  curves  by  blasting  off  sharp  rock  points  ;  one  at  Beaver  Lake,  two  between  the  14  and 
15  mile  posts,  and  two  between  the  18  and  19  mile  posts  on  the  Mammoth-Norris  Road, 
one  at  Virginia  Cascades,  and  another  on  Blanding  Hill  on  the  Norris-Canyon  Road. 
The  Norris-Madison  Junction  Road  has  been  fully  graveled  and  rolled  from  Norris 
Geyser  Basin  to  the  lower  end  of  Gibbon  Meadows.  This  work  of  widening  and  graveling 
will  bo  continued  down  through  the  Gibbon  Canyon. 

The  road  through  the  Gardiner  Canyon  was  widened  for  a  distance  of  about  400  feet 
at  a  place  near  the  2-mile  post  from  Gardiner.  Seventeen  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
rock  was  blasted  from  the  sandstone  cliffs  above  the  roadway,  then  placed  on  the 
embankment  with  a  steam  shovel. 

The  road  through  Golden  Gate  and  across  Swan  Lake  Flat  was  graveled  in  .Tune 
before  the  opening  of  the  season.  Altogether  2»  miles  was  well  graveled  and  2|  miles 
slightly  graveled.  After  grading  and  shaping,  the  gravel  was  rolled  with  a  steam 
roller. 

Construction  ivaVs  and  guard  rails. — The  construction  of  masonry  walls  and  log  guard 
rails  was  confined  to  the  canyon  section  this  year,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  need 
at  that  place  for  more  adequate  protection.  Altogether  2,636  linear  feet  of  standard 
log  guard  rails  were  built,  960  feet  of  which  were  constructed  on  the  Inspiration  Poirt 
Road  and  1,456  feet  near  the  Chittenden  Bridge.  A  masonry  wall  was  built  to  replace 
some  rotten  log  cribbing.  The  wall  extends  384  feet  south  from  the  Canyon  Arch 
Bridge  ;  it  contains  506  perch  of  masonry  and  has  an  average  height  of  10  feet.  Also 
456  feet  of  log  guard  rails  were  built  between  the  2  and  4  mile  posts  east  of  Mammoth 
toward  Tower  Falls. 

Construction  of  Jyuildings. — At  the  Lewis  River  maintenance  camp  there  was  built 
a  log  mess  building  16  by  26  feet  and  a  log  stable  16  by  30  feet.  At  Dunraven  Pass 
a  frame  barn  with  log  trim  will  be  built,  and  at  Old  Faithful  a  combined  winter  ranger 
quarters   and   summer  mess   hall  will  be  built  this  autumn. 

In  the  Mammoth  automobile  camp  a  standard  comfort  station  building  12  feet  6  inches 
by  22  feet  was  built  and  all  plumbing  fixtures  installed  ;  a  similar  building  and  the  same 
size  as  the  comfort  station  was  also  built  for  a  laundry. 

At  Canyon  automobile  camp  four  comfort  stations  12  feet  6  inches  by  22  feet  were 
completed  ready  for  plumbing.  Hei'e  also  a  new  water  system  was  constructed  by  the 
engineering  and  sanitation  departments,  the  former  building  a  24,000-gallon  concrete 
leservoir.     This  project  is  described  below  with  other  canip  development  work. 

The  old  Tower  Falls  ranger  station  will  be  rebuilt  in  October.  A  new  barn  will  be 
liuilt  at  this  station. 

Construction  of  setcer  systems. — Old  Faithful  sewer  systems  were  completed  early 
in  the  spring  and  put  into  commission.  Under  a  new  appropriation  of  $25,000,  a  com- 
plete sewer  system  and  disposal  plant  are  being  built  to  protect  Lake  Yellowstone  and 
its  outlet  river  from  pollution  by  sewage  from  the  Lake  Hotel.  Lake  permanent  camp, 
ranger  station,  auto  camp,  store,  etc.  Construction  of  the  system  requires  the  placing 
of  2,972  linear  feet  of  8-inch  pipe.  2.389,  linear  feet  of  6-inch  pipe,  18  manholes,  and  a 
reinforced  concrete  sedimentation  tank  14  by  42  feet,  with  apparatus  for  sterilization  of 
effluent. 

Neio  road  construction. — To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  through  travel  passing  by  the 
Lake  permanent  camp,  a  new  road  one-half  mile  in  length  Avas  constructed  along  tho 
lake  shore.  The  roadway  was  graded  28  feet  wide  and  surfaced  22  feet  wide  with 
gravel. 

A  new  road  20  feet  wide  and  550  feet  long  was  constructed  at  the  Mammoth  per- 
manent camp,  to  connect  with  the  Buffalo  Corral  road. 

Miscellaneous  improvements, — Rock  point  blasted  off  at  Excelsior  Geyser  :  road  widened 
for  100  feet:  75  cubic  yards  exeavated. 

An  opening  30  inches  wide  was  cut  in  the  dam  on  Glen  Creek  at  the  intake  of  the 
water  systf  ni.   and   gate  placed   to   provide  means   for   flushing  the  diversion   reservoir. 

To  provide  a  way  to  utilize  the  surplus  water  at  the  reservoir  for  the  headquarters 
lavvns  a  9-inch  hole  was  cut  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservoir  and  a  gate  valve 
placed  to  control  the  flow  ;  350  feet  of  steel  pipe  was  laid  to  carry  the  water  under  the 
]  oad. 

A  concrete  spillway  was  built  to  care  for  overfow  water  at  the  reservoir.  Wooden 
bridge  there,  replaced  by  a  24-inch  iron  culvert  with  a  concrete  head  wall.  Fill  made 
over  culvert. 

Bechler  River  survey. — During  September  and  October  1922.  a  preliminary  survey 
was  made  for  a  proposed  road  to  start  at  Lone  Star  .Junction,  follow  the  Fi'-'^l^ole  River 
to  its  source,  thence  over  the  Continental  Divide  and  down  the  Bechler  River  to  the 
south  boundary  of  the  park.  The  length  of  the  road  was  found  to  be  approximately  30 
miles.  The  surrey  notes  were  computed  in  the  oflice,  from  which  a  map  and  profile  were 
made. 

Sanitation  Department. 

This  department,  in  charg(^  of  the  master  plumber,  cooperated  closely  with  the  en- 
gineering department  in  construction  work.  It  also  had  constant  aid  and  advice  of  the 
t'nited  States  Public  Health  Service  ofllcers  on  duty  here,  including  Mr  H.  B.  Hommon, 
in  general  charge  of  all  sanitation  work  in  the  national  parks,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Miller, 
detailed   to   Yellowstone  again    for   the   third   year  of  service  here. 
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Public  auto  camp  development. — At  Tower  Falls  a  now  water  system,  was  completed. 
Water  from  Tower  Creek  is  raised  130  ifeet  through  900  feet  of  2-inch  pipe  to  a:  a.OOO-- 
sallon  cement  reservoir  by  a  hydraulic  engine.  By  this  system  3,000  gallons  of  water 
a  day  is  supplied  to  the  camp  by  1.000  feet  of  2-inch  pipe. 

At  Mammoth  camping  grounds  700  feet  of  li-inch  pipe  was  installed  to  supply  water 
to  the  new  comfort  station  and  laundry  unit.  The  plumbing  (eight  toilets)  was  in- 
stalled in  the  comfort  station,  and  the  laundry  will  be  equipped  soon.  Water  here  will 
be  heated  by  electricity.      Six  double  laundry  tubs  will  be  installed. 

At  Canyon  camping  grounds  a  new  water  system  is  being  installed.  Three  huge 
hydraulic  engines  will  lift  water  ISO  feet  to  a  24,000-gallon  concrete  reservoir,  and  will 
he  distributed  to  the  camp  through  3,400  linear  feet  of  4-inch  main  line  pipe  and 
several  hundred  feet  of  li-inch  laterals.  Two  of  the  hydraulic  rams  will  operate  at 
once  with  a  capacity  of  34,000  gallons  a  day.  Water  will  be  taken  from  Cascade  Creek 
in  which  a  dam  34  feet  long  and  5  feet  high  has  been  built  for  diversion  of  water. 
Four  comfort  stations  have  been   built  and  will  be  equipped  before  next  season. 

At  Old  Faithful  camping  grounds  the  water  system  last  year  proved  inadequate  and 
this  spring  the  li-inch  water  mains  were  removed  and  6,500  feet  of  4-inch  G.  I.  pipe 
-was  installed  in  their  place.  Also  the  two  comfort  stations  were  completed.  These 
contain  20  toilets  and  4  wash  basins 

At  Madison  Junction  camping  grounds  another  large  area  was  cleared  of  brush  and 
the  water  system  extended  to  it  by  laying  1,000  feet  of  11 -inch  pipe.  Four  toilets 
were  built  there. 

At  the  two  mile  post  inside  the  park's  oast  line,  a  small  camp  ground  was  developed 
by  a  dam  in  a  little  stream  diverting  water  through  1,000  feet  of  IJ-inch  pipe  to  a  fair 
camp  area.     Toilets  were  also  installed.  « 

Miscellaneous. — Water  was  put  in  the  Lake  Ranger  Station,  and  at  Mammoth  head- 
quarters the  water  and  sewer  systems  were  kept  in  excellent  condition,  A  new  water 
system  was  installed  to  irrigate  the  lawns  at  headquarters. 

Mosquito  control. — At  Old  Faithful,  Lake,  Canyon,  and  Camp  Roosevelt,  mosquito 
control  was  undertaken  this  spring,  with  good  results,  especially  at  Lake,  where  the 
mosquito  evil  was  largely  eliminated.  This  work  will  be  pushed  vigorously  in  tne 
spring  of  1924. 

Landscape  Engineering  Activitibs. 

The  landscape  engineer  made  two  trips  to  the  park  and  passed  on  sites  for  new 
building  designs  for  new  structures  of  all  kinds,  location  of  telephone  lines,  etc. 
Much  landscape  work  was  accomplished.  The  old  ranger  stations  at  Old  Faithful  and 
Lake  and  their  appurtenant  buildings  were  razed  and  the  premises  cleaned  up.  Hotel 
telephone  lines  above  Mammoth  and  from  Firehole  Cascades  to  West  Yellowstone  were 
rebuilt  away  from  the  river  and  mountain  views,  and  out  of  the  open  spaces.  Con- 
siderable cleaning  up  was  done  about  the  hotels,  camps,  stores,  garbage  dumps,  etc. 

Protection  Department. 

This  department  is  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  ranger  and  Its  work  was  most 
efficiently  accomplished  during  the  year.  Until  June  15  the  force  consisted  of  the 
chief  park  ranger,  three  assistant  chief  rangers,  and  26  park  rangers.  On  June  15  there 
were  added  to  the  force  46  temporary  rangers. 

Winter  activities. — During  the  winter  months  regular  and  special  patrols  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  game  protection,  and  observation.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  wild  animals  of  the  various  species  in- 
habiting the  park.  Road  patrols  during  the  spring  months  to  drain  snow  water  off 
the  surface  and  prevent  washouts  Avere  made  as  usual. 

Summer  activities. — During  the  summer  the  work  of  the  ranger  force  was  greatly 
expanded.  The  work  of  caring  for  visitors  increases  in  proportion  to  park  travel,  and 
the  force  has  been  busy  checking  traffic  at  park  gateways,  protecting  hot  spring  and 
geyser  formations,  guiding  visitors,  rendering  information  service,  lecturing  patrolling 
roads  by  motorcycle,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  duties  the  regular  work  of  fire  fighting 
and  prevention,  care  of  wild  life,  etc.,  was  carried  on. 

Forest  ffres. — There  were  but  three  small  fires  in  the  park,  and  none  of  these  caused 
any  serious  damage.  The  most  threatening  fire  was  in  the  Deep  Creek  region,  but 
was  quickly  brought  under  control  by  rangers. 

Trail  maintenance  and  improvement. — We  have  at  present  810  miles  of  trails  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  Approximately  20  miles  of  new  trail  was  built.  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  remaining  790  miles  was  cleared  of  timber  and  repaired.  Work  on 
trails  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  had  been  hoped,  due  to  labor  shortage,  but  some 
very  fine  trail  building  was  accomplished,  notably  the  construction  of  the  new  Sepulcher 
Mountain  Trail  and  a  connection  between  this  trail  and  the  Snow  Pass  Trail.  During 
the  coming  autumn  a  new  trail  via  Lava  Creek,  Storm  Peak,  etc.,  from  Mammoth  to 
Canyon  will  be  built.  The  Howard  Baton  Ttail  was  formally  dedicated  on  July 
19,  1923. 

Fish  planting. — All  records  were  brokon  this  year  for  the  collection  of  eggs  of  black 
spotted  trout  at  Fish  Lake  and  in  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Yellowstone.  Likewise,  all 
records  were  broken  for  tho  number  of  eyed  eggs  and  fry  planted  in  the  park  and 
the  number  of  fry  hatched  in  the  Lake  Yellowstone  hatchery.  The  success  of  this 
year's  fish-cultural  work  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Culler,  district  super- 
visor of  the  United  States  P.uroau  of  Fisheries,  but  we  also  received  splendid  coop- 
eration from  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  Montana.  The  commis- 
sion gave  us  the  fingerlings  mentioned  in  the  table  below  and  also  loaned  a  truck  and 
many  cans  for  use  in  fish  planting. 
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Total  collection  of  black  spotted  trout  eggs  froin  park  waters ,  5, 996, 000 

Number  of  egg^  collected  in  park,  liatched  and  returned  to  park  ; 

waters  or  jjlanted  as  eyed  eggs 2, 871,  000 

Total  number  fish  phnted  in  park. 

Black  spotted  trout  collected  in  park  and  planted  here '.  2,  871, 000 

Black  spottei  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery |  18, 000 

;  2,  889, 000 

Eastern  brook  trout  from  Montana  State  hatchery j  82, 000 

Rainbow  trout  rocived  from  Montana  State  hatchery 80, 000 

Grayling  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery !  1, 000, 000 

Total  fish  plants  for  year !  4, 050,  (X)0 


1922 

16,751,920 
7, 373,  800 


7,373,800 
1,000,000 


8,373,800 
116,000 
120,000 


8.  609.  800 


1923 


31,570,000 
12, 79.J,  000 

12,  79:),  000 


12,  795, 000 
100,000 
100,000 


12, 995, 000 


Buffalo  Ranch   Operations. 

At  thp  Buffalo  Ranch  the  principal  improvement  to  be  mentioned  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  clearing  and  plowing  of  200  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lamar 
Rivor  in  the  Ametliyst  Creek  watershed.  Approximately  150  acres  of  this  land  was 
sowed  with  oats  and  this  crop  was  harvested  for  hay.  The  tame  buffalo  herd  which 
numbered  578  animals  when  the  last  report  was  written  now  numbers  672  ;  since  the 
last  report  108  calves  have  been  born. 

On  November  25.  1922.  the  main  herd  was  released  from  behind  the  drift  fence ; 
feedincr  hay  began  December  17.  Calves,  with  the  exception  of  8  young  ones  born  in 
the  fall,  were  taken  from  their  mothers  and  fed  in  the  corrals.  There  were  41  males 
and  68  female  calves  ;  22  males  were  castrated.  On  February  20  calves  were  turned 
into  the  big  herd.  About  this  time  the  herd  w-as  taken  to  the  south  side  of  the  Lamar 
and  fed  there  until  March  31.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  tons  of  hay  were  fed  to 
the  buffalo  during  the  winter.  There  were  7  cows  and  3  bulls  shipped  for  zoological 
gardens  during  the  year  and  4  bulls  that  were  dangerous  were  destroyed,  tlieir  hides 
and  heads  saved. 

Hay  Ranch   Operations. 

The  following  taljle  shows  the  hay  f>'d  nt  the  various  park  ranches  during  the  past 
winter  and  the  approximate  amount  put  up  this  season.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
year's  hay  has  not  been  in  the  stack  long  enough  to  measure,  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  accurate  tonnage  at  present. 

Hay  put  up  during  the  year  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  Slough  Creek,  at  Yanceys  and 
at  Gardiner,  totaled  1,190  tons. 

Predatory  Animals. 

During  the  year  229  predatory  animals  were  killed — 221  coyotes  and  8  wolves. 

Natuiul  Features  op  the  Park. 

The  park  naturalist  and  the  rangers  made  observations  of  the  wild-life  conditions, 
geyser's,  forests,  flowers,  etc.,  and  the  following  information  regarding  the  natural 
features  of  the  park  is  based  on  these  observations  : 

Ooine  condition!^. — The  past  year  can  be  considered  as  excellent  from  the  standpoint 
of  park  game.  Drought  durins;*  .Tune  burned  out  forage  on  the  principal  winter  ranges, 
but  the  winter  was  of  such  a  nature  that  but  few  animals  were  forced  down,  and  our 
loss  among  all  animals  did  not  run  over  2  per  cent. 

Buffalo,  tame  herd. — The  condition  of  the  herd  of  so-called  tame  buffalo  is  covered 
in  the  paragraph  relative  to  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Sixteen  fine  bulls  of  this  herd  w.  re 
kept  at  Mammoth  Ilot  Sprin?:s  during  the  summer  season. 

Buffalo,  wild  herd. — Careful  counts  and  observations  relative  to  the  winter  range 
conditions  of  the  wild  buffalo  were  made  during  the  winter.  A  total  of  76  were  counted 
on  the  Pelican  Creek  and  Lamar  River  ranges.  This  is  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  in 
the  last  15  years.     Estimates  made  of  this  herd  the  last  few  years  have  been  too  high. 

Mountain  sheep. — According  to  counts  made  by  rangers  last  winter,  we  are  able  to 
account  for  233  of  these  animals.  As  this  represents  the  number  actually  seen,  we 
no  doubt  have  more  than  300  in  the  park. 

Antelope. — Two  rangers  were  detailed  to  the  sole  duty  of  observing  and  protecting 
the  antelope  the  i)a'st  winter.  After  deducting  the  loss  of  5  head,  we  had  a  net  in- 
crease of  35,  or  16  per  cent.  We  have  253  in  the  herd,  not  counting  this  season's 
increase. 

Moose. — Moose  are  scattered  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  park.  We  have  made 
no  effort  to  got  a  special  count  of  them.  However,  we  shall  attempt  this  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  State  of  Wyoming  again  issued  50  permits  to  kill  moose,  and 
several  move  of  our  park  animals  were  lost  by  being  shot  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  as 
they  passed  out  of  tbe  park. 

Deer. — Only  10  white-tailed  deer  were  seen  in  the  park  during  the  winter.  Mule 
deer  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  have  been  seen  in  .several  sections  of  the  park  where 
they  have  not  been  known  before  ;  1,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  now 
in  the  park. 

Elk. — According  to  careful  counts  made  during  the  year  we  have  a  total  of  14,502 
elk  in  the  so-called  northern  herd  of  elk.  This  represents  the  number  actually  seen. 
Our  loss  from  all  causes  did  not  total  1  per  cent.  A  herd  of  12  was  inclosed  near 
the  buffalo  corral  at  Mammoth  for  the  benefit  of  park  visitors. 
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Black  bears. — Black  and  brown  boars  have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  park. 
Approximately  20  cubs  have  been  seen  during  the  summer  just  past,  which  indi- 
cates to  some  degree  the  rate  of  increase. 

Grizzly  hears. — The  grizzlies  are  seldom  seen  except  late  in  the  evening  or  early  In 
the  morning,  and  then  only  near  garbage  dumps.  As  many  as  16  were  seen  at  the 
Canyon  at  one  time  and  several  at  Old  Faithful  and  Lake.  At  least  three  cubs  have 
been  seen. 

Beaver. — Beaver  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  extending  their  range  to  all  sections 
of  the  park. 

Habiits  and  other  stfiall  animals. — All  our  smaller  animals  are  increasing  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  rodents,  especially  the  Kennicott  ground  squirrel,  are  getting  to  be  a 
distinct  nuisance,  and  some  measures  may  eventually  have  to  be  taken  for  their 
control. 

Birds. — Birds  wore  as  numerous  as  usual  and  were  present  in  the  park  for  about 
the  same  periods  in  case  of  each  specie  as  last  year. 

Trees. — The  forests  of  the  park  were  thoroughly  inspected  by  Forest  Entomologist 
J.  C.  Evenden,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Etotomology,  on  three  occasions.  He 
found  all  of  the  forests  in  normal,  healthy  conditions,  except  the  areas  of  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  along  the  lower  Yellowstone  and  tributaries,  which  have  been  under  attack 
by  a  defoliator  for  about  three  years.  Doctor  Evenden's  investigations  here  and  at  his 
bureau's  laboratory  disclosed  this  defoliator  to  be  a  special  spruce  budworm  and  he 
has  declared  that  our  forests  of  spruce  and  fir  are  likely  to  sufifer  very  great  damage 
before  the  epidemic  runs  its  course.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time  no  means 
of  combating  this  defoliator  has  been  discovered. 

Flowers. — A  late,  cool  and  rainy  spring  proved  to  be  very  favorable  for  vegetation 
in  general.  The  spring  flowers  were  delayed  until  well  into  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tourist  season.  The  rains  were  especially  good  for  the  grasses,  insuring  good  pasture 
and  abundant  hay  for  the  animals. 

A  useful  addition  to  the  park  literature  this  season  is  a  new  book  published  by  Park 
rhotographer  J.  E.  Haynes,  "  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  written 
by  Park  Naturalist  Frank  E.  A.  Thone. 

Geysers  and  Hot  Springs. 

At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  flow  over  the  formations  has  been  more  abundant  this 
season  than  usual.  A  slump  of  unconsolidated  travertine  occurred  on  the  face  of 
Jupiter  Terrace  on  July  4,  but  the  damaged  portion  is  now  undergoing  natural  up- 
building again. 

At  Norris  Geyser  Basin  a  certain  amount  of  increased  activity  was  noted  in  two  of 
the  pools  of  the  Hurricane  group.     Semi-Centenuial  Geyser  continues  inactive. 

At  Lower  Geyser  Basin  activities  were  normal. 

At  Upper  Geyser  Basin  activities  were  normal.  Old  Faithful  maintained  an  average 
interval  between  eruptions  of  65  minutes  throughout  the  season.  The  Giantess  played 
twice.  The  several  small  new  geysers  continued  active.  A  vent  formerly  marked 
"  Indicator,"  near  Grotto  Geyser,  had  at  least  two  eruptions. 

At  West  Thumb  activities  were  nonnal. 

Information  Department. 

Information  office. — Thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  people 
visited  the  information  ofiice  at  headquarters  during  the  summer — 2,294  in  Juno,  14,589 
in  July,  14.049  in  August,  and  2.890  in  September.  Compare  the  total  of  .33.822  with 
30,289  visitors  to  the  information  office  in  1922  and  24,44.3  in  1921.  During  the  sea- 
son at  the  information  office  and  at  the  ranger  stations  in,  fhe  park.  110.000  free  publi- 
cations regarding  the  park  were  distributed  and  6,792  Government  publications, 
including  1,081  portfolios,  were  sold.  Compare  this  total  sale  with  3,791  publications, 
including  947  portfolios,  disposed  of  last  year.  In  addition,  1,577  books  of  other  pub- 
lishers wore  sold. 

Lecture  service. — Three  lectures  were  delivered  each  evening  at  Mammoth  by  Park 
Ranger  W.  J.  Cribbs,  before  audiences  totalling  approximately  75,000.  During  the 
season  a  lecture  series  was  initiated  at  Old  Faithful ;  about  40,000  persons  attended 
these  lectures. 

Guid,e  service. — Two  guides  Avere  maintained  at  Mammoth  and  two  at  Old  Faithful, 
each  man  conducting  two  parties  a  day  over  the  formations.  Twelve  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  visitors  were  guided  over  the  formation  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and 
29,831  over  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  formations,  making  a  total  of  41,901. 

Museum.. — A  number  of  notable  additions  were  made  to  the  museum  this  season.  A 
mount  of  two  gray  wolves  and  one  of  a  mountain  sheep  wore  presented  by  the  per- 
manent ranger  force.  The  specimens  were  obtained  and  all  expenses  borne  by  the 
rangers.  A  mount  of  a  whooping  crane  was  donated  by  Hal  G.  Evarts.  Two  additional 
museum  cases  were  installed,  one  filled  with  ))iineralogical  specimens  and  the  other  with 
three  exhibits.  A  number  of  fine  game  skulls,  pictures,  and  framed  maps  were  obtained 
and  hung. 

Visiting  scientists. — Special  attention  was  paid  to  visiting  scientists  and  students,  and' 
such  facilities  as  were  available,  together  with  the  personal  services  of  the  park  natural- 
ist and  the  park  lecturer,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  I'l-of.  R.  P..  Ilarvoy.  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  worked  on  the  algae  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  Drs,  J.  C. 
Merriam  and  A.  L.  Day,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  made  preliminary  surveys  for  pro- 
posed work.  Classes  in  botany  and  geology  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Earlham 
College  spent  several  weeks  in  the  park.'  A  regular  summer  university  session  Is  re- 
garded as  a  good  possibility  ;  the  project  is  being  actively  pushed  by  Professor  Harvey 
and  Park  Naturalist  Thone. 

Electrical  Depaktment. 

Electric  system. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant, 
disposition  of  current,  revenues,  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  fiscal 
year   1922  : 

The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  124  kilowatts. 
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Total  prochiction  in  kilow  att  hours 

Sold  to  park  ut  ilitics 

Consumed  by  Govcnimout  buildings  for  power,  lighting  streets  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc 

Total  revenue  from  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kilow  atthour 


1922 


221, 340 
31,023  4 

1&3,602.2 
$1,551.17 


1923 


323,354 
39, 569.  41 

261,597.19 
$1,978.47 


Sixteen  new  street  lights  were  installed  during  the  year. 

Telephone  system. — Including  now  lines,  283  miles  of  telephone  lines  were  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  New  grounded  lines  built  were  :  Eight  miles  from  Lower  Slough 
Creek  Ranch  to  Silvertip  Ranch,  at  park  line ;  4  miles  from  Yanceys  to  Hellroaring 
Cabin ;  14  miles  from  Soda  Butte  Snowshoe  Cabin  to  Cooke  City  ranger  station,  at 
northeast  corner.  A  phantom  circuit  has  been  added  to  the  existing  lines  between 
Mammoth  and  Norris  and  a  new  metallic  circuit  built  from  Norris  to  Canyon.  The 
telephone  line  between  Gardiner  and  Mammoth  was  transferred  to  cedar  poles  of 
the  hotel  line,  while  cedar  poles  were  purchased  and  are  now  being  set  between  Fountain 
Station  and  Old   Faithful. 

Tblegragh   and  Telephone   Statistics. 

Telegrams. — Government  sent,  1,044;  Government  received,  578.  Commercial  sent, 
1,092  ;  Commercial  received,  914.     Total  calls  on  Government  switchboard,  83,197. 


Mechanical,  Department. 

The  mechanical  department  maintained  17  trucks  and  automobiles,  a  steam  engine, 
a  caterpillar  engine,  1  steam  roller,  compressors,  pumps,  etc.,  repaired  road  machinery 
including  dump  wagons,  graders,  3  gravel  loaders,  drags,  road  tools,  fire  tools,  etc.  It 
also  shod  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  horses. 

The  carpenter  did  miscellaneous  work  in  the  quarters  at  Mammoth,  completed  a  second 
new  set  of  quarters  in  the  old  guardhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  "Officers  Row," 
did  general  repair  work  to  quarters,  built  truck  bodies,  built  toilet  structures  for  auto 
camps,  made  sign  boards,  etc. 

A  maximum  of  seven  and  a  minimum  of  five  men  were  employed  in  the  shops. 

Pkopbrty  and  Transportation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  1,878.5  tons  of  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  supplies  wore  moved  from  railroad  terminals  to  headquarters.  From 
headquarters  11  trucks  were  operated  through  the  park,  supplying  road  camps,  construc- 
tion camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the  trucks  was  approximately  50,000.  A  maxi- 
mum of  15  men  were  ongnged  in  the  warehouse  and  in  transportation  work. 

I'AiNTiNG  Department. 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  painted  most  of  the  wooden  buildings  of  Fort 
Yellowstone.  The  exterior  wails  of  some  of  the  larger  buildings  were  painted,  including 
the  post  chapel  and  power  plant  at  headquarters.  In  the  park  the  Lake  station  and 
several  road  camp  buildings  were  stained  inside  and  out.  Many  trucks  and  wagons, 
including  the  sprinkler  wagons,  were  painted  and  varnished.  About  500  wooden  signs 
were  made  and  painted.     All  big  junction  and  ranger  station  signs  were  repainted. 

Improvements  by  Public  Utilities  and  Individual  Operators. 

Yellotcstone  Park  Hotel  Co. — Mammoth  Hotel :  Installed  lavatories  in  90  rooms  in 
the  old  building ;  added  two  new  bathrooms ;  changed  buffet  to  location  in  lobby ; 
equipped  dining  room  with  entire  new  silver  service. 

Old  Faithful  Inn  :  Completed  girls'  dormitory  ;  built  new  girls'  laundry  and  storeroom 
for  trunks ;  third  boiler  installed,  and  put  in  operation  in  engine  room  ;  installed  new 
pressure  pump  and  new  liot-wator  heater  ;  put  old  Lake  lobby  furniture  in  lobby  Old 
Faithful  Inn. 

Lake  Hotel :  Completed  new  wing  ;  installed  new  lobby  furniture ;  built  fireplace  with 
handsome  tile  mantle  in  lobby ;  built  addition  to  engine  room  and  laundry ;  rewired 
and  installed  new  electric  light  fixtures  in  153  rooms  of  the  old  building ;  started  new 
girls'  dormitory. 

Canyon  :  Repaired  roof  of  lounge  damaged  by  fire ;  entire  new  silver  service  installed 
in  dining  room. 

Telephone  line :  Fifteen  miles  new  telephone  line  built  from  Madison  Junction  to 
West  Yellowstone;  moved  IS  miles  4-wire  telephone  line  from  Mammoth  Camp  to  hills 
back  of  Mammoth  ;  2  miles  of  two  new  wires  strung  on  line  from  Firehole  Cascades  to 
Madison  .Junction. 

Yellotcstone  Park  Camps  Co. — Mammoth  Camp :  Constructed  a  magnificent  central 
building,  more  than  300  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  The  main  floor  of  this  building 
is  occupied  by  the  lobbies,  general  offices,  dining  room,  and  kitchens.  The  dining  room 
will  seat  500  guests.  Downstairs  is  a  recreational  hall  with  stage.  Hall  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000  people,  and  a  hard  wood  floor  for  dancing.  The  company  also  con- 
structed and  furnished  40  new  cottages  at  Mammoth. 

Old  Faithful  Camp  :  Sixty  new  cottages  constructed  and  furnished  ;  also  new  dormitory 
for  employees  opened. 

Lake  and  Canyon  Camps :  Fifty  new  tent  units  with  canvas  tops  constructed  and 
furnished. 

Camp  Roosevelt ;  Twenty-five  new  tents  added. 
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Af  Mil  thP  oamos  installation  of  modern  appliances  and  equipment  continued.  Near  the 
FiiiniBrfdSltth? Lake  outlet  a  delicatessen  tent  20  feet  by  40  feet  was  constructed 
S1h?^p?blic^lutomobile  camp  ground.  This  delicatessen  s^r^ed  prepared  cooked  foods, 
Sch  as  soupsr  roasts,  stews,  hot  biscuits,  muffins,  pies,  cakes;  also  supplied  milk. 

Yellowftone  Park  Transiwrtation  ^^--P^^f^sed  twenty  new  11-payenge^  two 

new  25-passenger  cars;  one  2-ton  truck;  six  ll-passenger  cars, ,  and  9  touring  cars 
from  Yosemite  National  Park  Co. ;  two  Ford  roadsters  for  use  of  inspectors. 

MamZth:  Completed    32-room   addition   to  bunkhouse,   including   wash-sinks,   shower 

'%%rY^^^^fSnlfcf^^^^^  old  Yellowstone  Western  Stage  Co.  build- 

ings, including  installation  of  plumbing,  electric  light  system,  and  water. 

Old  Faithful :  Built  new  12-room  bunk  house.  i,„„„o 

LflkP  •  ComDleted  new  12-room  bunk  house,  new  mess  house,  and  new  wash  house. 

cinyon  :  CompletedTemodeling  of  old  transportation  building  for  drivers'  bunk  house. 
Work  will  be  started  shortly  on  new  repair  shop  and  storage  garage.  *^o«^v,ico 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat  C7o.— This  company  made  no  improvements  Its  franch  se 
*.TnirPfl  Febrnarv  6  1923  and  a  one-year  permit  was  granted  for  this  year.  Its  franchise 
IKuld  not  b^JeneWed  untn  it  financL  and  obtains  equipment  for  general 

^° j!'¥.  ^HaynS:  official  photographer.— This  operator  conducted  10  sales  establishments 
throughout  the  Yellowstone.  The  42-foot  addition  to  the  Mammoth  shop  was  completed 
before  the  season  opened,  as  was  the  complete  refinishmg  and  remodeling  of  the  shop  at 
Upper  Basin.  A  closed-body  automobile  dark  room  was  added  to  his  equipment.  Nearly 
500  negatives,  including  many  wild-flower  studies,  were  added  to  his  collection,  and 
several  thousand  feet  of  motion  pictures  were  taken  by  him.  The  book  on  trees  and 
flowers  by  Frank  E.  A.  Thone,  park  naturalist,  was  published  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  season,  as  were  new  editions  of  Langford's  "  Discovery  of  Yellowstone  Park,  1870, 
and  the  "  Haynes  Guide,"  two  printings  of  the  latter  being  necessary.  He  is  beginning 
the  construction  of  a  new  picture  shop  and  finishing  plant  at  Grand  Canyon,  and  will 
open  a  shop  in  Lake  Hotel  next  year,  making  12  shops  in  the  chain.  ^    ,.     , 

George  WMttaker,  merchant. — Installed  refrigerators  and  modern  fresh-meat  display 
counters  in  Mammoth  store ;   also  installed  flush  toilets  in  comfort  station  at  Canyon 

O.  A.  Hamilton,  merchant. — Completed  furnishing  of  Lake  store  and  erected  small 
grocery  store  in  the  Old  Faithful  auto  camp.  Is  now  beginning  construction  of  new 
wing  on  Old  Faithful  store  and  planning  new  West  Thumb  store. 

Henry  P.  Brothers. — Erected  log  residence  near  his  bathhouse  at  Old  Faithful  and 
expects  to  enlarge  swimming  pool  this  autumn. 

Franchises  and  Permits, 

In  consideration  of  heavy  investments  in  improvements  made  in*the  park  at  the 
direction  of  the  department,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.,  Yellowstone  Park  Camps 
Co.,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  were  all  granted  new  franchises 
running  for  a  term  of  20  years  from  January  1,  1923.  All  franchise  contracts  were 
approved  by  the  secretary  early  this  year.  Franchises  granted  to  George  Whittaker  to 
operate  stores  and  gasoline  stations  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Grand  Canyon  having 
expired,  a  new  franchise  covering  all  Mr.  Whittaker's  operations  and  running  for  10 
years  from  January  1,  1923,  was  granted  to  him  by  contract  executed  March  31,  1923. 

As  it  was  desirable  to  put  all  of  the  stores  on  the  same  basis,  and  as  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
operator  of  stores  and  gasoline  stations  at  Upper  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  West 
Thumb,  made  extensive  and  expensive  improvements  to  his  properties,  a  new  10-year  fran- 
chise from  January  1,  1921,  was  granted  to  him  by  contract  executed  February  19,  1923. 

Other  long-term  franchises  outstanding  are :  J,  E.  Haynes,  official  photographer,  15 
years,  from  January  1,  1921,  to  December  31,  1936 ;  Pryor  &  Trischman,  curio  shop, 
10  years,  January  1,  1917.  to  December  31,  1926  ;  and  Henry  P.  Brothers,  swimming- 
pool  baths,  10  years,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1924. 

Short-term  permits. — In  addition  to  the  above  long-term  permits,  the  following  short- 
term  permits  were  granted  :  Thirteen  permits  to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the 
park,  using  saddle  and  pack  outfits ;  4  permits  to  operate  freight,  express,  and  mail 
service  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke  City ;  5  permits  to  operate  moving-picture  cameras 
in  the  park ;  1  year  permit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co. ;  1  two-year  permit  to  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wolfe,  to  practice  medicine. 

Department  of  Justice^ — United  States  Commissioner's  Court. 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum,  commissioner  since  1894,  held  court  whenever  there  were 
cases  to  be  tried.  During  the  year  17  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner.  There 
were  15  convictions  and  2  acquittals.  A  total  of  $725  in  fines  was  imposed  on  defend- 
ants found  guilty.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  costs.  There  were  12  cases  of  violation 
of  the  regulation  against  speed,  1  case  of  disorderly  conduct,  1  case  of  felony,  1  viola- 
tion of  prohibition  (with  five  defendants),  and  1  case  of  petit  larceny. 

Post  Office. 

The  business  of  the  post  office  showed  an  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  travel 
to  the  park.  After  the  unofficial  visit  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  John  H. 
Bartlett  and  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  W.  I.  Glover,  July  10-12,  Mr,  Bartlett 
authorized  the  establishment  of  carrier  service  from  the  post  office  at  headquarters  to 
points  in  the  upper  park.    This  service  was  established  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  campers. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office. — Cancelled  applications  for  reservoir  easements  on  Emma  Matilda 
and  Two  Ocean  Lakes  in  the  proposed  extension.  Cooperated  in  matters  relating  to  town 
site  of  West  Yellowstone. 

Geological  Survey. — Water  Resources  Branch.  Continued  Its  observation  and  inspec- 
tion of  guaging  stations  on  park  streams.     No  new  guages  installed  this  year. 
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Department  of  Commerce. 

Coast  and  Oeodctic  Survey. — In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  this  bureau  ran  precise  level  lines  from  Livingston  to 
the  park,  thence  around  the  loop  road  system,  thence  to  Cody,  thence  to  Moran,  thence 
to  West  Yellowstone,  and  on  to  Idaho  Falls.     Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  altitudes  of 

gark  features  have  been  accurately  determined.     Capt.  Edward  P.  Morton,  of  the  United 
tates  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  in  charge  of  the  survey. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries, — In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service  broke  all  records 
for  trout  egg  collection  in  the  park.  Collected  13,570,000  eggs,  of  which  6,548,000  were 
planted  as  eyed  eggs  and  6,247,000  as  fry.  Shipped  to  Glacier  Park  and  elsewhere 
10,305,000  eggs.  Commissioner  Henry  O'Malley,  head  of  the  bureau,  visited  the  park 
June  11-20.  District  Supervisor  O.  F.  Culler  personally  directed  fish-cultural  work  here 
this  year,  and  the  splendid  results  are  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Culler's  ability,  efficiency, 
and  enthusiasm. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Weather  Bureau. — The  work  of  the  bureau  was  continued  under  Observer  E.  H. 
Fletcher.  The  office  was  inspected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  30,  and  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Cox,  of  the  Chicago  headquarters,  on  July  15. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — This  bureau  supplied  vaccine  and  instruments  for  vacci- 
nating buffalo  against  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  but  fortunately  they  were  not  needed  this 
year. 

Bureau  of  Entomology. — Detailed  Dr.  J.  C.  Evenden,  forest  entomologist,  to  study 
forest  conditions.  Doctor  Evenden  made  three  trips  to  the  park  and  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  spruce  budworm  infestation  near  the  north  boundary  in  the  Hellroaring 
region. 

Tebasury  Department. 

Public  Health  Service. — Continued  its  cooperative  work,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon  in  general 
charge.  Surveyed  lines  for  Lake  sewer  system,  designed  system,  and  ordered  materials ; 
also  directed  mosquito  control  work ;  analyzed  water  and  milk ;  inspected  kitchens,  auto 
camps,  etc.  A.  P.  Miller  in  direct  charge  here.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  December,  1922,  and  is  charged  with  work  of  inspecting  hotels,  camps, 
etc.,  analyzing  waters  and  milk,  and  general  care  of  health  of  community.  Asst.  Surg. 
Gen.  W.  F.  Draper  was  here  in  July. 

Opening  of  the  Park. 

On  June  20,  19123,  the  park  was  formally  opened  by  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the 
north  entrance  arch  at  Gardiner.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  representing  President  Harding,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Hubert  Work,  delivered  the  principal  address.  In  this  speech  Doctor  Hill  pleaded  for 
complete  and  perpetual  preservation  of  the  national  parks  from  all  forms  of  commercial 
exploitation.  His  address  will  remain  for  all  time  a  powerful  protective  agency  against 
destruction  or  modification  of  national  park  ideals. 

Visit  of  the  President  op  the  United  States. 

Enroute  to  Alaska,  President  Harding,  Mrs.  Harding;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  Hubert  Work ;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace ;  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Frederick  H.  Gillett ;  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman, 
United  States  Navy,  and  about  70  other  officials  and  newspaper  correspondents  visited 
the  park,  spending  two  days  here.  The  President's  special  train  arrived  at  Gardiner  at 
6  a.  m.  Saturday,  June  30,  and  left  July  1  at  7  p.  m. 

The  distinguished  party  covered  the  main  loop  road  system  In  the  two  days  at  their 
disposal.  In  addition  to  viewing  the  scenery  and  natural  phenomena  along  the  route 
the  party  saw  buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  bear,  and  many  smaller  animals.  The  weather 
was  clear  and  beautiful  and  nothing  occurred  to  delay  the  party  or  mar  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

Howard  Eaton  Trail  Dedication. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  19  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail  was  dedicated  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  held  at  Sheepeaters  Cliffs  on  the  Gardiner  River,  7  miles  south  of  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  where  Howard  Eaton  made  his  first  camps  in  the  park  each  year.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Col.  Henry  Hall,  Director  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Winter,  of  Wyoming,  and  two  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association 
party,  Dr.  Alexander  Lyon,  and  Dr.  William  Elbert.  A  tree  was  planted  in  the  midst  of 
Howard  Eaton's  camp  by  his  brothers,  Alden  and  Willis,  assisted  by  Ted  Rinehart,  son 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Gifts  to  the  Park. 

Director  Mather  contributed  $250  for  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  chapel  and  to 
aid  In  securing  visiting  clergymen  for  services  In  the  chapel.  Mr.  C.  W.  Farnham,  of 
St.  Paul,  gave  a  first  edition  of  Lord  Dunraven's  book,  "  The  Great  Divide,"  to  the 
library  and  several  fine  geological  specimens  to  the  museum.  Mr.  Hal  G.  Evarts  gave  to 
the  museum  a  very  valuable  mounted  specimen  of  whooping  crane.  The  permanent 
ranger  force  gave  the  museum  fine  mounted  specimens  of  timber  wolves  and  a  bighorn 
ram. 

Vital  Statistics. 

There  were  three  births  and  three  deaths  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

Medical  Service. 

Dr.  J.  Meek  Wolfe  conducted  the  medical  services  In  the  park  during  the  year  and 
reports  that  he  cared  for  366  cases  during  the  year  and  made  349  calls. 
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'  School. 

School  opened  September  11,  1922,  and  closed  May  18,  1923.  There  was  an  average 
enrollment  of  19  pupils — 11  boys  and  8  girls ;  number  of  classes,  4 ;  teacher,  Mrs. 
Laurie  K.  Marriott.  The  school  was  maintained  by  contributions  of  parents  and  park 
employees. 

Religious  Services. 

Services  were  held  in  the  chapel  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times 
every  Sunday  during  the  tourist  season,  and  every  second  Sunday  during  the  balance 
of  the  year.  They  were  usually  conducted  by  Episcopal  or  English  Lutheran  ministers 
from  Livingston,  Mont.,  or  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  traveling  through  the  park,  but 
other  denominations  were  represented  occasionally,  when  their  ministers  were  available. 

Recommendations. 

1.  That  the  park  be  extended  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains,  headwaters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, and  other  country  naturally  belonging  to  the  park. 

2.  That  all  irrigation  and  other  projects  that  would  result  in  exploitation  of  the  park 
be  condemned  and  killed  as  they  are  proposed. 

3.  That  more  and  larger  funds  be  provided  to  widen,  improve  the  drainage,  and  sur- 
face on  improved  but  heavily  traveled  roads ;  also  to  finish  the  Pirehole  Cutoff,  and 
build  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser  Road  and  the  Bechler  River  Road,  and  rebuild  the 
Lake  Shore  Road  between  Arnica  Creek  and  Bridge  Bay. 

4.  That  funds  be  granted  to  continue  sanitation  work,  to  build  a  sewer  system  at 
Grand  Canyon,  and  do  more  extensive  mosquito-control  work. 

5.  That  the  hospital  be  reconditioned  and  better  equipped,  making  possible  more  com- 
plete and  effective  medical  and  surgical  service. 

6.  That  more  funds  be  provided  for  upkeep  of  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  and  other 
improvements  ;  for  the  ranger  service ;  for  the  buffalo  and  other  ranches  ;  and  for  public 
camp  grounds. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Yosemite,  Calif. 

General  Statement. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  when  created  by  the  act  of  October*  1,  1890  (26  Stat., 
650),  was  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles  wide  by  about  40  miles 
long.  Under  the  act  approved  February  7,  1905,  entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  from  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif.,  certain  lands  therein  described  and  to  attach  and 
include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve,"  542.88  square  miles  were  excluded 
and  113.62  square  miles  were  added  to  the  park,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  .of 
429.26  square  miles,  so  that  the  area  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  was  1,082.74 
square  miles,  the  park  being  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By 
act  of  June  11,  1906,  entitled  "  Joint  resolution  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of 
California  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  including 
the  same,  together  with  the  fractional  sections  5  and  6,  township  5  'south,  range  22 
east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  changing  the  boundaries  thereof,"  there  were  added  to  the  park  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  48.60  square  miles ;  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles ;  and  a 
strip  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles ;  and  deducted  by 
the  change  in  the  southwestern  boundary,  13.06  square  miles,  making  a  net  addition  to 
the  area  of  41.67  square  miles.     The  present  area  of  the  park  is  1,124.41  square  miles. 

Park  Organization. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who  supervises  and  controls  all  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  park  except  the  post  oflSces  and  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner's court.  He  also  supervises  the  activities  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
various  public  utilities,  such  as  transportation,  hotels,  stores,  studios,  etc.,  operated 
under  franchise  or  permit  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  is  assisted  in  this 
work  of  administration,  supervision,  and  control  by  an  organization  divided  into  eight 
departments,  each  with  it's  supervisory  head,  as  follows  :  Administrative,  maintenance, 
engineering,  protection,  electrical,  mechanical,  forests  and  timber,  educational. 

Park  headquarters  is  maintained  in  Yosemite  village  in  Yosemite  Valley.  During  the 
summer  months  approximately  200  employees  of  all  classes,  including  30  rangers,  are 
engaged  in  park  work.  The  force  diminishes  to  approximately  75  during  the  winter 
months. 

With  the  expansion  of  governmental  activities  that  has  of  necessity  accompanied  the 
heavy  increase  in  travel  and  use  of  the  park  that  has  been  experienced  from  year  to 
year  for  several  years  in  the  past,  it  has  been  diflJcult  to  develop  an  organization  and 
to  so  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  greater  progress  along  this  line 
has  been  made  than  in  any  previous  year  and  the  organization  has  functioned  far  more 
smoothly  and  eflSciently  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Almost  without  exception  there 
has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  service  and  conscientiousness  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  duties  and  a  close  cooperation  shown  between  the  various  departments 
whose  functions  must  of  necessity,  because  of  the  wide  scope  of  park  activities,  be  some- 
what overlapping,  which  has  been  highly  satisfying.  I  am  certain  that  during  the  year 
the  problems  and  tasks  confronting  the  organization  have  been  solved  and  performed 
with  far  greater  efficiency  than  in  the  past. 

WBATHBa  Conditions. 

Weather  conditions  throughout  the  year  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  normal. 
Rains  fell  in  both  July  and  August,  1922,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  Yosemite.  In  spite 
of   these,   however,   practically   all   streams    in   the   park   reached   a   very   low   level   by 
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November,  with  indications  of  a  serious  water  shortage  later  on.  Early  November,  how- 
ever, brought  a  heavy  snowfall  in  the  high  country,  closing  all  mountain  roads  at  a 
date  considerably  earlier  than  usual.  Some  6  inches  of  snow,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  rain,  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  at  this  time.  This  storm  was 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  streams  and  assure  a  satisfactory  water  supply  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  winter  months  the  snowfall  was  relatively  light,  but  what 
did  fall  laid  well,  having  the  well-packed  foundation  of  the  early  storm  on  which  to 
settle.  March,  1923,  brought  almost  summer  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  with  the  result  that  the  snow,  particularly  in  the  lower  elevations,  melted  rapidly 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  an  unusually  early  spring.  In  fact,  by  the  15th  of 
March  nearly  all  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  were  entirely  free  from  snow  and  plans 
were  completed  for  the  starting  of  sprinkling  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  on 
April  1.     At  that  time  the  season  was  fully  four  or  five  weeks  ahead  of  normal. 

RaiUj  however,  began  to  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley  on  April  1,  bringing  snow  in  the 
higher  elevations.  Rain  fell  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  snow  in  the  higher  country  almost 
continuously  for  the  first  nine  days  of  April  and  storm  conditions  prevailed,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  month,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  May  and  to  some  extent 
even  into  June,  a  foot  of  fresh  snow  falling  at  Glacier  Point  on  June  20. 

One  result  of  these  unusual  weather  conditions  was  that  instead  of  a  summer  of  low 
water,  better  water  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  summer  than  during  ajiy  summer 
for  many  years  past. 

Another  result  was  that  the  cooler  weather  accompanying  these  storm  conditions 
kept  travel  more  uniform  throughout  the  season  and  extended  the  heavy  travel  into  a 
later  part  of  the  season  than  usual.  While  travel  all  through  the  season  was  heavier 
than  ever  before,  nevertheless  the  unusually  cool  weather  of  May  and  June  had  a 
deterrent  effect  on  the  length  of  stay,  with  the  result  that  even  during  June  when  we 
usually  get  a  peak  load  almost  impossible  to  handle,  stays  were  short  and  the  turnover 
rapid  and  high.  Better  water  conditions  in  July  and  August  attracted  a  steady  flow  of 
travel  which  continued  in  considerable  volume  even  into  September. 

All  in  all,  weather  conditions  throughout  the  year  were  conducive  to  travel  and  had 
something  at  least  to  do  with  the  great  gain  shown  in  travel  records  for  the  year  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Park  Seirvice  Activities. 

administrative  department. 

Headquarters  office. — From  eight  to  nine  clerks  were  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  oflice  at  headquarters  in  the  work  of  general  correspondence,  purchasing,  time  keep- 
ing, preparation  of  pay  rolls,  disbursing,  distributing  information,  and  other  related 
functions  of  park  work.  Approximately  13,100  pieces  of  mail  were  received  and  18,300 
dispatched. 

Appropriations. — The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $280,000,  of  which 
$225,000  was  devoted  to  general  administration,  operation,  and  maintenance  purposes 
and  $55,000  to  new  construction  work. 

Revenues. — Revenues  were  collected  during  the  year  ending  June  30,   1923,  and  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  follows  : 
License  fees  and  rentals : 

Fixed    charges $17,  330.  00 

Percentage  of  gross  revenues  or  net  profits 4,  894.  13 

Motor- vehicle  permits : 

Automobiles 86,  250.  00 

Motorcycles 254.00 

Miscellaneous : 

Electric  current 28,  455.  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 14,  334.  48 

Water    service 3,  510.  35 

Unclassified    revenue 6,  317.  07 

'    Total 161,345.09 

Remittance  fees $273.64 

621  highway  certificates  at  $5 3, 105.  00 

3,  378.  64 

Net    total 157,966.  45 

MAINTENANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  138  miles  of  roads  in  the  park,  of  which  only  about  30  miles  have  been 
improved,  the  remainder  being  mountain  roads  constructed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
park  by  private  capital,  reverting  to  the  Government  in  later  years.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 625  miles  of  improved  trails  by  which  every  part  of  the  park  may  be  reached 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  maintains  13  miles  of 
approach  roads  to  the  park.  The  work  of  repair  and  improvement  of  these  lines  of 
communication  forms  the  principal  function  of  the  maintenance  department  with  the 
park  supervisor  in  charge.  Most  of  Yosemite's  roads  are  mere  mountain  trails  not  in  the 
least  adapted  to  motor  travel,  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  a  state  of  even  passable  repair 
under  the  heavy  traffic  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  no  small  task.  During  the  year 
covered  by  this  report  they  have,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  labor  conditions 
been  kept  in  rather  better  shape  than  in  any  previous  year.  A  helping  factor  in  this 
has  been  the  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed,  this  allowing  a  greater  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  than  is  usually  the  case.  With  the  deplorable  road  situation  exist- 
ing in  Yosemite,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  within  a  reasonable  maintenance  ex- 
penditure is  to  keep  the  roads  reasonably  passable  during  the  season  with  possibly  a 
slight  improvement  from  year  to  year  through  the  elimination  of  particularly  dangerous 
curves  and  the  modification  of  occasional  particularly  steep  grades  and  installing  from 
time  to  time  added  drainage  facilities.  No  real  improvement  of  the  road  situation  In 
Yosemite  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for  until  sufficient  funds  are  made  available  to  com- 
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pletely  rebuild  the  mountain  roads.     The  time  has  passed  when  much,  if  anything,  can 
be  gained  by  piece-meal  tactics. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  work  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  trails,  the  maintenance 
department  has  also  supervised,  and  satisfactorily  so,  the  operation  of  the  transporta- 
tion division,  the  operation  of  labor  camps,  the  disposition  of  garbage  and  waste  from 
the  public  camping  grounds,  the  general  care  and  improvement  of  grounds  around 
Government  buildings,  the  production  of  hay  and  wood,  and  the  hiring  and  distribution 
of  labor. 

BNGINBBRING    AND    CONSTRUCTION    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  with  a  resident  engineer  in  charge,  has  had  charge  of  the  bulk  of 
work  done  under  the  park  consti-uction  appropriation,  and  also  the  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  fences  and  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Construction  worJc. — During  the  year  the  following  construction  jobs  were  completed  : 

(1)  The  installation  of  6,000  feet  of  8-inch  water  main  as  an  addition  to  the  existing 
water  system. 

(2)  The  installation  of  additions  to  the  existing  sewer  system,  consisting  of  3,450 
feet  of  sewer  mains  and  laterals  and  electrically  operated  pumping  station  and  10 
comfort  stations  in  the  public  camping  grounds.  This  is  the  first  unit  of  a  system  of 
flush  systems  it  is  contemplated  to  install  throughout  the  public  camping  grounds  which, 
when  finished,  will  eliminate  the  very  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  camping  grounds  in  the  past, 

(.S)    Construction  of  four  cottages  for  use  as  employees'  quarters. 

Maintenance. — The  following  gives  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  this  department  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  structures  and  the  water  and  sewer 
systems  : 

Buildinfja  and  -structures. — There  are  some  330  Government-owned  buildings  in  the 
park  of  various  sizes,  but  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  power  house,  they  are  all  of 
wood  construction.  All  are  in  need  of  more  or  less  repair  from  timo  to  time.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  number  of  buildings  which  were  built  from  25  to  40  years  ago 
of  flimsy  construction  but  still  being  utilised.  A  force  of  from  two  to  four  carpenters 
and  from  one  to  two  painters  is  employed  throughout  the  year  on  this  work.  Necessary 
improvements  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  work,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  present  time  all  Government-owned  buildings  are  in  a  far  better  state  of 
repair  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Water  system. — The  source  of  the  water  supply  for  Yosemite  Valley  as  developed  some 
10  years  ago  consists  of  two  concrete  reservoirs  in  which  is  collected  water  from  the 
talus  slopes  directly  beneath  Glacier  Point  and  Happy  Isles.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  over  the  midsummer  period,  an  auxiliary  supply  is 
secured  from  the  main  Merced  River  just  above  Happy  Isles.  The  distributing  system 
consists  of  approximately  2S  miles  of  8-inch  cast-iron  mains  with  as  many  miles  or 
more  of  4  and  6  inch  laterals,  together  with  a  network  of  smaller  supply  lines.  Water 
is  supnlied  for  all  purposes  to  the  hotel  and  camp  operations,  all  units  of  Government 
operation,  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  for  road-sprinkling  purposes.  From  one  to 
three  men  are  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system.  With 
the  development  of  Illilouette  Creek  as  a  new  source  of  domestic  supply,  which  is  con- 
templated another  year.  Yosemite  will  have  a  first-class  water-supply  system.  All  water- 
supdIv  installations  now  being  made  are  being  so  made  as  to  he  protected  from  freezing, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  all  old  installations  put  in  for  summer 
use  only  have  been  overhauled  and  protected,  with  the  result  that  row  fully  85  ner  cent 
of  the  system  is  protected  from  freezing,  with  the  natural  decrease  In  cost  and  incon- 
venience of  maintenance. 

Skewer  si/stem. — The  sewage-disposal  system.,  a  modern  plant  in  every  wav.  consists  of 
approximately  3  miles  of  main  distributing  lines  from  8  to  16  inches  in  diameter  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  smaller  laterals.  3  electrically  operated  pumping  stations,  a 
large  concrete  disposal  tank,  and  9  acres  of  filter  beds.  All  hotel  and  camp  units  and 
Government  buildings  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  are  connected  to  the  system,  as 
are  also  all  of  the  flush  toilpt  installations  as  far  as  installed  in  the  public  camp"  srronnds. 
These  latter  installations  are  being  extended  to  all  of  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  within 
the  next  two  years  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  camping  area  in  Yosemite  Valley  will  be 
supplied  with  modern  sanitary  facilities  connected  to  the  main  sewage-disposal  system. 
From  one  to  three  men  are  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  the  maintenance  and  "opera- 
tion of  the  system,  which  has  given  entirp  satisfaction  during  the  second  vear  of  its 
operation,  in  contrast  to  the  many  difficulties  experienced  when  first  installed. 

PROTECTION    DEPARTMENT RANGER    SERVICE. 

The  protection  department,  with  a  chief  ranger  in  charge,  represents  the  police  force 
of  the  park.  The  ranger  service  is  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcem.ent  of  park 
regulatiopvs,  the  protection  of  its  natural  features,  and  its  fish  and  game.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  the  taking  of  forest-fire  prevention  measures,  the  fightinar  of  forest  fires, 
the  dispensing  of  park  information  through  its  information  bureau,  the  registerin?  of 
campers  and  assigning  of  same  to  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  the  poHcine  of  the  camp 
grounds.  Considering  the  large  area  patrolled,  the  heavy  travel,  and  particularlv  the 
large  number  of  people  handled  in  Yosemite  Valley,  it  is  to  me  surprising  that  the  func- 
tions of  this  department  have  been  carried  on  as  well  as  they  have.  Aside  from  assign- 
ments to  the  nature  guide  service,  fixed  assignments  on  autornnbile-checking  stations,  and 
fixed  patrol  assignments  of  the  maximum  of  30  men  employed  during  the  year,  onlv  10 
men  are  available  as  a  mobile  force  to  police  Yosemitf'  Valley,  where  there  is  concen- 
trated a  population  varying  during  the  summer  months  from  3.500  to  11,000.  Con- 
sidering that  service  must  be  rendered  for  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day,  it  is  evident  that 
the  force  is  insufficient, 

Althouffh  we  have  been  getting  bv  with  the  establishment  of  only  three  fixed  patrolling 
stations  in  the  interior  of  the  park,  we  should  have  several  more — at  least  five.  Like- 
wise there  should  be  available  at  least  four  or  five  additional  men  for  constant  patrol  of 
the  mountain  roads.  The  police  force  of  the  valley  should  be  augmented  by  at  least  five 
additional  men.  and  the  registration  of  campers  should  be  attended  to  at  recristration 
booths  within  the  public  camps,  where  closer  attention  could  be  given  to  the  individual 
camper.     Likewise  each  public  camp  should  have  a  patrolling  ranger  policing  that  partic- 
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ular  camp.  Out  of  fairness  to  tho  ranger  service  and  the  public,  the  service  should  be 
Increased  by  at  least  30  men  during  the  summer  months.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
Increase  the  permanent  force  for  year-round  service. 

ELEICTRICAL    DKPARTMEXT. 

The  electrical  department,  with  a  chief  electrician  in  charge,  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  electrical,  telephone,  and  telegraph  systems.  All  elec- 
trical, telephone,  and  telegraph  service  in  the  park  is  furnished  by  the  Government  at 
fixed  tariffs. 

Electrical  system. — The  electrical  system  consists  of  a  diversion  dam  across  the  Mer- 
ced River  about  1  mile  below  the  lower  end  of  Yosemite  Valley,  from  where  the  water  is 
carried  in  a  54-inch  wood  stave  pipe,  6,000  feet  in  length,  to  a  powerhouse  containing 
two  electrical  units  of  1.000  kilowatt  capacity  each,  each  driven  by  a  turbine  operating 
under  a  head  of  350  feet.  Electrical  energy  developed  is  carried  to  various  points  of 
distribution  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  to  Glacier  Point  on  some  25  miles  of  transmission 
lines,  of  which  7  miles  carry  11,000  volts  and  the  remainder  2,200  volts.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1923,  the  plant  operating  24  hours  daily  developed  a  total  output 
of  4,542,585  kilowatt  hours,  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Power  report. 


Sold  for  lighting  purposes 

Sold  for  heating  purposes 

Sold  for  cooking  purposes 

Sold  for  po^ver  purposes 

Sold  for  domestic  use 

Total  sold 

Used  by  service,  including  line  losses 

Total  output  of  plant 


'  Kilowatt      Kilowatt 
hours,  1922.  hours,  1923 


]  78, 039 

1,083,325 

360, 178 

87,969 

None. 


189, 461 

1, 510, 215 

641,998 

115,652 

89,206 


1,709,511        2,546,532 
1,641,264       1,996,053 


3,350,775       4,542,585 


Increase, 
1923. 


Per  cent. 
63 

39.4 

78.2 
31.4 


48.9 
21.8 


35.6 


Telephone  system. — The  telephone  system  consists  of  one  150-liue  switchboard  and 
one  50-line  switchboard  to  which  there  are  attached  81  circuits,  all  of  which  are  local 
battery  operated.  Two  of  these  circuits  are  long-distance  lines  connected  to  the  lines 
of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  at  El  Portal.  Continuous  24-hour  service  is 
maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Telegraph  system. — The  telegraph,  system  consists  of  two  simplex  telegraph  circuits 
connecting  direct  with  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  respectively.  The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
business  handled  through  both  .telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  together  with  com- 
parison with  the  business  of  the  preceding  year. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  report. 


1922 

1923 

Increase. 

296,643 

6,389 

1,447 

15,  849 

347,332 

7,761 

762 

18, 752 

Per  cent. 
13.  7 

Long  distance  calls                                                      

21.4 

47.3 

Telegrams  bv  Morse  key                                                             

18.3 

Total  messages,  all  classes                  .         

320, 326 

374,607 

16.9 

MECHANICAL     DEPARTMENT. 

The  mechanical  department,  with  a  master  mechanic  in  charge,  is  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  all  motor-propelled  equipment  in  the  park.  The  park  owns, 
maintains,  and  uses,  in  connection  with  park  operation,  18  heavy  trucks  varying  from 
1  to  5-ton  capacity,  7  light  trucks  of  less  than  a  ton  capacity,  3  touring  cars,  and  5 
motorcycles.  This  equipment  was  maintained  in  good  condition  throughout  the  year, 
from  four  to  six  men  being  engaged  on  mechanical  repair  work. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  supplies  from  headquarters  to  outlying  camps  and 
the  hauling  of  graders,  in  connection  with  road  maintenance  work,  1,2321  tons  of  freight 
were  hauled  from  El  Portal  to  headquarters  by  the  park  motor-driven  equipment. 

This  department  also  assisted  the  maintenance  department  in  the  repair  of  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  equipment  consisting  of  a  steam  roller,  7  graders,  2  air  com- 
pressors, 3  motor-driven  sprinklers,  6  horse-drawn  sprinklers,  numerous  dump  wagons, 
rood  drags,  and  small  tools,  and  also  assisted  the  electrical  department  in  repair  and 
maintenance  of  all  electrical-driven  machinery,  including  pumps,  motors,  and  generators. 
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FOJIESTS    AND    TIMBER    DEPARTMENT.  • 

This  department,  with  a  park  forester  in  charge,  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  all  timber  cutting  in  the  park  and  the  work  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  their  development  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co. — The  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  in  operations  involving  the  logging 
of  their  own  timber  lands  in  the  park,  employed  an  average  of  approximately  450  men 
during  the  logging  season,  operating  11  donkey  engines,  hauling  to  8  landings,  and  4 
Shay  locomotives  moving  their  trains.  They  cut  and  shipped  to  their  mill  54,155,464 
feet  b.  m.  of  logs  on  9,197  cars,  an  average  of  5,888  feet  b.  m.  per  car.  They  cut  over 
about  1,467  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  1,282  acres  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  located  in  sections  13,  14,  and  24,  township  3  south,  range 
20  east,  and  26,  27,  34,  and  35,  township  3  south,  range  21  east,  and  1,  2,  3,  and  11, 
township  4  south,  range  21  east. 

By  the  end  of  the  1923  season  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  will  have  completed  their 
logging  operations  in  the  park  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merced  River  and  will  transfer 
their  operations  to  their  timber  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced  River,  where 
they  have  an  operation  on  lands  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  park  that  will  take  from 
25  to  30  years  to  complete.  A  railroad  is  also  under  construction  over  which  to  haul 
this  timber.  This  railroad  connects  with  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  about  4  miles 
below  El  Portal  from  which  the  logs  will  be  hauled  over  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 
to  Merced  Falls,  the  location  of  the  company's  mill. 

During  the  year  the  tract  of  privately  owned  land  owned  by  the  Yosemite  Stage  & 
Turnpike  Co.,  in  Little  Yosemite  Valley,  amounting  to  160  acres,  more  or  less,  was 
acquired  by  the  Government  through  an  exchange  agreement  with  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
Co.  by  which  the  Government  transferred  title  to  $25,000  worth  of  Government-owned 
timber  in  the  western  portion  of  the  park.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Little 
Yosemite  Valley  property  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Government,  and  the 
timber  that  was  transferred  in  exchange  is  located  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  park 
aajacent  to  privately-owned  timber  already  slated  for  cutting,  so  that  no  scenic  feature 
of  the  park  was  in  any  way  Impaired. 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco. — On  June  20,  1923,  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  completed  the  construction  of  the  Hotch  Hetchy  Dam.  This  work  was 
started  on  September  1,  1919,  and  required  approximately  1,170  working  days  to  com- 
plete. The  completed  dam  required  398,964  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  is  341  feet  high, 
and  the  reservoir  impounded  back  of  it  is  approximately  7  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  one-half  mile  and  maximum  depth  on  the  upper  face  of  the  dam  of  218  feet. 

With  the  completion  of  the  dam  the  city  has  no  further  use  for  the  railroad  from 
Mather  Station  to  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  it  is  presumed  that  in  accordance  with  their 
contract  the  rails  will  be  taken  up  and  the  right  of  way  converted  into  a  highway.  If 
this  is  done  heavy  motor  travel  into  Hetch   Hetchy  Valley  can  be  expected  next  year. 

During  the  year  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  operated  their  sawmill  at 
Mather  Station,  employing  an  average  of  73  men  and  sawing  5,970,490  feet  b.  m.  of 
lumber.  In  this  operation  they  cut  over  about  150  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  and  located  in  Sections  1  and  12, 
Township  1  south,  Range  19  east,  M.  D,  M. 

Educational  Department. 

This  department,  with  the  park  naturalist  in  charge,  operates  the  park  museum, 
conducts  the  nature  guide  service,  and  supervises  all  educational  activities. 

As  was  to  be  expected  with  the  growing  popularity  of  educational  work  in  the  park 
and  the  increase  in  travel,  the  demands  on  this  department  increased  materially  during 
the  year  ;  not  only  was  a  greater  number  of  lectures  given  at  the  various  resorts  and  the 
number  of  regular  and  special  field  trips  increased,  but  all  of  these  were  attended  by 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  That  the  public  appreciates  such  a  service  is  proven 
by  the  great  numbers  who  now  seek  information  about  the  geology,  trees,  birds,  flowers, 
h'istorv.  and  a  host  of  kindred  subjects.  During  the  month  of  July  the  nature  guide 
service  reached  21,563  people  through  its  nature  study  field  trips  and  campfire  lectures. 
In  the  same  period  20,504  persons  visited  the  museum.  During  June  and  July  the 
attendance  on  special  trips,  such  as  are  conducted  for  such  organizations  as  Boy  Scout 
groups  and  the  Sierra  Club,  exceeded  600.  The  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission continued  their  cooperation  during  the  year  by  loaning  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bryant.  Avho  personally  supervised  the  nature  guide  work. 

Exhibits  in  the  museum  have  been  materially  increased  through  the  year  by  donations 
and  loans  until  their  value  now  exceeds  $30,000.  These  exhibits  exemplify  what  may 
be  found  in  the  park — geological  specimens,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  mammals,  insects,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  numoer  of  historical  Indian  relics. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  development  of  an  organization  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  raise  money  by  private  subscriptions  sufficient  to  build  a  fireproof  museum  for 
the  protection  of  the  valuable  exhibits  already  on  display  and  for  future  collections. 
So  far  $6,550  has  been  contributed  for  this  purpose. 

Closely  allied  to  the  educational  work  of  the  service  is  that  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lectures,  some  12  in  number,  were  continued  during 
June  nnd  .July  of  the  yenr  of  this  report.  The  subjects  are  always  closely  related  to 
Yosemite  and  statewide  publicity  brings  many  persons  into  the  valley  especially  to  hear 
them.  Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  University  of  California,"  students 
are  enrolled  at  the  Yosemite  Musr'nm  in  corrosponrience  courses,  and  free  bulletins  on 
bundrerls  of  subjects  are  available  for  free  distribution. 

Cooperative  Federal  and  State  Activities. 

Tho  varied  activities  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  park  necessitate  the  carry- 
hvx  on  continuously  of  certain  operations  by  other  Government  departments,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  calling  in  for  special  assistance  other  departments  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  thus  avoiding  the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  special  divisions 
In  the  service  and  at  the  same  time  securing  by  the  service  for  the  park,  the  best  advice 
and  assistance  available  in  the  solution  of  special  problems. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   JUSTICE. 


A  United  States  commissioner  is  assigned  to  the  park  for  the  handling  of  court  and 
the  trying  of  cases  of  violations  of  the  park  regulations  and  penal  Federal  and  State 
laws  operative  in  the  park.  Since  the  creating  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  the  park  in 
1920  until  August  31,  1922,  this  position  was  filled  by  C.  A.  Degnan.  Upon  his  resig- 
nation, on  the  above  date,  H.  H.  Hoss  was  appointed  to  the  position  and  it  is  still  held 
by  him. 

During  the  year  82  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner,  resulting  in  71  convictions 
and  11  acquittals. 

A  total  of  $669  in  fines,  and  jail  sentences  to  the  amount  of  11  months,  were  imposed 
on  defendants  found  guilty  during  the  year. 

The  H2  cases  tried  by  the  commissioner  were  tried  on  the  following  charges  :  Parking 
car  in  "  no  parking  "  space,  3  ;  driving  while  intoxicated,  1  ;  reckless  driving,  2  ;  speed- 
ing, 42  ;  defrauding  innkeeper,  1 ;  petit  larceny,  12  ;  violating  Volstead  Act,  3  ;  possessing 
firearms,  11  ;  hunting,  3  ;  disorderly  conduct,  3  ;  criminal  syndicalism,  1 ;  picking  snow 
plants,  2  ;  bringing  dogs  or  cats  into  park,  4  ;  causing  forest  fire,  1. 

Post  Office  Department. 

A  post  oflBce  of  the  second  class  is  maintained  throughout  the  year  in  Yosemite  village. 
In  addition  to  this,  branch  oflSces  are  maintained  at  Camp  Curry  and  Yosemite  Lodge 
during  the  operating  season  of  those  resorts.  A  Government  operated  star  route  is 
maintained  between  these  oflSces  and  El  Portal. 

The  combined  business  of  the  three  oflfices  showed  an  increase  of  approximately  30  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  almost  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  travel  to  the  park.  ^ 

DEiPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  continued  during 
the  year  its  effective  cooperation  in  the  control  of  forest  insects.  While  the  work  of 
controlling  the  forest  insects  has  been  entirely  successful  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the 
sugar,  yellow,  and  Jeffery  pine  stands  are  concerned,  the  conditions  in  the  lodge  pole 
forests,  particularly  in  the  Tenaya  and  Cathedral  Basins  and  Tuolumne  Meadows,  are 
very  discouraging.  After  several  years  of  continued  infestation  practically  all  of  the 
lodge  pole  stand  in  Tenaya  Lake  and  Cathedral  Creek  Basins  is  completely  dead,  while 
gradually  the  same  condition  is  taking  place  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  stand.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  four  or  five  years  until  that  wonderful  stand  will  have  been  entirely  killed. 
However,  the  loss  of  the  lodge  pole  pine  stands  in  parts  of  these  areas  is  attended  by  one 
compensating  feature — the  replacement  of  these  former  lodge  pole  pine  stands  by 
mountain  hemlock,  red  fir,  and  mountain  pine,  species  that  are  more  immune  to  insect 
attack^  and  more  desirable  in  every  way  for  park  purposes.  It  will  take  many  years, 
however,  for  this  replacement  to  be  complete,  and  in  the  meantime  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  hope  that  infestation  will  not  extend  into  other  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  the 
locating  and  reporting  of  fires  in  the  park. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

This  bureau  continued  its  support  through  the  year  in  assisting  and  supervising 
mosquito-control  work,  in  which  we  have  been  extremely  successful.  While  in  past 
years  this  work  has  been  confined  to  Yosemite  Valley,  it  was  during  the  year  extended 
to  Tuolumne  Meadows,  where,  although  the  work  was  initiated  on  a  small  scale,  consid- 
erable success  resulted.  SuflScient  was  done  in  this  latter  locality  during  the  past  year 
to  indicate  conclusively  that  at  a  relatively  small  expense  the  mosquito  nuisance  can  be 
controlled  there  by  proper  oiling  and  draining. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  also  cooperated  closely  in  the  supervision 
of  our  sanitary  problems,  inspection  of  food  supplies,  milk,  water,  etc.,  the  operation  of 
sewer  system,  and  the  formulation  and  application  of  various  sanitary  measures. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  an  inspection  of  the  health  and  sanitary  problems  of  the 
park  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  result 
of  this  the  Public  Health  Service  will  eventually  take  over  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
and  the  complete  supervision  of  the  park  medical  service. 

State  of  California. 

The  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  furnished  some  400,000  trout  fry  for 
planting  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  park.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  commis- 
sion carry  out  their  agreement  for  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatchery  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  but  so  far  without  success. 

The  commission  also  extended  its  help  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  our  Nature 
Guide  Service  in  loaning  the  park  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  an  expert  of  the 
commission  in  work  of  this  kind.  This  represents  the  fourth  year  that  the  California 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  have  extended  this  assistance  to  the  park  with  most 
gratifying  results  in  the  extension  and  popularizing  of  the  Nature  Guide  work,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Doctor  Bryant's  fine  work. 

Public  Utilities — Franchises  and  Permits. 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  season 
of  1923: 
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Name. 


E.  N.  Baxter 

Mrs.  John  Degnan 

H.  C.  Best 

A.  C.  PiUsbury 

J.  T.  Boysen 

D.  J.  Foley 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stein 

Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Co 

Trustees  of  Yosemite  school  district. 

Currs?^  Camping  Co 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co 


Dr.  Austin  F.  Roberts. 
Louis  B.  Patterson 


For  what  granted. 


Sale  of  curios,  photos,  etc. 

DeUcatessen  store 

Curios,  photos,  etc 

do 

do 


do 

Hospital 

Automobile  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

Hotel  camp 

Hotels,  chalets,  inns,  camps  transpor- 
tation services,  store  and  dairy. 

Dentist 

Tenaya  Lake  Girls'  Camp 


Expiration. 


Dec.  31,1923 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

Aug.  15,1923 
31, 1931 
31, 1936 
31, 1939 
31.1938 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec.  31,1923 
Dec.  31,1923 


Annual 
rent. 


$75 
1250 
1250 
1250 
1250 
1250 
None. 

100 
None. 

3  25 
10 


1  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $250  minimum. 

2  22|  per  cent  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  invesment. 

3  Permit  fee  fixed  at  3  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $25  minimum. 

Lease,  special -use,  and  water  -poiver  permits  under  act  of  February  7,  1905,  segregating  lands  from  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  placing  same  in  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National  Forests. 


Period. 

Name  and  privilege  granted. 

Compensa- 
tion ex- 
acted. 

Intermediate 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905,  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service  February, 
7,  1908,  for  diverting  dam,  pipe  line  and  water  tank. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  June  27,  1911, 
to  construct  logging  railroad. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  November, 
1911,  for  construction  telephone  line. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  construction 
pipe  line. 

Citj'-  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Congressional  grant,  December  13,  1913, 
rights  of  way  for  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

1  $1,000 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Perpetual 

1,2  1,200 

3  10 

Variable. 

1  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

«  Value  of  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  $406.56  made  May  3,  1912,  and  $334.56 
made  Oct.  3,  1912),  $741. 12. 
3  Per  annum,  in  advance. 

From  e^^ery  standpoint  the  season  of  1923  has  been  a  successful  one  to  the  park 
operators  and  permittees.  The  increased  travel  has  brought  each  a  greater  business 
than  In  any  previous  year.  Close  cooperation  between  the  operators  of  hotels  and  camps 
in  the  handling  of  reservations,  combined  with  the  tendency  toward  shorter  stays  than 
usual  on  the  part  of  visitors  to  the  park  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
during  May  and  June,  prevented  anything  in  the  way  of  congestion  during  the  peak  of 
the  season.  Another  fact  that  contributed  to  this  lack  of  congestion  which  has  been 
suffered  during  the  high  tide  of  travel  during  previous  years  has  been  the  addition  of 
over  600  beds  and  the  providing  of  additional  feeding  facilities  through  extended 
cafeteria  operations  both  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  the  Curry  Camping  Co. 
At  no  time  during  the  season  were  all  sleeping  accommodations  provided  utilized,  and 
only  for  short  periods  were  the  feeding  facilities  heavily  taxed. 

The  Curry  Camping  Co.  during  the  year  built  a  new  store  building  and  oil  station 
for  the  operation  of  their  store  and  gasoline  privileges  granted  them  during  the  winter 
of  1922-23. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  added  two  buildings  to  their  garage  plant.  Other 
improvements  were  confined  to  minor  additions  and  extensions  to  their  existing  plant. 
However,  plans  were  practically  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  new  camp  unit  to  be 
constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  "Kenneyville.  The  construction  of  this  installation  will 
undoubtedly  be  under  way  next  year  and  may  even  be  suflBciently  far  along  to  give  service 
during  the  season  of  1924. 

With  the  final  approval  of  plans  for  the  new  village  unit,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Myron 
Hunt,  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  administration  building  and  a  new  post-oflice  building. 
The  completion  of  this  project  will  mean  virtually  the  elimination  of  the  present  village, 
and  all  operators  and  permittees  are  making  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
replace  present  inadequate  ones  in  the  old  village  on  the  new  approved  site.  By  the  end 
of  another  year  this  unit  should  be  well  along  toward  completion. 

The  Yosemite  medical  service  was  operated  more  satisfactorily  and  successfully  than 
in  any  previous  year  in  spite  of  the  very  serious  handicap  of  inadequate  space.  Con- 
gestion in  the  hospital  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  became  very  serious,  it  being 
neLcessary  to  accommodate  numbers  of  patients  on  the  open  porch  and  in  tents  outside 
of  the  hospital,  hastily  erected  to  meet  emergencies.  Even  in  spite  of  this  it  was  often 
necessary  to  refuse  applications  for  admission  to  the  hospital  because  of  lack  of  room. 
The  situation  is  truly  serious  and  one  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  the  construction  of 
a  building  suitable  for  hospital  purposes.  An  item  has  been  included  in  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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public  vlsitlnff  the  park,  as  well  as  the  employees  of  the  Government  and  the  public 
operators  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  facilities  made  available  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  hospital  and  medical  treatment,  that  funds  will  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  2,238  cases  were  treated  by  the  medical  service,  of  which 
121  were  hospital  cases.  In  connection  with  this,  4,230  office  calls  were  attended  to  ; 
1,362  house  calls  were  made ;  483  accidents  were  reported,  2  resulting  in  deaths  ;  323 
operations  were  performed,  of  which  12  were  performed  under  general  anaesthetic  ;  and 
9  deaths  and  10  births  were  reported  during  the  year. 

Dental  services  were  furnished  during  June,  July,  and  August  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Capps.  of 
Pasadena,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Austin  F.  Roberts,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
Is  under  contract  with  the  Government  for  furnishing  dental  services  in  the  park. 

Travel. 

All  previous  travel  records  were  shattered  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1923, 
when  approximately  130,000  people  entered  the  park,  as  compared  with  100,506  during 
the  previous  year.  While  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  travel  to  the  park  by  all  means 
of  conveyance,  as  usual  motor  travel  showed  the  greatest  gain,  approximating  an  in- 
crease of  37  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  with  the 
figures  recorded  for  the  previous  year: 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles. 


Entrance. 


Road. 


Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 


Number 
of  people. 


Number 
of  motor- 
cycles. 


Number 
of  people. 


Season  1922. 

Alder  Creek 

Crane  Flat 

Merced  Grove 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Flat 

Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen 

Valley 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat. 
CoulterviUe.. 

Tioga 

do 

Various 


Total. 


Season  192S. 

Alder  Creek 

Crane  Flat 

Merced  Grove 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Flat 

Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen 

Valley , 


"Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat. 
CoulterviUe . . 

Tioga 

do 

Various 


Total. 


11,428 

1,983 

240 

332 

2,297 

138 

1,334 

1,831 


19, 583 


13, 831 

4,560 

118 

541 

3,426 

155 

2,781 

1,821 


38,758 

6,898 

801 

974 

7,043 

361 

4,189 

5,713 


64,737 


45,315 
14,998 

381 
1,595 
10,496 

386 

8,654 
6, 045 


27,233        87,870 


124 


101 
30 

134 

42 

2 

7 
2 

4 
8 
2 

Other  means  of  transportation. 


Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  via  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Yosemite  Vallev  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motorcycles 


1922 


35, 581 


4,311 

23,552 

5,788 

1,930 

4,908 

26,607 

7,188 

3,283 

SUMMARY. 


Travel  by  private  automobiles 

Travel  by  motorcycles 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Total 
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Fish  and  Game, 

The  fishing  situation  in  the  park  is  not  good.  With  the  tremendous  increase  in  travel 
and  the  accompanying  demand  for  fishing,  it  has  been  impossible  with  the  means  at  the 
command  of  the  park  to  keep  the  streams  and  lakes  sufficiently  stocked.  During  the 
year  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  furnished  approximately  400,000 
trout  fry,  which  were  planted  in  the  lakes  and  streams  that  are  principally  fished.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  fishing,  restocking  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  million  fry  per  year  instead  of  a  few  thousand,  as  is  only  possible  at  present.  The 
park  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  fish  hatchery.  For  years  the  State  has  failed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  its  contract  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State  fish  hatchery  in 
Yosemite  Valley,  with  the  result  that  practically  no  progress  is  being  made  in  the  re- 
stocking of  the  park  streams,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  depopulated  of  fish  life  through 
the  extremely  heavy  fishing  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  park  interested  in  that 
isport. 

During  the  year  Mr.  A.  H.  Dinsmore,  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  made  a  study  of  the  fish  situation  in  the  park  and  will  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to 
the  building  of  a  Government  hatchery  in  the  near  future. 

Deer  and  bear  are  becoming  more  and  more  plentiful,  largely  through  the  additional 
protection  given  during  the  past  two  years  through  the  absolute  prohibition  of  dogs.  Not 
only  are  these  fine  animals  becoming  more  plentiful,  but  they  are  becoming  less  timid 
and  through  their  increasing  friendliness  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  attraction 
to  the  visitors  to  the  park.  The  park  visitor  now  who  fails  to  observe  at  least  one  or 
more  deer  and  bears  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  novelty  which  has  met  with  the  greatest  approval  was  instituted  by  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  Co.  through  the  building  of  a  special  feeding  place  for  the  bears  near 
the  river  bank  a  mile  below  Yosemite  village.  The  platform  on  which  the  food  is  placed 
is  electrically  lighted,  and  hundreds  of  people  journey  to  this  point  every  night  to  watch 
the  bears  eat  and  play.  The  trip  is  always  rewarded  by  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  animals  being  present. 

Recommendations. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  park  road  system,  including  paving  of  the  El  Portal  Road 
and  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Happy 
Isles  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  via  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  top  of  Nevada  Falls  to  Glacier  Point,  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
mountain  roads. 

2.  Erection  of  a  new  hospital. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  Waterwheel  Falls  Trail  down,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Tuolumne  River  to  Pate  Valley. 

4.  Completion  of  improvement  of  the  water-supply  system  by  the  development  of  a 
new  source  of  supply  from  Illilouette  Creek. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toilets 
throughout  the  public  camp  grounds. 

6.  Increase  in  ranger  force  to  insure  better  police  and  fire  control  and  better  super- 
vision of  the  public  camping  grounds. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  small  administrative  unit  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  the 
erection  of  new  ranger  quarters  and  comfort  stations  at  the  more  important  ranger 
stations. 

8.  Installation  of  a  Federal  fish  hatchery. 

9.  Early  completion  of  the  new  village  unit  and  the  razing  of  the  old  village. 

10.  Modification  of  park  boundary  lines,  thereby  eliminating  certain  areas  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  park  and  adding  to  the  park  other  areas  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  including  the  Devil's  Post  Pile,  Thousand  Island  Lake,  and  Rush  Creek  areas 
and  the  Leevining  Canyon  section. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Giant  Forest,  Calif. 

Genbral  Statement. 

This  park  of  252  square  miles  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  October  1,  1890,  with  the 
Yosemite  and  General  Grant  National  Parks.  The  preservation  of  the  largest  forest  of 
Big  Trees  (Sequoia  gigantea),  with  the  other  scenic  attractions  and  the  ample  camp 
sites  6.000  feet  above  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  was  due  to  a  few  farseeing  and  public- 
spirited  men  of  Tulare  County,  of  whom  only  Col.  George  W.  Stewart,  of  Visalia,  is  now 
living.  The  interest  shown  in  creating  the  park  has  been  maintained,  so  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  park  administration  and  the  people  of  adjacent  county  and  State  lands 
have  always  been  of  harmonious  nature.  The  growth  of  the  park  has  resulted  in  na- 
tional and  world-wide  travel,  which  has  increased  from  1,251  visitors  in  1908  to  30,158 
in   1923. 

A  Successful  Year. 

Measured  by  any  standards,  the  past  year  has  been  in  every  way  successful,  especiallv 
^hen  it  is  considered  that  for  all  park  purposes,  except  new  construction,  we  have  had 
no  greater  api)ropriation  than  that  granted  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  when  the  demands 
for  public  service  were  but  half  those  now  pressing  upon  us. 

Nmo  thousand  srvcn  hundred  and  ninety-six  automobiles  and  30,158  visitors  wore 
handled  smoothly  and  without  untoward  incident.  A  now  water  system  with  5-inch 
main  from  Wolverton  Dam,  Si  miles  to  Giant  Forest,  was  constructed"  within  the  appro- 
priation of  $18,320.  An  extension  of  40  public  auto  camp  grounds  was  made  at  Paradise 
L,amp  Giant  Forest,  from  funds  squeezed  out  of  maintenance  allotments.  A  new  gar- 
bage-disposal system  was  installed  and  incinerator  built,  also  without  specific  appro- 
Roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines  have  of  course  suffered  from  neglect  enforced  by 
•diversion  of  funds  to  urgent  sanitary  and  other  needs  ;  yet  they  have  all  been  kept  in 
"Usable  condition. 
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A  mammoth  sequoia  was  dedicated  to  our  late  President,  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  forest  play,  "  Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees,"  was  presented 
twice  at  Giant  Forest.  Camp  entertainments  and  lectures  were  organized  by  the  service 
and  campers  with  entire  success,  advantage  being  taken  by  Park  Service  officers  to  dis- 
cuss the  policies  and  regulations,  while  Judge  Fry  gave  camp-fire  talks  on  the  sequoias 
and  nature  subjects. 

The  tri-weekly  dances  were  for  the  first  season  conducted  by  the  public  operators, 
thus  relieving  the  service  of  many  details  of  entertainment  to  which  the  hotel  should 
attend. 

In  short,  it  is  felt  that  the  park  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  as  one  of  the  great  breathing 
places  of  the  Nation  and  that  we  have  contributed  to  the  mental  and  physical  refresh- 
ment, as  well  as  the  enjoyment,  of  many  thousands  of  American  citizens  from  every 
State  and  every  walk  in  life.  Pierce  Arrow  and  Ford  have  jostled  hubs,  while  around 
the  camp  fires  their  occupants  have  shared  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  well  as  that  great 
peace  which  pervades  the  mightiest  forest  in  the  world. 

Proposed  Park  Enlargement. 

There  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  park  may  soon  expand  in  greater  useful- 
ness to  the  Nation  as  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  embracing  the  mighty  can- 
yons of  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers,  Mount  Whitney,  with  a  chain  of  other  peaks,  with 
countless  fishing  streams,  upland  meadows,  and  camping  places.  The  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Hon.  H.  E.  Barbour,  of  the  seventh  California  district,  which  failed  of  passage  during 
last  Congress  will,  it  is  understood,  be  reintroduced  with  satisfactory  boundary  adjust- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  Forest  Service  has  improved  trails  in  the  Kings-Kern  regions  and 
has  cooperated  in  every  way  with  this  office  in  the  many  mutual  problems  involved. 

Fortunately  Congressman  Barbour  was  able  to  visit  the  southern  section  of  the  present 
park,  three  townships  of  which  (108  square  miles)  were  excised  from  the  park  by  the 
previous  bill.  His  observations  will  be  valuable  in  redrafting  legislation;  and  as  he  had 
no  representatives  of  the  Park  Service  with  him,  his  opinions  were  formed  from  an  en- 
tirely unbiased  standpoint.  Dr.  D.  D.  Nice,  of  Three  Rivers,  showed  the  usual  fine  spirit 
of  local  residents  by  accompanying  Mr.  Barbour  on  the  trip. 

Administration  and  Organization. 

It  is  again  a  pleasure  to  report  progress  despite  lack  of  funds.  The  storehouse  and 
property  systems  were  entirely  reorganized  and  a  storekeeper-cost  clerk  employed  pro- 
visionally until  funds  are  available  for  a  permanent  man  in  this  key  jwsition.  Adminis- 
trative offices  at  Giant  Forest  were  enlarged  at  the  sacTiflce  of  space  for  public 
reception. 

When  Giant  Forest  closes  about  mid-October  we  shall  move  to  our  new  Alder  Creek 
headquarters,  thus  assembling  for  the  first  time  during  the  seven  winter  months  all 
park  personnel  and  property.  When  it  is  considered  that  we  have  only  had  $18,670 
to  build  a  complete  park  headquarters — offices,  quarters  for  all  employees,  mess  house, 
storehouse,  garage,  and  machine  shops,  etc. — ^we  fairly  may  feel  that  we  have  lived  up  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  late  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget;  indeed,  only  the 
most  vigorous  economy  with  the  unstinted  efforts  of  all  concerned  have  made  possible 
this  important  concentration  of  all  park  activities. 

It  is.  perhaps,  sometimes  thought  that  the  park  personnel  is  most  active  during  the 
summer  months  and  tourist  influx  ;  but  such  is  not  entirely  the  case,  for  the  preparations 
during  the  winter  months  make  possible  a  successful  season,  and  we  have  hitherto  been 
handicapped  by  such  separation  of  men  and  material  that  even  our  small  funds  have  not 
been  used  to  best  advantage. 

When  all  have  done  so  well  it  is  impossible  to  allot  individual  praivSe.  I  feel  indebted 
to  all  permanent  and  temporary  employees  for  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  they  have  shown 
and  for  results  obtained. 

The  Park  Ranger  Force. 

Again  we  have  no  record  of  complaint  against  any  rangers  engaged  in  checking  travel, 
patrolling  the  forests,  fighting  forest  fires,  and  enforcing  regulations.  Owing  to  shortage 
of  funds  murh  legitimate  ranger  activity  has  been  neglected,  the  men  being  employed 
on  every  kind  of  repair  and  maintenance  work. 

For  four  years  I  have  urged  the  acquisition  of  additional  stock  and  pack  equipment, 
of  which  none  has  been  purchased  despite  the  fact  that  animals  and  packs  are  worn 
out.  Fortunately,  we  have  friends — and  good  rangers — who  loan  us  animals  and  equip- 
ment or  we  could  not  patrol  the  mountains  and  fight  forest  fires. 

FOREST   FIRES. 

At  date  of  writing  this  report.  mid-August,  we  are  able  to  report  no  serious  fire 
and  but  three  minor  fires.  This  improvement  over  past  years  may  be  attributed  to 
increased  vigilance  of  rangers,  to  the  warning  signs  we  have  freely  distributed,  to  the 
fire  permits  now  necessary  on  adjacent  forest  reserves,  and  to  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  California  press  in  the  education  of  the  public.  These  factors,  working  together,, 
have  saved  the  Federal  Government  many  thousands  of  dollars  this  year. 

grazing. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  cattle  were  erazed  by  11  permittees — this  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  125  fi-om  the  number  in  1922 — following  the  general  policy  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  cattle  whenever  that  is  possible  without  injustice  to  cattlemen  and  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  tourist  pasture. 

UxiTKD  States  Commissioner  and  Court  Cases. 

^  Nine  complaints  for  violation  of  regulations  were  filed  ;  four  dismissed  and  five  con- 
victions were  obtained.  A  general  improvement  in  respect  for  regulations  is  noted, 
largely  owing  to  the  patient  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  Judge  Fry. 
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Detailed  statistics  are  given  in  attached  summary.  Nine  tliousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  autos  and  3Q.158  visitors  enterod  between  October  1,  1922,  and  September  30, 
1923.    This  compares  with  past  years  of  auto  travel  as  follows : 


1923 

1922 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

People. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

People. 

Passengers  carried  by  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co 

297 
9,499 

1,087 

28,  567 
610 

237 
7,649 

833 

Private  automobiles 

25, 264 

Other  transportation  wagon,  horse,  foot 

1,417 

Total                                                             

9,796  j      30,158 

7,886 

27,514 

Travel  by  entrances: 

Giant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station .         

5,944  1       19,026 
1,501           4,812 
2,351  !        5.710 

4,644 
1,314 
1,928 

15, 460 

Middle  Fork  Road,  Alder  Creek  station 

4,420 

Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  entrance 

6,693 

South  Fork  Trail,  Clough's  Cave  entrance 

386 
224 

493 

448 

Total 

9,  796         .'^0. 158 

7,886 

27, 514 

No  serious  accident  occurred  and  minor  accidents  were  few.  The  road  control  was 
remodeled  to  give  three-way  travel  daily  up  and  down  and  has  proved  in  every  way 
safe,  comfortable,  and  satisfactory  to  motorists.  The  additional  travel  hours  have  meant 
extra  work  and  less  sleep  for  checking  rangers,  who,  however,  have  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call  for  service. 

Ranger  and  Mrs.  Magly  have  made  Cedar  Creek  station  one  of  the  attractive  spots 
of  the  park  and  have  put  into  their  welcome  and  farewells  a  spirit  which  has  made 
visitors,  whom  they  treat  as  guests,  glad  to  arrive  and  sorry  to  depart. 

During  the  winter  of  1022-23,  437  people  visited  Giant  Forest  by  the  incomplete 
Generals'  Highway  and  the  snowshoe  trail,  an  increase  of  127  over  the  previous  winter. 
As  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  new  road  will  be  linked  to  the  Smith  Grade  before  the 
snow  flies  this  year  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  it  for  motor  travel  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  winter,  we  may  anticipate  a  large  increase  of  travel  to  the  Big  Trees 
and  the  winter  sports,  with  corresponding  tax  on  our  appropriations. 

Public  Auto-Camp  Grounds. 

The  803  public  auto-camp  sites  at  Giant  Forest  center  were  supplemented  by  40  addi- 
tional at  the  new  Paradise  Camp.  With  partially  prepared  sites  available  on  the  Marble 
Fork  at  Bridge  and  Lodge  Pole  Camps  and  at  other  outlying  camp  grounds  near  Giant 
Forest,  this  gives  us  343  public  auto-camp  sites.  Present  travel  fills  these  sites ;  during 
the  summer  months  there  are  from  1,500  to  3,000  campers  present  at  Giant  Forest ; 
and  with  the  opening  of  The  Generals'  Highway  and  new  State  road  during  the  1924 
season  we  shall  have  insufficient  camping  accommodations  unless  estimated  funds  are 
made  available  in  early  spring  of  1924. 

PUBLIC  Operators. 

Kings  River  Paries  Co. — Despite  the  efforts  of  Park  Service  officers  and  the  directors 
of  the  company,  it  v/as  found  impracticable  to  reorganize  and  refinance  it  to  meet  the 
public  needs.  At  the  time  when  success  seemed  in  sight  the  financial  situation  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  was  complicated  by  the  raisin  drive  and  our  plans  fell  through. 

There  is  general  realization  of  the  urgent  need  of  reorganization  to  meet  actual  and 
prospective  travel  demands.  Perhaps  no  more  important  measure  than  this  confronts 
the  park. 

Minor  improvements  in  accommodations  were  made  at  Giant  Forest  Lodge  and  house- 
keeping camps  enlarged  so  that  a  total  of  260  persons  may  now  be  accommodated. 

Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co. — The  transportation  company  reports  a  successful 
season  and  its  operations  were  admirably  conducted  ;  1,087  passengers  were  carried  as 
compared  with  883  in  1922,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Sierra  Club 
brought  250  in  one  day.  The  companv  is  now  branching  out  in  stage  service  to  Mineral 
King,  passing  through  the  central  part  of  the  park.  The  application  to  extend  its  route 
from  Lemon  Cove  to  "Visalia  was  denied  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

Photographers. — Messrs.  Eddy  and  Belden  report  good  patronage  and  have  continued 
to  assist  the  service  by  taking  'special  views  and  furnishing  photographs. 

Meat  market. — Byron  Allen  again  conducted  this  operation,   with  satisfaction   to   all. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  market. — J.  A.  Mehrten,  of  Three  Rivers,  gave  this  service  and 
kept  campers  well-  supplied. 

Dairy. — For  the  third  season,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Carter  conducted  the  dairy  at  Log 
Meadow  and  at  the  height  of  the  season  furnished  as  much  as  140  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

Medical  and  hospital  services. — Dr.  Morton  W.  Fraser  again  gave  faithful  and  satis- 
factory service  under  discouraging  conditions  of  returns  and  accommodations,  which 
have  been  the  subjet  of  special  i-eport.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Asst.  Surg.  Gen. 
W.  F.  Draper  may  result  in  improvement  of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  Doctor 
Fraser  works. 

Additional  puhlic  operators  needed. — Improved  hotel  accommodations,  with  a  bakery 
and  delicatessen  are  the  urgent  needs ;  the  latter  two  which  may  readily  be  installed,  will 
prove  immediately  profitable  and  a  great  convenience  to  campers  and  residents. 
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Miscellaneous  Service  to  Public. 

Nature  guide  service. — t^o  far  as  has  been  possible,  without  funds  or  personnel,  Judge 
Fry  has  conducted  this  service,  has  lectured  to  hundreds  around  campfires,  conducted 
a  wild-flower  show,  prepared  museum  specimens,  and  has  answered  innumerable  ques- 
tions besides  issuing  several  bulletins  on  wild  life. 

No  service  to  the  public  is  more  appreciated  than  this  or  is  more  in  line  with  park 
ideals  and  policies,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  next  year  be  provided  with  funds 
for  construction  of  a  museum  building. 

Museum  and  library  l)uilding. — We  have  annually  requested  an  appropriation  for  this 
building,  which  is  needed  to  relieve  the  congested  administration  building  of  museum 
specimens  and  as  a  rallying  place  for  visitors  interested  in  the  natural  features  of  the 
park.  A  suitable  site  has  been  chosen  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  trails  may  radiate  so 
that  all  scenic  attractions  may  be  reached  afoot  or  on  horseback  without  passing  over 
dusty  roads. 

Library. — The  Tulare  County  Library,  under  direction  of  Miss  Gretchen  Flower,  again 
loaned  a  collection  of  1,550  books  for  use  of  summer  campers,  the  circulation  of  which 
filled  the  needs  especially  for  nature  study. 

Construction  of  Qiant  Forest  center. — Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Rev.  Lee  A. 
Wood,  of  Porterville,  who  conducted  church  services  at  Giant  Forest,  a  number  of 
public-spirited  campers  assisted  in  the  construction  of  an  auditorium  beneath  the  Big 
Trees  which  will  seat  several  hundred  people,  and  which  has  been  successfully  used  for 
religious  services  as  well  as  entertainments.  This  structure  fills  a  long-felt  need  and 
relieves  congestion  in  the  dance  pavilion. 

Annual  pageant. — The  annual  presentation  of  "  Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees  "  was  given  on 
August  11  and  12  at  a  new  site  in  the  heart  of  Giant  Forest.  Twice  as  many  people 
attended  as  last  year,  and  so  encouraging  was  the  reception  that  we  are  assured  of 
an  annual  event  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
and  with  many  pageants  staged  in  California.  Mr.  Garnet  Holme,  who  directed  the 
play,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Park  Service  for  his  work  so  well  in  line  with  park 
policies  and  which  he  has  put  forward  despite  lack  of  financial  support. 

Restoration  of  Tharp  log  caMn. — Few  matters  have  attracted  more  attention  and 
interest  than  the  work  of  restoring  the  sequoia  log  house  occupied  by  Hale  Tharp,  of 
Three  Rivers,  for  many  years — from  1858  until  his  death.  John  Muir  spent  several 
nights  in  the  log  and  wrote  glowingly  of  its  forest  and  meadow  setting.  The  Three 
Rivers  Woman's  Club  is  lending  financial  and  other  assistance  and  will  stage  an  official 
opening  on  September  15,  when,  at  an  open-air  garden  party,  funds  will  be  raised  for 
the  cabin  and  for  the  Giant  Forest  museum. 

Dedicating  the  Warren  Harding  Sequoia. — On  August  10  several  hundred  people  paid' 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  our  late  President  when  the  Park  Service  officially 
named  and  dedicated  a  mammoth  tree,  fortunately  situated  near  the  McKlnley  and 
Lincoln  Trees.  The  event  occasioned  great  public  interest  and  all  park  employees  were 
glad  to  take  part  in  thus  remembering  one  who  did  so  much  to  instill  a  spirit  of  unity, 
cooperation,  and  economy  in  the  Federal  service. 

Construction  and  Maintenance. 

Despite  shortage  of  funds,  all  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  buildings,  etc.,  have  been 
kept  in  usable  condition  ;  the  camp  grounds  have  been  policed  and  garbage  burned  in  new 
incinerator.  Pending  the  flush  system,  which  it  is  hoped  Congress  will  authorize  next 
fiscal  year,  additional  pit  toilets  were  dug. 

New  water  system. — With  the  $18,600  made  available  this  year  we  have  installed 
a  5-inch  main  from  Wolverton  Creek,  constructing  a  dam  8  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide 
on  the  works  abandoned  by  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  This  impounds  a  small  lake  and 
will  ffive  us  an  ample  water  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  If  funds  are  provided  for 
the  extension  of  camp  sites  the  difficult  situation  of  past  years  will  be  remedied,  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  plan  development  instead  of  let  it  run  haphazard  through  the  sequoia 
groves. 

Alder  Creek  headquarters. — During  the  past  winter  three  sets  of  quarters,  a  mess- 
house,  commissary,  machine  shop,  garage,  and  administration  building  were  built  at  this 
new  site,  1,600  feet  altitude  and  1  mile  inside  the  park  boundary  on  the  main  Kaweab 
River.  This  headquarters  will  be  about  10  miles  nearer  Giant  Forest  than  our  old  tem- 
porary headquarters  outside  the  park  at  Three  Rivers.  We  shall  construct  two  addi- 
tional quarters  this  fall  and  move  in  about  mid-October,  thus  centralizing  park  activi- 
ties during  the  7  winter  months  for  the  first  time  in  the  33  years  of  the  park's  existence. 

State  highway  and  The  Generals'  Highway. — The  new  State  highway  to  the  park 
boundary  is  practically  finished  and  will  be  used  for  access  to  our  new  headquarters  and 
to  the  incompleted  park  road  from  Alder  Creek  to  Giant  Forest,  which,  as  it  is  the  first 
link  in  the  interpark  road  between  the  General  Grant  Tree  and  the  General  Sherman 
Tree,  it  is  proposed  to  name  "  The  Generals'  Highway." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  civil  engineer  of  the  Service  excellent  and  economical 
progress  has  been  made  on  that  portion  of  the  new  park  road  between  Hospital  Rock 
and  Giant  Forest.  About  5  miles  are  finished  except  for  final  grading  and  ditching  and 
less  than  8  miles  remain  before  connection  with  the  old  Smith  Grade,  near  Giant  Forest, 
is  effected.  This  should  be  done  before  snowfall,  so  that  we  shall  have  at  least  partial 
use  of  the  road  for  the  Giant  Forest  winter  season  and  sports,  so  well  begun  during 
winters  of  1921  and  1922. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  only  the  intelligent  work  of  General  Foreman  Small 
has  made  it  possible  to  build  this  mountain  road  within  appropriations.  There  still 
remains  the  bad  7-mile  section  between  park  boundary  and  Hospital  Rock  and  this 
must  be  rebuilt  in  part  before  any  real  service  may  be  had  from  The  Generals'  Highway. 

Landscape  engineering  division. — The  plans  furnished  by  Landscape  Engineer  D.  R. 
Hull  have  proved  suitable  for  such  limited  construction  as  we  have  done,  and  his  spirit 
of  cordial  cooperation  with  appreciation  of  local  difficulties  has  made  economical  work 
possible. 

Sanitary  engineer.  United  States  Public  Health  Service. — We  consider  ourselves  more 
than  fortunate  to  have  had  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommoi^  in  the  installing  of  our 
water  system  and  In  the  general  sanitation  of  the  park.  Mr.  Hommon's  assistance,  no 
less  than  his  professional  skill,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  work. 
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Miscellaneous  notes. — Owing  to  imposed  limits  of  this  report,  much  important  work 
and  projected  development  must  fail  of  notice  here;  but  I  can  sincerely  state  that  if  all 
employees  had  not  delivered  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  each  dollar  expended 
It  would  have  been  impracticable  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  instructions  of  the  President  and  Director  of  the  Budget  have  been  studied  by  all 
employees,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  submit  for  monthly  reports  a  statment  of  all 
economies  effected. 

Recommendations. 

1  have  no  recommendations  to  make  other  than  that  our  carefully  prepared  estimates 
ror  the  fiscal  year  1925  be  given  every  consideration.  But  this  does  not  mean  that,  as 
the  park  grows  and  as  Americans  learn  more  of  the  opportunities  for  spiritual  and 
pnysical  refreshment  under  the  Big  Trees,  we  shall  not  need  additional  appropriations. 

Statistical  summary. 


1923 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


Visitors. 


1922 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


Visitors. 


Travel: 

By  private  automobiles 

By  stage 

By  other  means  of  conveyance. 


9,499 
297 


28,946 
602 
610 


7,649 
237 


Totals. 


9,796 


30, 158 


25,264 

833 

1.417 


27,514 


Travel  by  entrances: 

Giant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station. 
Middle  Fork  Road,  Alder  Creek  station. 
Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  entrance. 
South  Fork  Trail,  Clough's  Cave  station. 
Trails,  all  sources 


5,944 
1,501 
2,351 


19,026 

4,812 

5,710 

386 

224 


4,644 
1,314 
1,928 


Total 

Hikers  to  forest  during  winter  season . 


9,796 


30, 158 
437 


15,460 
4,420 


493 

448 


27,514 
310 


Revenues     (net)  — all 

sources 

Automobile  fees,   travel 

season 

Appropriations: 

General 

New  construction 

Telephone  service: 

Total  calls  during  sea- 
son- 
Long  distance 

Local 

Total     collections 

(commercial) 

Cases  before  United  States 
commissioner: 
Total  number  cases. . . 

Convictions 

Total  fines  imposed.. . 
Nature  guide  service: 
Press  bulletins  issued. 
Museum    specimens 

prepared 

Talks  on  subject 

Forest  fires: 

Minor 

Serious 

Burned  -  over     area, 

acres 

Cost  to  extinguish 

Grazing: 

Number  cattle 

Number  permittees. . . 
Area  occupied,  .acres. . 

Fish  planted 

Private  holdings  in  park: 

Number 

Number  of  acres 


1923 


$23,425.62 

$10,842.35 

$32,000.00 
$46,000.00 

1,325 
9,986 

$343. 12 


9 

5 

$40.00 


25 
40 

9 
1 

3J 
$565.75 

996 

11 

45,500 

385,000 

9 
1,400 


1922 


$20,086.27 

$7,737.50 

$36,000.00 
$50,000.00 


I  1,293 

$536. 04 


15 

13 

$330.00 

10 

150 
20 

3 

2 

900 
$2,155.97 

1,121 

12 

52,540 

200,000 

9 
1.400 


Miscellaneous: 

Roads— general, 

miles., 

Trails miles.. 

Telephone  lines, 

miles 

Flush  toilets , 

Pit  toilets 

Number  public  camp 

sites 

BuUdings— 

Giant  Forest 

Outside    (ranger 

stations) , 

Alder  Creek , 

Water  system  .miles . , 
Personnel  classification: 
Administration— 
Permanent      (12 

months) 

Temporary    (4-6 

months) 

Protection— 

Permanent 
(ranger,    12 

months) 

Temporary 
(ranger,     4r-6 

months) 

Maintenance  and  con- 
struction— 
Permanent 
(12  months) . . . , 
Temporary 
(4-6  months) . . , 
Engineering — Middle 
Fork      Road      (12 
months) 


1923 


56.5 
268.3 

146 
14 
76 

343 

10 

10 
6 
11 


1922 


56 
263.3 

146 

8 

56 

303 

10 

10 

7 
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Public  operators. 


1923 


House- 
keeping, 


Lodge. 


1922 


House- 
keeping. 


Lodge. 


Xings  River  Parks  Co.: 

Accommodations  for  guests 
Guests  during  season- 
June  

July 

August 

September 

Total 


175 

557 
3,479 
4,084 


85 

820 
1,882 
1,865 

628 


150 

642 
3,009 
3,134 

454 


),133 


5.280 


7,; 


85 


1,428 

1,237 

502 


3,942 


1923 

1922 

Sequoia  Stage  &  Transportation  Co.: 

1,087 
269  tons  685  pounds. 

883 

Frei'^ht  carried               

140  tons. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  Whitb^  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park  of  4  square  miles  was  created  in  1890.  Although 
small  in  area,  its  magnificent  grove  of  sequoias  and  its  accessibility  by  a  fine  6  per  cent 
grade  State  highway  malies  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  parks.  Furthermore,  as 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated  in  his  policy  letter  of  May  18, 
1918,  "  the  size  of  a  national  park  is  of  no  importance  as  long  as  the  park  is  susceptible 
of  effective  management  and  control."  The  General  Grant  Grove  of  262  mammoth 
sequoias  is  a  major  scenic  attraction,  and  the  park  is  favorably  located  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  Kings  River  Canyon. 

In  1922  the  number  of  visitors  was  50,466,  and  in  1923,  46,230.  Fortunately  Con- 
gress, in  the  fiscal  year  1924  appropriations,  recognized  the  need  of  caring  for  this 
travel,  and  during  the  past  summer  an  excellent  water  and  sanitation  system  has  been 
Installed  at  a  cost  of  $38,878. 

Increased  appropriations  have  enabled  many  improvements  in  addition  to  the  water 
and  sanitation  installation ;  a  garbage  collection  and  disposal  system  was  begun ;  a 
ranger  was  stationed  in  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  additional  protection  was  given  the 
trees  by  warning  signs  and  posts;  the  roads  were  graded  and  improved;  public  auto 
camp  sites  were  extended ;  changes  were  made  in  the  administration  building  and  post 
office ;  office  equipment  was  purchased  and  a  clerk-stenographer  and  telephone  girl 
relieved  the  chief  ranger  of  much  detail  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  time  to  general 
supervision. 

Further  improvements  are  urgently  needed,  such  as  a  dignified  entrance  to  replace  the 
present  shack,  adequate  quarters  for  park  personnel,  a  new  administration  building  with 
rooms  for  reception  of  visitors,  a  grader  for  roads,  and  other  equipment.  A  suitable 
hospital,  laboratory,  and  provision  for  medical  service  are  alsoi  needed  at  this  park  as 
at  Giant  Forest  in  Sequoia  Park. 

Although  the  park  is  small,  there  are  many  problems  incident  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  resorts  conducted  on  commercial  lines  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp,  by  Hume 
Logging  Co,  operations,  and  other  activities  ;  while  within  the  park  lies  the  private  hold- 
ing of  "  Wilsonia,"  160  acres,  on  which  over  100  substantial  cabins  have  been  built.  For- 
tunately this  enterprise,  which  so  vitally  affects  the  park,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Ferguson,  of  Fresno,  himself  a  lover  of  the  mountains  and  insistent  that  all  Wilsonia 
development  shall  harmonize  as  far  as  is  possible  with  park  policies  and  regulations. 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  fostered  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  park,  and  we  have  con- 
ferred frequently  on  mutual  problems. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  private  holding  of  Wilsonia  is  squarely  in  the  middle  of 
the  park  as  at  present  constituted,  that  there  is  no  major  scenic  attraction  within  the 
park,  except  the  grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  park  area,  except  the 
grove,  should  be  and  must  be  used  for  public  auto  camp  sites  and  other  accommodations, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  readjustments  of  the  park  boundary  which  will 
permit  the  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  the  area  outside  the  grove.  This  would  be  in  line 
with  Government  economies  and  would  result  in  reimbursement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  money  spent  on  the  park  and  its  improvement,  while  it  would  satisfy  the 
demand  for  summer  homes  adjacent  to  the  valley. 

The  hotel  and  camp  accommodations  provided  by  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  have  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  and  with  the  installation  of  Government  water 
and  sanitation  systems  the  time  has  arrived  when  substantial  improvement  in  accom- 
modations and  service  should  be  given. 

With  the  continuance  of  appropriations  on  the  scale  of  1924  allotments  it  is  clear 
that  General  Grant  Park  will  come  into  its  own ;  and  with  the  completion  of  The 
Generals'  Highway,  joining  it  with  Sequoia,  it  will  become  an  even  more  important  link 
in  that  chain  of  scenic  spots  which  will  eventually  bind  Giant  Forest,  Grant  Park,  the 
Kings,  and  Kern  Canyons  as  one  attraction — California's  High  Sierra. 
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Travel. 

1923 

1922 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Visitors. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Visitors. 

By  private  automobiles                              

12,136 

44,117 

489 

1,624 

12,010 

47, 130 

By  stage 

647 

2,670 

Total 

12, 136 

46,230 

12,010 

50,447 

Revenues  (net — all  sources), 
Automobile  fees,  travel  sea 

son 

Appropriations: 

General 

New  construction 

Telephone  service: 

Calls  over  Forest  Serv 

ice  line,  from  park . . . 

Calls  over  Giant-Forest 

Grant  Park  line 

Total  collections  (com 
mercial) 


1923 


$4,107.37 

$4,116.49 

$10,000.00 
40,000.00 

112 

35 

$5.70 


1922 


$3,480 
$3,027.77 
$6,500.00 


1,429 

125 

$31.67 


Cases  before  United  States 
commissioner: 

Total  number  cases 

Convictions 

Violations  of  regulations 

Total  fines  imposed 

Fish  planted 

Approximate    number    of 
wild  animals  in  park: 

Deer 

Bear 

Lion— periodically 

num^erous  other   small 
animals. 


1923 


3 

3 

5 

$30.00 

50.000 


400 
2 


1922 


3 

7 
$32.  50 
20.000 


300 
3 
5 


General  figures  of  interest. 


Roads miles. .  13. 5 

Trails do. . . .  13 

Telephone  lines do 5. 5 

Water  pipe  line  installed,  1923 feet. .  32, 488 


Number  of  park  buildings . 
Prepared  public  campsites . 
Pit  toilets 


400 
45 


Public  operators. 


1923 

1922 

House- 
keeping. 

Lodge. 

House- 
keeping. 

Lodge. 

Kings  River  Parks  Co. :  Acconmiodations  for  guests 

115 

446 
2,627 
2,641 

534 

40 

155 
413 
260 
145 

115 

236 
1,941 
1,282 

290 

40 

Guests  during  season: 

June 

96 

July 

253 

August 

143 

September 

140 

Total 

6,248 

1,013 

3,749 

632 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

O.  A.  TOMLiNSON,  Superintendent,   Longmire,  Wash. 
General  Statement. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1899,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  act  of  legislation  of  the  State  of  Washington  approved  March  16,  1901. 
Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
30,   1916. 

The  park  is  roughly  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side  and  contains  324  square  miles. 
It  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  immediately  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern 
end  of  Puget  Sound. 

Longmire  Springs,  distant  6i  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the  Nisqually  entrance,  is 
the  headquarters  within  the  park  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Rainier  National 
Park  Co. 


66196—23- 


-10 
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Administration. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  in  cliarge  of  a  superintendent,  "who  is  assisted 
throughout  the  year  by  an  assistant  superintendent,  cleric  accountant,  chief  ranger,  and 
five  permanent  rangers.  During  the  travel  season  the  permanent  force  was  increased  by 
17  temporary  rangers,  1  stenographer.  1  clerk,  2  telephone  operators,  and  a  construction 
and  repair  force.  Puni.shment  for  offenses  committed  within  the  park  Is  administered 
under  the  Federal  law  by  a  United  States  commissioner,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Hall.  During 
the  year  three  convictions  have  been  obtained  for  infraction  of  park  rules. 

Hotel  and  Transportation  Service. 

All  hotel  and  transportation  services  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co., 
a  corix)ration  controlled  and  directed  by  prominent  business  men  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1918  tlie  company  has  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  tourist 
travel  and  has  invested  now  approximately  $550,000  in  hotel  and  transportation  equip- 
ment. The  company  operates  two  hotels  and  two  camps  having  total  accommodations 
for  1,500  people;  guide  service,  both  foot  and  horse;  automobile  transportation  service; 
three  stores  with  lunch  counters ;  its  own  hydroelectric  power  plant,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous services. 

Hotels. — Paradise  Inn,  situated  in  Paradise  Valley  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
perpetual  snow,  is  the  principal  hotel.  Accommodations  may  be  had  in  tne  hotel  or  in 
buHRalow  tents.  The  inn  is  but  four  hours'  drive  from  Tacoma.  Very  reasonable  weekly 
rates  have  been  made  at  the  National  Park  Inn  at  Longmire. 

Oamps. — Two  camps  are  operated  by  the  company.  Paradise  Camp  in  Paradise  Valley 
and  White  River  Camp  near  the  White  River  entrance  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 
Retail  stores  carrying  groceries  and  campers'  supplies,  and  with  lunch-counter  service, 
are  maintained  at  both  camps  and  at  Longmire.  Many  new  improvements  have  been 
made  at  Paradise  Camp.  Thirty  new  tents  were  added  and  a  new  bathhouse  with  hot 
and  cold  water  showers  was  erected.  The  improvements  also  include  a  community 
kitchen  and  laundry  room. 

Transportation. — The  company  operates  stages  and  touring  cars  daily  from  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  to  Paradise,  the  round  trip  from  both  cities  being  made  in  one  day.  Fifty- 
five  organized  touring  parties,  one  numbering  97  persons,  made  the  trip  this  year. 

Summit  clinib. — Conducted  by  experienced  Swiss  guides  employed  by  the  company, 
320  persons  climbed  to  the  summit  this  year.  About  50  others  made  the  trip  independ- 
ently. Climbers  find  sleeping  and  cooking  accommodations  at  the  rock  shelter  cabin 
erected  by  the  Government  at  Camp  Muir. 

Other  trips. — -Every  day  large  parties  conducted  by  guides  make  the  various  glacier 
trips.  The  horseback  trip  over  the  Skyline  Trail  has  proved  the  most  popular  trip 
this  season. 

Weather  Conditions. 

Weather  was  unusually  favorable  for  tourist  travel  this  year.  With  the  exception  of 
one  week  in  the  middle  of  August,  nearly  every  day  was  clear  witli  the  mountain  in 
full  view.  Late  spring  rains  kept  the  atmosphere  clear,  and  there  was  no  smoke  the 
entire  season.  The  snow  did  not  entirely  leave  Paradise  Valley  in  tne  vicinity  of  the 
Inn  until  July  24. 

Free  Public  Camp  Grounds. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  who  came  to  the  park  this  season  with  camping  equipment 
found  convenient  and  attractive  places  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  public  camp  grounds 
provided.  Beautiful  Paradise  Valley  affords  the  most  popular  camping  ground.  Here 
on  an  average  day  may  be  found  as  many  as  500  persons  camping,  and  the  number  is 
many  times  that  on  a  week  end.  Free  wood  and  water  are  furnished  the  campers. 
Additional  tables,  grills,  and  a  shower  bath  were  provided  this  year,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  still  far  short  of  the  needs. 

Those  who  desire  to  camp  several  weeks  frequently  choose  the  camp  ground  at  Long- 
mire, where  the  facilities  are  more  adequate.  The  camp  is  electrically  lighted  and 
provided  with  tables,  grills,  running  water,  and  comfort  stations. 

Eleven  hundred  dollars  has  been  spent  this  season  on  a  public  camp  ground  on  the 
White  River  side.  The  camp  is  located  r.bout  6.7  miles  from  the  entrance  and  is  proving 
very  popular.  Water  has  been  piped,  temporary  comfort  stations  built,  and  18  camp 
stoves  and  12  camp  tables  put  up. 

On  the  west  side  campers  usually  choose  their  own  sites,  no  particular  camping  ground 
being  designated.  Mowich  and  Mystic  Lakes,  with  their  beautiful  surroundings  and 
natural  advantages  of  bathing,  fishing,  and  boating  have  proven  most  popular  in  this 
district. 

Natural  Features  of  the  Park. 

Glaciers. — Second  only  to  Mount  Rainier  itself,  the  great  volcanic  peak  which  rises  to 
an  altitude  of  14.408  feet,  the  glaciers  which  radiate  from  the  mountain  are  perhaps  the 
principal  attraction  for  our  park  visitors. 

Twenty-eight  of  these  ice  rivers,  six  of  them  originating  at  the  summit,  descend  the 
mountain.  Trips  to  Paradise.  Stevens,  and  Nisqually  Glaciers  are  made  every  day  by 
larcre  parties.     The  Nisqually  Glacier  has  receded  44  feet  this  year. 

Floivers. — Before  the  snow  had  melted  in  the  valleys  and  mountain  parks  this  year 
the  flowers  for  which  Rainier  is  famed  made  their  appearance.  First  to  come  were  the 
avalanche  lilies,  which  grow  in  great  profusion.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  varieties 
of  wild  flowers,  most  of  them,  brilliantly  colored,  are  found  in  the  park. 

Trees. — Climatic  conditions  unusually  favorable  to  tree  growth  have  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  development  of  forests  about  the  base  of  Mount  Rainier.  The  forest  growth 
varies  from  the  huge  firs  in  the  lower  elevations  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alpine 
varieties  in  the  mountain  meadows  and  the  distorted,  windswept  trees  along  the  edges 
of  the  glacial  valleys. 

Wild  life. — This  year  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  and 
Rainier  bids  fair  to  become  a  park  noted  for  its  game.  Heretofore  the  deer  and  other 
animals  have  been  forced  out  by  the  heavy  snows  to  lower  levels  outside  the  park 
boundaries,   with    consequent   loss    through    hunting.      Through    the    cooperation   of   the 
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Rainier  National  Forest  and  the  Lewis  County  Game  Commission,  two  and  one-half 
townships  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  were  set  aside  this  year  as  a  game 
preserve.  This  is  the  favorite  winter  range  of  park  deer.  Due  no  doubt  to  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  "  no  dogs  "  regulation,  the  small  wild  life  of  the  park  has  shown  a 
decided  increase.  The  public  camp  grounds  are  alive  with  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and 
rabbits.  Bear  and  mountain  goats  are  the  most  interesting  animals  found  here.  As 
many  as  nine  bears  have  been  seen  at  one  time  at  the  public  camp  grounds  at  Paradise 
coming  in  search  of  food.  A  herd  of  25  mountain  goat  can  be  seen  nearly  any  day  in 
Van  Trump  Park.     Deer  frequently  browse  around  Longmire. 

Fish. — Although  in  the  past  Rainier  has  not  been  primarily  a  fishing  park,  fishing 
conditions  were  better  this  year,  and  many  of  our  visitors  availed  themselves  of  the 
sport.  The  157,000  fish  planted  this  year  in  various  streams  and  lakes  of  the  park  give 
promise  of  good  fishing  to  come. 

Lake  (>"oorgp  has  proved  the  most  popular  fishing  ground,  nearly  everyone  catching  the 
limit  of  10  fish  a  day.  Lake  Louise,  stocked  three  years  ago,  was  opened  this  season 
and  has  provided  good  fishing. 

All  of  the  fish  planted  were  obtained  without  charge  from  the  State  of  Washington 
n'ish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  Pierce  County  Game  Commission  and  were  delivered 
to  the  park.  Sixty  thousand  trout  fry  were  planted  in  Mowich  and  Golden  Lakes  on 
tne  west  side  of  the  park,  52,000  in  the  Ohanapecosh  district,  30,000  in  the  White  River 
iiistrict,  and  15,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Longmire. 

Nature  Guide  Service. 

Although  only  established  a  year  ago,  the  nature  guide  service  in  Rainier  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  park.  Educational 
in  nature,  the  work  is  carried  out  by  means  of  field  trips  conducted  by  park  naturalists, 
illustrated  lectures  on  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  exhibits  and  reference  libraries. 

An  attractive  naturalist's  office  with  displays  of  fresh  wild  flowers,  geological,  botani- 
cal, and  zoological  exhibits  was  arranged  this  year  at  Paradise  Valley.  Here  the  park 
naturalist  answered  questions  and  distributed  literature  and  from  here  regularly  sched- 
uled field  trips  were  arranged  for  those  who  were  interested  in  the  bird,  animal,  and 
plant  life  of  the  park.     Parties  of  from  20  to  100  persons  were  taken  on  these  trips. 

The  illustrated  lectures  were  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  company  guide  house 
four  and  five  nights  a  week  to  capacity  crowds.  It  is  estimated  that  some  15,000  per- 
sons have  been  reached  by  these  lectures.  Almost  double  this  number  would  have 
attended  the  lectures  had  there  been  available  room. 

A  similar  service  with  headquarters  at  the  superintendent's  office  is  offered  at  Long- 
mire.    Illustrated  lectures  were  given  in  the  Sylvan  Theater  on  the  public  camp  grounds. 

Special  Events. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  officially  opened  on  .Tune  15  this  year  and  there  was 
public  recognition  of  the  event  both  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Floral  parades  were  held 
in  both  cities.  Following  the  Seattle  parade  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  which  addresses  by  men  interested  in  the  park  were  made. 

On  June  17  a  large  congressional  party,  headed  by  Senator  F.  E.  Warren,  visited  the 
park.  Congressmen  Cramton,  Barbour,  and  Lea  visited  the  north  and  west  side  entrances 
of  the  park  and  obtained  a  good  general  idea  of  park  needs. 

The  ski  tournament,  an  annual  event  which  attracts  thousands  of  visitors,  was  held 
this  year  on  Alta  Vista,  in  Paradise  Valley,  on  July  4.  The  record  jump  of  240  feet 
was  made  by  Nels  Nelson,  amateur  ski  champion  of  the  world.  The  road  was  open 
only  to  Narada,  and  over  a  thousand  visitors  hiked  over  the  snow  to  Paradise  to  see 
the  tournament.     On  the  night  of  July  3  the  annual  ski  ball  was  held  in  Paradise  Inn. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Tacoma  Motorcycle  Club  a  hill-climbing  contest  was  held 
in  Paradise  August  5.  Drivers  from  all  sections  of  the  coast  took  part  in  the  contest. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  travel  the  contest  brought  approximately  300  motor- 
cycles to  the  park. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  Congress,  headed  by  Representative  George  P.  Darrow, 
of  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  park  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  August.  A  banquet  was 
tendered  them  at  National  Park  Inn  by   the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Improvement  Work. 

Nisgually  River  Road. — From  Paradise  Inn  down  to  the  junction  with  the  new  road, 
which  eliminates  the  switchbacks  above  Narada,  the  widening  work  was  completed.  The 
mile  and  a  half  of  new  road  opened  last  year  was  shaped,  ditched,  culverts  put  in,  and 
surfaced  with  crushed  rock  for  one-way  travel.  By  directing  all  up  traffic  over  the  old 
road  or  switchbacks  and  all  down  travel  over  the  new  road  this  section  will  bo  opened 
for  two-way  travel  next  season.  With  the  exception  of  about  1,500  feet  of  rock  work 
above  the  Nisqually  River  and  near  the  Glacier  checking  station,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  mid-season  next  year  if  funds  are  available,  the  road  can  be  used  for  free 
movement  of  traffic  up  and  down  the  mountain.  However,  much  will  remain  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  surfacing  and  the  placing  of  permanent  bridges  and  culverts.  This  year's 
accomplishment  in  widening  of  three  miles  of  mountain  road  heavy  with  rock  work  during 
a  period  of  less  than  three  months  is  most  satisfactory  considering  that  all  the  blasting 
and  steam-shovel  work  had  to  be  dono  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  traffic. 

CarJ)on  River  Road. — Opening  of  this  road  was  continued  and  will  be  completed  to 
near  the  Carbon  Glacier  late  this  fall  or  early  next  spring.  The  two  miles  of  State 
approach  road  remaining  unfinished  will  bo  completed  by  about  July  1  next  year,  shorten- 
ing the  distance  to  the  park  from  Tacoma  by  14  miles  and  from  Seattle  by  about  20  miles. 

White  River  Road. — The  only  improvement  we  were  able  to  accomplish  with  the  funds 
available  was  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  high  water  overflowing  from  the  river 
and  to  make  passable  four  miles  from  the  entrance  to  White  River  Camp. 

Trail  system. — Trails  were  repaired  and  improved  and  in  some  places  relocated  as  far 
as  the  available  funds  would  permit.     Trails  leading  out  from  Paradise  were  especially 
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popular,  and  the  demand  for  horses  for  visiting  the  various  points  of  interest  was 
unprecedented.  Signs  for  marking  trails  were  ordered  and  will  be  placed  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  funds  provided.  It  is  hoped  that  a  simple  trail  map  vsrithout  the  detail 
shown  on  the  topof,'raphic  map,  to  he  used  in  connection  with  the  written  trail  description 
we  are  now  supplying,  will  be  available  next  season. 

General  construction. — Four  small  cottages  for  the  uae  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  other  permanent  employees  stationed  in  the  park  during  the  winter  were  constructed 
at  Longmire. 

PiibUc  camp  grounds. — Funds  are  available  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Nisqually  River  and  an  approach  road  and  other  improvements  for  the  new  public  camp 
grounds  at  Longmire.  Owing  to  the  lateness  in  securing  acceptable  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  the  road  work  and  other  improvements  for  the  camp  had  to  be 
postponed  until  late  this  fall.  With  favorable  weather  this  fall  and  early  next  spring 
the  camp  can  be  opened  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  year's  travel. 

Recommendations. 

Items  considered  urgently  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  park  and  its  development 
for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  great  number  of  visitors  are  as  follows  : 

Nisqually  Road. — "Widening  and  reduction  of  sharp  curves  and  surfacing  with  crushed 
rock  from  Longmire  to  Paradise  Valley.  Concrete  paving  from  Nisqually  entrance  to 
Longmire. 

White  River  Road. — Widening,  grading,  and  surfacing  of  6  miles  of  road.  Investiga- 
tion and  survey  of  a  road  to  Yakima  Park  or  Summerland  and  the  investigation  of  a 
possible  route  across  the  north  side  of  the  park  to  connect  with  the  proposed  west  side 
road  at  the  Carbon  River. 

Carion  River  Road. — Surface  entire  road  with  gravel  or  crushed  rock. 

West  Side  Road. — Begin  the  construction  of  this  proposed  road  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date. 

Camp  grounds. — Extend  the  Paradise  public  camp  ground  further  down  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountain  by  constructing  a  new  road  to  the  site.  Construct  a  large  comfort  station, 
a  community  building  with  comfort  facilities  that  will  provide  shelter  during  stormy 
weather ;  provide  sufficient  water  for  the  needs  and  a  larger  number  of  tables  and  camp 
stoves. 

Road  equipment. — Purchase  of  a  lO'-ton  caterpillar  for  snow  removal  and  other  heavy 
duty,  rock  crusher,  a  heavy  road  grader  and  scarifier,  three  light  dump-body  trucks,  two 
large  truck  road  sprinklers,  and  four  dump  bodies  for  the  four  F.  W.  D.  trucks  purchased 
this  year. 

Trails. — Placing  of  more  signs  and  markers.  Surfacing  and  timbering  of  muddy 
places,  new  bridges,  and  relocating  of  some  of  the  badly  eroded  sections. 

Buildings. — Three  new  shelter  cabins  along  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  for  use  as 
winter  patrol  stations  and  for  visitors  making  the  Wonderland  Trail  trip  ;  garage  and 
small  machine  shop  for  maintenance  of  trucks  and  other  expensive  equipment ;  a  new 
administration  building  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  the  various  Govern- 
ment activities  ;  two  small  cottages  at  Longmire  for  employees. 

Travel  for  the  1923  Season. 

The  travel  to  the  Rainier  National  Park  for  the  1923  season  totaled  123,708  people  and 
27,655  private  cars,  which  is  an  increase  of  76  per  cent  over  the  highest  previous  record 
in  1922,  which  was  17,149  cars  and  70,376  people.  These  figures  showing  such  an 
enormous  increase  in  travel  are  a  sure  indication  of  what  the  American  people  want 
when  on  a  vacation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  90  per  cent,  or  111,894  visitors,  came  in  their  own  cars. 
Every  State  in  the  Union,  except  Delaware,  was  represented,  and  1,506  people  came  from 
foreign  countries  and  106  from  United  States  Territorial  Possessions.  With  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  increasing  and  the  great  transcontinental  highways  being 
rapidly  improved,  travel  figures  of  the  future  can  not  be  predicted. 

Labor-Day  travel  was,  as  usual,  the  heaviest  of  the  season,  and  this  year's  figures  show 
the  greatest  on  record.     The  following  tabulation  shows  the  travel  in  detail : 

September  1 592  cars         2,  313  people. 

September  2 1,  324     "  5,  416 

September  3 . 318    "  1,  327 

Total 2,  234  9,  056 

September  3,  with  a  total  of  5,416  visitors,  was  the  largest  travel  day  in  the  history 
of  the  park. 
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Distribution  of  private  automobiles  entering  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  by  States,  and  of  total  tourist  travel 
from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  the  various  States  and  countries,  for  the  travel  year  192S. 


State  or  country. 

Nisqually  entrance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Carbon 
River 
and 
Ohana- 
pecosh 
entrances. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

15,599 

65,157 

13,091 

21,386 

140 

88 
158 
8,072 
295 
287 
339 
154 
116 
842 
1,347 
228 
407 
412 
157 
289 

92 
135 
390 
545 
656 
124 
285 
708 
488 
151 

77 
2,598 
219 
114 
197 

93 
741 
299 
4,572 
740 
161 

72 
154 
123 
312 
182 

51 
190 

15 
539 
132 

18 

3 

1,256 

25 
2 

12 

54 

6,664 

25,328 

14,739 

4,000 

2 

2 

4 

314 

22 

6 

8 

5 

2 

21 

100 

11 

49 

25 

5 

3 

3 

2 

22 

38 

109 

11,698 
228 
425 

22,353 

92,183 

28,058 

25,811 

142 

Seattle'              

Taonma  * 

is 

6 
22 
1,853 
50 
29 
37 
18 
9 

154 

127 
30 
42 
61 
14 
30 
6 
12 
36 
65 
86 
13 
31 

118 

63 

21 

9 

102 
12 
15 
27 

& 

52 

16 
8 

20 
16 
51 
32 
6 
18 
2 
54 
20 

15 

6 

22 

1,918 

53 

30 

37 

21 

9 

159 

141 

36 

49 

66 

14 

30 

6 

12 

40 

73 

103 

13 

47 

125 

71 

21 

9 

114 

21 

15 

31 

2 

103 

55 

1,225 

79 

16 

9 

20 

16 

54 

34 

6 

18 

2 

59 

20 

Arkansas 

90 

162 

California  .            

65 
3 
1 

8 

1 

8,394 

Colorado 

318 

Connecticut       

293 

District  of  Columbia. . 

347 

Florida 

3 

159 

Georffia                

118 

Idaho 

5 

14 
6 
7 
5 

1 
3 

864 

Illinois     

1,450 
239 

456 

Kansas               

437 

162 

Louisiana 

292 

95 

137 

Massachusetts . . 

4 
8 
17 

412 

583 

Minnesota  .            

765 

Mississippi 

124 

Missouri       * "                   

16 

7 
8 

40 
31 
40 

325 

Montana 

6 
2 

745 

Nebraska 

530 

Nevada                                  .  . 

151 

New  Mexico 



77 

New  York 

12 
9 

76 

11 

3 

19 

2 

72 

14 

199 

38 

1 

1 

7 

2,674 
230 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

117 

North  Dakota..         

4 

216 

New  Hampshire 

95 

Ohio :. 

9 
3 

42 
6 

813 

Oklahoma            .            .  . 

313 

Oregon 

19 

4,790 

778 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode"  Island  . 

162 

South  Carolina 

1 

73 

South  Dakota 

161 

TflnnftssPP 

123 

Texas 

3 
2 

26 
9 

1 

339 

Utah..                       .... 

191 

Vermont 

51 

Virginia 

2 
2 
37 
3 
5 

192 

West  Virginia 

17 

Wisconsin 

5 

576 

Wyoming 

135 

AJaska^  .. 

1 

24 

Asia 

3 

Canada 

247 

20 

92 

1 

267 

1,348 
26 

China 

1 

Cuba....'. 

2 

Denmark.    . 

1 
11 

7 
6 

13 

England 

* 

65 

France 

7 

Hawaii .    . . 

10 

76 
9 
4 
7 
1 
3 

10 

82 

Italy 

9 

India 

7 
4 

11 

South  America 

11 

Sweden 

Japan 

7 

11 

Total 

20,616 

95,113 

6,949 

26,855 

1,740 

27,655 

8  123,708 

1  90  cars  from  Washington  came  in  the  Carbon  River  entrance. 

2  Included  in  totals  for  State  of  Washington. 
» Includes  motorcycles. 
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SUMMARY 


Methods  of  trans- 
portation. 

Nisquallv 
entrance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Carbon 
River. 

Ohana- 
pecosh. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Priv'ateautos 

20, 331 
150 

1,073 
285 

84. 347 
1,260 

8,868 

439 

22 

6,927 

26,829 

<253 

27, 348 
150 

1,073 
307 

111,429 

Ashford  stage 

Seattle  and  Tacoma 

1  260 

1 

8.868 

Motorcycles 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 

22 

26 

1 

465 

22 

154 

1 

408 

44 

Horseback 

144 

298 

On  bicycle...        . 

2 
175 



3 

On  foot     . .                 1 

758 

1  341 

Total 

21,839 

95,113 

6,949 

26,855 

838 

902 

28,878 

123,70s 

« 90  cars. 

Travel  from   Seattle 28,  058 

Travel  from  Tacoma 25,  811 

Travel  from  other  points  in  Washington 38,  314 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 10,  754 

Travel  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  Washington 19, 159 

Travel  fi-om  United  States  territorial  possessions 106 

Travel  from  foreign  countries 1,  506 

Total  travel  for  year 123,  708 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Charles  Goff  Thomson,  Superintendent,  Medford,  Greg. 

General  Statement. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902 
(32  Stat.  202).  It  comprises  an  area  of  249  square  miles  located  on  the  crest 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  southern  Oregon,  It  is  still  encumbered  by  private  timber 
holdings  along  the  southeast  boundary.  The  altitude  ranges  from  5,000  to  nearly  9,000 
feet. 

Administration. 

The  superintendent  is  the  park  executive.  A  clerk  and  a  chief  ranger  assist  him 
throughout  the  year,  and  during  the  travel  season  6  additional  rangers  and  about  50 
men  are  employed.  The  superintendent  directs  all  park  activities  except  the  United 
States  commissioner's  court  and  the  post  oflBice ;  he  also  supervises  public  utilities. 

Nati{ox  Cutoff  Begun. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  Natron  Cutoff  is  already  under  way.  This  development  will 
advance  the  rail  head  to  within  about  20  miles  of  our  east  entrance  and  will  radically 
alter  train  travel  and  supply.  As  this  entrance  clears  of  snow  a  month  earlier  than  the 
other  entrances,  the  completion  of  the  cutoff  will  bring  new  conditions  toward  which 
our  policy  and  construction  must  in  the  meantime  be  shaped. 

Highways  to  Park. 

The  69-mile  Crater  Lake  Highway  from  Medford  to  the  west  entrance  has  been  widened 
throughout  and  relocated  in  difficult  areas  and  should  be  completely  surfaced  by  July 
1.     With  the  exception  of  one  8-mile  stretch  it  has  been  well  maintained  all  summer. 

The  highway  from  Klamath  Falls  will  be  completed  before  next  season.  It  has  been 
well  maintained  this  year,  the  distance  of  52  miles  being  covered  regularly  within  three 
hours. 

The  Dalles-California  Highway  is  well  under  way.  Its  completion,  anticipated  within 
two  years,  will  make  our  east  entrance  a  highly  important  gateway. 

The  Diamond  Lake  entrance  is  becoming  increasingly  important,  making  it  necessary 
to  periodically  station  a  ranger  there  to  check  cars. 

Roads  Within  Park. 

The  unprecedented  travel  over  our  57-mile  road  system  made  maintenance  very  diffi- 
cult, especially  as  a  succession  of  nearly  100  rainless  days,  while  ideal  for  campers,  was 
a  detriment  to  water-bound  roads. 

The  entrance  roads  to  the  Lake  were  cleared  of  snow  June  28,  and  the  Rim  Road 
completely  cleared  by  July  25,  Our  road  equipment  was  immediately  put  into  use  and 
grading  and  rolling  continued  as  indicated  throughout  the  season.  The  entire  road 
system  was  thoroughly  conditioned  after  the  close  of  the  season  to  prepare  for  next 
spring. 
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Trails, 

Of  our  34-mile  system  the  trail  tvom  the  lodge  to  the  boat-landing  is  the  most  heavily 
used,  75  per  cent  of  our  allotment  being  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  Ample  attention 
was  given  other  trails  all  season. 

Telephone  System. 

Our  48-mile  telephone  system  was  completely  overhauled  and  rebuilt  in  part.  Service 
with  the  outside  was  satisfactory. 

Buildings. 

All  park  buildings  came  through  the  winter  without  disaster,  but  considerable  miscel- 
laneous repair  work  was  necessary.  All  of  the  permanent  buildings  at  Anna  Spring  were 
painted  tobacco  brown  with  dark  green  roofs.  Several  dilapidated  structures  were  razed 
and  the  material  salvaged. 

New  Construction. 

A  standard  combination  mess  hall  and  bunk  house  was  erected  at  Lost  Creek,  and  fire- 
wood stored  in  it  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  use  of  preseason,  visitors  next  year. 
Two  new  toilets  complete  with  lavatories  were  erected  at  the  Rim  auto  camp  ground, 
and  two  oil-burning  water  heaters  installed  in  the  new  comfort  station,  so  that  hot 
shower  baths  were  available  all  season.  A  large  septic  tank  was  also  constructed  at  this 
camp  ground.  Two  similar  toilets  were  constructed  at  Anna  Spring  auto  camp  ground. 
A  large  barn  was  constructed  at  Anna  Spring,  a  highly  satisfactory  type  of  building  pro- 
vided with  kicking  bars  and  hinged  mangers,  an  arrangement  permitting  of  its  conversion 
in  15  minutes  into  a  warehouse  for  winter  storage  of  trucks  and  other  large  equipment. 
Two  20,000-gallon  water  tanks  were  installed  at  the  Rim  auto  camp.  A  70-foot  log  boat 
landing  was  constructed  at  Wizard  Island.  A  rustic  screen  was  erected  to  eliminate 
clotheslines  from  the  Rim  landscape.  Over  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  was  laid  in  various 
camp  grounds.  Sixty  new  signs  were  painted  and  distributed.  A  new  bear-proof  meat 
house  was  constructed  at  Government  Camp.  A  large  latrine  was  built  at  Government 
Camp. 

Miscellaneous  Work. 

A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  was  accomplished.  Disused  corral  fences  were 
taken  down  ;  all  living  areas  thoroughly  policed  ;  equipment  gone  over  and  renovated  ; 
accumulations  of  manure  and  trash  disposed  of ;  new  cesspools  made ;  rub  logs  placed  at 
certain  critical  points ;  additional  latrines  put  up  at  three  entrances  and  two  camp 
grounds  ;  sanitary  drinking  fountains  installed  at  Anna  Spring  and  at  the  west  entrance. 
By  felling  4  large  and  11  small  trees  a  lovely  canyon  was  opened  on  the  main  road. 

The  public  camp  grounds  were  so  popular  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  them ; 
two  men  maintained  them  immaculately  throughout  the  season. 

Forest  Fires. 

Eleven  small  fires  developed  within  the  park,  but  were  promptly  extinguished.  Our 
rangers  also  handled  three  small  fires  in  the  national  forest  near  our  boundary,  the 
Forest  Service,  with  similar  spirit,  assisting  us  without  regard  to  boundary. 

Publicity. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  publicity.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
led  the  way  in  this  regard,  and  the  park  operators  have  accomplished  considerable. 
Articles  prepared  by  the  superintendent  have  appeared  in  four  magazines  and  various 
newspapers. 

Travel  in  1923. 

Partly  due  to  increased  publicity  but  principally  because  of  the  accumulative  effect  of 
previous  endeavor  Crater  Lake  had  the  largest  increase  in  its  history.  The  western 
gate  continued  to  lead  in  popularity,  making  a  new  record  for  the  largest  single  day. 
235  cars  bearing  884  visitors  entering  that  gateway  September  2. 


Total  I 

season  travel,  ty  entrances 

,  19ZS  and  1922. 

Gateway. 

By  automobile. 

Motorcycles. 

By  stage. 

Other 
means. 

Total 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Machines. 

Visitors. 

visitors. 

East 

1928. 

1,114 

4,761 

9,363 

139 

3,729 

15,700 

30,363 

472 

2 
24 
38 

1 

3 
33 

53 
2 

30 
329 
297 

3,762 
16,317 
31,464 

South 

255 

751 

West 

North 

474 

Total 

15,377 

50,264 

65 

^91 

1,006 

656 

52,017 

1922. 

East 

779 
2,938 
5,659 

2,526 
9,645 
1«,  871 

4. 
17 
32 

5 
24 

48 

24 
521 
352 

2,555 
10,540 
19,916 

South 

350 
645 

West 

Total 

9,376 

31  042  1              ^ 

77 

995 

897 

33,011 
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Revenues  for  1923. 
Revenues  collected  during  1923  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

Sales  of  automobile  and  motorcycle  permits $29,  735.  00 

Collected    from    concessionaires 150.  85 

Rental   of  equipment 114.  25 

Other    revenues 45.  70 

Total    revenues 30,  045.  80 

Appropriations. 

Act  of  January,  1924 :  1924  fiscal  year — administration,  maintenance,  protection, 
$35,000. 

Nearly  Sblp-Supportino. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements  of  revenue  and  appropriation.  Crater  Lake 
came  within  less  than  $5,000  of  being  self-supporting. 

Park  Operators. 

The  addition  to  the  lodge  will  be  ready  for  use  next  season,  making  available  85  new 
rooms,  a  majority  with  baths.  This  swells  the  total  capacity  to  347  rooms,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tent  houses.  The  company,  despite  this  heavy  investment,  is  not  neglecting 
other  developments,  but  is  building  up  a  nicely  balanced  layout  designed  to  take  care  of 
increased  travel.  Operation  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  servicing  a  large  enterprise  removed  80  miles  from  a  railroad.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Price,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  has  devoted  his  summer  here  and  has  promptly 
met  every  suggestion  made  by  this  office ;  he  and  his  associates  regard  their  engage- 
ments here  as  an  obligation  as  well  as  a  privilege  and  have  more  than  justified  the  faith 
of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Fred  Kiser,  president  of  Scenic  America  (Inc.),  has  taken  a  new  series  of  pictures 
and  is  generously  providing  a  generating  set,  cinematograph  equipment,  and  scenic  films 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  next  year. 

The  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  operating  the  station  at  Anna  Spring 
rendered  excellent  service  to  the  public. 

Fishing. 

Fishing  was  exceptionally  good  in  the  lake.  The  silversides  planted  last  year  have 
attained  to  a  thrifty  10  or  12  inches.  Thirty  thousand  rainbow  fingerlings  were  planted 
in  the  lake  this  year.     Stream  fishing  was  less  popular. 

Wild  Life  in  Park. 

Ten  bears  were  identified  at  the  garbage  dump  this  year,  four  being  particularly 
friendly  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  visitors.  Deer  were  present  in  large  numbers 
and  were  quite  tame  until  shooting  started  in  the  forest  about  the  park.  A  band  of 
four  elk  was  occasionally  seen  along  the  southern  boundary.  Foxes  and  coyotes  were  in 
evidence,  and  one  cougar  was  reported.  Whistling  marmots  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  animal  life.  Birds  were  abundant  in  great  number  and 
variety. 

Trees  and  Flowers. 

Outside  of  the  lake  Itself  our  great  cover  of  coniferous  trees  gave  greatest  pleasure  to 
visitors.  Unfortunately  the  thousands  of  trees  killed  by  beetles  during  recent  years  pre- 
sent a  sad  aspect,  projecting  a  definite  problem  that  must  soon  be  met. 

Wild  flowers  are  on  the  increase,  miles  of  our  roadway  being  fairly  banked  with  color- 
ful blossoms  and  the  forest  glens  carpeted  with  literally  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild 
flowers. 

Recommendations. 

1.  The  pressing  problem  of  this  park  is  better  roads,  particularly  at  the  entrances. 
This  grave  need  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  reports  and  can  not  be  further  post- 
poned if  we  are  to  go  forward.  It  is  a  definite  obligation  to  the  public  and  to  the  oper- 
ators who  have  made  large  investments  on  the  assumption  that  this  obligation  would 
be  met. 

2.  All  of  the  trees  originally  felled  in  cutting  rights  of  way  for  our  roads  still  lie 
along  the  highways.  The  reaction  of  visitors  is  not  to  the  solemn  splendor  of  the 
forest  but  to  these  miles  of  continuous  litter.  A  special  appropriation  of  $3,000  should 
be  made  available  to  correct  this  condition. 

3.  The  location  of  the  office  at  Anna  Spring  is  unfortunate,  Anna  Spring  being  3i 
miles  off  the  east  entrance  road  and  the  Rim  Road  and  5  miles  from  the  lake,  the  apex 
of  our  endeavor.  It  is  recomended  that  administration  and  living  units  be  centered  at 
Government  Camp. 

4.  In  order  to  encourage  visitors  to  mingle  together  after  sundown  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  shake  community  house,  designed  in  imitation  of  a  wigwam  and  con- 
taining a  large  central  circular  fireplace,  be  constructed  at  the  Rim  auto  camp  ground. 

5.  That  energetic  steps  be  taken  to  establish  a  10  to  20-mile  game  preserve  about  the 
park. 

6.  That  a  larger  appropriation  be  made  available  to  better  maintain  and  protect  the 
park,  to  advance  sanitation  and  construction  to  a  level  with  rapidly  increasing  use,  and 
to  replace  worn  and  antiquated  equipment. 

7.  The  annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $3,000  a  year  to  shovel  a  roadway 
through  the  snow  at  the  opening  of  the  season  becomes  absurd  in  this  mechanical  age. 
It  is  recommended  that  one  of  our  steam  shovels  be  equipped  for  this  work. 
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8.  That  a  small  warehouse  be  constructed  at  Medford  in  which  to  store  supplies  and 
equipment  purchasable  to  better  advantage  during  the  winter,  and  in  which  to  condition 
motor  and  other  equipment,  so  that  we  can  enter  the  park  ready  to  function  instead  of 
carrying  on  repair  work  during  the  period  of  peak  load  in  travel  and  construction. 

9.  The  location  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  service  station  at  Anna  Spring  (3*  miles  off 
the  east  road)  was  the  subject  of  many  complaints.  It  should  be  removed  to  Govern- 
ment Camp  before  next  season. 
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WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Roy  Brazell,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

General    Statbmbnt. 

Created  by  act  of  Congress  January  9,  1903,  Wind  Cave  National  Park  is  comprised 
of  10,899.22  acres  situated  in  the  soutb&rn  Black  Hills  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 
It  is  approximately  4  miles  square  and  is  about  evenly  divided  between  rolling  prairie 
country  and  a  semimountainous  area  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  yellow  pine  timber. 
The  altitude  ranges  from  3,800  to  5,000  feet.  In  the  approximate  center  of  the  park 
is  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  with  headquarters  in  the  park.  He  is 
assisted  by  one  permanent  park  ranger  and  a  limited  number  of  temporary  rangers  who 
act  as  guides  in  the  cave  during  the  busy  season. 

The  Cave. 

Wind  Cave  is  one  of  the  biggest  natural  caves  known  and  contains  all  of  the  geological 
formations  of  limestone  composition  and  disintegration,  many  of  which  are  astonish- 
ingly beautiful.  Trails  are  provided  within  the  cave  permitting  of  easy  travel  by  visitors, 
and  three  routes  are  open  to  the  public,  viz  :  The  Garden  of  Eden  ;  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
the  Pearly  Gates,  being  a  short,  medium,  and  long  route,  respectively.  It  requires  from 
two  to  three  hours  to  make  a  trip  through  the  cave.  Stairs,  ladders,  guardrails,  and 
bridges  are  provided  where  necessary. 

Discovery. 

The  cave  was  discovered  in  February,  1881,  by  a  deer  hunter  named  Tom  Bingham. 
The  original  opening,  about  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  was  later  enlarged  and  now 
constitutes  the  only  known  entrance  and  exit  of  the  cave. 

Description. 

Wind  Cave  is  comparable  to  a  gigantic  sponge,  measured  in  miles  instead  of  inches. 
Old  guides  and  explorers  claim  to  have  traversed  over  100  miles  of  passageways  without 
finding  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  cave.  Passages  extend  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
angles,  and  one  can  only  guess  at  their  dimensions.  The  regular  routes  comprise  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  explored  but  unsurveyed  part. 

The  cave  is  outlined  in  a  stratum  of  Pahasapa  limestone  and  was  apparently  made 
by  erosion  caused  by  water  running  through  cracks  and  crevices  resulting  from  earth 
convulsions  of  long  ago.     There  are  signs  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  formations. 

The  appellation  "  Wind  Cave  "  is  warranted  because  of  the  fact  that  intermittently, 
irregularly,  and  sometimes  violently  the  wind  blows  in  or  out  of  the  cave  entrance. 

Railroad  Facilities. 

Hot  Springs,  the  post  office  and  most  accessible  railroad  point,  is  about  11  miles 
distant  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
roads, being  but  an  overnight  ride  from  Omaha,  Denver,  or  Billings.  Pringle,  Custer, 
and  Buffalo  Gap  are  other  near-by  railroad  towns. 

Transportation. 

The  firm  of  Larson  &  Dean,  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.,  have  handled  the  transportation 
business  at  the  park  this  year.  They  have  provided  new  and  up-to-date  equipment  and 
have  rendered  excellent  service  to  their  patrons. 

Visitors. 

There  was  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year, 
and  again  all  previous  records  were  eclipsed.  Of  the  total  number  of  41,505  persona, 
40,714  came  in  13,570  private  autos  and  791  with  the  authorized  operator.  Eleven 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  persons  made  the  trip  through  the  cave. 

Now,  as  heretofore.  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  visitors,  but 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  more  distant  States  are  more  and  more  being  repre- 
sented. Records  show  that  visitors  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries.     The  following  percentages  show  from  which   States  the  majority  of 
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our  visitors  come:  South  Dakota.  45  per  cent:  Nebraska,  21  per  cent;  Iowa,  12  per 
cent ;  Minnesota,  4  per  cent ;  North  Dakota,  3  per  cent ;  Illinois,  3  per  cent ;  Wyoming,  2 
per  cent ;  Wisconsin,  2  per  cent ;  Kansas,  1  per  cent ;  and  all  other  States,  1  per  cent 
or  less. 

A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  visitors  with  their  own  conveyances  and  a  reciprocal 
<lecrease  in  number  coming  by  rail  and  auto-bus  is  apparent.  Over  92  per  cent  of  our 
cave  visitors  came  to  the  park  in  private  automobiles,  and  we  have  had  more  campers 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

Hours  of  Entrance. 

Visitors  are  only  admitted  to  the  cave  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  daily,  the  winter  months 
being  excepted,  when  but  one  trip  each  day  is  made  at  2  p.  m.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  cave  without  a  duly  authorized  guide. 

Roads. 

A  most  imperative  need  of  the  park  is  a  good,  permanent  road  extending  clear  across 
it  from  north  to  south  to  connect  with  the  good  roads  maintained  by  the  State  and 
county.  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  6  miles  of  road, 
now  in  use,  though  during  the  season  just  finished  this  road  has  been  in  better  shape 
than  ever  before.  Practically  all  old  wooden  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  culverts 
and  fills,  though  because  of  lack  of  funds  these  fills  are  too  narrow  and  are  not  up  to 
grade  nor  are  they  properly  finished  to  withstand  rainy  weather  conditions. 

INFOKMATION    SERVICE. 

An  information  bureau  is  maintained  at  parlf  headquarters  and  is  kept  steadily  busy 
dispensing  information  such  as  visitors  require.  This  is  a  very  important  feature  of  our 
work  and  is  a  very  essential  part  of  our  service  to  the  public. 

Water  Supply. 

The  park  business  has  outgrown  our  excellent  water  system.  Allotment  has  been  made 
for  doubling  its  present  storage  capacity,  and  the  addition  will  be  completed  and  in 
operation  for  next  season's  needs. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  a  mountain  spring  and  is  conducted  by  gravity  to  a 
cem.ent  storage  reservoir  on  a  hill  near  headquarters.  The  water  is  excellently  pure, 
and  with  proper  storage  facilities  and  careful  conservation  can  be  made  to  meet  our 
needs  for  the  next  8  or  10  years. 

Birds. 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  are  with  us  during  the  summer  and  many  of  them  stay 
all  year.  Grouse  and  prairie  chickens  have  increased  appreciably  and  quail  appear  to 
be  more  numerous,  but  the  ducks  seem  to  have  other  nesting  grounds  though  many  of 
them  visit  us  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  magpie,  formerly  a  nuisance,  is  being 
rapidly  exterminated  or  driven  from  South  Dakota,  owing  to  a  law  which  provides  a 
Ijounty  for  each  one  killed. 

Game  Preserve. 

About  4,000  acres  of  the  park  lands  are  inclosed  with  a  woven  wire  fence  and  main- 
tained as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Agriculture  Department,  in  which  buffalo,  elk,  ante- 
lope, and  a  few  deer  are  kept.    All  of  the  animals  are  doing  well. 

Grazing. 

Permits  are  issued  to  neighboring  ranchers  authorizing  them  to  graze  certain  numbers 
of  cattle  on  the  park  lands.  On  account  of  climatic  conditions  early  in  the  year  it  was 
thought  best  to  reduce  the  number  grazed  on  the  range  this  season,  and  permits  are  in 
force  for  only  585  head  as  compared  with  811  last  year.  An  abundance  of  rainfall 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  has  assured  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  cattle  are  in 
fine  condition.     Next  season  the  number  should  be  again  increased  to  at  least  800  head 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  of  the  park  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  were  $4,109.25. 

Recommendations. 

The  park  is  sadly  in  need  of  equipment,  some  new  buildings,  a  clerk  and  stenographer, 
and  an  automobile,  in  addition  to  a  proper  maintenance  fund. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Robert  G.  Morris,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
General  Statement. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Congress  July  1.  1902,  and  April  21,  1904, 
and  contains  a  total  of  848.31  acres,  lying  just  south  of  the  city  of  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Piatt  National  Park  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  but  under  the 
administration  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  was  changed  to  Piatt  National  Park  in 
honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Orvill  H.  Piatt,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  country.  This  park 
was  set  aside  to  be  forever  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  great 
value  of  the  curative  waters  of  the  many  medicinal  springs  found  here,  which  have  been 
famous  for  their  curative  value  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  them.  With  its 
woods  and  trees,  its  streams  and  springs,  its  flowing  wells  and  swimming  pools,  its  cliffs 
and  bowlders,  Piatt  National  Park  is  appreciated  not  only  for  its  health-giving  waters 
but  for  its  scenic  beauty  as  well. 
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Springs. 

The  principal  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Sodium  Chloride,  and  Medicine  Springs,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  park  ;  the  Black  Sulphur,  White  Sulphur,  and  Bromide  Sulphur, 
in  the  central  part  and  the  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  park,  these  last  nonmineral  in  character,  being  wonderfully  pure  and  flowing  from 
an  elevation  of  1.080  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Bromide  Spring  is  considered  the  most 
valuable,  its  waters  being  used  for  rheumatism,  stomach  trouble,  and  nervousness. 
Many  are  the  cures  claimed  for  it  by  its  use.  Perhaps  next  in  value  come  the  Black 
Sulphur  Springs.  Their  waters  are  fast  becoming  famous  as  a  blood  purifier,  being  espe- 
cially beneficient  in  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  chronic  sores,  eczema,  etc. 

Visitors  to  Platt  National  Park. 

During  the  year  just  past  the  number  of  visitors  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
till  the  registration  this  year  shows  100  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  The  following 
tables  give  a  good  idea  of  how  Platt  National  Park  is  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people : 


Visitors  for  past  5  years : 

1919 107, 918 

1920 173,  310 

1921 216,  022 

1922 246,  998 

1923 470,  841 


Campers  for  past  5  years : 

1919 689 

1920 2,  981 

1921 10, 526 

1922 23,  170 

1923 74,  589 


It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Platt  National  Park  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  if  visitors 
and  campers  count  in  estimating  the  park's  popularity  with  the  people.  Our  records 
are  not  perfect  as  many  of  the  visitors  coming  to  Platt  were  not  counted  as  they  did 
not  go  to  Bromide,  where  visitors  are  checked.  We  were  forced  to  keep  the  Bromide 
water  again  for  the  sick  and  ailing  during  the  crowded  months,  as  there  was  not  enough 
for  visitors  to  carry  it  away. 

Campers. 

During  the  year  past  our  camp  grounds,  although  widened  and  extended,  have  been 
crowded  to  capacity  at  times,  yet  all  campers  seemed  to  take  it  as  part  of  their  outing 
and  were  satisfied  with  our  efforts  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  National  Platt  Park  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Cold  Spring  Camp  Ground 
end  elected  Hon.  F.  D.  Pittman,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  as  its  national  president,  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Mountford,  of  Sulphur,  Okla.,  as  secretary. 

Campers  coming  to  Platt  National  Park  during  the  year  past  used  18,840  automobiles 
and  219  wagons.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  cars  were  used  by  the  visitors  here,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  there  were  not  less  than  50,000  automobiles  used  by  the  visitors  to 
the  park. 

Animals. 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  admiration  to  many,  especially  are 
they  popular  with  the  young  and  the  very  old.  During  the  year  five  fawns  were  added 
to  the  herd  of  deer  and  a  fine  baby  elk  was  born  and  is  doing  fine.  Many  squirrels  frisk 
about  and  fire  another  source  of  pleasure  to  all.  The  eagles  that  nest  in  the  park  attract 
much  attention. 

Roads. 

All  our  roads  need  to  be  widened  and  resurfaced,  and  to  do  this  $50,000  is  needed. 
Our  roads  are  a  constant  advertisement  to  the  public,  and  unless  they  are  properly 
worked  they  will  be  impassable  before  long.  The  park  roads  have  been  badly  worn  by 
heavy  automobile  traflac,  and  because  there  was  no  money  to  properly  repair  them  they 
have  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair.  The  park  roads  were  originally  made  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  to-day  they  are  unfit  for  automobile  traflSc.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  after  leaving  the  Bankhead  Highway,  the  Ozark  Trail,  or  the  Cotton  Belt 
Highway,  all  of  which  either  run  to  Sulphur  or  near  it. 

Improvements, 

During  the  year  past  our  entire  time  has  been  expended  in  trying  to  extend  our  camp 
grounds,  repair  our  roads,  and  keep  our  park  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  with  no 
funds  for  improvement.  We  need  money  for  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  successful 
park,  and  without  it  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  this  a  great 
health  and  pleasure  resort. 

Recommendations. 

I'latt  Park  needs  are  :  Buildings  repaired  and  painted  ;  a  new  pavilion  over  the  Black 
Sulphur  Springs  ;  one  over  Wilson  Spring,  and  one  over  the  Sulphur  Bromide  Spring ; 
■more  men  to  do  the  work ;  more  teams,  harness,  and  wagons,  and  more  equipment ; 
larger  camp  grounds ;  more  comfort  stations  ;  more  water  and  electric  light ;  more  roads, 
trails,  and  drives.  All  roads  need  widening  and  resurfacing.  There  is  need  for  a  drive- 
way on  both  sides  of  the  creek  to  avoid  accidents.  An  automobile,  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent,  Is  also  needed. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK.  ' 

W.  R.  Bbyhe,  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Many  improvements  in  the  park  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  all  of  which 
give  additional  comforts  to  the  visiting  tourists.  The  Hostess  House  is  now  completed. 
Thl^  is  a   three-room   house,   well  equipped  as  a   rest  room.     Several   ladies'   clubs  and 
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societies  in  this  locality  are  very  much  interested  in  this  new   Hostess  House  and  arc 
making  plans  to  furnish  the  various  rooms. 

Mammals  and  game  birds  on  the  game  preserve. 


Kind. 

Number 
in  1922. 

Increase. 

Loss. 

Total 
number 
now  on 
preserve. 

Buffalo        

10 

25 

5 

10 

10 
1 

t 

0 

Not 

known. 

0 

0 

1 

25 

0 

0 

10 
0 

13 

Elk                                         

5 

Deer  

5- 

Pheasants                   

10- 

Ducks 

a 

Canada  goose       

L 

The  10  grown  buffalo  and  3  calves  are  in  excellent  condition.  They  have  increased 
from  6  head  in  1918  to  13  head  in  1923.  One  calf  died  last  year  with  the  blackleg.  The 
buffalo  roam  over  the  700-acre  pasture,  staying  in  the  timber  on  hot  days  and  coming 
out  to  feed  in  the  evening.  They  get  their  water  from  three  large  springs  that  are 
inside  the  preserve  inclosure.  They  were  fed  hay  twice  every  day  last  winter  that  they 
were  up  for  feed  by  the  barn. 

The  loss  of  so  many  elk  is  regretted  very  much,  but  It  could  not  be  helped  under  the 
circumstances.  It  seems  the  loss  was  due  to  warm  weather  in  January,  when  ticks 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  though  they  shed  some,  they  weakened  the  animals  so  they 
could  not  withstand  the  severe  storms  and  deep  snow  that  followed  in  February  and 
March.  Dr.  C.  P.  Brady,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  stated  that  some  of  the  elk 
possibly  died  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  The  elk  and  buffalo  will  be  fed  daily  together 
near  the  corral  next  winter  to  accustom  them  to  the  corral.  The  elk  stay  in  the  timber 
and  are  seen  but  little  and  can  not  be  counted  until  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  white-tail  deer  are  not  increasing.  The  deer  stay  in  the 
timber  and  are  seen  but  little  in  the  summertime.  A  doe  and  buck  were  fed  grain  near 
the  game  warden's  quarters  last  winter.  Some  hardier  deer  will  possibly  be  planted  at 
this  preserve  in  the  future. 

More  mallards  will  be  put  on  the  Sweet  Water  Lake  with  geese.  Sweet  Water  Lake 
has  an  abundance  of  snails  in  it,  and  ducks  in  great  flocks  rest  on  this  lake,  where  they 
are  not  molested  in  the  fall.  Four  flocks  of  geese  stopped  on  the  lake  last  fall.  Owls 
caught  all  of  the  clipped-wing  ducks  last  fall. 

The  game  preserve  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Wesley  D.  Parker,  game  warden,  in  charge. 

Visiting  tourists  up  to  September  30,  1923,  were  counted  as  follows : 


October  to  April 170 

May 500 

June 1,  313 

July 3,  546 


August 1,  792 

September 1, 157 


Total 8,  478 


The  most  urgent  need  of  Sully s  Hill  Park  at  present  is  a  good  road  leading  to  the  park. 
I  tried  to  emphasize  this  in  my  last  year's  report,  and  I  regret  that  thus  far  our  attempts 
in  getting  road  improvements  leading  to  the  park  have  been  unsuccessful.  With  good 
roads  to  the  park  its  popularity  can  be  more  than  doubled  in  a  short  time.  Let  me  again 
most  respectfully  urge  and  recommend  that  your  office  make  every  effort  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  road  improvements  leading  to  this  siplendid  Sullys  Hill  Park. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

General  Statement. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  616),  embracing  an  area  of  66.2  square  miles.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  30,  1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were  so  changed  as  to  include  an  aggregate 
area  of  76.51  square  miles,  or  49,966.4  acres.  The  park  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  Colorado  in  Montezuma  County. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  with  headquarters  in  the  park  and  office 
at  Mancos,  Colo.,  the  nearest  railhead,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  rangers  at  the  park,  who  conduct  visitors  to  and  through 
the  ruins,  patrol  the  park,  and  protect  the  game.  Only  a  few  minor  infringements  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  have  been  reported  during  the  year. 

Travel. 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  compete  with  the  other  national  parks  in  the  matter  of  travel, 
because  it  is  nearly  500  miles  from  Denver,  reached  only  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and 
the  automobile  trip  or  rail  trip  requires  at  least  two  days  each  way  to  the  park,  besides 
the  negotiation  of  several  high  mountain  passes.  The  automobile  passes  are  blocked  with 
snow  for  some  time  after  the  park  opens. 

Registration  of  visitors  at  the  park  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  was  50  to 
70  per  cent  above  last  year's  record.  The  water  supply  failed  rapidly,  and  all  con- 
struction work  was  halted  and  forces  sent  from  the  park  on  the  3d  or  July  that  visitors' 
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conservative  needs  might  be  cared  for.  Rangers  alone  of  Government  forces  were  re- 
tained at  camp.  August  brought  relief,  and  also  grief,  both  for  the  park  and  visitors. 
Six  cloudbursts  in  seven  days  literally  closed  the  park.  Rains  continued  for  the  balance 
of  the  month.  Precipitation  was  reported  as  heaviest  in  47  years.  Adjacent  States  of 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  were  likewise  deluged.  Attendance  dropped  from  103 
to  1  In  course  of  two  days.  Roads  were  diflScult  to  keep  open,  and  since  they  are  of 
clayey  soil  and  unsurfaced,  cars  will  not  attempt  trip  in  bad  weather,  knowing  the 
extreme  grades,  quick  switchbacks,  sharp  turns,  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 


Visitors  entering  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  season  1923. 


Passengers. 

Transportation  company's  cars 280 

Private  cars 4,  325 

Private  cars  (second  trips) 496 

Wagon 20 

Horseback , 99 


Hiking 

Motorcycles. 


Passengers. 
10 


Total 5,  236 


Private  cars  and  passengers,  by  States,  seaso7i  of  1923. 


State. 


Arizona 

Arkansas  

'California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber  of 

cars. 

visitors. 

17 

54 

1 

4 

61 

220 

772 

2,637 

J 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

23 

86 

5 

13 

18 

67 

27 

99 

3 

11 

4 

11 

1 

2 

3 

9 

6 

19 

10 

29 

3 

15 

21 

95 

4 

8 

State. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
South  Dakota. 


Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin.., 
Wyoming... 
Washington. 
Australia 


Total 1,255 


Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber  of 

cars. 

visitors. 

22 

68 

1 

2 

49 

173 

14 

48 

5 

12 

4 

11 

9 

46 

.     41 

141 

8 

22 

3 

11 

3 

8 

2 

8 

49 

172 

22 

91 

1 

3 

9 

27 

10 

25 

17 

55 

1 

3 

4,325 


SbEVICIS  to  THBi  PUBLIC. 

The  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel,  together  with  all  tents,  cottages,  service  buildings,  etc., 
were  moved  to  a  most  admirable  location  overlooking  Spruce  Tree  and  Navajo  Canyons. 
Accommodations  for  the  public  could  not  be  enlarged  on  the  old  site,  and  enlargement 
and  improvement  was  imperative.  Roads  were  constructed  to  the  new  location.  The 
operation  of  this  utility  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  this  season. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  of  Mancos,  Colo.,  transports  pay  passengers  by 
automobile  from  Mancos  to  the  park.     They  rendered  excellent  service. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  Co.  was  granted  a  permit  for  saddle  and  pack  animal 
transportation  within  the  park.  Although  a  new  venture  and  a  financial  failure  this 
season,  the  operator  is  established  now  and  indications  point  to  a  success  next  season. 

The  Gallup-Mesa  Verde  Stage  Line,  Morris  &  Evans,  proprietors,  are  likewise  new 
operators,  carrying  pay  passengers  to  the  park  from  the  Santa  Fe  lines  at  Gallup,  an 
auto  stage  journey  of  nearly  400  miles  across  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Indian,  Reservations. 
Unfavorable  weather  and  lack  of  roads  after  the  cloudbursts  of  August  made  it  neces- 
sary that  they  discourage  traffic  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is 
backing  this  venture  and  advertising  It  widely. 

Administrative  Hbadquauters. 

Administrative  headquarters  were  again  maintained  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  where 
Mrs.  Nusbaum,  Deric,  and  myself,  together  with  one  ranger,  "  snowed  in  "  for  the 
winter.  Due  to  the  death  of  the  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office,  for  two  months  I  was  back 
and  forth  over  the  long  winter  trail  to  Mancos,  caring  for  the  office  work  there  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  here.  For  this  reason  much  less  work  was  accomplished  at  headquar- 
ters during  the  winter. 

Plans  and  sketches  for  the  new  museum  building  were  drawn  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and 
later  approved  by  you  and  the  landscape  engineer.  This  building  composes  the  third 
unit  of  the  administrative  group.  Because  of  lack  of  storeroom  the  checking  station 
had  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  during  the  winter  and  for  housing  purposes  in  the  earlv 
spring.  For  that  reason  it  was  not  furnished  or  completed  during  the  winter,  but  will 
be  this  fall. 

The  relocation  and  rearrangement  of  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel  and  associated  housing 
and  service  buildings  required  considerable  study  to  meet  both  demands  of  the  operator 
and  Ideals  of  the  park.     This  work  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Furniture  making  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  balance  of  our  time,  although 
miscellaneous  duties  and  office  matters  and  Installation  of  new  operators  demanded  much 
time.     Many  substantial  improvements  have  been  accomplished  at  the  park  headquarters. 
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MUSSUM. 

Mrs.  Xusbaum  has  again  taken  chai'ge  of  the  old  temporary  museum,  cleaning  and 
reinstallfng  all  the  collections  therein.  Considerable  new  material  has  been  added  to  the 
collections  this  sea.'^on,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  rains  which  exposed  it  to  view. 

The  new  museum,  the  citt  of  Mrs.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  is  undergoing  rapid 
construction  after  long  delay — first,  because  the  site  selected  was  occupied  by  the  hotel 
operator,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  water  shortage,  and  then  the  deluge.  It  is 
hoped  to  complete  this  fine  unit  by  the  time  snow  flies. 

Public  Camp  Grounds. 

Additional  future  space  has  been  added  to  the  public  camp  grounds  in  laying  out 
^service  roads  to  the  new  hotel  location.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  visitors  made  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  there.  Larger  water  lines  were  laid  to  the  grounds.  The  grounds 
have  been  maintained  in  most  sanitary  manner  and  are  the  subject  of  much  satisfying 
comment  by  visitors  establishing  themselves  thereon. 

Telephone  System. 

Much  work  has  been  necessary  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  telephone  system 
this  season.  The  park  must  construct  its  own  pole  line  from  the  park  entrance  to 
Mancos  (6  miles),  to  eliminate  the  constant  "trouble  sector,"  where  park  lines  are 
attached  to  the  poles  of  local  companies.  This  line  is  the  sole  method  of  daily  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  in  winter,  and  all  administrative  matters  coming  to  the 
Mancos  oflBce  are  handled  over  it  to  me,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  trouble-proof  line. 

Water  Developmhnt. 

Again  this  season  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  unfailing  source  of  water  supply  has 
nearly  resulted  in  the  closing  of  this  park  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  rush  "  season.  On 
July  3  construction  work  was  stopped,  labor  forces  and  teams  sent  from  the  park,  ana 
only  rangers  retained  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  conservative  needs  of  visitors.  A  spring 
drought  made  the  situation  desperate.  The  discovery  of  nearly  200  ancient  cliff-dweller 
dams  in  a  small  canyon  near  headquarters  led  to  a  plan  of  procedure.  Two  quick 
showers  furnished  enough  water  to  commence  the  construction  of  two  dams  on  the  rim 
rock  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon.  One  and  a  half  miles  of  gathering  drainage 
ditches  were  constructed  to  convey  flood  waters  to  the  reservoirs.  Two  cloudbursts  in 
August  filled  all  three  reservoirs.  Additional  reservoirs  must  be  built  to  saturate  the 
sandstone  further  back  from  the  seam  where  we  regain  the  water.  An  emergency  con- 
crete storage  tank  of  at  least  100,000-gallons  capacity  must  be  constructed  above  head- 
quarters to  carry  the  park  through  protracted  periods  of  drought.  This  can  be  filled  in 
early  spring,  when  water  is  plentiful. 

One  new  storage  cistern  of  4,500-gallons  capacity  was  constructed  in  the  head  of  the 
canyon.  A  6,000-gallon  storage  and  distributing  tank  was  erected  above  headquarters 
in  a  masonry  tower  of  the  "  cliff  dweller  watch  tower "  type,  and  larger  supply  and 
distribution  water  lines  run  to  various  parts  of  the  hotel  and  camp  grounds.  Water 
must  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  -supply  the  park  needs  even  in  periods  of  drought. 

Light  Plant. 

The  small  three-fourths  kilowatt  Delco  light  plant  is  worn  out  after  seven  years  of 
usage  and  must  be  replaced  with  a  larger  plant  adequate  to  the  park's  needs. 

ABCHABLOGICAIi  WORK. 

No  excavation  work  in  the  ruins  was  contemplated  this  season.  The  cumulative  dam- 
age of  visitors  hob-nailed  boots  and  the  elements  must  be  cared  for  first,  and  when 
weather  conditions  improve,  this  work  will  be  started  and  completed  to  the  extent  of 
the  funds  in  the  spring. 

Camp  Fire  Talks  and  Indian  Dances. 

Evening  camp-fire  talks  form  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  educational  activities  of 
the  park  service  at  Spnice  Tree  headquarters ;  I  calling  particular  attention  to  the 
Basket  Maker  and  Slab  House  cultures'  which  preceded  that  of  the  Cliff  House  people 
in  this  section  of  the  Southwest,  and  noting  the  principal  differences  in  the  various 
cultures ;  Rangers  Branch,  Cumming,  Rife,  or  Monroe  are  then  introduced  to  take  up 
the  Cliff  House  culture  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  and  give  something  of  the  geology,  topog- 
raphy, history,  and  development  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  Noted  visitors,  educators,  scien- 
tists, and  archaeologists  have  all  gladly  taken  part  in  the  meetings,  giving  most  instruc- 
tive talks  on  their  branches  of  activity  or  their  impressions  of  the  park.  Navajo 
Indians  working  here  select  six  of  their  best  dancers  and  singers  to  give  four  parts  of 
the  '*  Yebachai  ceremony  "  at  the  conclusion  of  the  talk. 

Flowhes. 

Flowers  have  never  bloomed  in  such  profusion  before,  penstamens,  Mariposa  lilies, 
Indian  paint  brush,  and  members  of  the  aster  family  being  particularly  abundant.  Over 
100  different  varieties  have  been  collected  and  identified.  The  wild  flowers  of  Mesa 
Verde  are  a  joy  and  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  park  visitors. 

Wild  Animals. 

As  a  result  of  protective  measures  that  have  been  adopted  deer  are  returning  to  their 
old  stamping  grounds  on  the  park.  As  many  as  13  have  been  seen  in  one  group,  and 
during  the  spring  before  they  leave  for  the  higher  mountains  they  were  seen  regularly 
along  the  roads,  and  even  near  headquarters  in  small  groups.     This  is  most  encouraging. 
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Drift  Fence. 

The  drift  fence  completed  last  fall  has  been  a  most  successful  protective  measure  for 
the  park  roads  and  the  ruins  of  Chapin  Mesa.     An  extension  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

Trails, 

The  Rock  Springs  Trail  (new  construction)  from  Spring  House  to  Rock  Springs  and 
thence  to  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Mug  House,  Jug  House,  Kodak  House,  Long  House, 
Double  House,  Ruin  Sixteen,  Step  House,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  has  been  completed,  in- 
cluding foot  trails  over  the  cliffs  to  the  ruins.  This  long-awaited  development  opens 
up  the  greatest  group  of  ruins  on  the  park  outside  of  the  Chapin  Mesa  group  and  makes 
it  possible  to  patrol  this  heretofore  nearly  inaccessible  portion  of  the  park. 

The  Soda  Canj'on  Winter  Trail  has  been  much  widened  and  improved,  the  Navajo 
Canyon  Trail,  from  which  28  ruins  can  be  seen,  has  been  brushed  out,  and  all  the  other 
trails  have  been  widened  and  improved.  August  cloudbursts  did  tremendous  damage  to 
trails,  in  some  parts  washing  them  away  entirely. 

The  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  has  been  completed  and  in  use  for  over  two  months. 
The  contractors  failed  and  their  contract  was  completed  by  the  bonding  company. 
Visitors  who  know  the  world  and  its  scenic  highways  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  Knife  Edge  Road  provides  the  most  spectacular  drive  in  America.  It  com- 
mands tremendous  expanses  of  diversified  terrain  in  the  four  adjacent  States  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  as  viewed  from  an  airplane  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet. 

More  substantial  improvements  have  been  accomplished  on  park  roads  this  season  than 
ever  before  with  limited  funds,  largely  through  the  employment  of  Navajo  Indian 
laborers  at  $2.50  per  diem. 

The  necessity  of  widening  the  north  rim  road,  correcting  grades  and  alignment,  and 
installing  more  drainage  became  imperative  this  season  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
traffic  and  several  narrow  escapes  from  serious  accidents.  At  present  the  minimum 
width  from  Box  3  to  Park  Point  is  13  feet.  The  east  side  of  Soda  Canyon  constitutes 
our  worst  section  at  present.  Grades  to  18  per  cent  occur,  and  a  relocation  lower 
down  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  sharp  gradient.  Pew  Fords  can  make  this  grade 
without  unloading,  pushing,  or  being  towed  over  one  pitch  at  least. 

Cloudbursts  without  number  occurred  in  August,  doing  tremendous  damage  to  our 
roads  just  when  the  rush  season  of  visitors  commenced.  Although  the  roads  are  most 
excellent  dry-weather  roads,  during  cloudbursts  or  long  rainy  spells  they  are  next  to 
impassable.  Not  a  car  entered  or  left  the  park  for  over  a  week  as  a  result  of  a  three- 
day  storm.  The  roads  can  not  be  traveled  until  sunshine  drys  them  out.  Mesa  Verde 
roads  must  be  hard  surfaced. 

Ruins. 

The  Rock  Springs  and  Wetherill  Mesa  Trail  constructed  this  year  has  made  accessible 
to  the  visitor  many  of  the  finest  ruins  on  the  Mesa  Verde.  Among  the  larger  ruins 
on  this  trail  that  compare  favorably  with  the  well-known  ruins  of  Chapin  Mesa  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  House,  Long  House,  Double  House,  Step  House,  Jug  House,  Kodak 
House,  Ruin  Sixteen,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  House.  The  Navajo  Canyon  Trail  passes 
28  other  ruins  of  great  interest. 

Nearly  200  ancient  cliff-dweller  dams  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  have  been  found 
in  one  small  canyon  just  below  Cedar  Tree  Tower,  within  a  mile  of  headquarters.  Forty 
feet  is  the  extreme  length  of  a  single  dam  and  5  feet  the  maximum  height.  I  am  pre- 
paring an  illustrated  monograph  on  this  most  interesting  discovery.  Our  water  prob- 
lem has  been  most  acute  at  headquarters  and  we  have  adopted  the  methods  of  the  early 
inhabitants  with  success. 

Exceptionally  heavy  cloudbursts  in  August  did  considerable  damage  to  exposed  ruins. 
One  beautiful  tower  standing  20  feet  high,  in  an  unnamed  ruin  near  Spring  House 
apparently  never  damaged  by  water  before,  was  destroyed  by  a  waterfall  from  the  cliff 
above. 

Gifts. 

The  museum  building,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston  of  San  Francisco,  is  now 
nearly  ceiling  high.  This  forms  the  third  unit  of  the  administrative  group  and  is  by  far 
the  largest  structure  in  the  park  with  the  exception  of  the  cliff  dwellings. 

Miss  Martha  White  of  New  York  City,  gave  Mrs.  Nusbaum  $125  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  hospital  supplies  for  the  park  and  paying  doctors'  bills  in  case  of  accidents 
to  employees. 

The  Public  Health  Service  presented  the  park  with  25  first-aid  kits,  a  stretcher,  and 
a  large  supply  of  iodine  swabs. 

:Mrs.  Marv  T.  SedgAvick,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  generously  offered  to  finance  the  excava- 
tion of  some  ruin  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,  the  collections  made  to  be  placed  in  the 
new  museum.     This  work  will  be  undertaken  next  September  when  she  returns. 

Many  additional  offers  of  collections,  made  long  ago  on  the  park,  have  been  received 
by  the  superintendent  and  will  be  accepted  on  completion  of  the  museum. 

Permits  and  Leases. 

One  restricted  cattle-grazing  permit  was  issued  on  lands  remote  from  the  roads  and 
ruins.  Permits  were  also  issued  to  the  Mesa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  Co.  for  pack  and  saddle- 
animal  transportation,  and  to  Morris  and  Evans  for  the  operation  of  passenger-stage  line 
from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  to  the  park  and  return. 

Recommendations. 

Mesa  Verde  is  becoming  well  known,  leading  all  national  parks  in  percentage  of 
increase  in  attendance  last  season.  Exceptionally  heavy  rains,  which  practically  closed 
the  roads  at  the  beginning  of  the  rush  season,  alone  prevented  a  duplication  of  this 
record.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  improvements  are  drastically  needed  to  meet  with 
this  increase  in  visitors  and  to  administer  and  maintain  this  area  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  manner.     Our  most  urgent  needs  are : 
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1.  Further  development  of  water  supply  to  prevent  "  water  famine  "  during  the  park 
season. 

2.  Surfacing  on  main  park  roads,  so  that  rains  will  not  close  the  park  in  the  middle 
of  the  season. 

3.  Ranger  station  for  park  rangers,  with  modern  conveniences. 

4.  Mess  house  and  dormitory  for  park  employees  (equipped). 

5.  Additional  funds  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  ruins. 

6.  Additional  temporary  ranger  force  during  rush  season. 

7.  The  return  of  the  collection  made  on  the  park  through  expenditure  of  park  funds, 
now  deposited  largely  in  storage  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

8.  Additional  road  equipment,  including  a  5-ton  caterpillar  tractor. 

9.  Relocation  of  the  Soda  Canyon  section  of  park  road  so  as  to  eliminate  grades  of 
14  to  18  per  cent. 

10.  Construction  of  telephone  line,  park  entrance  to  Mancos. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

J.  R.   Eakin,   Superintendent,   Belton,  Mont. 

General  Statement. 

Glacier  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  1910  (36  Stat., 
364),  contains  1,584  square  miles  of  the  most  rugged  mountains  in  North  America,  This 
area  includes  the  most  northern  50  miles  of  the  maiai  Rocky  Mountain  range  in  the 
United  States  proper,  and  lies  between  the  international  boundary  on  the  north  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  south,  and  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeet  Indiaai  Reservation  on  the  east.  Of  all  the 
national  parks  in  the  continental  United  States,  Glacier  National  Park  is  second  only  to 
Yellowstone  in  area  and  is  the  northernmost  of  all  national  parks  in  the  United  States 
proper. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  two  assistant  superintendents,  the 
■clerical  and  the  ranger  force,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranger,  2  first  assistant 
■chief  rangers,  2  assistant  chief  rangers,  and  12  to  15  rangers.  Jurisdiction  of  the  park 
has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  administered 
under  the  Federal  laws  and   regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the   Interior. 

Tourist  Accommodations   and   Facilities. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  chalets. 
Those  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  are  opei-ated  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  and 
include  two  large  hotels — the  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  located  at  Glacier  Park  station,  and 
Many  Glaciers  Hotel,  located  at  Many  Glaciers,  55  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
chalets  are  situated  at  points  of  vantage,  accesible  for  the  most  part  one  from  the 
other  in  a  day  by  horseback  or  walking.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  numerous  cottages, 
situated  on  Lake  McDonald,  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  operated  by  Mr.  John  E.  Lewis, 
is  a  popular  tourist  hotel.  At  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  is  the  Park  Cabin  Resort 
(Geduhn's),  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  and  at  both  of  these  places 
there  are  a  number  of  cottages  for  tourist  use.  The  Lake  McDonald  Camp  is  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  McDonald  and  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake. 

All  the  hotels  and  chalets  of  the  park  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  tourist 
season.  Avith  the  exception  of  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chalets,  which  were  opened 
June  28. 

All  hotels,  chalets,  and  camps  gave  excellent  service  to  visitors,  but  several  of  them, 
noticeably  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel.  Many  Glaciers  Hotel,  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalets, 
Granite  Park  Chalets,  and  Lewis  Glacier  Hotel  were  overcrowded  part  of  the  season. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  marked  increase  in  travel  the  past  year  will 
cwntinue.  in  which  event  the  present  hotels  and  chalets  must  be  enlarged  to  care  for 
the  public. 

Transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  established  transportation,  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co. 
served  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  from  June  28.  Due  to  heavy  rains  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  the  road  from  Bowman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake  before  this 
date.  Excellent  service  was  rendered  by  the  automobile,  boat,  and  saddle  horse  trans- 
portation companies.  The  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.  added  additional  equipment 
to  handle  the  increased  travel  as  did  the  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co.  The  boats  proved 
adequate  without  any  additions. 

Nature   Guide   Service. 

Doctor  Elrod.  of  the  University  of  Montana,  was  unable  to  report  to  the  park  until 
July  18,  due  to  illness  in  his  family,  and  the  work  did  not  start  on  scheduled  time. 
"We  have  met  with  several  disappointments  in  trying  to  organize  this  service,  but  believe 
the  difficulties  have  been  ironed  out  and  that  the  desired  service  will  be  furnished  next 
year.  The  importance  of  lecture  halls,  where  evening  talks  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  park  can  be  given,  has  been  empliasized.  It  has  bi'en  proved  conclusively  that 
the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  are  not  suited  for  that  purpose.  A  nature  information  desk 
was  maintained  at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  and  proved  very  popular  with  visitors.  The 
writing  up  of  tourist  trails  has  been  continued,  and  we  hope  at  some  future  date  to 
have  these  descriptions  printed  in  pocket  form  for  ready  reference. 

Travel. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  past  tourist  season  (June  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15)  was  32.290,  as  compared  with  23,935  for  the  same  period  last  year,  making 
an  increase  over  last  year's  tourist  season  travel  of  8.355,  or  35.36  per  cent.  The 
number    of   pre-season   visitors   to    Glacier   was    1,598,    which    makes   a    total    of   33,988 
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visitors  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parlc  has  not  a  through 
automobile  road,  a  large  proportion  of  automobile  tourists  who  visit  other  parks  do 
not  come  to  Glacier,  but  upon  completion  of  our  Transmountain  Road  the  number  of 
visitors  to  Glacier  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  popular  parks. 

The  following  travel  statistics  are  given  showing  the  method  and  amount  of  tourist 
travel  at  the  various  entrances  to  Glacier  National  Park : 

Travel  by  entrances. 


Entrance. 

Private  auto- 
mobile. 

Private  motor- 
cycle. 

Saddle 
horse, 
team, 
and 
foot. 

Stages. 

Boats. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Belton 

2,092 
250 

6,653 
801 

3 

6 

83 
207 
703 

14 
288 
125 
263 

41 

3,519 
55 

10,261 

North  Fork  . 

1,063 
703 

Glacier  Park 

Waterton  Lake -.     ..  . 

1,675 

1,689 
288 

Belly  River 

St.  Mary 

1,298 
1  060 

3,979 

3 
2 

6 
4 

8,56i 
564 

■» 

12,611 

Two  Medicine                .       ... 

4,346 
1,329 

Sherburne  Lake 

382  '     l!2S8 

Total. 

5,082 

16,236 

8 

16 

1,724 

12,639 

1,675 

32,290 
1,598 

Total  visitors  for  past  year  . 

33,988 

1 

Automobile  travel. 


Entrance. 


Number    p„^„,: 


Total. 


Belton 

North  Fork. . . 
Two  Medicine. 
St. 


Mary 


Sherburne  Lake . 


1,791 

74 

657 

L192 


Total 

Number  of  cars  entering  second  time 

Total  number  of  cars  entering  during  past  season 

Pre-season  visitors,  for  which  no  automobile  entrance  fees  were  charged. 


4,083 


42 


Total  automobile  travel  during  past  year. 


1,795 
75 


1,215 
379 


4,125 
957 


5,082 
517 


5,599 


Visitors,  past  season 
Visitors,  last  year . . . 


Increase  (34.9  per  cent). . 

Automobiles  past  season 

Automobiles  last  year 

Increase  (70.11  per  cent). 


Visitors  by  automobile  past  season 
Visitors  by  automobile  last  year  . . . 


Increase  (47.23  per  cent). 
66196—23 ^11 


32,290 
23,935 

8,355 

5,082 
2,988 

2,094 

16,236 
10,348 

5,883 
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The  divisioa  of  the  above  visitors  by  States  and  foreign  countries  is  indicated  below: 


State. 

East  side  entrances. 

West  side  entrances. 

Totals. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

3 

4 

3 

272 

28 

5 

7 
12 

8 

766 

96 

10 

3 

7 

6 

368 

37 

7 

7 

3 
3 

96 
9 
2 

7 

^\ 

35 
2 

19 

19 

California            

1,040 
131 

12 

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia 

3 
5 
2 
17 
64 
14 
33 
30 
6 
5 

9 

9 

5 

86 

199 

47 

114 

61 

19 

21 

2 
1 
2 
20 
21 
9 
8 
5 
1 
1 

4 
2 

7 
56 
75 
27 
28 
22 
3 
3 

5 

6 

4 

37 

85 

23 

41 

35 

7 

6 

la 

Florida     

11 

12 

Idaho 

142 

IllijQois        

274 

74 

Iowa 

142 

Kans  IS , . ". 

8a 

Kentucky : 

22 

Louisiana 

24 

Maine 

3 
13 
21 
79 

1 

23 

1,354 

18 

5 

8 

37 

68 

257 

2 

78 

4,494 

54 

11 

3 

20 
26 
84 

1 

29 

3,262 

25 

5 

8. 

Mass  ichusetts 

7 
5 
5 

25 
21 
30 

62 

89 

Minnesota     

287 

Mississippi 

2 

Missouri 

6 
1,908 

25 
5,900 

27 

103 

Mont  ina 

10,394 

81 

Nevada      .                .  .                      ... 

11 

New  H  impshire 

New  Jersey 

19 

2 

28 

1 

67 

37 

23 

48 

22 

2 

55 
4 
89 
4 

214 
95 
60 

149 
76 
12 

1 

2 
11 

3 

6 

43 

20 
4 
39 
1 
81 
50 
26 
65 
31 
3 

58 

New  Mexico 

10 

New  York 

132 

North  C  irnlina 

4 

North  Dakota 

14 
13 
3 
17 
9 
1 

72 
53 
19 
62 
32 
6 

286 

Ohio     

148 

Okl  ihoma 

79 

Oregon    

211 

Pennsylvania 

10& 

Rhode  Island 

18 

South  C'rolina 

South  Dakota 

30 
2 
21 
26 

98 
12 

86 
110 

3 
1 

7 

11 

2 

2 

106 

16 
3 

25 

40 

8 

7 

401 

33 
3 

28 

37 

2 

7 

225 

4 

35 

40 

114 

Tennessee 

15 

Texas 

111 

Utah    

150 

Vermont 

8 

Virginia  

5 
119 

4 
26 
34 

10 
321 

15 
83 

85 

17 

Washington 

722 

West  Virginia 

15 

Wisconsin 

9 

6 

39 

18 

122 

Wyoming 

103 

Hawaii     

Canada 

213 

726 

3 

17 

216 

743 

Total 

2,740 

8,782 

2,342 

7,454 

5,082 

16,236 

Accidents. 

iSeveral  minor  accidents  occurred  during  the  past  season,  but  neither  the  transporta- 
tion companies  nor  the  park  service  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  them.  Two  visitors, 
who  were  caught  in  a  storm  while  in  a  canoe  on  Lake  McDonald,  were  drowned.  This 
emphasized  the  danger  of  renting  canoes  to  those  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  especially 
on  the  larger  bodies  of  water  in  the  park. 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1923,  together  with  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows: 

Motor-vehicle  permits $3,  431.  52 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 6,  168.  25 

Grazing   and    kay-cutting  permits 179.  26 

Timber  sales , 22.  79 

Miscellaneous,   including  telephone   rental 216.  98 

Total  revenues 10,  018.  80 

Weather, 

An  average  amount  of  rainfall  occurred  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  Part  of  the  sum- 
mer was  exceedingly  hot,  but  there  was  no  intensely  dry  weather.  The  average  maximum 
temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Belton  headquarters  was  74.8",  and  the  average 
minimum  was  40.2°  ;  for  July  the  average  maximum  was  87"  and  the  average  minimum 
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48°  ;  for  August  tbe  average  maximum  temperature  was  83°,  and  the  average  minimum 

was  43.6°. 

Roads. 

The  cast  side  roads  over  which  there  is  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  consist  of  the 
Blackfeet  Highway,  55  miles;  also  spur  roads  to  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Cut  Bank 
Chalets,  distances  of  10  and  8  miles,  respectively.  The  Blackfeet  Highway  has  many 
sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients,  and  many  sections  remain  ungraveled.  The  unusually 
wet  spring  demonstrated  that  all  ungraveled  portions  of  the  road  must  be  graveled  and 
the  road  widened  for  two-way  traffic  throughout.  Sharp  curves  should  be  eliminated  and 
the  gradients  eased.  „,,        ^,  ^  .  ^  j 

The  Two  Medicine  Road  was  at  times  barely  passable.  When  the  waters  are  impounded 
in  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  Two  Medicine  Chalets  except 
by  making  part  of  the  journey  in  a  boat.  The  bridge  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  road 
Is  in  very  bad  shape  and  must  be  rebuilt  soon.  ,       „  ^  ,       *^     , 

About  20  miles  of  the  east  side  roads  were  scarified  and  rolled;  several  soft  places, 
totaling  about  1  mile,  were  graveled ;  several  bridges  were  redecked ;  broken  culverts 
were  replaced ;  the  ungraveled  sections  were  graded,  side  ditches  cleaned  out,  etc. 
Insufficient  maintenance  funds  prevented  the  road  being  kept  in  the  condition  that  should 
be  expected  of  a  national  park  road.         _.,,  ^  ,-  -ni^-iTi 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  macadam  road  from  Belton  to  Lake 
McDonald,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  is  breaking  up  badly,  and  needs  scarifying  and  rerolling. 
It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  found  to  use  an  asphaltum  binder,  as  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  water-bound  macadam  will  not  stand  motor  travel. 

The  first  link  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Lewis 
Hotel,  required  a  great  amount  of  work  due  to  a  wet  spring.  Many  dirt  slides  had  to 
be  removed  and  some  of  the  softest  portions  were  graveled.  Thisi  road  will  not  stand 
up  in  wet  weather  until  all  ungraveled  portions  of  the  road  are  graveled.  The  North 
Fork  Road  from  Lake  McDonald  to  Bowman  Junction,  was  impassable  for  automobiles 
until  about  August  15.  Even  then  it  was  a  very  poor  road,  and  consequently  travel 
to  Skyland  Camps  was  routed  over  the  North  Fork  Road  in  the  Blackfeet  National 
Forest  by  way  of  Columbia  Falls.  The  greater  portion  of  this  road  is  not  graded  nor 
ditched,  and  none  of  it  is  surfaced.  In  the  wet  season  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  open, 
as  it  must  be  worked  after  each  rain  to  make  it  passable.  Ordinary  maintenance  only 
was  done  on  the  road  from  Bowman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake.  The  first  automobile 
over  it  made  the  trip  on  June  28,  and  we  were  able  to  keep  it  open  the  rest  of  the 
season.  However,  it  is  a  very  poor  road,  and  only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  rough 
mountain  trails  are  advised  to  travel  it.  .  ^  .  ^  , 

The  State  highway  commission  made  a  reconnaissance  for  a  road  from  Babb,  Mont., 
to  the  international  boundary  line,  which  will  connect  our  east  side  road  system  with 
the  Canadian  parks  highways.  It  is  believed  they  will  recommend  this  project  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  that  the  latter  organization  will  approve  its  construction. 

The  State  highway  commission  has  also  made  a  reconnaissance  for  the  relocation  of 
the  Divide  Cre<  k  Hill  on  the  Blackfeet  Highway.  This  project  is  to  be  submitted  by  the 
State  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  approved.  The  new 
location,  in  addition  to  being  safer,  eliminating  dangerous  curves,  corners,  and  gradients, 
and  being  free  from  snow  a  greater  period  of  the  year,  is  also  far  more  scenic  than  the 
road  now  being  used. 

Trails. 

Our  maintenance  funds  for  trails  proved  totally  inadequate.  We  were  able  to  keep 
the  most-traveled  trails  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  in  order  to  do  so  had  to  neglect 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails  in  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park,  traveled  by  camping 
parties  and  hikers  only.  All  of  them  were  cleared  of  windfalls,  but,  due  to  high  winds 
and  soft  ground,  trees  were  continually  falling  across  the  trails,  and  funds  did  not 
permit  us  to  send  crews  over  them  to  clear  them  again. 

No  new  trails  were  authorized  in  our  1924  appropriation. 

Buildings. 

The  following  buildings  were  authorized  in  our  1923  appropriation  :  Superintendent's 
residence,  administration  building,  and  carpenter  shop  at  Belton  headquarters  :  combina- 
tion bunk  and  mess  house  and  warehouse  at  St.  Mary  Lake ;  garage  at  Glacier  Park 
station;  ranger  cabin  at  Lubec  ;  ranger  cabin  at  Sherburne  Lake;  and  six  patrol  cabins 
in  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  all  build- 
ings with  the  exception  of  the  Sherburne  Lake  ranger  cabin.  After  materials  were  on 
the  site  selected,  a  prospector  notified  us  that  this  site  was  part  of  his  mineral  claim. 
Upon  representation  by  the  National  Park  Service,  a  mineral  inspector  of  the  General 
Land  Office  examined  this  claim  and  reported  the  claim  to  be  invalid  but  stated  it  would 
be  unwise  to  start  c'onstruction  of  the  ranger  cabin  until  the  matter  is  settled.  Suit 
has  been  brought  for  the  cancellation  of  this  claim  but  final  action  in  the  matter  has 
not  been  taken. 

Hydroelectric  Plant  and  Gravity  Water  Supply  at  Belton  Headquarters. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water  supply  has  furnished  all  the  water  needed 
for  administrative  purposes  and  irrigation,  given  ample  fire  protection,  and  ample  elec- 
trical current,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  months  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter. 

Fish. 

Fishing  has  been  unusually  good  the  past  season.  All  barren  lakes  have  been  stocked 
with  the  exception  of  some  inaccessible  lakes  that  will  probably  never  be  reached  by 
tourists.  Many  of  the  lakes  stocked  during  the  past  three  years  are  at  present  inacces- 
sible except  to  experienced  mountaineers,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  fished 
until  many  projected  trails  are  built,  which  time  seems  very  indefinite. 
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It  is  very  j^ratifying  that  grayling  planted  in  barren  lakes  in  1921  have  done  remark- 
ably well  and  wo  now  have  some  excellent  grayling  fishing.  Previous  attempts  to  intro- 
duce this  fish  into  the  park  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

A  list  of  the  fish  planted  in  the  park  the  past  S(  ason  follows  : 

BAST  SIDE. 

Brook  trout  (fry)  : 

Two   Medicine   Lake 52,  440 

Unnamed  lake,  vicinity  Dawson  Pass 2,  100 

Unnamed  lakes,  headwaters  Swift  Current  Valley 17,  600 

McDermott  Lake 9,  600 

81,  740 

Rainbow  trout   (fry)  : 

South  Fork  Kennedy  Creek 24,000 

Lake    Josephine 45,  000 

McDermott   Lake 26,  500 

Gunsight    Lake 40,  000 

Upper  Two  Medicine  Lake 11,  000 

St.  Mary  Lake 8,000 

Elizabeth  Lake 9,  360 

163,  860 

Lake  trout — Mackinaw   (fry)  :  Waterton  Lake 51,  000 

Blackspotted  trout   (fry)  : 

St.  Mary  Lake _, 212,  000 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake 83,  000 

Cobalt  Lake 12,  000 

Unnamed  lake,  headwaters  Cut  Bank  Creek 18,  000 

Lower  St.  Mary  Lake 15,  000 

Cut  Bank  Creek 84,  000 

Red  Eagle  Lake 84,000 

Red  Eagle  Creek 42,000- 

Grinnell   Lake : 50,  000 

Iceberg  Lake 10,  000 

Ptarmigan  Lake : 5,  000 

Upper  St.  Mary  River 50,  000 

1       665,  000 

Blackspotted  trout — Egg  plants  (eggs)  : 

Headwaters   Nyack  Creek 65,  800 

Hidden  Lake 105,  280 

-    Unnamed  lake,  headwaters  Roes  Creek 98,  700 

Twin    Lakes 1 59,220 


329,  000 


WEST   SIDEu 


Salmon:  Lake  McDonald , 112,000 

Eastern  brook  trout : 

Pish  Creek 10,  600 

Rainbow  trout , 370,  500 

Total  number  of  fish  planted  during  past  season 1,  783,  700 

During  the  past  season  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  used  12,631  pounds  of  fish,  of 
which  10,106  pounds  were  whitefish.  The  catch  of  whitefish  for  the  season  was  much 
heavier  than  in  any  previous  year.     The  average  weight  per  fish  was  about  14  pounds. 

Wild  Animals. 

While  the  winter  of  1922-23  was  not  so  cold  as  the  previous  winter,  the  snow  was 
much  deeper.  However,  the  rangers  reported  that  the  game  wintered  very  well.  A 
campaign  of  extermination  was  waged  against  mountain  lions,  and  nine  were  secured. 
The  last  two  months  of  the  winter  no  lion  tracks  were  seen,  and  we  should  probably 
have  small  game  losses  from  them  next  winter. 

Coyotes  did  considerable  damage  to  deer  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  exterminate 
them.  One  man  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  ranger  for  this  purpose,  but  did  not 
wish  to  comply  with  our  regulations  and  had  to  be  dismissed.  Another  man  was 
appointed,  and  after  trapping  five  coyotes  he  resigned.  An  effort  to  secure  another 
man  will  be  made. 

The  continued  slaughter  of  game  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  which  joins 
the  park  to  the  east,  was  in  evidence.  Numerous  deer  and  elk  were  slain,  and  conse- 
quently the  big  game  is  gradually  being  exterminated  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  as 
deer  and  elk  are  driven  out  on  the  reservation  by  heavy  snows,  and  the  Indians  kill  at 
any  time.  Most  of  these  Indians  have  received  patents  to  their  allotments,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  determine  whether  these  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  whites  or  still  retain  their  Indian  rights.  The  State  game  warden  has  a  case 
now  pending  which  will  decide  this  matter. 

Fires, 

Due  to  continued  rains  there  were  comparatively  few  forest  fires  and  these  were  of 
little  consequence.  Telephone  lines  were  built  to  the  tops  of  Indian  Ridge,  Huckleberry 
Mountain,  and  Riverview  Mountain,  and  lookout  posts  organized.  The  supervisors  of 
the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  National  Forests  have  given  us  some  splendid  cooperation 
and  we  freely  consult  them  on  forest  fire-prevention  matters. 
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Telephones. 

Telephone  lines  were  built  from  Bowman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake,  a  distance  of 
6  miles;  from  Nyack  to  Paola,  a  distance  of  12  miles;  telephone  lines  were  also  built 
to  lookout  stations  listed  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Many  of  the  older  telephone  lines  are  poorly  constructed  and  need  rebuilding  very 
badly. 

Violations   of    Regulations. 

During  the  past  year  four  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  violations  of  park  regula- 
tions. One  man  was  fined  $25  for  grazing  without  a  permit ;  two  men  were  fined 
$25  each  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  for  hunting  in  the  park.  This  case  has  been 
appealed  and  has  not  yet  come  to  trial.  One  man  was  fined  $100  for  carrying  firearms 
Into  the  park,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minor  the  sentence  was  sus- 
pended on  good  behavior.  One  man  was  tried  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
for  grazing  without  a  permit,  but  was  found  not  guilty. 

Recommendations. 

The  wet  season  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  roads  be  made 
double  width  and  graveled.  The  graveled  portions  of  the  roads  have  stood  up  very 
well,  but  the  ungraveled  sections  require  excessive  maintenance  and  are  practically  im- 
passable in  wet  weather.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
there  are  some  terrible  accidents.  The  Two  Medicine  Road,  especially,  deserves  an 
emergency  appropriation,  in  the  event  the  road  budget  fails.  The  congressional  party, 
headed  by  Senator  Warren,  was  driven  over  the  road  during  a  heavy  rain  storm  and 
all  members  of  the  party  with  whom  I  talked  readily  agreed  that  it  deserves  emergency 
consideration. 

An  emergency  appropriation  of  $15,000  should  be  made  to  keep  the  road  from  Bowman 
Junction  to  Bowman  Lake,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  passable  in  wet  weather.  As  already 
stated  this  road  was  not  open  for  automobile  travel  until  June  28.  The  lack  of  a  decent 
road  greatly  hampers  the  operation  of  Skyland  Camps.  This  improvement  would  enable 
visitors  to  get  to  Skyland  Camps  by  way  of  Columbia  Falls  and  the  Blackfeet  National 
Forest  Road  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River.  Improvements 
on  the  North  Fork  Road  from  Lake  McDonald  to  Bowman  Junction  are  also  badly 
needed,  but  will  have  to  wait  until  a  road  budget  is  granted.  This  road  serves  a  section 
of  the  park  that  is  very  susceptible  to  forest  fires  caused  by  electrical  storms,  and  its 
improvement  is  justified  from  that  standpoint  alone. 

SuflScient  funds  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  Transmountain  Road  in  three 
years. 

The  Garden  Wall  Trail  from  Logan  Pass  to  Granite  Park  should  be  extended  to  Flat 
Top  Mountain,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  present  trail  across  Flat  Top  traverses 
Mineral  Creek  for  its  entire  length,  in  dense  timber,  and  is  in  poor  condition  and  there 
are  many  soft  places.  It  is  believed  that  the  construction  of  the  Granite  Park  Flat  Top 
Trail  just  under  the  Continental  Divide  would  cost  less  than  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Mineral  Creek  Trail.     The  former  would  also  be  highly  scenic. 

A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Brown's  Pass  to  Kintla  Lake,  in  order  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  park  may  be  traveled  from  east  to  west,   or  vice  versa,   without 


making  a  long  detour  into  Canada.  A  trail  from  St.  Mary  Lake  to  Red  Eagle  Creek  via 
Virginia  CreeK  is  necessary  to  link  up  the  hotels  and  chalets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  visitors  to  traverse  the  park  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 


tinental Divide  without  being  compelled  to  travel  any  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
which  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  This  trail  would  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  of 
hikers. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  is  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  the  park.  The  telephone  line  to  Lewis  Glacier  Hotel,  which  traverses 
Lake  McDonald  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  is  very  badly  con- 
structed and  should  be  built  along  the  Transmountain  Road,  eventually  extending  across^ 
the  Continental  Divide  when  the  road  is  completed. 

A  telephone  line  should  be  constructed  from  Skyland  Camps  across  Brown's"  Pass  to 
Waterton  Lake  and  from  the  Sherburne  Lake  ranger  station  to  Belly  River,  by  way  of 
the  ranger  station  on  the  South  Fork  of  Kennedy  Cteek. 

With  a  comparatively  short  line  to  the  international  boundary,  the  Waterton  Lake 
and  Belly  River  ranger  stations  could  be  connected  to  the  Canadian  telephone  system. 
The  Canadian  authorities  have  promised  that  we  might  use  their  lines  for  connection 
between  the  stations  mentioned.  As  there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  Water- 
ton  Lakes  Canadian  Park  and  Glacier  National  Park,  this  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement 
and  a  great  saving  in  telephone  construction,  as  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
keep  a  line  open  directly  between  these  two  stations  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  water  piped  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be 
adequate  as  motor  travel  greatly  increases,  which  is  certain  to  be  the  case  when  the 
Transmountain  Road  is  completed.  Automobile  travel  the  past  year  increased  70.11 
per  cent. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  station  has  been  enlarged,  but  we  seem  to  be  unable 
to  get  sufficient  eggs  to  operate  it  to  capacity.  Spawn  should  be  collected  in  the  park, 
as  it  is  believed  that  such  operations  would  not  only  supply  our  needs  but  would  furnish 
fry  for  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  ranger  cabin  should  be  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Transmountain  Road  and  the 
road  leading  to  the  Park  Cabin  Resort  (Geduhn's)   at  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald.     The 

E resent  cabin  used  at  the  head  of  the  lake  was  built  about  30  years  ago  and  is  unfit  for 
uman  habitation,  and.  besides,  it  is  not  located  properly. 

The  establishment  of  winter  patrol  stations  at  strategetic  points  would  greatly  aid  in 
the  prevention  of  poaching,  and  funds  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  six  additional  cabins. 

Additional  rangers  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  the  game  may  be  protected,  forest 
fires  prevented,  and  movement  of  tourists  facilitated. 

Hotels,  camps,  and  chalets  should  be  materially  enlarged,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be 
more  congested  next  year  than  they  were  this  year. 

Permanent  camps  should  be  established  similar  to  the  camps  now  In  operation  in 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National  Parks. 
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Stores  for  tho  sale  of  provisions  and  supplies  to  automobile  campers  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  lack  of  this  feature  was  the  cause  of  considerable  criticism  during  the  past 
season. 

An  assistant  superintendent's  residence,  a  registration  station,  and  a  combination  bunk 
and  mess  house  should  be  built  at  Bolton  ;  a  house  to  be  used  as  clerks'  quarters  should 
be  built  at  Glacier  Park  station. 

At  present  our  fire  lookout  stations  consist  merely  of  tents,  and  equipment  must  be 
packed  to  them  each  year,  over  very  diflBcult  trails,  at  considerable  cost.  Small  lookout 
cabins  should  be  built  on  these  sites  which  would  permit  equipment  to  be  stored  on  the 
ground. 

A  horse  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Sperry  Chalets  to  Sperry  Glacier — a  distance 
of  two  miles.  This  distance  at  present  can  be  traveled  only  by  hikers  and  entails  a 
climb  of  approximately  2,000  feet.  Many  tourists  are  physically  unable  to  do  this  and 
consequently  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Sperry  Glacier. 

A  sanitary  sewerage  system  should  be  constructed  at  Belton  headquarters.  Under 
present  conditions  sewerage  is  drained  into  cesspools.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  these 
cesspools  are  insanitary,  the  ones  in  use  at  present  are  caving  in,  and  it  is  important 
that  a  sanitary  sewerage  system  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  present  water  main  is  too  small  for  effective  fire  prevention.  A  larger  main 
should  be  laid. 

Past  experience  had  tauglit  us  that  the  maintenance  funds  must  be  materially  in- 
creased if  roads  and  trails  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Roger  W.  Toll,  Superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
General    Statement. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915  (38  Stat., 
798).  Under  the  act  approved  February  14,  1917  (39  Stat.  916),  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 43  square  miles  was  added,  making  the  present  area  of  the  park  397 J  square 
miles.  About  8  per  cent  of  th*^  area  within  the  park  boundaries  is  held  in  private 
ownership,  having  been  acquired  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  park.  The  village  of  Estes 
Park  is  the  principal  eastern  entrance  to  the  national  park,  and  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  park  boundary.  Denver,  the  largest  city  near  the  park,  is  70  miles  distant. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  park  is  reached  by  three  automobile  routes,  and  the  western 
side  is  reached  by  way  of  Grand  L.ake.  The  entire  park  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  7,500  feet,  and  is  free  from  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  The  park  is  easily  and 
quickly  reached  from  large  centers  of  population.  These  factors,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  region,  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  every  season. 

The  park  contains  68  miles  of  road,  about  100  miles  of  trail,  and  75  miles  of  telephone 
lines. 

Administration. 

The  superintendent  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  administration  of  the  park  by  a  chief 
clerk  and  disbursing  agent,  clerk  and  accountant,  chief  ranger,  and  three  permanent 
rangers.  In  addition,  one  temporary  clerk  and  stenographer,  one  information  clerk, 
and  11  temporary  rangers  were  on  duty  during  the  summer  season.  During  the  winter 
the  superintendent's  headquarters  were  located  in  the  post-ofiice  building,  Denver. 

Travel. 

Rangers  were  stationed  at  the  three  principal  entrances  to  the  park  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  travel,  giving  information,  and  aiding  in  the  administration  and  protection 
of  the  park.  The  checking  of  travel  began  on  June  15  and  continued  until  September  15. 
All  persons  passing  through  the  gateways  during  the  8  or  10  hours  that  the  rangers  were 
on  duty  were  counted  and  recorded  on  printed  forms.  These  forms  show  classification 
of  travel  and  certain  other  information.  In  some  cases  visitors  enter  the  park  on  more 
than  one  occasion  and  the  count  probably  does  not  accurately  represent  the  number  of 
individuals  visiting  the  park.  In  addition  to  the  actual  count  certain  estimates  are 
added  to  get  total  park  travel.  The  park  is  open  to  travel  throughout  the  24  hours  of 
each  day  and  throughout  the  year,  while  the  count  is  obtained  during  8  or  10  hours 
per  day  and  during  a  three-months'  period  only.  An  estimate  is  also  added  for  travel 
to  other  portions  of  the  park  where  no  count  is  made. 

No  entrance  fee  is  charged  at  this  park,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  stop  cars  as  they 
pass  through  the  entrance  gateways.  For  that  reason  the  total  figures  given  are 
approximate  rather  than  exact.  Travel  statistics  for  this  park  are  not  readily  com- 
parable with  statistics  for  other  parks,  because  of  the  difference  in  local  conditions. 

Travel  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  less  than  normal  because  of  frequent 
rains  and  rough  roads  both  in  and  out  of  the  park.  At  times  two  of  the  approach 
roads  were  closed  to  travel  by  washouts.  During  August  travel  increased,  and  the  total 
travel  for  the  year  was  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
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People. 


Actual  count  at  three  automobile  entrances: 

June  15  to  30,  inclusive 

July 

August 

Sept.  1  to  15,  Inclusive 


Total  actual  count 

Estimated: 

a.  Missed  by  checkers  at  these  entrances  during  same  period,  30  per  cent. 

b.  Travel  at  these  entrances  during  months  not  counted: 

October,  1922  (people) 

November,  1922  (people) 

December,  1922  (people) 

January,  1923  (people) 

February,  1923  (people) 

March,  1923  (people) 


3,000 

300 

100 

100 

100 

500 

April,  1923  (people): 2,000 

M:ay,  1923  (people) 4,000 

June  1  to  14,  inclusive  (people) 10,000 

Sept.  16  to  30,  inclusive  (people) 15, 000 


c.  Travel  at  other  entrances  of  the  park  not  included  in  above  figures: 

Longs  Peak 

Wild  Basin,  on  foot  or  horseback 

Other  portions  of  the  park,  on  foot  or  horseback 


35,100 


Grand  total . 


218, 000 


The  actual  count  by  automobile  entrance  is  as  follows 


Cars. 

People. 

Fall  River 

13,569 
12,417 
4,798 

56,702 
51,412 
17,399 

Beaver  Point                              ...  .         

Total                                                  ....                ... 

30, 784 

125,513 

The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  follows 


Cars. 

People. 

Private  automobiles    ..         .           .         

24,184 

4,179 

1,495 

374 

96 

371 

85 

92,625 
14, 590 

Private  automobiles,  campers 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  cars 

10,949 

1,504 

513 

Hotel  cars 

Rent  cars 

Trucks 

783 

Motorcylces.  . 

141 

Horseback 

3,750 
658 

Pedestrians .         

Total 

30,784 

125,513 
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The  private  automobiles,  by  States,  are  shown  below. 


Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Alabama 

6 

25 

79 

178 

19,062 

t 

5 

8 

509 

130 

884 

1,728 

11 

29 

4 

2 

20 

84 

56 

922 

2 

19 

23 

95 

300 

627 

72,085 

15 

30 

19 

31 

1,934 

494 

3,309 

6,500 

42 

110 

10 

7 

76 

271 

213 

3,504 

7 

73 

1,990 

6 

21 

62 

92 

8 

179 

18 

745 

59 

3 

69 

14 

722 

34 

3 

26 

5 

75 

452 

15 

7  562 

Arizona 

Nevada 

'  22 

80 
198 

Arkansas 

California 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

349 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota  . 

31 

Florida 

Ohio 

680 

Georjiia 

Oregon 

68 

Idaho 

2,831 
225 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania    . 

Indiana 

11 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

262 

Kansas 

53 

Kentucky 

Texas 

2  744 

Louisiana 

Utah .  . 

'l29 

Maryland 

Virginia 

12 

Maine 

98 

Massachusetts 

West  Virginia 

19 

Miohij2;an 

285 

Minnfisota 

Wyoming 

1,718 
57 

Missouri 

Montana .... 

28,363 

107,215 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  one-third  of  the  private  automobiles  entering  the 
park  come  from  outside  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  proportion  of  visitors  from  out- 
side of  the  State  is  more  than  one-third,  since  many  Colorado  cars  carry  visitors  from 
other  States,  and  since  the  passengers  carried  by  the  Transportation  Co.  cars  are  largely 
from  outside  of  the  State. 

The  Fall  River  Road  is  the  principal  automobile  trip  of  the  park,  since  it  crosses  the 
Continental  Divide,  reaches  an  elevation  of  11,797  feet,  and  runs  about  37  miles 
through  the  park.  The  best  method  of  approximating  the  through  travel  over  this  road 
is  to  take  the  sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  past  the  Grand  Lake  entrance, 
since  there  is  very  little  local  travel  north  of  the  Grand  Lake  entrance.  The  estimate 
of  through  travel  over  the  Fall  River  Road  is  as  follows  : 


Inbound  travel  at  Grand  Lake. 
Outbound  travel  at  Grand  lake 

Total 


People. 


31.979 


Transportation. 

The  transportation  franchise  in  this  park  is  held  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks 
Transportation  Co.  Their  equipment  includes  seventy-six  11-passenger  busses  and  twenty- 
six  7-passenger  touring  cars.  The  approximate  number  of  passengers  carried  on  various 
trips  during  the  season  is  as  follows  : 

Over  Fall  River  Road,  between  Bstes  Park  and  Grand  Lake 6,  500 

Fall  River  Pass  and  Highdrive  Loop 750 

Loop  service  to  hotels 1,  250 

Special  service  other  than  scheduled  trips 1,500 

Total  passengers  carried 10,000 

The  company  added  15  new  passenger  cars  to  its  equipment  this  year  and  was  able  to 
handle  all  passengers  without  diflSculty. 

Hotels  and  Camps. 

In  and  adjacent  to  the  park  are  some  30  hotels  and  camps,  with  a  combined  capacity 
for  4,000  guests.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Estes  Park,  while  others  are 
located  at  Moraine  Park,  Horseshoe  Park,  Longs  Peak,  Aliens  Park,  and  Grand  Lake. 
The  majority  of  these  hotels  are  located  on  patented  land  and  are  under  private  owner- 
ship and  operation. 

!Six  hotels  and  lodges  were  operated  on  Government  land  within  the  park,  under 
franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  These  are  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  at  Grand  Lake ; 
Sprague's  Hotel,  in  Glacier,  Basin  ;  Fern  Lodge  ;  Bear  Lake  Lodge ;  Forest  Inn,  at  the 
Pool ;  Timberline  Cabin,  on  Longs  Peak. 

During  the  year  10  new  cottages  for  guests  were  constructed  at  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 
Bach  of  these  contain  two  rooms  and  bath.     A  new  septic  tank  was  constructed. 

At  Sprague's  Hotel  two  new  cottages  for  guests  were  built  this  season.  Each  of  these 
contains  four  rooms  and  bath. 
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At  Bear  Lake  Lodge  the  main  building  was  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  a  wing. 
This  increases  the  space  for  kitchen  and  dining-room  quarters.  Construction  was  begun 
on  buildings  for  a  trail  school,  which  is  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  Bear  Lake 
Lodge. 

The  control  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Lodges  (Inc.)  was  transferred  last  winter  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  to  interests  connected  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation 
Co.  The  property  consists  of  Grand  Lake  Lodge  and  the  Lewiston  Chalets,  the  name  of 
the  latter  being  changed  to  Estes  Park  Chalets.  During  the  spring  and  summer  improve- 
ments were  made  to  enable  these  hotels  to  care  for  the  increasing  business  coming  to 
them  through  the  trip  from  Denver  to  Denver  over  the  Fall  River  Road. 

Information  Bureau. 

An  information  bureau,  with  one  clerk  in  charge,  was  maintained  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office  from  June  16  to  September  30.  This  bureau  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  traveling  public  in  the  way  of  free  information  regarding  hotel  and  cottage  accom- 
modations, camping,  road  and  trail  trips,  points  of  interest  in  the  park,  classification  of 
flowers,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  visitors. 

During  the  season  8,500  persons  from  46  States  and  12  foreign  countries  registered  in 
the  book  kept  at  the  office  for  that  purpose. 

Several  Government  publications  regarding  this  and  other  parks  were  on  sale  at  the 
information  bureau.     Sales  during  the  season  were  as  follows  : 


Number 


Value. 


Toll's  "Moimtaineering  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
Lee's  "Geologic  Story  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park". 

Panoramic  View  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

Topographic  Map  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Natiohal  Park 

National  Parks  Portfolio 

Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks 

Total 


$66.85 
62.40 

5.75 
42.00 
37.00 

2.90 


216.90 


Weather  Conditions. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one.  The  heaviest  snowfalls  of  the  winter 
occurred  in  March,  These  storms  continued  throughout  the  spring.  On  June  8  and  9 
there  was  a  heavy  snowfall  at  elevations  above  10,000  feet.  At  Fall  River  ranger 
station,  where  one  road  camp  was  located,  a  12-inch  snow  crushed  down  the  tents.  At 
Timberline  Bridge,  elevation  11,600  feet,  where  another  road  camp  was  located,  the 
snowfall  was  2  feet  deep,  and  not  only  broke  down  the  tents,  but  a  large  quantity  of  snow 
drifted  into  cuts  which  had  already  been  shoveled  clear  of  snow.  Observations  made  at 
the  fish  hatchery,  4  miles  west  of  testes  Park,  showed  the  largest  snowfall  ever  recorded 
In  any  season  during  the  13  years  that  observations  have  been  made  at  that  point.  The 
heavy  snows  of  the  spring  were  followed  by  heavy  rains  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  which  did  tremendous  damage  both  to  the  approach  roads  and  to  the  roads  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  wet  season  reached  its  climax  during  the  month  of 
July,  which  registered  7.51  inches  of  rainfall,  which  is  the  greatest  precipitation  ever 
recorded  at  this  station  in  any  one  month. 

Roads. 

The  work  of  removing  snow  from  the  Fall  River  Road  was  begun  on  May  18.  The 
preceding  winter  had  been  one  of  unusually  heavy  snowfall,  and  at  the  time  of  beginning 
work  the  depth  of  snow  in  the  large  drift  at  Fall  River  Pass  exceeded  20  feet.  The 
Fall  River  Road  is  the  highest  road  in  the  national  park  system  and  one  of  the  highest 
automobile  roads  in  the  United  States,  The  elevation  at  Fall  River  Pass  is  11,797  feet. 
Some  snow  removal  was  necessary  for  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  pass.  In  the  absence 
of  a  steam  shovel  the  work  was  done  by  hand  shoveling,  teams,  and  explosives.  The 
road  was  opened  to  travel  on  June  20.  For  the  first  10  days  after  opening  travel  was 
difBcult  and  somewhat  dangerous  on  account  of  snow,  mud,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
road.  At  the  time  of  opening  the  maximum  depth  of  snow  on  the  road  was  18  feet,  and 
this  snow  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  roadway  until  the  1st  of  August. 

The  severe  rainstorms  of  the  summer  did  much  damage  to  all  roads  in  the  park. 
The  most  serious  damage  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  20,  when  a  cloud- 
burst washed  out  5  or  6  miles  of  surfacing  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  leaving  bedrock  and 
boulders  projecting.  At  two  points,  about  13  miles  west  of  Estes  Park,  the  streams 
from  steep  side  gulches  washed  out  about  half  the  roadway,  carrying  away  the  retaining 
walls  and  covering  the  other  half  of  the  road  with  6  or  8  feet  of  material,  includ- 
ing rocks  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  All  available  men  were  put  to  work  opening  the 
road,  and  the  Transportation  Co.  furnished  a  number  of  men.  The  road  was  opened 
on  Sunday,  although  travel  was  difficult  for  a  week  or  so,  and  the  damage  was  not 
entirely  repaired  this  season.  In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  condition,  bridges 
should  be  constructed  at  the  two  gulches  where  the  washouts  occurred  with  sufficient 
waterway  to  carry  the  large  volume  of  water  that  occasionally  comes  down  these  gulches. 

The  Moraine  Park  Cutoff  Road  was  closed  to  travel  for  a  week  during  July  on 
account  of  washouts. 

A  small  crew  of  experienced  stone  men  was  engaged  during  the  summer  replacing 
retaining  walls  on  the  Fall  River  Road  which  had  fallen  out. 

The  Bear  Lake  Road  was  made  passable  for  autos  all  the  way  to  the  lake.  Two 
switchback  curves  were  widened,  one  curve  was  relocated  to  give  a  better  grade,  and 
seven  corrugated  iron  culverts  were  installed. 
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Teiails. 

Work  on  the  trail  from  Hidden  Valley  to  Trail  Ridj?e,  which  was  begun  last  fall,  was 
completed  during  the  summer.  This  trail  starts  at  Deer  Ridge,  follows  an  old  logging 
roa4  for  a  distance  of  3  miles,  up  Hidden  Valley,  passing  many  beaver  dams,  and  from 
the  end  of  the  road  the  new  trail  leads  through  a  beautifully  timbered  valley,  up  to 
Umberbne,  and  joins  the  old  Ute  Trail  at  the  crest  of  Trail  Ridge.  The  route  along 
Trail  Ridge  to  the  Fall  River  Road,  at  the  head  of  Forest  Canyon,  has  been  marked 
by  stone  cairns.  This  route  makes  it  possible  for  horseback  parties  to  cross  the  range 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  park  without  having  to  ride  over  the  Fall  River 
Road,  which  can  not  safely  be  used  by  both  automobiles  and  horses.  A  number  of 
parties  have  made  a  circuit  trip  over  this  trail  to  Grand  Lake,  returning  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  park  by  the  Flattop  Trail.  These  are  the  only  two  trails  in  the  park  that 
cross  the  Continental  Divide. 

The  Gem  Lake  Trail  was  rebuilt  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  saddle  horses  the 
entire  distance.  This  trail  is  used  by  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  due  to  its  proximity 
to  Estes  Park. 

Administration  Building. 

The  erection  of  an  administration  building  for  this  park  was  begun  in  May.  The  plans 
for  the  building  were  prepared  by  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  service.  The  buildin<' 
is  located  on  a  lot  donated  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the  Estes  Park  Woman's 
Club,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  main  stTeet  of  Estes  Park.  The  building 
is  one  story  in  height  28  feet  by  45  feet  in  size,  and  is  of  masonry  construction  to  the 
line  of  the  window  sills.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  of  frame  construction,  using 
rough  lumber  on  the  exterior.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000  is  available  for  construction 
of  this  building,  which  will  be  completed  and  occupied  this  fall,  thus  giving  the  park 
permanent  headquarters  in  place  of  the  present  rented  quarters. 

Grounds  and  Buildings. 

Improvements  were  made  at  the  main  road  camp.  Horseshoe  Park.  The  camp  road 
was  widened  and  drained  ;  the  camp  grounds  were  cleared  of  brush  ;  a  600-galIon  <raso- 
line  tank,  with  pump,  was  Installed,  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  gasoline; 
parking  space  for  road  trucks  was  provided ;  buildings  were  all  painted,  and  spring 
water  was  piped  into  the  cook  house. 

Improvements  were  made  on  the  superintendent's  residence,  consisting  of  an  inclosed 
porch,  a  woodshed,  and  an  extension  or  the  garage. 

A  combined  woodshed  and  toilet  was  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Park  ranger  station. 

A  public  comfort  station  is  being  constructed  at  the  Fall  River  entrance  gateway. 

A  new  ranger  station  has  been  constructed  at  Bear  Lake.  The  plan  was  prepared  by 
the  landscape  engineer.  With  the  opening  of  the  automobile  road  to  Bear  Lake,  the 
necessity  for  a  ranger  at  this  location  was  increased,  and  this  building  furnishes  suit- 
able quarters.     It  is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  park  building?;. 

Wild  Basin  Telephone  Line. 

A  metallic  circuit  telephone  line  was  constructed  from  Longs  Peak  post  office  to 
Wild  Basin,  replacing  the  previous  grounded  line,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  reliable 
communication  between  headquarters  and  the  ranger  station  in  that  locality. 

Placing  of  Signs. 

Standard  park  service  metal  direction  signs  wore  placed  at  a  number  of  road  intersec- 
tions on  the  east  side  of  the  range.  The  iplacing  of  signs  is  to  be  continued  until  all 
necessary  signs  are  provided.  Mile  post  signs  were  placed  on  the  park  roads,  giving 
the  distance  to  Estes  Park.  Those  on  the  Fall  River  Road  give  the  distance  both  to 
Estes  Park  and  Grand  Lake. 

Equipment. 

A  Fordson  tractor,  an  air  compressor,  and  compressed  air  drill  were  purchased  to 
facilitate  the  extensive  rock  work  on  the  roads  in  the  park.  This  equipment  did  excel- 
lent service  in  the  excavation  of  the  basement  for  the  new  administration  building  and 
in  getting  out  rock  for  the  retaining  walls  on  the  Fall  River  Road.  Two  or  three 
places  on  the  road  were  widened  in  connection  with  this  work. 

A  Ford  truck  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  road  foreman  and  has  greatlv  facili- 
tated his  work. 

Three  road  graders,  with  6-foot  blade,  have  been  purchased  and  put  into  use  on  the 
roads. 

Road  Surveys. 

During  May  and  June  a  small  crew  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  all  the  roads  within 
the  park,  except  the  Fall  River  Road.  The  object  of  these  surveys  was  to  ascertain  the 
present  alignment  and  grades  and  to  prepare  maps  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
future  improvement  work.     This  survey  has  been  completed  and  maps  prepared. 

Last  fall  the  State  highway  department,  through  District  Engineer  P.  J.  Becker,  sur- 
veyed a  portion  of  the  Fall  River  Road  from  a  point  3  miles  east  of  Estes  Park  village 
to  a  point  opposite  Camp  Wheeler,  27 1  miles  west  of  Estes  Park,  where  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  snowstorms.     The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  available  later. 

Mosquito  Control. 

Mosquito-control  work  was  done  at  Grand  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  This  work  consisted  in  ditching  swamps  and  treating  the 
breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  with  kerosene.  This  work  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  conditions  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  .July  10  mosquitoes 
became  more  numerous,  although  not  as  bad  as  in  other  years.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
continued  in  future  years  it  is  believed  that  the  operations  must  be  extended  over  a 
larger  area. 
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Nature   Study  and   Guide  Service. 

During  the  past  season  for  the  first  time  this  park  offered  facilities  to  the  public 
for  nature  study  and  guide  service.  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  assistant  principal  of  one  of 
the  New  York  City  high  schools,  was  engaged  for  this  work.  Mr.  .Johnson  gave  lectures, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  at  the  leading  hotels,  on  such  subjects  as  birds,  flowers, 
mammals,  and  the  glacial  history  of  the  park.  Field  trips  were  taken  on  the  mornings 
following  the  lectures.  All  lectures  and  field  trips  were  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  The  lectures  wore  well  atter.dcd.  avoragiug  approximately  100  persons,  while 
the  field  trips  were  attended  by  20  to  30  persons  each.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  more  than  2,000  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  service. 

Wild  Animals. 

The  larger  animals  are  gradually  increasing  .in  numbers.  In  June  one  man  counted 
more  than  100  deer  from  his  automobile  on  a  4-mile  section  of  the  Highdrive  Road, 
Elk  were  seen  in  Horseshoe  Park  early  in  the  season  in  herds  ranging  from  70  to  80 
animals.  Sheep  were  seen  in  their  usunl  numbers  around  Sheep  Lake,  in  Horseshoe 
park,  and  Marys  Lake.  During  the  State  open  season  on  deer  last  fall  all  available 
men  were  put  on  game  patrol.  No  arrests  were  made,  and  there  were  no  indications 
of  any  hunting  iii   the  park. 

During  the  winter  the  rangers  set  out  poison  stations,  principally  for  coyotes.  Per- 
mits were  issued  to  several  hunters  last  winter  to  trap  predatory  animals.  The  fol- 
lowing animals  were  killed  in  the  park  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it :  4  fox,  6  bob-cats, 
and  7  coyotes. 

Fish  Planting. 

Fish  were  planted  in  the  waters  of  the  park  during  the  year,  as  follows : 

Eastern  Brook,  from  Federal  hatcherv,  Leadville,  Colo ^ 245,  000 

Eastern  Brook,  from  Estes  Park  hatchery 680,  000 

Native,  from  Estes  Park  hatchery 190,  000 

Total , 1,  115,  000 

The  planting  of  these  fish  was  done  by  the  Estes  Park  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks 
Transportation  Co. 

In  order  to  improve  the  fishing  in  the  park,  it  would  be  desirable  to  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  fry  that  are  placed  in  the  streams  each  year.  It  is  hoped  that  much 
larger  shipments  of  trout  eggs  may  be  received  from  Federal  hatcheries  during  the 
summer.  These  eggs  can  be  hatched  at  the  State  hatchery  in  Estes  Park,  which  had  a 
■capacitj'  that  is  not  fully  utilized  during  the  summer  months. 

Camping. 

An  average  of  20  automobile  parties  per  day  were  camping  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  public  camp  grounds  in  Glacier  Basin.  This  camp  ground  is  6  miles 
from  Estes  Park,  and  this  distance,  combined  with  the  steep  grade  necessary  to  reach 
the  location,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  usefulness  of  the  camp  grouiid.  Six  new 
sheet-iron  stoves  and  six  camp  tables  were  installed  for  the  convenience  pt  campers. 
An  attendant  was  on  duty  throughout  the  season  to  see  that  the  grounds  were  kept  in 
a  clean,  sanitary  condition,  and  that  fires  were  extinguished. 

Special   Camps. 

The  dinger  Highlanders  maintained  a  10-day  camp  in  Glacier  Basin,  in  June,  with 
750  boys  in  attendance.  This  organization  is  composed  principally  of  boys  between  9  and 
12  years  of  age.  The  time  while  in  camp  was  spent  in  regular  camp  routine,  military 
drills,  hikes,  and  nature  studies. 

Troops  of  Boy  Scouts  from  practically  all  of  the  near-by  towns  camped  in  Glacier 
Basin,  each  troop  spending  from  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

Winter  Sports. 

Fern  Lodge  was  kept  open  for  winter  sports  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  winter. 
The  first  organized  party  was  a  group  of  30  Olinger  Highlanders,  the  latter  part  of 
November.  This  organization  held  a  number  of  winter  outings,  the  last  one  occurring 
in  April.  The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  their  regular  outing  the  latter  part  of 
February.  Improvements  wore  made  on  the  ski  courses  at  Fern  and  Odessa  Lakes, 
consisting  of  blasting  out  several  large  rocks  and  removing  rocks  and  brush  which  at 
times  projected  through  the  snow.  An  additional  ski  course  for  beginners  was  con- 
structed near  the  present  course  at  Fern  Lake,  and  a  new  ski  trail  was  marked  out 
between  Fern  and  Spruce  Lakes  for  use  in  cross-country  runs.  Several  ski  trips  were 
taken  to  points  on  top  of  the  Continental  Divide,  above  Fern  and  Odessa  Lakes.  A 
total  of  more  than  500  persons  participated  in  the  winter  sports  at  Fern  Lake  during 
the  past  winter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  skis  is  replacing  to  a  large 
extent  the  use  of  snowshoes.  Many  people  who  previously  used  snowshoes  are  finding 
skis  more  interesting. 

Forest  Fires. 

The  year  has  been  notably  free  from  destructive  forest  fires.  Two  fires  were  started 
by  lightning  but  were  extinguished  before  any  damage  was  done. 

Accidents. 

The  most  serious  accident  that  occurred  was  when  Miss  Ethel  B.  Ridenour,  of  Kansas 
City,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  September  1.  Miss  Ridenour,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Mary  L.  Edwards,  of  New  York  City,  was  on  the  way  to  Chasm  Lake.  While  on  the 
crest  of  Mills   Moraine,   above   timberllne,   at   an   elevation   of  about   11,500    feet,   they 
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encountered  a  severe  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  hail.  One  flash  struck  Miss  Ridenour 
and  also  stunned  Miss  Edwards.  When  Miss  Edwards  regained  consciousness  she  ap- 
plied artificial  respiration  to  Miss  Ridenour,  and  after  half  an  hour  she  beffan  to  show 
signs  of  life.  Help  was  secured  and  Miss  Ridenour  was  taken  to  the  shelter  house  at 
Timberline  Cabin.  The  following  day  she  was  taken  to  Estes  Park.  Because  of  severe 
burns,  she  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for  more  than  a  week  but  then  began  a 
steady  improvement.     She  has  lost  the  sight  of  her  left  eye. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gits,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  2*  miles  east  of  the 
park  on  August  7. 

Death  of  Enos  A.  Mills. 

Enos  A.  Mills  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  residence,  Longs  Peak  Inn,  on  September  21, 
1922.  During  the  past  season  Longs  Peak  Inn  has  been  operated  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Mills. 

Visit  of  Congeessional  Party. 

On  June  26  and  27  the  congressional  party,  which  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Alaska,  visited  the  park.  The  party  consisted  of  31  persons,  including  2  Senators 
and  9  Representatives.  The  party  was  entertained  by  the  Estes  Park  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  a  luncheon.  They  then  made  the  trip  over  the  Continental  Divide  to  Grand 
Lake,  spending  the  night  at  that  point  and  proceeding  the  next  day  to  Denver  by  way 
of  Berthoud  Pass.  Since  this  party  traveled  over  the  Fall  River  Road  within  a  week 
after  it  was  first  opened  to  travel  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  snow  conditions 
that  exist  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  road  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Organization  of  Branch  of  Colorado  Mountain  Club. 

The  Estes  Park  group  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  was  organized  last  fall  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  60  persons.  During  the  past  10  years  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  has  given  valued  cooperation  to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Estes  Park 
group  has  an  opportunity  for  an  extended  service  to  the  public  and  to  the  community 
in  stimulating  interest  in  {he  out-of-door  activities  of  this  region.  , 

AUTOCHROME   LECTURES. 

Some  desirable  publicity  was  given  this  park  last  winter  in  the  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  Mr.  P.  P.  Clatworthy,  illustrated  by  autochrome  photographs.  Mr.  Clat- 
worthy  lectured  in  a  number  of  eastern  cities,  and  gave  two  lectures  before  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  were  attended  by  2,400  persons.  The 
April  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  contained  16  full-page  colored  plates, 
made  from  Mr.  Clatworthy's  autochromes,  which  included  several  beautiful  views  of  this 
park. 

Lawsuit. 

A  suit  was  brought  in  the  Federal  District  Court,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, against  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions excluding  automobiles  operated  for  hire.  This  suit  was  dismissed  as  the  judge- 
ruled  that  the  court  was  without  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Loan  of  Books. 

The  National  Park  Service  loaned  to  the  public  library  of  Estes  Park  394  volumes 
which  had  been  donated  to  this  park  by  the  American  Library  Association.  OflScers  and 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  are  given  free  access  to  these  books  and  other 
books  in  the  public  library,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  loan  increases  the  usefulness  of  the 
books  and  assists  the  public  library  in  its  service  to  the  community. 

Contemplated  Improvements. 

Koads. — One  of  the  improvements  most  needed  is  the  widening  of  the  roads  in  the  park 
so  as  to  permit  cars  to  pass  at  all  points.  In  some  cases  heavy  grades  may  be  reduced 
by  the  relocation  of  sections  of  the  road.  An  improvement  in  alignment  is  needed  at 
certain  points.  On  the  Pall  River  Road  there  are  a  few  switchback  curves  that  must 
be  widened  to  permit  a  long  wheel-based  car  to  make  the  turn  without  backing.  There 
are  a  number  of  sharp  curves  around  rock  points  where  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  wide 
for  safety.  Many  additional  culverts  are  needed.  The  bridges  in  the  park  are  all  of 
timber  construction  and  should  be  replaced  with  masonry  or  concrete  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, since  these  timber  bridges  require  frequent  repairs  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
service. 

Among  the  items  of  road  work  most  needed  are  the  following:  (1)  Widening  Fall 
River  Road  :  construction  of  parapet  walls  ;  surfacincr  where  most  needed.  (2)  Widening 
and  partial  reconstruction  of  the  Higbdrive.  (3)  Widening  and  surfacing  the  Moraine 
Park  Road.  (4)  Widening  the  Glacier  Basin  Road.  (5)  Widening  and  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  road  to  Bear  Lake.  (6)  Widening  the  Moraine  Park  CutoflE.  (7) 
Widening  and  surfacing  the  Longs  Peak  Road. 

Several  new  roads  are  contemplated,  but  it  is  believed  most  necessary  to  get  the 
present  roads  in  creditable  shape  before  extensions  or  additional  roads  are  begun. 

Buildings. — The  buildings  most  needed  in  this  park  are  as  follows:  (1)  A  centrally 
located  group  of  utility  buildings  located  near  the  headquarters  at  Estes  Park.  This 
group  would  include  a  storehouse,  quarters  for  road  crew,  stable  and  space  for  storage 
of  hay.  (2)  A  bunk  and  mess  house  below  timberline.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fall 
River  Road.  (3)  A  museum  and  information  office.  This  will  be  the  center  for  all  park 
work  along  the  lines  of  conservation  and  education.  This  building  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  lot  as  the  administration  building,  and  will  increase  efficiency  by  separating  the 
information  office  from  the  clerical  office.  (4)  Community  house  at  the  public  camp 
grounds.  (5)  Living  quarters  for  women  clerks  and  also  for  the  chief  clerk.  (6)  A 
ranger  station  near  Estes  Park.  (7)  A  shelter  cabin  at  Odessa  Lake  for  use  during  the 
season  of  winter  sports,  as  well  as  during  the  summer  season. 
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Trails. — Most  of  the  trails  in  the  park  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  are  not 
in  satisfactory  condition.  Several  miles  of  the  more  important  trails  should  be  rebuilt 
each  year,  improving  the  grades  where  they  are  excessive  and  protecting  the  trails 
against  washing  from  heavy  rains.  A  new  trail  is  needed  between  Bear  Lake  and 
Odessa  Lake  and  also  from  Fern  Lake  to  Spruce  Lake.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Longs  Peak  Trail  should  be  extended  from  timberline  to  the  Boulder  Field,  This  park 
is  splendidly  adapted  to  trail  trips  for  hikers  and  horseback  parties.  Many  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  park  can  only  be  developed  by  trails.  There  is  an  insistent  call  for  better 
trails  and  more  'trails,  but  for  several  years  there  have  been  no  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  trails. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Thomas  Boles^  Superintendent,  Volcano  House,  Hawaii, 
General  Statement, 

Hawaii  National  Park,  comprising  186  square  miles  and  located  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaifi,  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August,  1916,  and  was  formally 
dedicated  in  July,  1921  ;  actual  development  started  February,  1922.  The  park  consists 
of  three  sections  : 

Kilauea  section,  79,367  acres,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  contains  the  Kilauea  Volcano, 
with  its  50-acre  lake  of  molten  lava  ;  also  scores  of  smaller  craters,  many  continually 
smoking ;  two  in  eruption  during  1922 ;  forests  of  tropical  trees  and  gigantic  ferns ; 
miles  of  tunnels  and  caverns,  one  being  formed  in  1921  :  deserts  of  volcanic  ash  gashed 
with  terrific  earthquake  cracks,  many  emitting  steam  ;  sulphur  banks  ;  steaming  bluffs  ; 
and  tree  molds  ;  all  conveniently  accessible  via  park  roads  and  trails, 

Mauna  Loa  summit,  altitude  13,675  feet,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  contains  the  enor- 
mous crater  of  Mokuaweoweo,  17,380  acres  in  area,  which  at  irregular  intervals  pours 
out  rivers  of  lava,  at  times  extending  to  the  sea.  Has  threatened  to  destroy  Hilo,  40 
miles  distant.  Active  on  flank  in  1916  and  1919.  Connected  with  Kilauea  section  by  a 
30-mile  trail. 

Haleakala  section,  21,150  acres,  on  island  of  Maui,  contains  Haleakala  Crater,  alti- 
tude 10,000  feet,  2,600  feet  deep,  and  8  miles  across  ;  large  enough  to  contain  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  Cinder  cones  800  and  900  feet  high  rise  inside  the  crater.  Sleeping 
quarters  in  rest  house  at  summit  easily  reached  by  horseback. 

Local  Development, 

The  park  appropriation  was  devoted  to  improving  the  existing  roads  and  trails  in 
Kilauea  section,  the  volcano  being  the  objective  of  nearly  all  visitors.  The  half-mile 
approach  to  the  volcano,  which  was  destroyed  by  lava  in  1918.  has  been  rebuilt  so 
automobiles  can  now  be  driven  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater, 

A  public  camp  ground  with  water  supply  has  been  established  convenient  to  the 
volcano  and  park  trails.  Grates  have  been  built  over  hot  cracks  near  the  volcano  so 
meals  may  be  cooked  by  volcanic  heat. 

There  is  no  spring  or  stream  in  our  118,000  acres  of  park,  and  "  getting  lost "  is  a 
real  disaster ;  therefore  hundreds  of  trail  markers  have  been  erected  and  all  points  of 
interest  properly  signed, 

A  three-room  frame  building  erected  near  the  hotel  and  heated  by  controlled  volcanic 
steam  serves  the  present  need  of  an  administration  building.  The  information  bureau 
fills  a  long-felt  need. 

A  small  cottage,  which  was  purchased,  has  been  converted  into  a  paint  shop  and 
ranger  quarters. 

Forests. 

Faunal  famine  is  offset  by  floral  abundance,  and  many  visitors  find  our  forests  as 
interesting  as  the  volcanic  features.  Bird  Park,  of  only  100  acres,  contains  nearly 
every  variety  of  Hawaiian  tree.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  koa  (Hawaiian  mahogany) 
was  preserved  when  a  prehistoric  lava  flow  stopped  20  feet  from  its  base.  The  road  to 
the  volcano  winds  through  a  paradise  of  ferns,  many  40  feet  high,  arching  gracefully 
over  the  road  to  the  volcanic  inferno. 

Volcanic  Activity. 

Kilauea  Volcano's  activity  during  the  past  season  has  been  varied  and  astonishing. 
The  risings  of  the  "  lake  of  fire  "  have  been  accompanied  by  fountains  of  incandescent 
lava,  brilliantly  illuminating  the  fumes  and  clouds  above  the  crater  at  night.  On  May  12 
scores  of  fiery  geysers  poured  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  liquid  rock  into  the  pit, 
raising  the  level  of  the  lake  nearly  30  feet.  The  crater  in  July,  1922,  was  1,000  feet 
deep,  but  by  July  4,  1923,  the  lake  was  within  120  feet  of  the  rim,  when  the  level  began 
to  slowly  subside.  On  August  25  a  score  of  earthquakes  rapidly  lowered  the  level  600 
feet,  the  liquid  lava  disappearing  from  the  crater,  to  reappear  next  day  spurting  up 
through  fresh  earthquake  cracks  8  miles  distant,  destroying  many  acres  of  forest  and 
bleaching  thousands  of  ferns  with  dense  clouds  of  sulphuric-acid  gas. 

Volcano  Observatory, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  jointly 
maintain  the  Volcano  Observatory,  located  just  across  the  road  from  the  administration 
building,  and  to  this  are  directed  visitors  requesting  technical  information  about  vol- 
canoes. 

Weather, 

Although  located  in  the  Tropics.  Kilauea's  4,000-foot  elevation  furnishes  fairly  equable 
temperature,  the  days  averaging  70°  and  the  nights  55°  ;  season's  highest  temperature, 
75° ;  lowest,  43°.  The  mean  temperature  for  December  and  June  differed  but  4i°.  Total 
rainfall  during  the  past  year  was  124  inches,  but  no  mud  at  any  time,  the  water  vanish- 
ing into  the  porous  ground  or  flowing  into  earthquake  cracks,  coming  up  the  next  day  as 
live  steam.     The  diflBculty  in  maintaining  our  roads  may  be  Imagined  with  10.6  inches 
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of  rain  falling  within  three  hours.  Appreciating  the  park's  scenery  and  Invigorating 
climate,  the  War  Department  operates  a  recreation  camp  within  the  park  to  which  are 
sent  over  100  soldiers  each  week  from  Honolulu. 

Travel. 

The  visits  of  many  world-tour  parties  and  ships  from  the  American,  British,  and 
Japanese  navies^  the  distribution  of  100,000  park  folders  throughout  the  mainland,  and 
the  almost  continuous  activity  of  Kilauea  Volcano  resulted  in  bringing  our  total  attend- 
ance up  to  41,150,  as  against  27,750  visitors  during  last  year. 

Hotel  Accommodations. 

Kilauea  Volcano  House,  a  recently  completed  modern  hotel,  with  120  rooms,  is  delight- 
fully located  on  the  outer  rim  of  Kilauea,  and  from  its  windows  may  be  seen  the  lurid 
glow  from  the  *'  lake  of  fire  "  at  night.  Over  $200,000  was  spent  in  improving  this  hotel, 
including  a  nine-hole  golf  course  near  by.  The  confidence  of  the  hotel  company  in  the 
future  of  the  park  is  very  gratifying.  The  company  now  has  under  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  camp. 

Recommendations. 

1.  Removal  of  appropriation  inhibition. 

2.  Continued  development  of  roads  and  trails. 

3.  Suitable  summer  camp,  with  moderate  prices. 

4.  Residence  for  the  superintendent. 

5.  Checking  station  at  park  entrance. 

6.  Extension  of  park  to  include  additional  features. 

7.  Continued  publicity. 

Conclusion. 

Travel  is  increasing  from  the  mainland  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries ;  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  is  spending  $100,000  for  publicity ;  the  palatial  tourist  steamer  Haleakala 
provides  triweekly  service  between  Honolulu  and  Hilo  ;  a  million-dollar  highway  is  under 
construction  between  Hilo  and  the  park  entrance ;  and  every  day  we  have  a  choice  of 
climates  varying  from  the  tropical  sunshine  of  the  South  Seas  to  the  perpetual  snow  on 
Mauna  Loa ;  all  these  guarantee  a  big  future  for  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

MOUNT  M'KINLEV  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Hbney  p.  Karstbns^  Superintendent,  McKinley  Park,   Alaska. 

General  Statement. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
26,  1917;  the  eastern  boundary  was  extended  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  meridian  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  30,  1922.  The  park  is  situated  In 
south  central  Alaska.  Its  dimensions  are  about  100  miles  northeast  and  southwest  and 
an  average  of  about  26i  miles  wide  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  2,645  square 
miles.     Its  altitude  is  1,800  to  20,300  feet. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  assisted  by  one  ranger.  The  entrance 
to  the  park  and  superintendent's  headquarters  are  located  at  McKinley  Park  station 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  233.6  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Anchorage,  on  the  coast,  and 
119.6  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  in  the  interior. 

ROADS. 

The  pioneer  road  constructed  last  year  by  the  superintendent,  one  ranger,  two  prospec- 
tors from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station  into  the  park,  and  was  largely  washed  out 
this  past  spring  by  a  rise  of  water  in  the  creeks  and  rivers  amounting  to  a  cloudburst. 
"Work  was  immediately  started  to  put  the  road  in  shape  again  for  wagon  travel,  but  on 
June  29  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  Superintendent 
Sterling,  of  the  Road  Commission,  has  completed  surveys  to  locate  a  permanent  park 
road  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station  to  the  head  of  Hines  Creek,  upon 
which  $5,000  of  the  commission's  funds  will  be  expended  this  season.  Such  portions  of 
the  road  as  are  nearly  completed  give  indications  that  it  will  be  a  beautiful  scenic 
highway. 

Trails. 

A  crude  trail  has  been  made  which  extends  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station 
through  the  park  to  Wonder  Lake,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission 
has  erected  eight  tents  with  small  stoves  along  this  trail  at  about  10  mile  intervals  for 
shelter.     Sign  posts  were  also  placed  along  the  trail  to  guide  the  traveler. 

Destkuction  OP  Game. 

There  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  game  within  the  park,  but  they  are  being  driven 
back  from  the  trail  through  the  park.  If  the  present  rate  of  destruction  continues,  there 
will  be  few  left.  Most  of  the  prospectors  going  through  the  park  will  not  observe  the 
rules  and  wantonly  kill  game  for  themselves  and  dogs. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  the  park  the  superintendent  observed  many  indications  of 
killings  which  were  done  last  winter  and  this  spring.  At  the  east  fork  of  Toklat  River 
there  was  a  hind  quarter  of  a  sheep  thrown  in  the  creek  and  indications  of  a  number  of 
killings  around  the  camp.  At  the  main  Toklat  River  there  was  a  pile  of  winter-killed 
hides  numbering  possibly  15  or  20  sheep  and  caribou  ;  a  mile  up  Toklat  River  the  decom- 
posed remains  of  one  sheep  and  one  caribou  were  found  on  the  bars.  On  previous  trips 
through  the  park  never  less  than  800  sheep  Were  counted  ;  on  this  trip  only  300  were 
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seen.  To  allow  prospectors  to  kill  game  in  the  park  is  ruining  the  object  for  which  this 
reserve  was  created.  The  superintendent  and  one  ranger  can  not  cope  with  the  situation, 
as  travel  is  difficult  and  the  park  area  is  large. 

Transportation. 

A  permit  was  let  last  winter  for  a  pack  and  saddle  train  to  operate  within  the  park. 
Under  this  permit  three  camps  were  to  be  established  extending  50  miles  into  the  park 
from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station.  The  permittee  has  established  only  one 
of  these  camps  at  Savage  River,  12  miles  from  the  railroad,  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  only  a  few  visitors.  Failure  to  erect  these  camps  has  prevented  a  number  of 
visitors  from  entering  the  park  this  season,  only  the  hardier  ones  taking  the  trip. 

Visitors. 

Visitors  to  the  gates  of  the  park  were  numerous  this  season.  On  June  7  the  congres- 
sional party,  numbering  65  persons,  spent  one  and  one-half  hours  at  McKinley  Park 
station.  During  their  stay  the  superintendent  gave  a  short  address  on  the  park  and  its 
needs,  also  a  brief  outline  of  his  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  in  1913  as  a  member  of  the 
Stuck  Karstens  party. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  party,  numbering  70  persons,  spent  the  night  of  July  8  and  all  day 
the  9th  at  Mount  McKinley  Park  station.  This  party  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dedicate  the  park.  It  was  planned  to  transport  about  40  or  50  of  the  hardier 
members  to  the  Savage  River  Camp  and  there  hold  the  dedication  services  and  a  bar- 
becue, consuming  two  days  on  the  trip,  but  owing  to  the  railroad  being  able  to  give 
us  only  one  day  the  trip  was  abandoned  and  the  dedication  services  and  barbecue  were 
held  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  A  good  road  would  have  permitted  this  party  to  have 
had  a  most  enjoyable  trip  during  their  stay  here. 

On  July  15  the  presidential  party,  numbering  70  persons,  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
the  park  and  spent  one-half  hour  mingling  with  the  local  people.  Many  inquiries  were 
made  regarding  the  park  and  its  needs. 

On  August  2  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  party,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Harris  A.  Reynolds,  secretary  and  conductor,  and  12  members,  arrived  at  the  park 
entrance  at  noon.  They  spent  the  night  at  the  Morino  Roadhouse  and  departed  at  3 
p.  m.  August  3.  This  party  was  very  eager  to  make  a  trip  into  the  park,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  of  transportation  and  accommodations  they  did  not  care  to  risk  the 
hardship  of  the  trip.  They  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  at  the  park  superintendent's  home, 
where  a  luncheon  was  served  followed  by  an  address  on  the  park  and  its  needs.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Reynolds  a  description  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  good  road  into  the  park,  as  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  who  had  come  thousands  of  miles  to  the  very  gates  of  the  park 
and  were  unable  to  go  in. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  parties  the  number  of  hardy  visitors  who  actually  went 
into  the  park  was  34  persons. 

Fires. 

In  August  there  was  a  fire  in  a  small  patch  of  timber  on  the  McKinley  River  west  of 
the  Muldrow  Glacier,  which  did  very  little  damage  and  burned  itself  out  in  a  short  time. 

During  August  a  party  of  hunters  started  a  fire  in  the  timber  east  of  the  Nenana  River 
and  outside  of  the  park.  This  fire,  many  large  fires  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  a  southerly 
wind  kept  the  park  in  a  dense  smoke  haze  during  the  whole  month.  The  smoke  haze 
was  so  dense  that  only  a  faint  outline  of  the  hills  could  be  seen  from  the  valleys. 

Mining  and  Prospecting. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  prospectors  in  the  park  this  summer,  a  number  of  them 
going  in  by  way  of  the  Kantishna  district.  They  are  scattered  through  the  park  as  far 
as  the  western  boundary  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  the  present  park  force 
investigating  their  activity,  as  the  distance  is  too  great  and  the  park  force  too  small. 
The  Guggenhein  interests  have  shut  down  work  on  Copper  Mountain,  and  it  is  reported 
they  have  thrown  up  their  option.  A  rich  strike  was  reported  close  to  the  northern 
boundary  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Toklat  River  ;  many  men  from  the  towns  of  Nenana 
and  Fairbanks  rushed  into  that  section  by  the  Lignite  route  along  the  northern  boundary. 
Twelve  of  them  returned  to  the  railroad  by  the  McKinley  Park  Trail  and  reported 
nothing  found. 

Recommendations. 

A  good  automobile  road  into  the  park  and  an  increase  in  its  personnel  are  this  park's 
most  urgent  needs. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  W.  Crosby,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 
General    Statement. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26,  191d,  is 
situated  in  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  and  embraces  958  square  miles,  covering  103  miles 
of  the  windings  of  the  Colorado  River  in  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surface.  The 
titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the  top.  with  its  labyrinthal  side  canyons, 
inner  mountainous  peaks,  and  precipices  done  in  kaleidoscopic  coloring,  forms  "  by  far 
the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Railway,  a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  from  Williams  on  the  main  line,  60  miles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling 
the  National  Old  Trails  Highway  turn  north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff 
and  Williams.  The  north  rim  of  the  canyon  is  reached  by  motor  from  Lund.  Utah,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  System  or  from  Marysville,  Utah,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
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Railroad)  through  Kanab,  Utah,  and  Predonia,  Ariz.  Prior  to  its  establishment  as  a 
national  park  and  since  January,  1908,  the  area  was  reserved  as  a  national  monument, 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Oeganizatuon. 

The  reorganization  of  the  park  forces  under  the  present  superintendent,  in  the  spring 
of  1922,  has  been  completed  and  the  results  have  proved  satisfactory.  The  organization 
scheme  planned  contemplated  a  comprehensive  personnel  which  would  have  sufficient 
elasticity  to  function  properly  under  a  maximum  appropriation.  The  appropriations, 
however,  for  1923  were  smaller  than  expected,  and  the  personnel  provided  for  by  the 
organization  scheme  was  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  while  the  scheme 
was  adhered  to,  many  of  the  positions  provided  were  not  filled.  The  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1924  being  considerably  larger,  such  additional  personnel  has  been  secured 
in  1924  as  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  organization  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operations  involved,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  properly 
qualified  and  otherwise  competent  individuals  for  the  positions. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  general  accounting  office  and  the  director,  National 
Park  Service,  the  new  system  of  accounting  has  been  successfully  made  to  supplant  the 
previous  bookkeeping  in  this  park  and  the  results  have  shown  an  appreciable  improvement. 

Summary  op  Results  Attained  by  the  Park   Organization. 

It  is  felt  that  extraordinary  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  forces  of  this 
park  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which 
the  year's  operations  began  and  in  view  of  the  limited  appropriation  of  $75,000  that  was 
finally  made  this  park  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  and  amount  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  park,  the  insistent 
and  multitudinous  demands  for  expenditures  toward  betterments  in  various  ways  and 
the  unavoidable  amounts  required  from  the  small  appropriation  for  simple  administration, 
protection,  and  maintenance,  accomplishments  from  the  small  appropriation  have  been 
considerable. 

The  housing  and  living  conditions,  at  least  for  the  minimum  park  forces  required, 
have  been  made  reasonably  comfortable  and  civilized,  and  the  supplemental  temporary 
forces  have  been  comfortably  sheltered  and  fed  during  the  period  of  their  employment. 
The  propertv,  such  as  equipment  and  materials,  of  the  park  has  been  protected  and 
reasonably  well  cared  for  and  in  many  cases  the  equipment  has  been  improved.  The 
supply  of  stores  and  materials  necessarily  kept  on  hand  has  been  replenished  and 
brought  nearly  to  what  is  proper. 

The  livestock  has  been  cared  for  and  improved.  Some  of  the  worthless  animals  have 
been  disposed  of  and  replaced  with  more  satisfactory  ones.  Considerable  new  equipment 
needed  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  park  has  been  acquired.  In  addition,  not  only 
have  the  roads  and  trails  of  the  park  been  reasonably  well  maintained  but  in  several 
instances  they  have  been  very  much  improved.  The  telephone,  electric  light,  and  water 
systems  have*  been  improved  and  extended. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  morale  of  the 
park  forces  and  advancement  of  the  position  of  the  park  service  here  during  the  past 
year. 

Buildings. 

A  new  house  was  completed  for  the  acting  general  foreman  about  October  15,  accord- 
ing to  plans  furnished  by  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  service.  The  stable  corral  has 
been  further  enlarged  and  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  old  stable  with  a 
view  to  its  satisfactory  maintenance  until  such  time  as  a  more  suitable  building  can  be 
provided  in  a  better  and  final  location. 

Improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  old  structure  occupied  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  doctor  and  it  now  furnishes  very  satisfactory  and  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  park  blacksmith.  The  small  building  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service  doc- 
tor for  an  office  has  recently  been  altered  at  slight  cost  to  furnish  quarters  needed  for  a 
night  watchman.  The  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  a  woman  clerk  have  been  repaired 
and  improved  to  furnish  suitable  quarters  for  the  barn  boss  and  his  family. 

The  quarters  occupied  last  year  by  the  chief  ranger  have  been  assigned  to  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warburton,  now  stationed  here  as  resident  physician,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
made  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Morrison,  chief  surgeon,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Some  slight  interior  modifications  in  these  quarters  have  been  made  to  render  them  suit- 
able for  Doctor  Warburton's  personal  and  professional  use.  Some  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  considerable  value  have  been  made  to  the  bunk  house. 

Further  improvements  in  the  temporary  tent  quarters,  the  storage  of  supplies  in  the 
warehouse,  and  in  the  saddlery  storage  and  repair  have  been  made. 

In  August,  1928,  the  construction  of  a  set  of  new  quarters  for  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, of  a  combination  garage  and  blacksmith  shop,  of  a  carpenter  shop,  and  of  some 
storage  sheds  was  begun  and  it  is  expected  they  will  all  be  completed  for  use  before 
winter. 

The  old  temporary  checking  station  at  the  Maine  entrance  has  been  rebuilt. 

Repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  Rowe  Well  ranger  station. 

The  materials  for  the  new  Duplex  Cottage  have  been  secured  and  this  is  to  be  erected 
as  promptly  as  possible,  probably  late  this  summer. 

Efforts  have  been  continued  to  the  end  of  improving  and  maintaining  in  the  best 
possible  condition  all  park  structures  and  grounds. 

^  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  in  park  equipment  were  remedied  during  the  year.  Two  new 
horses  and  a  new  engine  for  the  wood  saw  were  purchased.  Four  motor  cycles  were 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  War  Department.  Six  new  tents  were  bought.  A  new 
seven-passenger  car  of  satisfactory  1923  model  was  obtained  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  seven-passenger  car  which  had  become  practically  useless.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  was  overhauled,  painted,  and  put  in  generally 
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good  condition.  A  tractor,  much  needed  for  road  maintenance  and  other  work,  has  been 
secured.  Some  much  needed  equipment  for  the  office,  such  as  a  safe,  mimeograph,  ana  a 
transit,  have  been  bought.  ,.        ,        ,  ^     ^,.       .  ^   .. 

The  information  room  in  the  administration  building  has  been  further  improved  by 
the  installation  of  some  bookcases,  specimen  cases,  and  a  change  or  reconstruction  of 
the  desk.  In  the  spring  of  1922  Mrs.  Crosby  initiated  the  effort  to  acquire  a  collection 
of  books  of  reference  and  worthwhile  fiction,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  visitors 
interested  in  the  history  and  records  of  the  park  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  bv 
the  general  community  in  search  of  both  information  and  entertainment.  A  very  grati- 
fying response  to  the  efforts  has  been  received.  Over  300  books  have  been  donated  to  the 
little  library.  A  considerable  number  of  geological  specimens  have  been  acquired  to  fill 
the  specimen  cases. 

Mrs.  Crosby  has  persistently  interested  herself  in  the  collection  of  books,  specimens, 
etc.  She  has  personally  collected  over  65  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  park  for  mount- 
ing and  display  in  the  information  room  and  has  given  such  colored  plates  of  the  native 
birds  as  she  could  obtain  for  display  there. 

The  collection  of  specimen  photographs,  typical  of  the  other  national  parks  and  for 
display  in  the  information  room  in  an  interesting  frieze,  has  been  attempted  with  some 
success,  and  the  results  add  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  room.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  a  frame  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  colored 
prints  of  the  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  indigenous  to  this  park.  Some  excellent  cases,  benches, 
and  two  tables  for  this  room  were  also  built.  On  the  larj-^er  table  is  displayed  a! 
topographical  map  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  under  a  sheet  of  glass.  This  map  was 
corrected  to  date  and  colored  to  show  the  geology  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  It 
furnishes  an  exhibit  of  the  greatest  interest  to  visitors  and  of  large  value  in  the 
determination  of  many  questions  that  arise  almost  daily.  The  information  room  is 
constantly  attended  by  a  ranger  or  other  attendant  and  seems  to  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  visitors  to  the  park. 

Public  Camp  Guounds. 

The  public  camp  grounds  have  been  further  enlarged  and  improved.  Fourteen  new 
fireplaces  have  been  built,  three  new  privies  have  been  erected,  on  plans  furnished  by 
the  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  grounds  near  headquarters, 
while  two  more  have  been  erected  at  our  camp  grounds  near  Rowe  Well  ranger  station. 
Every  effort  has  been  made,  with  gratifying  success,  to  keep  the  public  camp  grounds 
in  presentable  and  satisfactory  condition  at  all  times. 

Cemetery. 

In  the  past  several  interments  have  been  made  in  a  suitable  location  on  park  property 
not  far  from  headquarters.  Among  them  were  Capt.  John  Hance,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  and  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  all  the  old  guides  in  this  park.  Another  was 
Robert  Bingham,  a  forest  ranger  here.  The.=!e  graves  have  been  unprotected  from  cattle 
and  existing  conditions  seemed  to  contribute  to  their  neglect. 

In  a  community  such  as  this  the  provision  of  a  decent  cemetery  by  the  authorities  in 
charge  seemed  only  proper.  The  plat  of  ground  referred  to  was  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  landscape  architect  of  the  service  and  with  his  assistance  has  been 
platted  out.  A  suitable  fence  around  it  has  been  erected  and  the  protected  area  suitably 
provided  with  roads  and  paths.  There  are  now  nine  graves  in  the  area,  which  latter 
has  been  divided  into  287  lots  suitably  apportioned  to  proper  units. 

Roads. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  has  been  all  that  was  permissible  within 
the  decreased  appropriation.  The  other  roads  of  the  park  which  are  unsurfaced  have 
been  kept  in  excellent  condition  during  the  open  season  by  maintenance  forces.  Funds 
available  permitted  no  relocations  nor  material  improvements.  However,  some  improve- 
ments were  made  through  the  operations  of  the  maintenance  forces.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1924  appropriation  act  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  resurfacing 
of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  and  the  work  has  been  begun. 

Trails. 

The  trails  have  been  maintained  in  excellent  condition,  and  some  considerable  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Tonto  and  Kaibab  Trails,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  when 
further  funds  shall  become  available  for  this  work.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
further  improvements  needed  will  be  performed  in  the  fall  of  1923. 

Bridge. 

The  Kaibab  Bridge  has  been  maintained  in  good  condition  and  some  minor  though 
appreciable  improvements  made  to  the  approaches. 

On  April  30,  1923,  a  sudden  and  terrific  gale  swept  up  the  river  gorge  and  nearly 
wrecked  this  bridge  in  a  few  moments.  Prompt  action  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bolton,  together  with  generous  assistance  from  United  States  Geological  Survey  Gauging 
Station  Keeper  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  on  the  spot,  enabled  the  saving  of  the  bridge 
and  its  prompt  restoration. 

Paths. 

The  paths  on  the  rim  near  Grand  Canyon  have  been  kept  in  good  condition.  The  new 
footpath  from  Bright  Angel  Cottages  to  Powell  Monument  built  last  year  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  visitors.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  most  spectacular  and  interesting  views 
from  the  south  rim. 
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Bridle  Paths. 

Two  new  bridle  paths  were  built  during  the  past  year.  One  which  avoids  entirely 
the  roadways  used  by  automol)ili.sts  and  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  excellent 
footing  for  horses  has  been  built  from  El  Tovar  corral  to  Yavapai  Point.  The  other, 
located  with  the  same  objects  in  mind,  has  been  built  from  near  Bright  Angel  Hotel 
through  the  woods  to  Sentinel  Point,  and  thence  along  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  to  Hermits 
Rest.     The  total  length  of  these  two  paths  is  8J  miles. 

Sewebs  and  Water  Supply. 

Some  minor  extensions  of  the  sewers  in  the  service  area  have  been  made,  but  only 
as  necessary.  Some  small  additions  needed  in  the  water  supply  system  have  been  put 
in  and  some  rearrangements  have  been  made  for  this  improvement. 

Signs. 

Late  in  June,  1922,  an  order  was  placed  with  the  approved  contractors  for  metal 
signs  according  to  standard  designs  and  with  suitable  lettering  for  points  in  this  park. 
These  signs  were  received  in  January  and  most  of  them  have  been  erected  and  are 
now  in  place  on  both  the  north  and  south  rims,  where  they  are  proving  of  great 
advantage  to  visitors. 

Telephone  System. 

The  telephone  system  has  been  maintained  in  satisfactory  condition.  Its  extension 
to  the  north  rim  last  season  has  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Some  further  extensions 
are  now  being  planned  for,  such  as  a  line  from  the  north  rim  ranger  station  out  to 
Bright  Angel  Point  and  a  line  connecting  with  the  north  rim  line  at  Indian  Gardens  and 
thence  westerly  to  Hermit  Camp.     These  will  probably  be  made  this  coming  fall. 

North  Rim. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1923  it  was  provided  that  "  no 
expenditure  shall  be  made  *  *  *  for  maintenance  or  construction  of  physical  im- 
provements on  the  north  rim."  Consequently,  while  the  "  administration  and  protection  " 
functions  of  the  service  were  performed  there  during  the  open  season — June  to  October, 
1922 — it  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  many  demands  or  needs  there  for  physical  work. 
The  administration  and  protection  forces  performed  so  far  as  they  were  able  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  park  interests.  Otherwise  the  accom- 
plishment of  results  was  postponed  to  comply  with  the  act. 

Public  Utilities  and  Park  Operators. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fee  Railway  Co.  and  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.  organiza- 
tions have  continued  to  meet  the  demands  on  them  satisfactorily  and,  in  fact,  to  keep 
somewhat  in  advance  of  them,  as  is  their  custom.  The  physical  operations  of  both  these 
companies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  park  service  itself  here,  have  been  delayed  somewhat 
hy  the  necessity  for  awaiting  the  final  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  developments  on  the  south  rim.  The  matter  of  this 
plan  was  referred  to  in  last  years'  report.  While  considerable  progress  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  state  definite  conclusions. 

The  general  store  operated  in  this  park  by  the  Babbitt  Bros.  Trading  Co.  conces- 
sionaires has  been  much  improved  the  past  year  and  now  is  operating  fairly  satisfac- 
torily to  all  concerned.  Considerable  further  improvement  in  it  is  needed  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  as  soon  as  some  questions  concerning  its  final  location  and  recon- 
struction with  proper  storage  and  other  facilities  can  be  settled.  These  questions  de- 
pend on  the  solution  of  the  general  plan  above  referred  to. 

Forest  Fires. 

No  serious  fires  have  occurred  in  the  park  the  past  year.  Our  patrols  have  been 
regularly  maintained.  A  few  small  fires  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the 
rangers  or  others  before  much  damage  occurred. 

Wild  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fish. 

Wild  life  in  the  park  seems  to  be  on  the  Increase  under  the  protection  afforded  it  by 
the  service.  Birds  and  rabbits  are  more  numerous  and  seem  tamer.  Deer  have  been 
much  more  in  evidence  recently.  Two  small  tanks  or  drinking  places  for  them  were 
constructed  last  year,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  had  helped  somewhat  to  increase  the 
number  of  deer  seen  by  visitors  to  this  park. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through  the  State  fish  and  game  commissioner  to  secure 
a  supply  of  trout  for  planting  in  Bright  Angel  Creek  this  summer  or  fall. 

Predatory  Animals. 

In  October,  1922,  John  B.  Tooker  was  appointed  predatory  animal  killer,  temporary, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1922-23  he  rendered  excellent  service  toward  the  end  of 
destroying  predatory  animals  that  would  otherwise  prey  on  the  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
etc.,  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  on  the  south  rim  of  this  park.  The  records  show 
his  destruction  of  predatory  animals  to  have  been  as  follows :  82  coyotes,  14  bobcats, 
and   1   cougar. 

Our  rangers  on  the  north  rim  report  that  this  summer  (1923)  the  killing  of  deer 
there  by  cougars  is  more  in  evidence  than  heretofore.  The  further  protection  of  the 
deer  is  now  under  consideration. 
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Flowbrs  and  Treks. 

Flowers  in  the  park  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  are  extremely  varied  and  beautiful 
in  their  successive  seasons,  but  flowers  on  the  rims  are  much  scarcer  than  they  should 
be  because  of  the  cattle  grazing.  Were  the  latter  abolished  few  parks  would  outdo  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  its  floral  display. 

Gifts. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  Mr.  George  S.  Crosby,  a  visitor  to  this  park,  observing  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  scenic  locators  on  the  rim  near  El  Tovar  and  the  Hop! 
House,  expressed  a  desire  to  replace  them  by  suitable  bronze  instruments  to  be  built  by 
himself  on  designs  of  his  daughter,  Miss  H.  Crosby.  His  generous  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  and  one  of  the  locators  has  already  been  received  and  installed  on  a  suitable 
rubble  foundation  in  front  of  El  Tovar  Hotel.  The  other  is  expected  to  be  received  and 
installed  shortly.  These  locators  enable  the  visitors  to  find  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  canyon  and  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Doctor  Fewkes,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  the  request 
of  the  superintendent,  has  most  generously  sent  a  valuable  collection  of  publications, 
including  his  own  authoritative  works,  for  the  reference  library  in  the  information 
bureau. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bass,  the  oldest  resident  in  this  vicinity,  has  given  a  valuable  collection 
of  geological  specimens  for  the  display  cases. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Kolb  has  given  some  valuable  photographs  to  the  information  bureau. 

Generous  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  our  reference  library  by  park  visitors, 
among  tlj^m  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Hiltman,  Mr.  G.  K.  George,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ripley,  Miss  C.  A. 
Avery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ayer,  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Kolb. 

Recommendations. 

Buildings. — A  suitable  building  is  needed  for  the  housing  of  the  ranger  force.  These 
men  are  picked  men  and  their  work  requires  that  they  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition and  spirit.  The  morale  of  the  ranger  force  should  furnish  an  example  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  park  forces.  At  present  they  are  unsuitably  housed  and  in  quarters  better 
suited  and  much  needed  for  others.  A  separate  building  suitably  located  should  be  pro- 
vided as  ranger  quarters,  and  an  estimate  to  cover  the  erection  of  such  a  building  is 
included  in  the  estimates  for  1925. 

Roads  and  trails. — Road  improvements  on  a  large  scale  and  of  a  durable  nature  are 
badly  needed  in  this  park.  A  special  estimate  with  recommendations  has  been  submitted 
in  this  connection.  New  trails  and  the  material  improvement  of  the  old  ones  are  needed. 
The  present  Kaibab  Trail  from  Phantom  Ranch  to  Altar  Falls  and  the  north  rim  should 
be  relocated  and  In  many  portions  entirely  rebuilt.  A  new  trail  from  the  south  rim  into 
the  canyon,  which  will  enable  access  to  be  had  to  Phantom  Ranch  in  less  time  than  now 
required  and  in  a  way  similar  to  the  connection  between  Headquarters  and  Hermit  Camp, 
should  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

Lighting. — At  present  the  electric  current  used  in  the  park  work  is  supplied  from  the 
steam  generating  station  of  the  railway  company.  Its  cost  is  high  (30  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour),  largely  due  to  the  high  cost  of  water  here.  The  generating  plant  is 
reported  to  be  overloaded  already,  and  the  demands  of  the  railway  company  itself  are  in- 
creasing on  it.  It  is  understood  that  a  limitation  to  the  supply  for  park  use  is  immi- 
nent, even  if  this  source  of  supply  is  not  eventually  denied.  To  reduce,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  current  to  enable  a  larger  use  of  it  for  service  and  public  benefit  (such  for  in- 
stance as  lights  in  the  privies  of  the  public  camp  grounds)  and  to  enable  the  service 
to  have  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  own  electric  plant  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  suitable  explosion-engine  generating  station  be  provided  for  the  park  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  current  to  us  would  be  cut 
to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  our  present  figures,  besides  giving  us  the  other  advantages  men- 
tioned, and  that  such  a  properly  designed  plant  would  readily  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time. 

HOSPITAIi. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  yet  entered 
Into  for  providing  necessary  medical  attendance  to  the  visitors  to  the  park,  the  perma- 
nent employees,  and  the  residents  of  this  community  a  staff  surgeon  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Is  detailed  here  as  resident  physician.  Under  the  arrangements  made  the  park 
service  is  under  no  expense  for  any  part  of  the  salary  involved,  but  in  return  for  free 
medical  attendance  to  park  service  employees  the  service  furnishes  the  physician  with 
living  quarters,  fuel,  water,  and  light. 

A  small  reception  room  in  the  living  quarters  has  been  made  available  as  an  ofllce, 
but  at  some  expense  of  comfort  or  some  inconvenience  in  the  living  quarters  themselves. 

A  suitable  doctor's  office,  with  a  small  operating  room,  laboratoi-y,  and  probably  space 
for  three  to  five  hospital  beds,  is  needed  in  a  building  suitably  designed  and  located  and 
probably  separate  from  the  living  quarters  of  the  resident  physician.  Accidents,  some  of 
them  fairly  serious,  or  cases  of  sudden  and  serious  illness  among  visitors  to  the  park  do 
occur,  and  at  present  there  is  no  suitable  place  in  which  these  cases  can  receive  proper 
attention.  The  hotel  people  have  been  extremely  thoughtful  and  generous  in  such  cases 
whenever  appealed  to.  Some  cases,  however,  have  to  be  rushed  to  Williams  or  Los 
Angeles  in  order  that  the  necessary  hospital  care  might  be  secured,  and  in  some  of  these 
latter  cases  the  delay  incident  to  the  travel  involved  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  the 

f)atlents.      The    prompt   provision   of   a    suitable    emergency    hospital    here    is    of    great 
raportance. 

Fences. 

Permits  for  grazing  stock  on  park  lands  have  been  constantly  decreased,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  question  but  that  all  commercial  grazing  of  stock  on  this  park  should 
be  entirely  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  if  the  proper  protection  of  park 
property  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

Commercial  grazing  is  and  probably  will  be  continued  on  lands  contiguous  to  the  park 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  future.  The  practice  of  refusing  permits  for  grazing  on 
park  lands  while  permits  for  stock  grazing  on  adjacent  lands  are  being  issued  simply 
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results  in  a  certain  amount  of  trespass  of  the  stock  on  park  lands  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Financial  adjustment  of  this  trespass  does  not  compensate  for' the  damage 
done.  To  prevent  the  trespass  by  physical  means  is  necessary,  as  moral  and  legal  means 
do  not  seem  to  be  effective.  A  stock-proof  fence  should  separate  the  areas  of  the  park 
which  invite  grazing  from  any  other  grazing  areas,  and  such  fence  should  be  erected 
around  the  park  areas  wherever  it  may  be  found  necessary  because  of  the  presence  of 
livestock  and  any  tendencies  on  their  part  to  enter  the  park. 


Mileage. 


1923 


Park  telephone  lines. 


'Hull  Tank  to  Headquarters,  via  Rowe  "Well. 

Hull  Tank  to  Headquarters 

Rowe  Well  to  Headquarters 


Total,  main  line,  south  rim 

Branch,!  checking  station  to  Kirsch  Ranch. 

Branch,2  Hull  Tank  to  Berry's  Ranch 

Headquarters  to  north  rim  ranger  station . . 


21.6 
6.0 


30.0 


Total. 


57. 


Park  roads. 


Grand  Canyon  to  Hermits  Rest 

Grand  Canyon  to  main  entrance  and  Yavapai  Point  Branch . 

Grand  Canyon  to  Bass  Camp  and  Havasupai  Point 

Forks,  Bass  Camp  Road  to  Hilltop 

Main  entrance  to  Desert  View 

Bright  Angel  ranger  station  to  park  entrance  (north  rim)  — 


S.0 
7.0 
40.0 
15.0 
26.0 
3.0 


Total . 


Park  trails. 


Hermit 

Tonton-Hermit  to  Indian  Gardens. 

Kaibab-Tip  Off  to  north  rim 

Tonto-Indian  Gardens  to  Tip  Ofl. . 

Hill  Top  to  Supai 

Dripping  Springs 


8.5 
16.0 
17.0 

4.5 
15.0 

3.0 


Total  in  canyon. 


Loop  to  Shoshone  Point  and  return . 

Rowe  Well  to  Hermit  Rest 

Moqui  Cut-off 

Bridle  Path  to  Hermit  Rest 

Bridle  Path  to  Yavapai  Point 


15.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 
0.0 


Total,  south  rim. 


26.0 


North  rim  ranger  station  to  Quaken  A.sp 

Quaken  Asp  to  Powell  Plateau 

Rim  (bead  Kaibab  Trail)  to  north  rim  ranger  station. 

Rim  (head  Kaibab  Trail)  to  Point  Imperial 

Branch,  Quaken  Asp  Trail  to  Point  Sublime 

Branch,  Quaken  Asp  Trail  to  Tiyo  Point 

North  rim  ranger  station  to  Tiyo  Point 


2.5.0 
15.0 
4.0 
5.0 
10.0 
4.0 
6.0 


Total,  north  rim 

Total  mileage  trails,  north  and  south  rims. 
Footpaths. 


Yavapai  Point. 
Sentinel  Point . 


Total  mileage,  footpaths. 


3.0 


1  Partly  privately  maintained. 
•^Privately  maintained. 
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Permits,  contracts,  and  revenues  therefrom. 


Term. 

For— 

Revenue. 

Name. 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Jan.  1,  1923  to 
Dec.  31, 1923. 
...do 

Sheep 

Horses 

Corral 

$25. 16 
5.00 

.?25. 16 
5.00 

S25. 00 

Berry  P  D 

5.00 

Big  Jim 

.do 

Buggeln,  Martin 

do 

Cattle 

Horses 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

.do  . 

do 

Studio 

Horses 

School.. 

166.66 
12.50 

100.00 
12.50 

100.00 

Lauzon  Hubert 

.do..   . 

10.00 

Board,  of  trustees  district  No.  4 

do 

Verkamp,  John    . 

...  .do 

Curio  store . . 

Cattle 

Horse 

100.00 

110.00 

1.00 

100.00 

110.00 

1.00 



100. 00 

Griffin,  W.  F 

do 

110.00 

do 

1.00 

.do 

W  R  Hearst 

do 

do  ... 

Dean  Sinyella 

.  ..do 

Corral 

Contracts. 
Babbitt  Bros.  Trading  Co 

20  years 

Store 

Hotels 

289.80 
3,600.00 

1500.00 
15,000.00 

1  500. 00 

do 

15,000.00 

1  Estimated. 
Table  showing  temperature  and  precipitation  by  months  for  the  year  from  September  1, 1922,  to  August  SI,  1923, 


l^ate. 

Temperature. 

Precipitation. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean, 

Total. 

Snow. 

September,  1922 

86 
81 
63 
54 
63 
57 
55 
67 
83 
90 
93 
87 

42 
16 
10 
13 
05 
02 
09 
22 
26 
29 
50 
47 

64.10 
51.00 
35.50 
35.00 
35.33 
30.05 
34.50 
43.00 
55.02 
58.07 
69.00 
65.00 

1.28 
0.85 
1.81 
1.13 
1.07 
1.97 
1.84 
1.46 
0.06 
T. 
2.06 
3.58 

October,  1922 

04.00 

November,  1922  . 

12.50 

December,  1922 

01.00 

January,  1923 

07.00 

February,  1923 

19.00 

March,  1923 

15.00 

April,  1923 

05.00 

May,  1923 

June,  1923  .                 

July, 1923 

August,1923 

Note.— In  a  study  of  these  tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  altitude  6,900  feet,  in  the  case  of  these 
records  taken  and  given  above,  and  the  resulting  thinness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  render  the 
sensible  temperature  much  less  extreme  to  the  individual  observer  than  the  instrument  record  indicates, 
and  far  less  appreciable  than  similar  temperatures  at  lower  or  moist  locations.  These  temperatures  were 
recorded  early  every  evening  between  5  and  6  p.  m, 

Weathbe. 

Throughout  the  year  observations  and  reports  as  to  temperature,  wind,  sunshine,  etc., 
are  made.    Weather  forecasts  are  posted  daily  for  the  information  of  park  visitors. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  year,  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923,  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary : 

Average  daily  mean  maximum*  temperature 61.  30 

Average  daily    mean   minimum    temperature 34.  60 

Average  daily  mean  temperature 48.  00 

Average  monthly   maximum   temperature 73.  03 

Average   monthly   minimum   temperature 22.  07  , 

Total  precipitation . inches 17.  65 

Total  snowfall do 63.  50 

Total  numl)er  of  clear  days 216 

Total  number  of  cloudy  days 54 

Total  number  of  partly  cloudy  days 95 
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Travel  Statistics. 

Attendance  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by  train  and  automobile  from  October  1,  1922,  to  September  SO, 

1923,  by  months. 


Total  at- 
tendance. 

By  regular  and  special  trains. 

By  automobile. 

Date  and  month. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Total. 

South 
rim. 

North 
rim. 

/Total. 

1922. 
October 

7,903 
3,077 
2,508 

3,965 
3,737 
4,386 
5,891 
9,819 
18,684 
16, 578 
14, 588 
11,030 

3,727 
2,467 
2,482 

3,833 
3,640 
3,922 
3,988 
4,703 
8,976 
8,073 
7,431 
6,116 

470 
146 

4,197 
2,613 

2,482 

3,833 
3,737 
4,199 
4  443 
5,765 
10,408 
8,484 
7,787 
6,326 

3,625 

464 

26 

132 

81 

3.706 

464 

December 

26 

1923. 
January 

132 

February 

97 
277 
455 
1,062 
1,432 
411 
356 
210 

March                                      .  . 

187 
1,448 
4,054 
7,869 
7,019 
5,885 
4,254 

187 

April 

1,448 
4  054 

May                            

Jnip 

407 

1,075 

916 

450 

8,276 
8,094 
6,801 
4,704 

July 

August                                     .  . 

September 

Grand  total 

102,166 

59,358 

4,916 

64,274 

34,963 

2,929 

37, 892 

Statement  showing  automobile  travel  by  States  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz.,  from  October  1,  1922, 

to  September  SO,  19iS. 


South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Total. 

State. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

8 

2,262 

74 

2,296 

675 

27 

33 

7,926 

282 

6,888 

2,077 

81 

1 
18 

2 
71 

9 

2,280 

74 

2,366 

686 

27 

35 

Arizona                         .................... 

7,997 

282 

California                           

70 
11 

229 
31 

7,.117 

2,108 

Connecticut                      .................. 

81 

Florida                                  

38 
12 

4^ 

233 

257 

482 

36 

92 

14 

10 

92 

259 

96 

13 

364 

9 

156 

23 

7 

63 

263 

216 

14 

16 

410 

425 

62 

220 

16 

7 

51 

37 

801 

20 

20 

95 

39 

17 

1,514 

598 

762 

1,511 

126 

160 

41 

33 

265 

801 

318 

33 

1,082 

46 

492 

66 

26 

168 

831 

636 

43 

47 

1,247 

1,488 

192 

648 

32 

25 

167 

115 

2,481 

46 

61 

38 

12 

19 

497 

237 

257 

485 

36 

92 

14 

10 

93 

265 

99 

13 

371 

12 

160 

1 

67 
265 
221 

15 

18 
414 
426 

64 
223 

18 
7 

56 

37 
808 
548 

22 

95 

39 

Idaho 

12 
14 

4 

40 
38 

57 

Illinois                 

1,552 

607 

762 

l^ansas                               •  ....•...••..«. 

3 

14 

1,525 

126 

T^nnitjiana                                           

160 

41 

Mar  viand                                             

33 

Massachusetts. ..        

1 
6 
3 

1 
20 
16 

266 

Michigan '. 

821 

Minnesota                  

334 

Tlfi<5<;i<!<iinDi                                             .    

33 

Missouri                     

7 
3 
4 
10 

1 
4 
2 
5 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
3 
2 

16 
9 

15 

27 
2 

14 
4 

16 
3 
7 

11 
4 
6 

11 
8 

1,098 

55 

Nebraska        .              

507 

93 

New  Hampshire     ..        

28 

182 

New  Mexico       .                

835 

New  York 

652 

North  Carolina  .              

46 

North  Dakota 

54 

Ohio                                 

1,258 

1,492 

Oregon                             

198 

659 

Rhode  Island                      

40 

25 

South  Dakota                    

5 

18 

185 

T  fin  n  p.ssp.p                                                               

115 

Texas                                   

7 

528 

2 

20 

2,088 

7 

2,501 

Utah 

2,134 

Virginia 

68 
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Statement  showing  automobile  travel  by  States  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz.,  from  October  1,  1922, 
to  September  SO,  /5j?S— Continued. 


South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Total. 

State. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

8 

100 

24 

87 

39 

22 

14 

6 

2 

4 

30 

33 

280 

89 

256 

108 

53 

35 

19 

6 

11 

50 

484 

8 

109 

24 

90 

46 

26 

14 

6 

2 

4 

30 

33 

Washington    .                 

9 

20 

300 

West  Virginia 

89 

Wisconsin...        

3 

7 
4 

13 
23 

14 

269 

Wyoming 

131 

District  of  Coinmbia 

67 

Canada    .                                               .  . 

35 

Hawaii 

19 

Philippine  Islands 

6 

11 

Motorcycles 

50 

Miscellaneous 

92 

586 

Total 

11,002 

34,963 

759 

2,929 

11,761 

37,892 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Gborgb  B.  Doer,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 

Lafayette  National  Park  has  had  a  wonderful  year  in  the  larger  horizons  it  has  opened 
for  the  future.  Lands  of  importance  have  been  secured  "and  motor-road  construction 
started  on  a  splendid  scale.  This  has  all  been  done  through  the  interest  the  park  idea — 
the  saving  of  a  great  landscape  for  the  people — has  aroused  and  the  contribution  from 
private  sources  which  has  followed  it. 

The  Mountain  Road. 

The  motor  road  now  built,  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  initial  portion  of  the  system 
approved  for  construction  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  July,  1922,  and  leads  to  a  splendid  point  of  view,  whence  the  road  to 
the  summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain — the  greatest  elevation  near  the  sea  on  our  Atlantic 
coast — will  spring,  for  whose  construction  appropriation  by  Congress  is  hoped  during 
the  coming  session. 

The  road  under  construction  does  not  end,  however,  at  this  point,  but  extends  on  to 
Bubble  Pond,  a  picturesque  lake  filling  the  wild  gorge  between  Cadillac  and  Pemetic 
Mountains,  whence  ultimately  it  will  turn  to  skirt  the  side  of  Pemetic  Mountain  to  the 
foot  of  Jordan  Pond,  a  distance  of  5  miles,  including  what  is  built. 

This  road,  boldly  traversing  steep  and  rocky  mountainsides,  looks  down  on  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  lakes  in  eastern  North  America,  passes  across  the  outlet  of  a 
third,  and  through  fine  woods  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  and  yellow  birch. 

It  is  a  costly  road,  involving  deep  blasting  over  large  portions  of  the  way,  and  Is 
being  built  to  endure.  The  first  2  miles,  to  Bubble  Pond,  will  be  finished  for  next  season. 
The  remaining  portion  will  be  contributed  on  appropriation  by  the  Government  for  the 
road  to  the  mountain  summit,  which  rises  from  the  portion  now  constructed  and  to 
which  the  remaining  portion  of  the  contributed  road  will  give  access  from  the  south. 

When  the  road  to  the  mountain  summit  Is  built,  there  will  be  nothing  like  it  in  our 
eastern  country  within  reach  of  motorists,  to  whom  in  great  numbers  it  will  be  a  boon 
of  the  first  magnitude.  This,  the  highest  and  most  massive,  is  the  only  mountain  in  the 
island  chain  up  which  a  road  is  contemplated ;  the  others  will  be  traversed  by  trails 
only  and  left  in  native  wildness. 

Bridle  Paths. 

A  splendid  system  of  bridle  paths  and  roads  for  use  with  horses  is  also  being  con- 
structed in  the  section  to  the  west.  This,  similarly  to  the  motor  road,  traverses  in  some 
considerable  portion  of  its  course  bold  and  rocky  mountain  slopes,  whence  it  commands 
wide  views  over  the  ocean  and  over  the  Somes  Sound  Fiord  and  Bluehill  Bay  to  the 
distant  Camden  Hills.  This  system,  the  cost  of  which  is  also  being  contributed,  will, 
when  complete,  be  over  20  miles  in  length  and  cover  representative  portions  of  the 
whole  park  landscape. 

Entrance  Roads. 

The  mountain  road  apart,  an  immediate  need  of  the  park  is  entrance  roads,  opening 
it  to  visitors.  No  roads  have  been  built  within  the  park  since  its  creation,  and  the  only 
access  to  it,  with  a  single  exception,  is  by  foot  from  the  public  highways.  Excellent 
approaches  can  be  obtained  and  surveys  have  been  made.  As  soon  as  funds  become 
available  they  will  be  built  and  the  gain  to  park  and  public  will  be  great. 

Footpaths. 

Footpaths  to  connect  the  mountain  trails  are  badly  needed  also.  The  mountain  trails, 
an  inheritance  from  generations  of  early  summer  visitors,  form  a  superb  but  disconnected 
system,  originating  from  independent  centers  and  needing  to  be  now  bound  up  into  a 
connected  whole  centering  in  the  park. 
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FOKESTRY. 

Another  need  gravely  important  to  the  future  is  that  of  forestry.  The  park  has 
thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  forest  land  on  which  young  and  older  woods  are  growing. 
These,  if  preserved  from  fire  and  disease,  will  make  a  noble  forest  in  the  future  and 
become  a  source  of  great  delight.  They  are  not  original  woods  ;  all  such  were  lumbered 
generations  since  and  fires  followed  in  the  wake  of  lumbering.  The  present  growth  is 
dense  and  cumbered  with  dead  and  dying  trees,  caused  by  crowding.  It  needs  to  be 
relieved  of  these,  and  lanes  should  be  opened  for  control.  The  present  condition  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  and  the  safety  of  the  woods  depends  on  chance.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountains  in  the  park  was  wrecked  three  years  ago  by  fire,  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  its  former  beauty  can  be  regained. 

Motor  Camping. 

A  serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  rapid  increase  in  motor  camping.  People  come 
from  far  and  near  and  reasonably  count  on  exceptionally  attractive  camping  opportunities 
within  the  park.  These  can  be  given  but  not  without  cost.  The  very  picturesqueness  of 
the  land,  mountainous  and  rocky,  makes  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  motor  camping,  and 
added  to  this  are  the  necessities  of  water  supply,  sanitation,  and  control  and  the 
avoidance  of  disfigurement. 

Resort  to  the  Park. 

The  extent  of  resort  to  Lafayette  National  Park  depends  on  its  development,  for 
which  little  has  been  done  as  yet ;  yet  the  resort  is  great.  Its  combination  of  land  and 
ocean,  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  woods  within  easily  traversed  distances  is  unique  and 
may  be  made  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  interest  to  innumerable  people. 

Use  of  the  Ocean. 

The  use  of  the  ocean  as  a  recreational  feature  is  increasing  rapidly.  Motor  boats, 
now  used  by  every  fisherman  in  place  of  sail,  enable  excursions  to  islands  and  the 
neighboring  mainland  shores  to  be  made  with  equal  certainty  to  trips  on  land,  and  the 
experience  is  novel,  with  eleihents  of  great  delight. 

Roads  Leading  to  the  Park. 

Large  sums  are  being  spent  by  the  State  and  towns  on  roads  leading  to  the  park  and 
on  roads  affording  excursions  from  it  within  the  distance  of  a  day  or  half  a  day  to 
Mount  Katahdin  or  St.  Andrews  by  the  Sea,  to  Castine,  beautifully  situated  on  Penob- 
scot Bay,  to  nearer  features  of  great  natural  interest. 

Geological  and  Other  Papers. 

The  park  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  geological  study  during  the  past  summer 
and  papers  of  importance  are  being  written  on  it.  The  soil  also  has  been  studied  in 
relation  to  the  forest  growth,  and  a  report  upon  this  is  now  in  preparation.  A  most 
attractive  paper,  with  illustration,  written  by  R.  C.  Shels6,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
was  published  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Mentor  under  the  title  of  "The  Enchanted 
Isle :  Lafayette  National  Park."  And  steadily  the  park  is  coming  into  Its  own  as  a 
unique  possession  of  the  people,  occupying  the  grandest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  interest- 
ing spot  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Walter  Ruesch,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

General  Statement. 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  19,  1919.  A  portion  of 
the  area  was  originally  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  presidential  proclamation 
July  31,  1909.  under  the  name  "  Mukuntuweap,"  The  monument  area  was  enlarged  by 
presidential  proclamation  March  18,  1918,  and  named  "  Zion,"  the  name  given  the 
canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  park  contains  approximately  120  square  miles,  or 
76.800  acres,  and  is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  is  reached  by 
motor  stage  from  Cedar  City,  nearest  rail  connection,  and  by  private  motor  over  the 
Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  acting  superintendent,  who  is  aided  by  a  clerk,  one 
permanent  and  one  temporary  ranger. 

Weather  Conditions. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  mild.  A  late  cool  spring  attended  with  showers  did 
much  to  improve  range  conditions.  During  July  and  August  some  heavy  rains  fell,  but 
did  not  result  in  any  serious  damage  to  roads  within  the  park.  On  the  30th  of  July  a 
cloud-burst  below  the  park,  washed  out  some  bridges  and  culverts  on  the  approach  road, 
and  stopped  all  travel  to  or  from  the  park  for  48  hours. 

Roads  Within  the  Park. 

The  5  miles  of  road  within  the  park  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition  with 
less  expense  than  for  some  years.  The  high  banks  in  many  places  have  almost  ceased 
to  slide.  Seven  I-beams  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  on  the  ground  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Zion  River  bridge. 
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Roads  Leading  to  thb  Park. 

The  State  of  Utah,  with  the  assistance  of  Washington  County,  maintained  a  convict 
camp  for  several  months  upon  the  road  along  the  Virgin  River.  They  widened  the 
roadway  in  many  places  and  kept  the  worst  part  of  the  road  in  continual  repair  during 
the  height  of  the  tourist  season.  The  old  dangerous  crossing  at  North  Creek  has  been 
eliminated  and  an  overhead  truss  steel  bridge  built.  The  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  has  signified  their  intention  to  place  some  large  signs  at  the  junction  of  the 
Zion  Park  Highway  with  the  county  road  near  Hurricane  and  also  at  the  junction  of 
the  highway  with  the  Arrowhead  Trail  near  Echo  Farm. 

Trails. 

The  26  miles  of  trail  have  been  kept  in  fair  condition  for  travel  and  have  proven 
popular  with  visitors. 

Buildings. 

The  Utah  Parks  Co.,  under  a  franchise  granted  it  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Is  proceeding  with  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hotel.  This  building  will  be  unique 
in  many  respects  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  designed  hotel  in  the  entire  national  park 
system.  The  lumber  is  being  taken  from  the  east  rim  and  lowered  to  the  floor  of  the 
canyon  by  means  of  the  6,000-foot  tram  on  Cable  Mountain, 

Camp  Grounds. 

The  public  camp  grounds  have  been  enlarged  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
sanitation.  Two  shower  baths  are  in  course  of  construction  and  will  prove  of  much 
benefit  to  travelers. 

Wild  Animal  and  Bird  Life. 

Deer  are  becoming  numerous  and  are  often  seen  by  tourists  from  the  roads  and  trails. 
The  grass  and  underbrush  which  they  feed  upon  has  been  excellent  during  the  present 
season,  and  generally  they  are  in  good  condition.  The  grey  squirrels  are  numc^rous,  and 
until  they  are  exterminated  they  will  be  a  menace  to  bird  life.  They  destroy  the  eggs  in 
the  nests  and  drive  the  birds  away. 

Insect  and  Plant  Pests. 

As  soon  as  the  boxelder  and  ash  trees  begin  to  leaf  in  the  spring  they  are  attacked  by 
large  numbers  of  a  little  red  bug  known  locally  as  "  the  boxelder  bug."  At  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year  the  brown  caterpillar  also  appear  in  large  numbers  and  destroy 
nearly  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Through  advice  received  from  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology we  were  enabled  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  both  insects  this  year  and  will  be 
prepared  to  combat  them  if  they  make  their  appearance  next  season. 

Cliff  Dwellings. 

In  October,  1922,  a  new  group  of  cliff  dwellings  was  discovered.  The  buildings  are  of 
the  two-story  type  and  are  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Due  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  giant  bluffs  above,  the  rough  timbers,  thatched  with  rushes  and 
plastered  with  clay,  which  compose  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  are  in  perfect  condition. 
While  the  group  is  relatively  small,  it  is  pronounced  by  students  of  such  things  to  be 
among  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  aboriginal  life. 

Recommendations. 

The  ranger  force  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  park.  Sheep  and  cattle  trespass 
on  park  lands  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  least  two  permanent  men  should  be 
employed,  with  assistants  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  for  patrol  and  protec- 
tion work. 

A  sprinkling  wagon  should  be  purchased  so  that  roads  within  the  park  could  be 
sprinkled  during  the  dry  season,  preventing  the  increasing  travel  from  cutting  the  cap- 
ping to  pieces.  At  the  present  time  no  method  of  sheltering  the  equipment  is  available. 
Trucks  and  tools  of  all  kinds  are  kept  in  the  open  near  the  checking  station,  and  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  storage  purposes  should  be  constructed  at  once.  Funds  should  be  provided 
for  the  development  of  a  system  of  trails  to  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  park. 

Travel. 

The  greatly  increased  travel  to  the  park  this  year  is  gratifying,  and  the  efforts  of  both 
State  and  county  ofliicials  in  maintaining  the  roads  leading  to  the  park  are  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  park  service. 

On  June  27  our  late  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  party  visited  the  park.  This 
was  an  outstanding  event  not  only  in  the  history  of  this  park  but  of  this  section  of 
Utah,  and  the  news  of  the  President's  death  was  received  with  profound  sorrow.  Space 
will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  list  of  the  many  notable  men  and  women  who  have  visited 
the  park  the  past  year.  Many  classes  from  schools  of  higher  learning  paid  the  park  a 
visit  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
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Visitors  to  Zion  National  Park,  season  of  1 923,  classified  by  States  and  countries. 


Number 
of  cars. 

Number  of  people. 

State. 

By  pri- 
vate au- 
tomobile. 

By  stage. 

By  mis- 
cellane- 
ous ways. 

2 

18 

1 

141 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

31 

8 

4 

3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
8 
3 
1 

13 
5 

10 

22 
2 
3 
8 

11 
2 
4 
7 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1,008 
1 
2 
9 
1 
3 

11 
1 

36 
2 
1 
1 

5 

66 

5 

527 

51 

2 

7 

2 

4 

113 

29 

8 

26 

10 

2 

9 

8 

4 

15 

24 

11 

5 

38 

13 

33 

81 

8 

6 

22 

31 

8 

13 

18 

10 

12 

22 

8 

10 

15 

10 

15 

4,066 

4 

6 

25 

4 

11 

39 

3 

119 

5 

2 

2 

Arizona 

4 

Arkansas 

28 
2 
4 
5 

Colorado .  , 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

5 
29 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.             

1 
3 

Kansas 

1 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

4 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

11 
4 
1 
2 
5 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska .      .      .  . 

1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

7 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York ... 

29 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

1 
12 
1 
6 
9 
6 

Ohio 

1 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

4 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

2 

J»     .  ... 

TennessPP. , .  - 

Texas. 

1 

Utah 

57 

549 

Vermont 

Virginia 

2* 

Washington 

"West  Virginia ... 

Wisconsin 

5 

Alaska . 

3 

2 



Canada 

ChiU 

Mexico 

Cuba    . 

1 
1 
2 

Germany 

Total 

1,446 

5,  591 

257 

560 

Total  number  of  visitors,  6,408. 


CASA  GRANDE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

The  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Arizona 
about  midway  between  Phoenix  and  Tuscon  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,422  feet. 

The  Casa  Grande  or  "  Great  House  "  ruin  was  first  seen  by  European  eyes,  so  far  as 
our  records  show,  when  Padre  Kino  visited  it  and  gave  it  its  name  in  1694.  It  is  the 
only  ruin  of  its  type  now  left  in  the  United  States.  This  monument,  then,  may  be 
considered  one  of  first  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

Visitors  should  try  to  reach  the  monument  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring  months,  as 
the  summer  temperatures,  ranging  from  100°  to  114°,  are  too  high  for  one  to  gain 
much  pleasure  from  the  walk  of  a  mile  or  more  which  is  required  to  examine  all  the 
plans  of  the  buildings. 
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The  prehistoric  civilization  which  built  these  ruins  must  have  settled  in  the  valley 
some  1,700  to  2,000  years  ago.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  village  which  we  now  have 
uncovered  on  the  monument  must  be  not  less  than  1,400  years  old,  and  the  Casa  Grande 
itself  must  have  been  erected  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

The  builders  had  no  metallic  implements  and  there  were  no  pack  or  draft  animals 
on  the  continent,  yet  they  lived  for  a  thousand  or  more  years  in  villages  scattered 
throughout  the  Gila  Valley  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  raising  crops. 

That  they  had  enemies  who  harassed  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  walls 
for  defense  around  their  pueblos  or  compounds.  These  enemies  in  the  end  probably  grew 
strong  enough  to  make  farming  unprofitable  and  the  inhabitants  departed,  a  few  here 
and  a  few  there,  gradually  being  assimilated  by  other  tribes  in  the  Southwest  and  losing 
their  racial  characteristics. 

During  the  past  year  no  protection  or  restoration  work  could  be  undertaken,  due  to 
a  lack  of  funds  in  the  appropriation  for  the  protection  of  national  monuments. 

A  collection  of  the  artifacts  of  the  ancient  people  has  been  started  in  the  new  museum 
building  which  was  erected  at  this  monument  last  year,  and  visitors  have  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  see  and  examine  these  artifacts  so  close  to  the  place  of  origin. 
The  information  and  instruction  which  can  be  given  with  even  a  small  collection  is 
surprising  and  as  the  years  pass  and  the  collection  is  enlarged  it  will  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  monument  and  be  a  large  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  visitors. 

During  the  coming  year  no  funds  will  be  available  for  repair  or  restoration  work. 

The  number  of  visitors  in  1923  was  6,787,  coming  in  2,498  autos. 

MONTEZUMA   CASTLE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Martin  L.  Jackson,  Custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  is  located  in  Yavapai  County,  Ariz.,  3  miles 
north  of  Camp  Verde,  a  small  town  on  the  Verde  River,  where  camp  and  automobile 
supplies  may  be  obtained. 

The  castle  can  be  reached  by  three  different  routes — from  Prescott,  via  Jerome,  Clark- 
dale,  Cottonwood,  and  Camp  Verde  ;  from  Flagstaff,  via  Mormon  Lake,  Stonemans  Lake, 
and  Montezuma  Well ;  and  from  Phoenix,  via  Humbolt,  Dewey,  and  Camp  Verde. 

Montezuma  Castle  is  the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  well  preserved  of  all  the  cliff 
dwellings  of  Arizona.  It  is  built  in  a  niche  Or  recess  in  a  perpendicular  cliff,  approxi- 
mately 150  feet  high,  the  castle  occupying  about  40  feet  of  this,  while  over  it  is  a  30- 
foot  ledge  of  solid  rock,  which  has  protected  the  building  for  many  years,  or,  perhaps, 
many  centuries,  for  no  one  knows  the  age  of  Montezuma  Castle.  No  doubt  those  people 
of  long  ago  felt  that  the  gods  had  been  very  kind  in  preparing  such  a  place  in  which 
they  might  build  their  home  and  a  fortress  as  well,  for  it  is  wonderfully  protected  from 
any  enemies  they  might  have  had. 

However,  during  the  long  period  of  time  this  building  has  stood  the  elements  have 
gotten  in  their  work  on  the  outside  wall,  which  is  not  as  completely  shielded  by  the 
overhanging  cliff  as  are  the  walls  further  back,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  wasting  and  wearing  away  of  the  mud  in  this  front  wall  caused  a  part  of  it  to  fall, 
taking  with  it  the  roof  and  greatly  damaging  the  floors  of  the  outer  rooms,  five  or  six 
of  them  being  greatly  in  need  of  repair. 

During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $300  was  expended  at  this  monument  in  underpinning 
a  part  of  the  front  wall,  restoring  parts  of  floors  and  walls  that  had  been  seriously 
damaged  by  the  ever-frequent  vandal,  and  in  cleaning  the  debris  from  the  floors  of  all 
the  rooms. 

The  cleaning  of  the  rooms  made  them  more  inviting  to  visitors,  less  tempting  to 
vandals,  and  also  disclosed  some  very  interesting  relics  which  were  very  carefully 
removed  to  the  home  of  the  custodian,  1  mile  south  of  the  castle,  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  interested  visitors  until  such  a  time  as  the  National  Park  Service  makes  other 
arrangements  for  their  care  and  protection. 

Yavapai  County  has  at  present  a  road  under  construction  reachinoj  from  the  approach 
highway  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  directly  in  front  of  Montezuma  Castle.  This  road  is 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year  1924  and  will  enable  visitors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  abundance  of  shade  and  water  throughout  the  year. 

Any  funds  that  may  be  available  for  this  monument  another  year  should  be  used 
in  the  continuation  of  the  repair  work  that  was  started  this  year.  The  front  wall 
should,  if  possible,  be  preserved,  for  if  it  should  fall  it  would  detract  greatly  from  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  monument.     The  visitors  for  the  year  numbered  7,400. 

EL  MORRO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

EvON  Z.  VOGT,  Custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mcx. 

The  travel  entering  the  monument  from  the  east  has  always  been  very  limited,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  approach  road  passes  through  an  unsettled  country  with 
many  side  roads,  usod  by  sheepmen,  which  have  proved  very  confusing  to  the  stranger 
who  wished  to  pass  through  to  the  points  of  interest.  The  road  goes  thi'ough  20  miles  of 
lovely  pine  forests  and  along  a  rough  and  rugged  and,  as  yet,  a  somewhat  unexplored 
lava  bed. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Commercial  Club  of  Ramah,  in  cooperation  with  the 
custodian  and  some  of  the  merchants  at  Ramah  and  Grants,  has  placed  metal  highway 
signs  all  along  this  route  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  be  lost  and  so  the  most 
inexperienced  traveler  can  find  his  way  through  the  pines  to  El  Morro  and  on  to  Zuni 
and  other  places  off  the  beaten  path.  At  Grants,  where  the  road  leaves  the  National  Old 
Trails  Highway,  large  display  signs,  telling  of  El  Morro  National  Monument  and  Zuni, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  post  office  and  garages.  This  road  posting  and  advertising 
has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  travel  through  this  way,  and  many  cars  from  the  West,  enter- 
ing from  Zuni  and  Gallup,  have,  after  seeing  the  historical  points  at  El  Morro,  con- 
tinued east  over  this  road  to   Grants.   Aooma,  Laguna,  and  Albuquerque. 

The  annual  travel  figures  average  well  with  other  years  and  would  have  greatly  passed 
previous  records  but  for  an  unusually  rainy  summer,  which  has  somewhat  curtailed 
travel.     The  estimated   number  of  visitors   for   the   year  is   2,500  persons. 
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A  number  of  new  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  year,  which  should  be 
noted.  In  the  monument  grounds,  on  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  west  fence,  there 
is  a  tunnel  formed  by  a  great  slab  of  rock  which  leans  against  the  main  cliff.  Within 
this  tunnel,  thus  roughly  formed,  there  have  been  found  some  Indian  pictographs  which 
had  never  been  noted  before.  They  cover  4  or  5  square  yards  and  are  very  well  pre- 
served. In  design  they  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  south  side  of  El  Morro,  not 
far  from  the  shelter  house  and  were,  doubtless,  left  by  the  same  prehistoric  dwellers 
of  the  ruined  villages  on  top  of  the  mesa  of  El  Morro.  They  form  unreadable  messages 
or  clan  symbols  of  these  early  tribes. 

On  the  south  side  of  El  Morro,  near  the  westernmost  old  Spanish  "  Escritura,"  an  oil 
geologist  who  visited  the  rock  with  the  custodian,  noted,  for  the  first  time,  a  deposit 
or  cache  of  potters  clay,  placed  by  human  hands  in  the  dim  days  of  long  ago  under  the 
overhang  of  the  mesa  where  the  rain  never  touches  it.  Here  several  tons  of  clay  have 
been  walked  on  by  hundreds  of  people  intent  on  seeing  the  old  Spanish  Inscriptions.  On 
the  upper  side  of  the  deposit  and  only  several  feet  from  the  Spanish  inscription  there 
is  a  perfectly  round  hole  a  foot  wide  and  8  inches  deep,  which  was  used  by  the  old 
Indian  pottery  makers  to  shape  their  water  jars  or  "  ollas." 

Twenty  miles  east  of  El  Morro,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Grants, 
there  is  an  unexplored  lava  country,  so  rough  that  horses  can  not  travel  over  it  and 
persons  afoot  wear  out  a  pair  of  shoes  in  one  day.  The  jagged  volcanic  rock,  cut  by 
crevises,  cracks,  and  canyons,  reaches  for  miles  from  the  great  volcanic  cone  known  as 
Cerro  de  La  Bandera  (or  Flag  Butte)  in  a  perfect  wilderness.  In  places  the  sand  has 
blown  in,  and  in  the  soil  thus  formed  great  trees  of  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  pifion  and 
quaken  aspens  have  taken  root  and  grown  up  so  that  they  relieve  the  otherwise  fearful- 
looking  region.  Following  an  old  map  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Apache  Indians, 
some  local  prospectors  have  been  making  expeditions  into  this  wild  country,  seeking  the 
famed  '*  Adams  diggings  "  which  have  been  lost  since  the  last  gold  miners  were  killed 
by  the  Apaches,  who  claim  this  country  for  ceremonial  reasons  connected  with  their 
religious  beliefs. 

While  wandering  around  afoot  in  this  rough  region  a  number  of  caves  have  been 
found  in  which  ice  exists  all  summer  long.  The  altitude  is  but  7,000  feet,  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  caves  which  contain  the  ice  are  but  30  feet  deep  and  partially 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  seems  quite  wonderful  that  ice,  some  as  thick  as  6  feet,  should 
last  during  the  warmest  weather  of  a  rather  hot  country.  In  addition  to  the  ice  caves 
several  smaller  caves  have  been  located^  showing  prehistoric  occupancy  by  Indians  of 
the  Pueblo  tribe.  The  pottery  shards  and  bowls  found  indicate  that  the  Indians  may 
have  been  Acomas  or  Zunis,  who  passed  through  here  or  lived  here  temporarily. 

Two  old  trails  passed  through  this  lava  region,  and  one  1^  said  to  be  in  line  with  the 
direction  of  El  Morro  and  Acoma.  This  is  perhaps  the  old  Indian  trail  used  by  the 
Indians  who  traded  with  each  other  from  village  to  village.  This  was,  then,  perhaps 
the  route  which  Coronado  and  the  early  campers  at  El  Morro,  first  colonizers  of  the 
Southwest,  followed  with  their  Indian  guides. 

A  great  many  people  are  coming  to  see  this  lava  region  with  its  ice  caves,  among  them 
some  of  the  oflScials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  It  would  seem  that  the  National  Park 
Service  might  well  look  into  this  region  as  a  possible  national  monument.  Owing  to  its 
proximity  to  El  Morro  and  its  historical  connection,  the  suggestion  is  hereby  made  that 
it  be  considered  and  investigated  so  that  its  wonders  can  be  preserved  and  protected. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  custodian  built  a  new  automobile  entrance  where  the 
Grants  Road  enters,  thus  enabling  motorists  to  pass  into  the  monument  without  stopping 
at  a  sandy  place  to  open  a  heavy  gate.  Another  much-needed  improvement  added  was  the 
building  of  a  rustic  bridge  across  the  arroyo  near  the  shelter  house. 

The  greatest  need  of  this  monument  is  the  establishment  of  a  pure  water  supply.  In 
the  Southwest,  where  rain  is  less  frequent  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country  and  where 
ranches  are  few  and  far  between,  water  for  camping  purposes  and  car  use  is  always  a 
necessity.  The  natural  basin  in  the  cove  on  the  south  side  of  the  rock  formed  of  solid 
rock  and  supplied  by  the  water  shed  from  the  great  cliffs  above  could  be  dammed  by  a 
concrete  wall  so  as  to  create  an  adequate  and  pure  supply  of  water.  This  should  cer- 
tainly be  done  without  further  delay  if  funds  are  available  for  doing  it. 

The  summer  of  1922  was  the  driest  this  State  has  experienced  for  30  years.  There 
was  untold  suffering  among  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  as  a  result  of  no  forage. 
The  losses  during  the  winter  were  very  heavy.  Among  the  farmers  who  had  come  inta 
>he  country  and  homesteaders  in  the  valleys  near  El  Morro  there  was  a  general  exodus. 
A  few  have  returned  to  live  in  their  abandoned  homes  and  some  have  raised  crops  this 
year. 

The  summer  of  1923  has  had  abundant  rains,  and  as  a  result  the  range  is  having  a  re- 
seeding.  Within  the  protected  area  of  the  240  acres  of  El  Morro  the  grama  grass  waves 
in  stately  elegance  like  fields  of  grain.  Wild  fiowers  are  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  Many 
delicious  mushrooms  have  been  gathered  by  discerning  persons  along  the  shaded  walls  of 
the  monument. 

There  have  been  but  three  cases  of  vandalism  during  the  season.  Three  men  carved 
their  names  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  but  returned  upon  being  notified  by  the  cuytodian 
and  took  their  names  off  forthwith. 

MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

John  T.  Needham,  Custodian,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument  is  situated  3  miles  west  of  Mill  Valley,  Marin 
County,  Calif.  It  contains  426  acres  of  land  and  was  created  to  preserve  the  primeval 
stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  on  the  tract. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  Muir  Woods  to  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities,  being 
only  7  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate,  it  is  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  rendezvous  of  thou- 
sands of  hikers  and  numerous  picnic  parties.  Visitors  reach  the  monument  from  Mill 
Valley  over  the  auto  road,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  or  via  the  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir 
Woods  Railway,  which  has  a  terminus  at  Muir  Inn  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reservation. 

In  spite  of  frequent  San  Francisco  newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary,  Muir  Woods  is 
a  safe  place  for  the  hiker  and  picnicker.  Acts  of  vandalism,  so  often  reported  from  this 
part  of  Marin  County,  have  never  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  custodian  oc- 
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curred  within  the  monument.  Violations  of  the  regulations  have  all  been  of  minor 
character,  such  as  the  building  of  lires  in  unauthorized  places  and  picking  of  flowers, 
in  which  cases  the  offenders  were  reprimanded  and  allowed  to  go.  In  no  instance  was  an 
offense  deemed  serious  enough  to  warrant  taking  the  case  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays  during  the  summer  season  the  custodian  has  employed  two 
men  to  help  patrol  the  grove.  As  visitors  are  made  to  realize  that  the  monument  is  care- 
fully guarded,  order  is  easily  maintained  and  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  woods  clear 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Much  was  accomplished  this  year  with  the  limited  funds  available.  Sixty-one  stand- 
ard metal  warning  and  guide  signs  were  put  upon  galvanized  pipe  and  are  proving  a 
great  help  in  obtaining  observation  of  the  regulations.  One  bridge  across  the  stream 
was  replaced,  and  now  all  bridges  and  trails  are  in  good  condition.  Piles  of  dead  brush 
and  fallen  limbs  that  had  accumulated  in  the  grove  were  burned.  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  service,  near-by  residents  were  allowed  to  come  in  and  cut  up,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  custodian,  dead  and  fallen  timber  for  firewood.  Redwood  posts 
set  in  the  ground,  in  place  of  board  fences,  were  placed  at  points  where  autos  had 
previously  entered  the  grove.  An  adequate  sewage  disposal  system  for  the  custodian's 
cottage  was  installed  and  a  combined  garage  and  tool  house,  10  by  22  feet,  was  built  at 
very  little  cost. 

More  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  are  needed.  Fireplaces  and  tables  for  the 
picnickers  and  two  or  three  drinking  fountains  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available.  A  telephone  is  much  needed  in  case  of  forest  fires.  More  work  should 
be  done  on  the  road  where  it  crosses  the  monument  and  several  of  the  fire  trails  need 
clearing  out.  A  small  woodshed,  adjacent  to  the  custodian's  house,  in  which  firewood 
could  be  stored  for  use  during  the  rainy  season  is  also  needed. 

The  new  water  system  in.s tailed  last  year  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient.  It  pro- 
vides an  abundance  of  pure  water  adequate  for  all  present  and  immediate  future  needs 
of  the   monument. 

The  exclusion  of  automobiles  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  vegetation 
on  the  floor  of  the  grove.  Also,  it  has  stimulated  in  the  visiting  public  a  greater  rever- 
ence for  the  forest. 

No  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  monument  during  the  past  year. 

Deer  are  more  numerous  this  year  than  usual  and  fawns  are  much  in  evidence.  The 
woods  abound  with  gray  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  skunks,  and  occasionally  the  tracks  of 
a  bobcat  can  be  seen.  Birds,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  redwood  forests,  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence,  bluejays  being  the  only  birds  seen  in  numbers. 

The  past  season  has  witnessed  a  new  development  in  methods  of  travel  to  Muir  Woods. 
Early  in  the  summer  two  San  Francisco  sightseeing  companies  Instituted  trips  to  the 
monument,  and  .throughout  the  season  have  maintained  a  daily  schedule,  each  company 
sending  over  from  two  to  four  cars  every  day. 

Visitors  to  the  monument  from  October  1,  1922,  to  September  30,  1923,  inclusive, 
totaled  91,253.  Of  these,  the  Mount  Tamalpais  &  Muir  Woods  Railway  carried  19,619 ; 
San  Francisco  sightseeing  companies  carried,  5,634  ;  in  private  autos  came  12,000  ;  and 
hikers   numbered   54.000. 

PAPAGO  SAGUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  E.  McCii^^iN,,  Custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument  is  located  5i  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  the  State 
capital,  and  1  mile  north  of  Tempe,  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

There  are  automobile  stages  passing  hourly  through  the  monument.  One  wishing  to 
visit  the  monument  should  leave  the  Apache  Trail  and  follow  one  of  the  trails  to  the 
"  Hole  in  the  Rock."  From  this  place  there  is  another  trail  which  will  take  one  to  the 
north  side  of  the  monument,  to  the  west  side  and  back  to  the  Apache  Trail. 

These  are  not  official  roads  and  no  work  has  been  done  on  them.  One  will  find  deep 
washouts  and  sharp  turns,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  drive  slowly.  While  these  trails 
are  very  difficult  one  is  well  paid  for  his  trouble  if  he  stops  and  studies  the  floral  growth, 
for  many  species  of  the  plant  life  on  the  Great  American  Desert  will  be  found.  The 
Saguaro  (giant  cactus)  is  seen  not  only  surviving  but  even  flourishing,  although  its 
roots  are  apparently  in  solid  rock.  The  cacti  bloom  beautifully  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

From  the  summit  of  any  of  the  small  mountains  in  the  monument  one  can  gain  a 
wonderful  view.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  beautiful  Scotsdale  Valley,  which  is  all 
under  cultivation,  still  farther  beyond  is  seen  Paradise  Valley,  100,000  acres  of  desert. 
In  the  near  future  this  land  is  to  he  made  to  produce  the  comforts  of  man  and  beast 
by  the  power  of  that  life-giving  fluid  water.  To  the  east  of  the  monument  is  seen  the 
Salt  River  Indian  Reservation.  There  thousands  of  the  so-called  "  wild  Indians "  live 
peacefully  under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Government.  They  are  becoming  very 
civilized  and  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  is  always  a  surprise  to  our  eastern  tourists. 
To  the  southeast  is  seen  Chandlar  and  Mesa,  and  to  the  south  Tempe,  the  oldest  set- 
tlement in  the  valley,  bordered  by  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  now  under  irrigation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  stretch  of  farming  land  lies  the  Papago  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  consisting  of  1,940.43  acres  of  typical  desert.  It  is  our  supreme  wish  that 
this  beautiful  work  of  creation  may  be  preserved  in  all  its  natural  beauty,  so  that  future 
generations  can  see  and  enjoy  the  works  of  Almighty  God  as  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed 
them. 

Needs  of  the  Coming  Year. 

Roads. — There  are  only  difficult  trails  through  the  monument  at  present.  The  sharp- 
ness of  the  stones  on  these  trails  makes  them  unpopular  with  the  motorist.  I  have 
selected  a  route  to  take  In  all  the  scenic  places,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  various 
local  civic  organizations.  A  preliminary  survey  of  this  road  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  $3,107  will  construct  it.  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be 
requested  for  this  purpose. 

Signs. — There  are  some  old  painted  signs  on  the  rocks  which  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  standard  ones. 

Desert  Growth. 

The  desert  growth  on  the  monument  has  increased  noticeably  since  the  grazing  of  stock 
has  been  stopped. 
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ViSITOttS. 

While  thousands  of  persons  passed  through  the  monument,  the  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  to  actually  visit  the  monument  is  6,000. 

PETRIFIED   FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

William,  Nelson,  Custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 

Administration. 

On  July  18,  1922,  the  ranger  employed  for  patrolling  the  monument  left  the  service^ 
and  on  August  1  the  custodian  took  residence  on  the  monument  grounds  and  entered  field 
duty  at  $1,050  per  annum. 

Improvements. 

The  monument  has  been  fortunate  enough  this  year  to  receive  a  sufficient  allotment  of 
funds  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  gratifying  results ;  $115.03  were  expended  in  establish- 
ing a  ranger  station  in  the  second  forest ;  and  road  signs  and  warning  signs  have  beea 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $70.25  ;  $1,184  were  applied  to  road  work,  and  a  stretch  of  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  was  completely  rebuilt. 

Travel. 

The  travel  figures  for  the  season  are  14,899  cars,  with  45,475  passengers.  The  im- 
provement in  roads  and  the  signs  were  much  welcomed  by  the  visitors,  and  we  look  for 
a  still  greater  attendance  in  1924. 

Recommendations. 

Rebuilding  of  the  road  through  the  third  forest. 

Issuance  of  a  descriptive  pamphlet  for  distribution  to  tourists  at  points  east  and  west 
of  the  monument. 

New  warning  signs  with  concise  and  specific  wording. 

Erection  of  an  exhibition  and  specimen  building  to  preserve  a  number  of  rare  and 
exceptionally  beautiful  specimens  of  the  smaller  sizes,  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
damaged  or  carried  away. 

TUMACACORI   NATIONAL   MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinkley,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  located  within  18  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  be- 
tween Tucson  and  Nogales,  Ariz.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River  and  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet. 

This  mission  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1691,  and  from  that  time  it  was  more 
or  less  regularly  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  fathers  until  about  1824, 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  and  was  never  afterward  occupied  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  mission  had  fallen  into  sad  ruins,  and  since  it  has  come  under  our  administration, 
we  have  striven  as  best  we  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  stop  the  dis- 
integration caused  by  the  weather  and  the  destruction  caused  by  vandals.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Padre  Kino's  work  in  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona  began  some 
79  years  before  Padre  Serra  founded  the  first  mission  in  upper  California  at  San  Diego.. 
These  missions  of  the  Southwest  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  history  of  the  country 
is  woven,  and  it  is  from  this  historical  standpoint  that  the  Ttimacacori  National  Monu- 
ment is  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  this  that  caused  it  to  be  set 
aside  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 

During  the  year  a  windmill,  tank,  pump,  tower,  and  pipe  were  purchased  so  that  water 
can  be  piped  over  the  monument  and  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  in  the 
way  of  shade  and  the  surroundings  beautified  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Our  funds  would 
not  admit  of  further  restoration  and  protection  work. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  granted  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  be  used 
in  preservation  and  restoration,  and  this  money  will  be  expended  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1923.  Aside  from  the  actual  good  this  money  will  do,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  the- 
National  Park  Service  to  have  the  importance  o.f  this  monument  recognized  in  this  manner 
by  the  State. 

We  have  no  way  of  keeping  an  accurate  check  on  the  number  of  visitors  at  this  monu- 
ment, having  no  resident  custodian,  but  we  estimate  that  6,000  persons  visited  it  this- 
year,  using  1,775  automobiles. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING   DIVISION. 

George  E.  Goodwin,  CMef  Civil  Engineer. 

The  work  of  the  engineering  division  for  the  past  year  has  been  large,  consideration 
being  given  to  its  widely  scattered  location  and  the  small  permanent  and  temporary  force 
engaged  :  and  while  the  apparent  actual  accomplishments  do  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
excess  of  previous  years,  the  inapparent  preparatory  and  incidental  work  has  been  very 
much  more  than  usual.  Some  of  the  apparent  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  are  as 
follows : 

Road  Projects  Under  Construction. 

On  the  west  side  of  Glacier  Park  the  12-mile  Lake  McDonald  section  of  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road  was  completed  and  work  started  and  continued  throughout  the  year  on. 
the  McDonald  Creek  section,  which  when  completed  this  fall  will  extend  the  road  about 
6  miles  up  McDonald  Creek,  or  to  above  Avalanche  Creek.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide  contracts  have  been  let  and  work  started  on  the  St.  Mary  Lake- 
section,  covering  the  construction  of  about  8  or  9  miles  of  this  road  extending  from  St^ 
Mary  Chalet  along  tJie  north  shore  of  the  lake  toward  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet. 
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Work  on  the  second  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  In- 
TOlvlng  the  construction  of  about  2.5  miles  of  road  between  Ipsut  Creek  and  Cataract 
Creek,  was  continued  with  a  small  force  throughout  the  summer  and  should  be  completed 
this  fall ;  and  contract  has  been  entered  into  and  work  started  on  the  erection  of  a  high- 
way suspension  bridge  supported  on  rustic  log  towers  across  the  Nisqually  River  at 
Longmire. 

The  construction  of  the  Morfield-Prater  Canyon  section  of  the  Knife  Edge  Road  in 
Mesa  Verde  Park,  which  was  held  up  during  the  winter  on  account  of  bad  weather,  was 
completed  in  September. 

In  Zion  Park  work  is  just  being  started  on  the  reconstruction  and  construction  of 
about  7  miles  of  road  terminating  below  The  Narrows.  This  work  will  be  completed 
next  fall. 

Aside  from  the  above  road  construction  carried  on  by  contract,  hired  labor  forces  have 
worked  throughout  the  season  on  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  Road  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Narada  Cutoff  on  the  Nisqually  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
Work  has  also  been  continued  on  the  construction  of  the  Middle  Fork — Giant  Forest  sec- 
tion of  The  Generals  Highway  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  other  less  important  road 
betterment  and  protection  work  has  been  done. 

Surveys,   Estimates,  and  Reports. 

The  preliminary  location  and  construction  surveys  incident  to  the  above  work  have  been 
made,  together  with  the  estimates,  plans,  and  designs  required.  Also  proposals,  plans, 
and  contract  specifications  issued  and  contracts  entered  into  covering  the  new  contract 
work.  Preliminary  and  location  sui'veys  for  the  construction  of  a  220-foot  bridge  across 
the  Virgin  River  outside  of  Zion  Park  have  been  made  and  proposals  and  specifications 
prepared  which  will  soon  be  issued.  A  preliminary  survey  and  estimate  for  the  West  Side 
Highway  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  made  ;  a  reconnaissance  and  report  for 
the  general  improvement  of  Lassen  Volcanic  Park  was  made  and  surveys  for  general 
road  system  for  the  latter  park  are  now  under  way.  In  addition  to  these  surveys  and 
estimates,  other  examinations,  estimates,  and  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  and 
standard  and  special  designs  worked  out  for  different  physical  improvements,  and  the 
necessary  general  administration  and  routine  office  and  field  work  carried  on. 

During  the  past  year  two  of  our  permanent  engineers  resigned,  due  to  not  receiving 
merited  promotions  in  salary.  This,  with  the  difficulty  encountered  this  spring  and 
summer  in  securing  qualified  engineers  to  look  after  our  different  road  projects  and  sur- 
veys, emphasizes  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  permanent  engineering  force  and  paying 
our  engineering  assistants  salaries  commensurate  with  their  qualifications  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

REPORT   OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING   DIVISION. 

D.  R.  Hull,  Landscape  Engineer. 

The  season  just  closing  has  been  marked  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite  results  in 
many  of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone,  which  was  well  advanced  in  its  landscape  results  a  year  ago,  has  carried 
on  its  improvement  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  per- 
sonally ob.<erved  the  fine  regard  for  landscape  matters  in  Yellowstone,  not  only  by 
Government  employees  but  by  the  park  operators  as  well,  and  Superintendent  Albright 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  splendid  efforts  in  this  direction.  His  report  on  land- 
scape improvements  in  Yellowstone  Park,  which  was  read  at  the  superintendents'  con- 
ference last  November,  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  helpful 
to  everyone  in  the  service  who  has  the  operation  of  a  park  in  his  hands  and  its  interest 
at  heart. 

In  Yosemite  a  definite  plan  has  finally  been  approved  for  the  future  development  of  the 
valley,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  long-delayed  projects,  both  Government  and  under 
franchise,  will  now  proceed,  thus  helping  to  relieve  the  congested  situation  which  has 
developed. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park  a  general  scheme  for  development  of  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  area 
was  prepared  and  approved  by  the  service,  and  already  the  new  layout  is  taking  definite 
form. 

In  Sequoia  Park  an  administrative  and  industrial  headquarters  has  been  developed 
for  the  Ald(T  Creek  district,  and  several  buildings  planned  by  the  landscape  division 
are  now  being  occupied.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Giant  Forest  area  before  the  season  closes,  with  the  idea  of  working  out  a  more  ade- 
quate development  for  handling  the  large  nunib(>r  of  tourists  visiting  this  beauty  spot. 

Two  weeks  were  spent  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  with  the  architect  employed 
by  the  operator  there,  and  various  outlines  were  developed  for  an  adequate  solution  of 
the^  Grand  Canyon  situation.  The  various  schemes  are  now  being  considered  and  it  is 
believed  that  before  another  season  passes  we  will  have  a  real  solution  of  the  canyon 
problem  which  will  not  only  conserve  its  wonderful  landscape  beauty  but  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  large  number  of  visitors  there. 

Zion  Park,  which  until  the  recent  visit  of  our  late  President  was  little  known  to  the 
public,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our  finest  playgrounds.  With  scenic  attractions  of  a 
superior  order,  it  is  now  planned  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  traveler  which  will 
make  his  stay  in  the  park  comfortable.  I  visited  the  park  early  in  the  season  with  the 
operator's  architect,  and  together  we  went  into  the  problem  of  proper  accommodations 
for  the  tourist,  having  always  in  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  unharmed  the  splendid 
scenery  of  this  area.  The  hotel  plans  resulting  from  this  study  have  been  approved  and 
highly  complimented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Washington,  and  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing on  this  important  development. 

Besides  the  parks  listed  above,  there  have  been  problems  in  many  of  the  others  which 
have  demanded  our  attention.  Crater  Lake,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  General  Grant, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks  were  visited  in  addition  to  the  parks  above  men- 
tioned. Also  we  have  had  numerous  calls  for  assistance  in  landscape  problems  from  more 
distant  parks  and  from  a  number  of  the  national  monuments  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  service. 

The  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  protection  of  our  park  landscapes  which  is  develop- 
ing from  the  superintendent  down  in  our  various  national  parks  has  been  splendid  to 
Observe  and  has  made  my  work  and  relationship  to  the  service  really  enjoyable. 
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[Excerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  and  for  other  purposes.] 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

national  parks. 

National  Park  Service :  Director,  $4,500 ;  assistant  director,  $2,500 ;  chief  clerk, 
^2,000 ;  law  clerk.  $2,000 ;  editor,  $2,000 ;  draftsman,  $1,800 ;  accountant,  $1,800 ; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  four  of  class 
one;  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  for/  park  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$33,200. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accounting 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  field  in  checking  and  verifying 
the  accounts  and  records  of  the  various  operators,  licenses,  and  permittees, 
conducting  utilities  and  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  rfnd  monu- 
ments under  his  jurisdiction,  including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses 
while  absent  from  their  designated  headquarters,  $6,000. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national 
parks  or  other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  that 
endanger  such  areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improve- 
ments that  have  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $25,000: 
Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  protec- 
tion or  patrol  w^ork  prior  to  actual  occurrence  of  the  fire :  And  provided  further. 
That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various  national  parks  or  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire  fighting  purposes  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the  obligation  for  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  with 
his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location,  size,  and 
description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their  classi- 
fication, and  rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures showing  the  cost  for  labor,  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenses 
covered  by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon :  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $600  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  us^ 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work', 
$26,200;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $8,800,  including  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500  for  the  construction  of  a  barn  at  Anna  Spring ;  in  all,  $35,000. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California :  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  $10,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  including  not 
exceeding  $38,878  for  a  sewer,  garbage  disposal,  and  water-supply  system, 
$40,000 ;  in  all,  $50,000. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park  Station 
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through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  in  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  international  boundary,  including 
not  exceeding  .$3,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  veliicles  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $100,000; 
for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $125,000,  including  not  exceeding 
$100,000  for  the  continued  construction  of  the  transmountain  road  connect- 
ing the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  not  exceeding  $3,500  for  an  office 
building  and  not  exceeding  $3,500  for  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  of 
the  park ;  in  all,  $225,000. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona :  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$60,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $65,400,  including  not  ex- 
ceeding $40,000  for  completing  widening  and  paving  of  the  Hermit  Rest  Road, 
not  exceeding  $6,000  for  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  community  center,  and  not 
exceeding  $3,000  for  the  construction  of  a  duplex  cottage  for  employees ;  in  all, 
$126,000. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$10,000. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven,  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  comfort 
station,  $67,600. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven,  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  wath 
general  park  work,  $30,000. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California :  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$3,000. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  $25,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $10,000, 
including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  completion  of  the  w^ater  system  at  Spruce 
Tree  Camp ;  in  all,  $35,000. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$8,000. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington :  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$60,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $73,000,  including  not  ex- 
ceeding $38,000  for  completion  of  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  entrance  to 
Paradise  Valley  Road,  including  not  exceeding  $25,300  for  new  public  camp 
grounds  at  Longmire  Springs,  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  a  residence  for  the  chief 
clerk,  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  an  employees'  duplex  cottage ;  in  all,  $133,000. 

National  monuments :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  national  monuments,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement,  $10,000. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$55,000 ;  for  the  purchase  of  privately  owned  land  within  the  park  boundaries, 
not  exceeding  $8,280;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $11,000,  in- 
cluding not  exceeding  $6,000  for  an  administration  building,  and  $2,000  for 
camp  grounds ;  in  all,  $74,280. 
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Sequoia  National  Park,  Californin  :  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $3."5.000; 
for  construction  of  physical  improvement,  $85,000.  including  not  exceeding  $3,000 
for  the  construction  of  an  administration  building,  not  exceeding  $54,000  for 
completion  of  construction  JMiddle  Fork  Road,  three  miles,  and  not  exceeding 
$18,600  for  a  water  system  at  Giant  Forest ;  in  all,  $120,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota:  For  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement.  $10,000. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $7,600  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles for  tlie  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral park  work,  not  exceeding  $8,400  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest 
reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  not  exceeding  $7,500 
for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from 
the  south  boundary,  and  including  feed  for  buffalo  and  other  animals  and 
salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $320,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$48,000,  including  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  a  sewer  system  at  Yellowston  Lake, 
and  not  exceeding  $15,000  for  auto  camps ;  in  all,  $368,000. 

Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  to  give  surplus  elk,  buffalo,  bear, 
beaver,  and  predatory  animals  inhabiting  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  for  preserves,  zoos,  zoological 
gardens,  and  parks:  Provided,  That  the  said  Secretary  may  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  surplus  buffalo  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  herd,  and  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  any  such  surplus  buffalo  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $3,600  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  not  exceeding  $3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the 
Wawona  Road  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest  between  the  park  boundary  two 
miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near  the  Mariposa  Grove  of 
Big  Trees,  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  Stanis- 
laus National  Forest  connecting  the  Tioga  Road  with  Mather  Station  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Railroad,  $225,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$70,000,  including  not  exceeding  $35,000  for  the  construction  of  an  administra- 
tion building  and  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  installation  of  flush  toilets  and  waste 
hoppers  in  public  camps ;  in  all,  $295,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $13,750. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably 
for  expenditures  in  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said 
parks  or  for  any  particular  item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  improvements  in 
national  parks  shall  be  immediately  available. 

Hereafter  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  the  procurement  of  services  by  the 
National  Park  Service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  made  in  open 
market  without  compliance  with  sections  3709  and  3744  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  common  among  business  men,  when  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  purchase  or  service  does  not  exceed  $50. 

The  National  Park  Service  may  exchange  hereafter,  as  part  consideration,  in 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  motor  vehicles,  and  any  other  equipment  for 
use  in  the  national  parks. 
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[Public — No.  453 — 67tii  Congress.] 

[S.  3593.] 

An  Act  To  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  with  owners  of  private  land  holdings  within 

the  Glacier  National  Park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  private  holdings  of  land  within  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  is  hereby  empowered,  in  his  discretion,  to  obtain  for  the  United 
States  the  complete  title  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands  held  in  private  ownership 
within  the  boundaries  of  said  park  by  accepting  from  the  owners  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  lands  complete  relinquishment  thereof  and  by  granting  and  pat- 
enting to  such  owners,  in  exchange  therefor,  in  each  instance,  like  public  land 
of  equal  value  situate  in  the  State  of  Montana,  after  due  notice  of  the  proposed 
exchange  has  been  given  by  publication  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  the 
counties  where  the  lands  proposed  to  be  exchanged  or  taken  in  exchange  are 
located. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  value  of  all  patented  lands  within  said  park,  including  the 
timber  thereon,  offered  for  exchange,  and  the  value  of  other  lands  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere  situate,  to  be  given  in  exchange  therefor,  shall  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct ;  and  the  owners 
of  such  privately  owned  lands  within  said  park  shall,  before  any  exchange  is 
effective,  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  of 
title  to  the  patented  lands  offered  in  exchange;  and  lands  conveyed  to  the 
Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Approved,  February  28,  1923. 


[Public  Resolution — No.  97 — 67th  Congress.] 

[S.  J.  Res.  2T0.] 

Joint  Resolution  Concerning  lands  devised  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  late 
Joseph  Battell,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Whereas  Joseph  Battell,  deceased,  late  of  Middlebury,  county  of 
Addison,  State  of  Vermont,  in  and  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
devised  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  about 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Lincoln  and  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  a  national  park; 
and 

Whereas  said  lands  were  devised  to  the  United  States  of  America 
upon  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  the  following:  That 
the  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  suitable  roads  and 
buildings  upon  the  land  constituting  such  national  park  for  the  use 
and  accommodation  of  visitors  to  such  park,  and  should  employ 
suitable  caretakers  to  the  end  and  purpose  that  the  woodland  should 
be  properly  cared  for  and  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  its  primi- 
tive beauty;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  accept  said  devise  and  to  es- 
tablish a  national  park  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  acceptance  of 
said  devise  so  made  by  Joseph  Battell  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
be  declined  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
estate  of  the  said  Joseph  Battell  be  forever  discharged  from  any 
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obligation  to  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  devise  before 
mentioned. 

Approved,  March  2,  1923. 

[Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument,  South  Dakota.] 

By  the  Pkesident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  are  located  in  section  thirty-five,  township  seven  south,  range 
three  east  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian,  South  Dakota,  rich  Mesozoic  deposits 
of  fossil  cycads  and  other  characteristic  examples  of  paleobotany,  which  are  of 
great  scientific  interest  and  value ;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  reserving 
these  deposits  as  a  national  monument,  together  with  as  much  land  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  protection  thereof ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  authority  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities," 
approved  June  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim 
that  there  is  hereby  reserved  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  to  be  known 
as  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the 
County  of  Fall  River,  State  of  South  Dakota,  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto 
annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter,  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
thirty-five,  township  seven  south,  range  three  east  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate, injure,  destroy  or  remove  any  of  the  fossils  of  this  monument  and  not 
to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  this 
monument  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  twenty-fifth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  (39  Stat.,  535)  and  Acts  additional  thereto  or 
amendatory  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President : 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1641.] 


Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument  (New  Mexico). 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  At^ierica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  is  near  the  town  of  Aztec,  New  Mexico,  a  ruin  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  historical  interest ;  and 

Whereas,  the  ground  on  which  said  ruin  stands  has  been  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  monument  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  said  ruin  for  the  enlightenment  and  culture  of  the  Nation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities,"  ap- 
proved June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby  reserved 
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and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  to  be  known  as  the  Aztec  Ruin  National 
Monument  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  County  of  San  Juan,  State  of 
New  Mexico,  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows :  Beginning  at  a  point  347  feet  north 
from  the  south  line  of  section  4  and  20  feet  east  from  the  west  side  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  township  30  north, 
range  11  west,  N.  M.  P.  M.  and  running  thence  north  0°  53'  east  179.1  feet; 
thence  north  64°  46'  east  385  feet ;  thence  south  81°  23'  east  52.3  feet ;  thence 
south  42°  45'  east  436.4  feet;  thence  south  67°  01'  west  501.4  feet;  thence  north 
0°  53'  east  176.5  feet;  thence  west  240  feet  to  place  of  beginning,  containing 
4.6  acres,  all  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4, 
township  30  north,  range  11  west. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate, injure,  destroy  or  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the 
lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.,  535)  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat.,  732). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[SEAL.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1650.] 


[Hovenweep  National  Monument  (Utah-Colorado.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  are  in  southwestern  Colorado  and  southeastern  Utah  four 
groups  of  ruins,  including  prehistoric  structures,  the  majority  of  which  belong 
to  unique  types  not  found  in  other  National  Monuments,  and  show  the  finest 
prehistoric  masonry  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  four  groups  of  ruins  are  situated  upon  the  public  lands 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  and  it  appears  that  the  public  good 
would  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  prehistoric  remains  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,*  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby  reserved, 
subject  to  all  prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  to  be 
known  as  the  Hovenweep  National  Monument  the  lands  shown  upon  the 
diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  Base  and  Meridian. 

In  township  thirty-nine  south,  range  twenty-six  east,  northeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  twenty,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
twenty-one ;  in  township  forty  south,  range  twenty-five  east,  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one. 
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Colorado,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian. 

In  township  thirty-six  north,  range  twenty  west,  lot  four  and  southwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  two,  and  lot  six  and  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  three. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to 
appropriate,  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any 
of  the  lands  thereof. 

Executive  Order  No.  3755,  dated  November  17,  1922,  is  hereby  revoked 
and  such  lands  thereby  temporarily  withdrawn  and  not  included  in  said 
Hovenweep  National  Monument  by  this  Proclamation  are  restored  to  entry 
under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat,  535),  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat,  732). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Indei^endence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundredth  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President : 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1654.] 


[Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California.] 

( Second  Proclamation. ) 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  will  be  promoted  by  adding  to  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  con- 
taining natural  formations,  known  as  Pinnacle  Rocks,  with  a  series  of  caves 
underlying  them ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  said  lands,  to-wit,  the 
tracts  described  as  lot  4,  SWi  NWi,  and  SWi  Sec.  2,  and  Wi  Sec.  11,  in 
T.  17  S.,  R.  7  E.,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  are  hereby  reserved  from 
appropriation  and  use  of  all  kinds  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all 
prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment, and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  said  National  Monument  are  now  as  shown 
on  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  forming  a  part  hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate  or 
injure  any  natural  feature  of  this  Monument  or  to  occupy,  exploit,  settle,  or 
locate  upon  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  this 
Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat,  535)  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat,  732). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
liOrd  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Wabren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1660.] 


[Pipe  Spring  National  Monument   (Arizona).] 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  is  in  northwestern  Arizona  on  tlie  road  between  Zion  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  a  spring, 
known  as  the  Pipe  Spring,  which  affords  the  only  water  along  the  road  be- 
tween Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Fredonia,  Arizona,  a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles ; 
and 

W^hereas,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Pipe  Spring  in  1863  and  there  was  built 
a  large  dwelling  place,  called  "  Windsor  Castle,"  with  portholes  in  its  walls, 
which  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  hostile  Indians  by  the  early  settlers, 
and  it  was  also  the  first  station  of  the  Deseret  Telegraph  in  Arizona ;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  reserving  the 
land  on  which  Pipe  Spring  and  the  early  dwelling  place  are  located  as  a 
National  Monument,  with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  thereof,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  western  pioneer  life, 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue,  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby 
reserved,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Pipe  Spring  National  Monument  the  lands  shown 
upon  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof  and  more  particularly 
described  as  follows : 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  town- 
ship forty  north,  range  four  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian. 

AVarning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  ap- 
propriate, injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any 
of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.,  535),  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat,  732)  :  Provided, 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  Monument,  the  Indians  of  the  Kaibab 
Reservation,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  utilizing  waters  from  Pipe  Spring 
for  irrigation,  stock  watering  and  other  purposes,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President : 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1663.] 
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[TiMPANOGOS  CaVK  NATIONAL  MONUMENT — UtaH.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  ii  natural  cave,  known  as  the  Timpanogos  Cave,  which  is  situated 
upon  unsurveyed  lands  within  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  is  of  unusual  scientific  interest  and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the 
public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  this  cave  witli  as  mucii  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof,  as  a  National  Monument. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Hard.ng,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
the  perservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby 
reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  the 
tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Utah  shown  as  the  Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  estab- 
lishing the  Wasatch  National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be 
effective  on  the  land  withdrawn  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  established 
shall  be  the  dominant  reservation  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes 
with  its  preservation  or  protection"  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  in- 
jure, deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  ^Monument,  or  to 
locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  an-d  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1640.] 


[Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument — Utah.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  certain  lands  within  the  Powell  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  known  as  Bryce  Canyon,  are  of  unusual  scenic  beauty,  scientific  interest 
and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by 
reserving  these  areas  with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  propel* 
protection  thereof  as  a  national  monument ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby 
reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  to  be 
known  as  Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument,  all  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Utah  which  are  shown  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  estab- 
lishing the  Powell  National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be 
effective  on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  estab- 
lished shall  be  the  dominant  reservation  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  inter- 
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feres  with  its  preservation  or  protection  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby 
forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate, 
injure,  deface,  remove  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument  or  to 
locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  .lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[SEAL.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1664.] 


["Mound  City  Group"  at  Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation,  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  Declared  a  National  Monument.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  9,  1921  (42 
Stat.  147-150),  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  President,  was  authorized  to  utilize,  interalia,  existing  facilities 
of  the  War  Department  in  connection  with  the  care,  rehabilitation,  and  return 
to  civil  employment  of  disabled  persons  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States ; 

And  whereas  the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  assigned  to  the 
Veterans'  Bureau,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  Military  Reservation  known  as  Camp  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio ; 

And  whereas  that  part  of  the  said  Reservation  upon  which  is  situated  the 
famous  prehistoric  group  of  mounds  known  as  the  "  Mound  City  Group "  is 
no  longer  required  for  the  use  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau ; 

And  whereas  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906  (34 
Stat.  225),  the  President  is  authorized  "in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public 
proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national  monu- 
ments, and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  limits  of  which 
in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible  with  the  proper 
care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected ;  " 

And  whereas,  the  said  "  Mound  City  Group  "  of  prehistoric  mounds  located 
within  the  Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation,  Ohio,  is  an  object  of  great 
historic  and  scientific  interest  and  should  be  permanently  preserved  and  pro- 
tected from  all  depredations  and  from  all  changes  that  will  to  any  extent  mar 
or  jeopardize  their  historic  value ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  authority  of  the  said  Act  of  Congress  of  August  9,  1921,  do 
hereby  return  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  War  Department  the  lands 
upon  whicli  are  located  the  "  Mound  City  Group "  of  prehistoric  mounds 
situated  within  the  Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Act  of  June  8,  1906,  do  hereby  reserve  the 
lands  so  returned  as  a  national  monument  Site,  and  declare  and  proclaim  the 
said  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  to  be  a  national  monument,  the  lands  so 
returned  to  the  War  Department  and  reserved  for  said  national  monument  site 
being  more  fully  described  as  follows,  viz : 

All  of  Sections  N  and  O,  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Liverpool  Street,  on 
the  east  by  the  Scioto  River,  on  the  west  by  Columbus  Avenue,  and  on  the 
south  by  Portsmouth  Street,  containing  fifty-seven   (57)    acres,  more  or  less. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  <  ne  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[SEAL.]  Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1653.] 


EXECUTIVE    ORDERS. 
Executive  Order. 

south   DAKOTA. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat,  497),  all  of  the 
vacant  public  lands  lying  and  being  within  townships  two  and  three  south, 
ranges  fifteen  and  sixteen  east,  and  township  three  south,  ranges  seventeen, 
eighteen,  and  nineteen  east  of  the  Black  Hills  meridian,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  are  hereby  temporarily  withdrawn,  subject  to  the  conditions,  pro- 
visions, and  limitations  of  said  acts,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  said  lands 
and  pending  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  for  their  proper  disposition ; 

Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the  use  of 
these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House, 

October  23,  1922. 

[No.  3748.] 

Executive  Order. 

ARIZONA. 

Proclamation  of  January  31,  1914  (No.  1262—38  Stat,  1991),  reserving 
2,050.43  acres  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  for  the  Papago  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  is  hereby  modified  by  eliminating  from  the  withdrawal  thereby 
made  the  S.  *  NW.  i  NW.  h  SW.  i  NE.  i  NW.  h  W.  ^  SE.  I  NW.  i,  SW.  i 
NW.  i,  and  W.  i  NE.  i  SW.  h  Sec.  9,  T.  1  N.,  R.  4  E.,  G.  &  S.  R.  M.,  thus 
reducing  the  area  of  the  said  National  Monument  to  1,940.43  acres. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
The  White  House, 

December  28,  1922. 

[No.  3769.] 
Second  Executive  Order. 

ALASKA. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat, 
847),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  497),  Executive 
Order  of  January  13,  1922  (No.  3617),  temporarily  reserving  and  setting  apart 
certain  lands  in  Alaska  for  use  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  and  to  protect  a  right-of-way  for  a  proposed 
road  into  the  Park,  is  hereby  amended  to  include  in  the  said  temporary  reser- 
vation the  SW.  i  SE.  i  Sec.  4,  and  NW.  i  NE.  i  Sec.  9,  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  F.  B.  M., 
and  the  same  are  hereby  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location, 
sale,  or  entry,  except  as  provided  in  said  Acts. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House, 

March  2,  1923. 

[No.  3800.] 
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Executive  Okder. 

In  view  of  the  prior  occupation  and  development  of  the  tract  by  John  J. 
Folstad  as  a  coal  mine  for  supplying  fuel  for  local  use,  Executive  proclamation 
of  September  24,  1918  (40  Stat.,  Vol.  2,  p.  1855),  establishing  the  Katmai 
National  Monument,  Alaska,  is  hereby  modified  so  as  to  eliminate  therefrom, 
to  the  end  that  a  coal  mining  permit  may  be  granted  Folstad,  the  following 
tract  of  land: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  stake,  situated  on  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
latitude  58°  2'  30",  longitude  154°  32'  08"  south  end  of  Takli  Island  bears 
north  76°  east,  variation  23°  east;  thence  west  660  feet  to  northwest  corner 
stake;  thence  south  660  feet  to  southwest  corner  stake;  thence  east  660  feet 
to  southeast  corner  stake;  thence  north  along  the  meander  line  660  feet  to 
place  of  beginning. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 

The  White  House, 

September  5,  1923. 

[No.  3897.] 
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AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

(39  Stat.  535.) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa^tives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  who  sliall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants  and  other  employees  at 
the  salaries  designated :  One  assistant  director,  at  $2,500  per  annum ;  one  chief 
clerk,  at  $2,000  per  annum ;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annum ;  one  mes- 
senger, at  $600  per  annum  ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other  employees  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary :  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants,  and 
employees  within  the  District  of  Columbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerated 
unless  previously  authorized  by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  pro- 
mote and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as 
conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations, which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  lilce  charac- 
ter as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress :  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision, 
management,  and  control  of  national  monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

^Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States," 
approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six 
of  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  those 
cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to 
control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or 
the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation.    He 
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may  also  provide  in  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and  of 
such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use. of  any  of  said  parks,  monu- 
ments, or  reservations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits  for 
the  use  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monu- 
ments, or  other  reservations  herein  provided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding 
twenty  years ;  and  no  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  sliall 
be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  interfer-^.  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided,  hotcevcr,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  livestock  within  any  national  park, 
monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment  such  use  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or  res- 
ervation was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "  An 
act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other 
public  lands." 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  2,  1920  (41  Stat.  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  Any  person,  or  persons,  *  *  *,  or  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *  *  *^  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  provided  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  535),  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  section  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for 
\n  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  law^s 
■)f  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  857)," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  ad- 
judged to  pay  all  cost  of  the  proceedings  " :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
^hall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  in  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  said  section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August 
25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  national  parks  in  those  cases  where, 
in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to  control  the 
attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  of  the  natural 
or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mals and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks, 
or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  approved  April  9,  1912, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure  for  the 
United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(34   Stat.   225.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who  shall  appro- 
priate, excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monu- 
ment, br  any  object  of  antiquity,  situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which 
said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
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prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that 
are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  m-^y  reserve  as  a  part  thereof 
parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest 
area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
tected :  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract  covered  by 
a  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the  tracts,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the 
objects,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  tlie  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to 
conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
tions, and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums, 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gather- 
ings shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  8,  1906. 
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